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State  of   New  York 


IN    SBNATE, 

January  15,  1915 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Law,  I  herewith 
submit  this,  Part  II  of  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1914. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
January  15,  1915. 
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flignment,  and  shall  also  make  such  further  report  relative  to  ship- 
ments as  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  may  from  time  to  time 
require. 

(Sample  forms  of  notices  will  be  sent  on  application.) 

TO   IMPOBTEBS   OF    NUBSEBY    STOCK   AND   CUSTOM    HOUSE    BB0EBB8 

All  custom  house  brokers,  bringing  into  or  causing  to  be  brought 
into  this  State  any  nursery  stock  shall  file  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  on  or  before  October  first  each  year,  the  name  of 
the  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  engaged  in  or  intend- 
ing to  engage  in  such  business,  together  with  the  business  address 
of  such  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation. 

Custom  house  brokers  importing  or  bringing  nursery  stock  into 
the  State  shall  immediately,  upon  receiving  consignments,  notify 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  fact  that  such  consign- 
ments are  in  their  possession  or  en  route  to  some  point  within  the 
State  and  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  consignor  and  con- 
signee and  the  destination  of  each  shipment  and  the  name  of  the 
transportation  company  bringing  such  stock  and  the  route  over 
which  it  is  brought,  and  shall  also  make  such  further  report  rela- 
tive to  shipments  as  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  may  from 
time  to  time  require. 

(Blanks  will  be  furnished  for  this  purpose.) 

TO  DEALEBS  IN  NUB8EBY  STOCK 

All  dealers  in  nursery  stock  must,  if  they  have  no  growing  nur- 
sery stock  in  this  State  file  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture their  name  and  address,  together  with  a  list  of  all  persons, 
firms  or  corporations  of  whom  they  buy  nursery  stock.  No  stock 
shall  be  sold,  shipped  or  delivered  unless  accompanied  by  a  copy 
of  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or 
his  authorized  representative,  indicating  freedom  from  insect 
pests  and  fungous  diseases.  When  all  such  stock  is  collected  an 
inspection  will  be  made  and  proper  certificates  provided  by  this 
Department  to  permit  shipping. 
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All  growing  nursery  stock  in  the  State  will  be  inspected  an- 
nually or  oftener  if  necessary;  if  found  free  from  injurious  insects 
or  fungous  disease  there  will  be  issued  to  the  owner  a  certificate 
of  inspection,  which  certificate  will  expire  September  1,  1914. 

Every  car,  box,  bundle  or  package  must  have  attached  an  exact 
copy  (including  date  of  issue  and  date  of  expiration)  of  said  cer- 
tificate before  shipment  or  delivery. 

All  nursery  stock  found  growing  within  one-half  mile  of  areas 
infested  with  San  Jose  scale  must  be  properly  fumigated  as  re- 
quired by  the  r^ulations  of  this  Department  before  shipment  or 
delivery. 

No  nursery  stock  received  from  points  within  the  State  of 
New  York  shall  be  sold  or  delivered  unless  it  bears  a  valid  certifi- 
cate of  inspection  on  arrival. 

Any  nursery  stock  brought  into  the  State  must  remain  packed 
and  unopened  until  permission  is  given  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  or  his  duly  authorized  representative.  To  facilitate 
rapid  inspection,  receivers  of  nursery  stock  should  notify  the 
Department  office  at  Albany  or  an  authorized  inspector  of  the 
receipt  or  expected  receipt  of  consignments,  giving  the  name  and 
address  of  consignor  and  dates. 

No  nursery  stock  shall  be  shipped  or  delivered  unless  there  is 
positive  evidence  that  it  has  been  inspected  and  certified  by  au- 
thority of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  ; 

(Signed)  Calvin  J.  Huson, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

September  1,  1913. 

information 

The  State  is  divided  into  districts  and  the  nurseries  are  under  ] 

the  constant  care  of  inspectors  of  the  Department.  During  the 
shipping  season  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Department  to  cause  an  in-  i" 

spection  of  all  nursery  stock  received  from  points  outside  the  jj 

State.  All  trees  infested  with  San  Jose  scale  or  other  injurious 
insects,  and  all  trees  and  plants  infected  with  fungous  diseases, 
crown  gall  or  galls  on  the  roots  must  be  destroyed  or  returned  to 
shippers. 
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The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  exempts  from  fumigation  all 
herbaceous  plants,  conifers,  greenhouse  plants,  flowers  and  cut- 
tings, but  this  does  not  refer  to  stock  that  maj  distribute  injurious 
pests  or  disease.  Certificates  issued  by  this  Department  will 
be  valid  until  September  1,  1914.  No  certificate  will  be  granted 
on  a  final  inspection  made  earlier  than  August  1,  1913,  and  the 
most  important  inspection  work  will  be  done  after  August  1  and 
continue  throughout  the  year  wherever  it  is  found  necessary. 

Vineyardists  who  make  a  business  of  selling  cuttings  and  small 
fruit  growers  who  do  no  general  nursery  business  will  receive  a 
special  certificate  of  inspection.  Transportation  companies  class 
cuttings  as  nursery  stock  and  require  copies  of  inspection 
certificates. 

Duplicate  certificates  of  inspection  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Department  for  filing  in  the  offices  of  the  States  requiring  them, 
as  follows: 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Miss- 
issippi, Missouri,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and 
Wyoming. 

To  avoid  delay  and  possible  loss  of  stock,  no  nurseryman 
should  ship  to  another  State,  without  first  having  learned  the  re- 
quirements of  that  State. 

All  persons  who  intend  to  import  trees  or  plants  from  any 
foreign  country  should  first  apply  for  and  receive  a  permit  from 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C? 

(Nurserymen  can  have  name  and  address  placed  on  a  mailing 
list  to  receive  the  federal  regulations.) 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  lawp  and  regulations 
of  the  several  States  and  Canada,  governing  the  inspection,  cer- 
tification and  transportation  of  nursery  stock. 

For  fuller  information  correspondents  are  referred  to  the  offi- 
cials who  have  charge  of  the  work  in  the  several  States. 

ALABAIffA. — A  signed  copy  of  the  inspection  certificate  issued 
to  the  applicant  must  be  filed  with  the  State  Horticulturist  and 
money  sent  to  pay  for  the  license  and  tags  needed.    A  tag  must 
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be  placed  on  each  order  delivered.  One  tag  on  box  does  not  cover 
individual  orders  therein.  No  one  is  allowed  to  receive  a  package 
of  nursery  stock  unless  a  tag  is  attached. 

Every  nursery  or  nurseries,  dealer  or  dealers  in  Alabama  and  all 
outside  of  State  nursery  or  nurseries  doing  business  in  Alabama 
shall  be  required  to  take  out  a  license  before  a  certificate  of  inspec- 
tion is  granted.  The  license  shall  be  of  two  kinds:  one  regular 
nurseryman  and  dealer's  license  and  an  agent's  license,  the  agent's 
license  to  be  obtained  only  through  the  principal,  who  must  hold  a 
regular  nurseryman's  or  dealer's  license.  The  license  fee  for  each 
nurseryman's  or  dealer's  license  shall  be  $10.  The  fee  for  each 
agent's  license  shall  be  $1.  All  license  fees  to  be  paid  before  the 
license  is  granted.     This  rule  to  take  effect  on  July  15,  1913. 

Address  all  communications  to  State  Horticulturist,  Auburn, 
Alabama. 

ASIZONA.— Dr.  A.  W.  Morrill,  State  Entomologist  of  Arizona, 
Arizona  Commission  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

ABKANSAS. —  Shipments  of  nursery  stock  into  the  State  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  valid  certificate  of  inspection,  a 
copy  of  the  valid  permit  issued  to  the  nurseryman  by  the  State 
Entomologist  of  this  State  and  must  bear  the  name  and  address 
of  the  consignor  and  consignee  with  a  statement  of  the  contents 
of  the  shipment;  all  shipments  not  so  labeled  or  tagged  must  be 
refused  for  shipment  by  the  carrier.  Carriers  bringing  into  the 
State  shipments  of  nursery  stock  which  originated  in  foreign 
countries  or  foreign  possessions  of  the  United  States  must  notify 
the  State  Entomologist  in  writing  and  must  hold  such  stock  at 
any  place  designated  by  him  until  the  same  has  been  duly  inspected 
and  released. 

Nurserymen  located  out  of  the  State  may  secure  permits  by 
filing  with  the  State  Entomologist  a  copy  of  their  certificate.  Geo. 
G.  Becker,  Acting  State  Entomologist,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

CALIFOBHIA. —  Shipments  of  nursery  stock  into  California  are 
held  by  the  transportation  companies  until  inspected  by  State 
quarantine  guardians.  All  packages  must  be  marked  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  shipper,  name  of  the  consignor  and  name 
of  the  place  where  the  stock  is  grown.    All  nursery  stock  infested 
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with  pests  not  existing  in  California  will  be  immediately  sent  out 
of  the  State  or  destroyed  at  the  option  of  the  owner  and  at  his 
expense.  Peach,  apricot  and  almond  trees  coming  from  districts 
where  yellow  and  rosette  are  known  to  exist  shall  be  refused 
entry  and  shall  be  destroyed  or  returned  to  the  shipper.  Notices 
of  shipment  of  nursery  stock  to  California  should  be  sent  to  the 
horticultural  quarantine  oflScer,  Koom  11,  Ferry  Building,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  and  to  the  State  quarantine  guardians  at  the  point 
of  destination.  Frederick  Maskew,  Chief  Deputy  Quarantine 
Officer,  Room  11,  Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

COLOEADO. —  The  State  entomologist  has  general  supervision 
of  the  inspection  of  nurseries  and  orchards  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction and  spread  of  injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases. 
County  horticultural  inspectors  in  fruit-growing  counties  of  the 
State  are  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners.  All  nursery 
stock  coming  into  the  State  must  bear  certificates  of  inspection  and 
fumigation  and  on  arrival  in  counties  that  have  inspectors  is 
turned  over  to  them  and  released  to  consignee  if  it  passes  inspec- 
tion.   C.  P.  Gillette,  State  Entomologist,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

CONNECTICUT — ''  All  nursery  stock  shipped  into  this  State 
shall  bear  on  each  package  a  certificate  that  the  contents  of  said 
package  have  been  inspected  by  a  State  or  government  officer  and 
that  said  contents  appear  free  from  all  dangerous  insects  and 
diseases.  If  nursery  stock  is  brought  into  the  State  without  such  a 
certificate,  the  express,  freight,  or  other  transportation  company 
or  person  shall,  before  delivering  shipment  to  consignee,  notify  the 
State  Entomologist  of  the  facts,  giving  name  and  address  of  con- 
signee, origin  of  shipment,  and  approximate  number  of  cars,  boxes, 
or  packages,  and  probable  date  of  the  delivery  to  the  consignee. 
The  State  Entomologist  may  cause  the  inspection  and  if  infested 
the  treatment  of  the  stock.  Xo  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall 
unpack  any  woody  field-grown  nursery  or  florists'  stock  brought 
into  this  State  from  foreign  countries  except  in  the  presence  of 
an  inspector,  unless  given  permission  to  do  so  by  said  State  Ento- 
mologist or  one  of  his  deputies.  If  such  stock  is  found  infested 
with  any  dangerous  pests  the  State  Entomologist  may  at  his  discre- 
tion order  it  treated.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50."  Dr.  W.  E.  Britton, 
State  Entomologist,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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DELAWASE. —  Shipments  of  nursery  stock  into  the  State  must 
bear  a  certificate  of  inspection  and  also  a  certificate  stating  that 
the  stock  has  been  properly  fumigated.  All  nursery  stock  not 
accompanied  by  proper  certificates  may  be  held  by  the  transpor- 
tation companies  until  it  can  be  inspected.  Wesley  Webb,  Secre- 
tary, State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  DeL 

FLORIDA. — All  shipments  into  the  State  shall  have  attached 
to  each  package  a  certificate  stating  that  the  contents  have  been 
stripped  of  foliage  and  fumigated  as  per  rules  and  regulations. 
All  persons  selling  nursery  stock  without  the  State  shall  pay  a 
fee  of  $5  per  annimi  and  register  with  the  inspector  of  nursery 
stock,  file  a  certificate  of  inspection  and  receive  permission  to 
sell  nursery  stock  in  the  State.  It  is  declared  unlawful  to  know- 
ingly sell  or  transport  any  infested  or  infected  nursery  stock  in 
the  State.  Rules  and  regulations  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
E.  W.  Berger,  Inspector  of  Nursery  Stock,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

OEOROIA. —  Nurseries  are  inspected  annually.  A  signed  dup- 
plicate  of  inspection  certificate,  together  with  a  statement  by  the 
nurserymen  that  all  stock  intended  for  Georgia  will  be  fumi- 
gated in  accordance  with  directions  furnished  them,  must  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  State  Entomologist.  Official  tags  of  the 
Georgia  State  Board  of  Entomology  will  be  furnished  by  the 
State  Entomologist  at  the  following  price:  One  hundred  tags, 
60  cents,  postpaid;  200  tags,  85  cents,  postpaid;  300  tags,  $1.10, 
postpaid;  500  tags,  $1.35,  sent  by  express,  collect;  1,000  tags, 
$2,  sent  by  express,  collect.    Each  shipment  of  nursery  stock  into  { 

the  State  of  Georgia  must  bear  the  official  tag  of  the  Georgia  State  I 

Board  of  Entomology  and  also  a  duplicate  certificate  of  inspection  1 

of  the  State  from  which  the  shipment  is  made.    E.  L.  Worsham, 
State  Entomologist,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

IDAHO. —  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  import  or  sell 
nursery  stock  without  first  applying  to  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
cultural Inspection  and  filing  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  and 
securing  annual  license  upon  payment  of  $10.  Shipments  into  the 
State  should  bear  a  copy  of  an  official  certificate  of  fumigation 
emanating  from  the  place  where  the  stock  was  grown.  All  ship- 
ments into  the  State  must  bear  a  label  showing  the  name  of  the 
shipper,  the  locality  where  grown  and  variety  of  nursery  stock. 
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All  nursery  stock,  fruit  trees  or  horticultural  plants  sold  or 
delivered  by  principal  or  agents  shall  be  true  to  name  and  variety 
as  represented.  AH  nursery  stock  shipped  into  this  State,  whether 
bearing  certificate  of  inspection  or  not,  must  be  inspected  again 
upon  its  arrival,  the  consignee  paying  for  such  inspection.  Every 
nursery  firm  doing  business  in  this  State  must  pay  annually  $1 
additional  for  each  agent  who  represents  them.  J.  U.  McPherson, 
State  Horticultural  Inspector,  Boise,  Idaho. 

ILLIHOIS. —  State  nurseries  are  inspected  and  certified  not 
later  than  October  1.  An  inspection  certificate  shall  be  valid 
for  one  year  from  date  of  inspection.  The  State  Entomologist  is 
authorized  to  revoke  a  certificate  if  he  finds  it  is  being  used  in 
violation  of  the  law.  He  is  also  required  to  furnish  all  Illinois 
nurserymen  with  a  list  of  State  and  government  inspectors  whose 
certificates  may  be  received  as  equally  valid  as  his  own,  and  the 
nurseryman  receiving  stock  under  such  certificates  is  authorized 
to  substitute  for  them  the  Illinois  certificate  of  inspection.  Each 
dealer  in  nursery  stock  who  has  no  nursery  of  his  own  and  each 
agent  for  a  nursery  located  outside  of  Illinois  is  required  to  fur- 
nish to  the  State  Entomologist  annually  a  sworn  statement,  show- 
ing that  the  stock  in  which  he  deals  has  been  duly  inspected  and 
to  submit  for  approval  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  inspection. 
Nursery  stock  shipped  into  the  State  must  bear  a  certificate  of 
inspection  attached  to  each  car,  box,  bale,  bundle  or  packaga 
Dr.  S.  A.  Forbes,  State  Entomologist;  P.  A.  Glenn,  Chief 
Inspector,  Urbana,  IlL 

INDIANA. — ^AU  nurseries  are  inspected  between  June  1  and 
October  1  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  head  of  the  inspection 
department  may  consider  advisable.  Stock  sent  into  or  within 
the  State  must  be  plainly  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  consignor 
and  the  consignee  and  must  bear  a  certificate  signed  by  a  State 
or  government  official  showing  that  the  inclosed  stock  has  been 
inspected  and  found  free  from  injurious  insects  and  plant  dis- 
eases. All  foreign-grown  stock  must  be  inspected  upon  arrival  at 
its  destination  in  Indiana.  C.  H.  Baldwin,  State  Entomologist, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

IOWA. —  State  nurseries  are  inspected  at  owner's  request  or  if 
supposed  to  be  infested  with  dangerously  injurious  insects  or 
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plant  disease,  and  nurserymen  are  prohibited  from  selling  or 
shipping  without  inspection.  Shipments  into  the  State  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  apparent  freedom  from  injurious 
insects  or  plant  diseases.  A  copy  of  inspection  certificate  must 
be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  State  Entomologist.  Prof.  H.  E. 
Summers,  State  Entomologist,  Ames,  la. 

KANSAS. —  Nurseries  are  inspected  annually  between  June 
15  and  November  1.  Certificates  are  valid  until  the  first  day 
of  the  following  June.  No  nursery  stock  shall  be  brought  into 
the  State  nor  offered  for  sale  within  the  State  without  having  been 
properly  inspected  as  shown  by  an  accompanying  certificate. 
State  Entomological  Commission,  Topeka,  Kan.  Prof.  Geo.  A. 
Dean,  Entomologist,  Manhattan,  Kan.  Prof.  S.  J.  Hunter, 
Entomologist,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

KEHTTTCEY. —  Nurseries  are  inspected  annually.  Every  pack- 
age of  nursery  stock  shipped  into  the  State  must  have  a  copy  of 
a  certificate  of  inspection  attached  and  bear  on  the  label  a  list  of 
the  contents.  Duplicate  certificates  of  inspection  may  be  filed 
with  the  State  Entomologist.  Prof.  H.  Garman,  State  Ento- 
mologist, Lexington,  Ky. 

LOTTISIANA —  Nursery  inspection  is  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration.  The  entomologist 
of  the  experiment  station  will  have  charge  of  the  work,  so  all 
communications  concerning  nursery  inspection  should  be  addressed 
to  him. 

The  regulations  of  the  Board  require  every  box,  bundle,  bale 
or  package  of  nursery  stock  shipped  into  the  State  to  be  plainly 
labeled  with  a  copy  of  a  valid  and  unexpired  certificate  of  inspec- 
tion, and  nurserymen  shipping  stock  into  this  State  must  file  a 
copy  of  their  certificate  with  the  Board.  J.  B.  Garrett,  Ento- 
mologist, State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

HAIBE. — Nurseries  within  the  State  are  inspected  annually. 
All  nursery  stock  shipped  into  the  State  shall  bear  on  each  box 
or  package  a  certificate  that  the  contents  have  been  inspected.  The 
State  Horticulturist  has  power  to  inspect  all  stock  shipped  into 
the  State  at  point  of  destination,  whether  under  certificate  or  not, 
and  if  found  infested  with  any  injurious  insects  or  plant  diseases 
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he  shall  cause  it  to  be  destroyed  or  returned  to  the  consignor. 
Agents  or  other  parties,  excepting  growers,  who  sell  or  deal  in 
nursery  stock,  or  solicit  purchases  of  nursery  stock,  shall  make 
application  for  an  agent's  license  and  shall  file  with  the  State 
Horticulturist  name  and  location  of  nursery  and  place  of  business 
of  the  nurserymen  or  tree  dealers  whom  they  represent  or  from 
whom  they  purchase  their  stock.  Such  application  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  fee  of  $5.  A.  K.  Gardner,  State  Horticulturist, 
Augusta,  Maina 

KABYLAND. —  Nurseries  are  inspected  at  least  once  in  six 
months.  All  nursery  stock  subject  to  attack  of  insect  pests  must 
be  fumigated.  Shipments  into  the  State  must  be  labeled  with  the 
name  of  consignor  and  consignee  and  each  package  bear  a  certifi- 
cate of  inspection.  Duplicate  certificates  should  be  filed  with  the 
State  Entomologist  Dr.  T.  B.  .Symons,  State  Entomologist,  Prof. 
J.  B.  S.  Norton,  State  Pathologist,  College  Park,  ]^Id. 

UASSACHUSETTS. —  Nurseries  in  the  State  are  inspected  an- 
nually. Agents  or  other  persons,  excepting  growers  who  desire  to 
sell  nursery  stock  in  the  State,  shall  make  application  to  and  re- 
ceive from  the  State  Nursery  Inspector  an  agent's  license,  and 
shall  file  with  the  State  Nursery  Inspector  names  and  addresses 
of  all  persons  or  nurseries  from  whom  they  purchase  stock.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  sell, 
deliver  or  ship  within  the  State  any  nursery  stock  unless  such 
person,  firm  or  corporation  holds  a  grower's  certificate  or  an  agent's 
license,  and  a  copy  of  such  certificate  or  license  must  accompany 
each  car,  box  or  package  delivered  or  shipped. 

The  State  Nursery  Inspector  shall  have  power  to  inspect  at  its 
point  of  destination  all  nursery  stock  coming  into  the  State,  and 
should  such  stock  be  found  to  be  infested  with  injurious  insects  or 
plant  diseases  he  may  cause  it  to  be  destroyed,  or  treated  or  re- 
turned to  the  consignor  at  the  consignor's  expense.  Dr.  H.  T. 
Femald,  State  Nursery  Inspector,  Amherst,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN — Nurseries  are  subject  to  inspection;  infested 
trees  must  be  destroyed  and  the  remainder  of  the  stock  within  a 
half  mile  must  be  fumigated.  Shipments  into  the  State  must 
bear  on  every  package,  plainly  labeled,  the  name  of  the  consignor 
and  consignee,  statement  of  contents   and  a  certificate  showing 
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that  the  contents  have  been  inspected  by  a  State  or  Government 
officer,  and  if  of  species  subject  to  the  attack  of  San  Jose  scale 
must  be  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  Certificates  of 
fumigation  must  also  be  attached,  together  with  a  certificate  of 
inspection.  This  applies  to  individual  orders  when  several  are 
contained  in  the  same  shipment.  All  nurserymen,  whether  resi- 
dents of  Michigan  or  other  States,  who  wish  to  grow  or  sell  stock 
within  the  State  must  apply  to  the  State  inspector  of  nurseries 
on  or  before  August  1  of  each  year  for  a  license,  for  which  the  fee 
is  JJ^S.OO.  A  bond  for  $1,000  must  also  be  filed.  Certificates  of 
inspection  must  be  filed  with  the  State  inspector  of  nurserietf 
before  any  stock  is  shipped  into  the  State.  Prof.  L.  R.  Taft, 
State  Inspector  of  Nurseries,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

MnniESOTA. — Inspection,  annual  compulsory.  Inspection  may 
be  oftener  if  it  seems  desirable. 

Shipments  into  the  State  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  inspection. 

Carrying  companies  accepting  stock  not  so  tagged  are  re- 
sponsible and  liable  to  prosecution. 

Dealers  in  other  States  sending  stock  into  Minnesota  for  sale 
must  file  a  copy  of  their  certificates  with  the  State  Entomologist. 
Professor  F.  S.  Washburn,  State  Entomologist,  St.  Anthony 
Park,  Minn. 

MISSISSIPPI. —  Every  nursery  in  the  State  must  be  inspected 
before  November  1  of  each  year,  and  every  bundle,  bale  or 
package  of  stock  sold  or  transported  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  the  certificate  of  inspection  attached  in  a  conspicuous 
place.  Every  person  or  firm  from  other  States  wishing  to  ship 
nursery  stock  into  Mississippi  must  file  with  the  entomologist 
a  copy  of  their  certificate  which  shall  state  that  the  nursery  is 
properly  equipped  for  fumigating  all  nursery  stock.  A  copy  of 
the  certificate  shall  be  attached  to  every  bundle,  bale  or  package 
of  nursery  stock  delivered  within  the  State.  Every  nurseryman 
must  state  that  all  nursery  stock  shipped  into  this  State  will  be 
fiunigated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  R.  W.  Harned,  Entomolo- 
gistj  Agricultural  College,  Miss. 

HISSOITBI. —  Nurseries  are  inspected  annually.  Each  nursery 
outside  of  Missouri  shipping  stock  into  Missouri  must  apply  at 
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the  office  of  the  Chief  Inspector  for  a  permit  which  will  be  issued 
upon  filing  the  necessary  papers  and  copy  of  their  nursery  in- 
spection certificata  No  fee  is  charged  for  the  permit  All  agents 
or  salesmen  for  outside  nurseries  must  apply  for  an  agent's  permit, 
Every  package  of  nursery  stock  shipped  into  the  State  must  be 
clearly  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  consignor,  consignee,  state- 
ment of  contents  and  a  certificate  showing  that  the  stock  therein 
contained  has  been  inspected  where  grown  by  a  duly  authorized 
inspector  and  found  to  be  apparently  free  from  dangerously  in- 
jurious insect  pests  and  plant  diseases.  Transportation  com- 
panies are  not  permitted  to  deliver  nursery  stock  unless  so 
labeled.  Leonard  Haseman,  Entomologist  and  Chief  Inspector, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Ma 

HONTANA. —  All  stock  brought  into  the  State  must  be  un- 
packed, inspected  and  fumigated  if  necessary  at  one  of  the  design 
nated  quarantine  stations,  viz.:  Glendive,  Miles  City,  Billings, 
Bozeman,  Lewistown,  Helena,  Great  Falls,  Missoula,  Victor, 
Como,  Darby,  Plains,  Mondak,  Glasgow.  Havre,  Kalispell, 
and  Eureka-  Nursery  stock  may  be  inspected  and  fumigated  at 
other  points  of  delivery  on  payment  of  all  costs.  To  sell  or  deliver 
nursery  stock  it  is  necessary  to  first  obtain  a  license  by  paying  a 
fee  of  $25  and  by  filing  with  the  State  Horticulturist  a  bond  in 
the  sum  of  $1,000  annually.  All  correspondence  knd  notice  of 
shipment,  including  an  invoice  of  stock,  must  be  sent  to  M.  L. 
Dean,  State  Horticulturist,  Missoula,  Mont. 

NEBKASKA. —  All  nursery  stock  shipped  into  the  State  shall  be 
labeled  with  the  names  of  consignor  and  consignee  and  a  certifi- 
cate showing  inspection  since  July  first  preceding.  Prof.  Law- 
rence Bruner  or  Prof.  Myron  H.  Swenk,  Assistant  State  En- 
tomologist, University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

NEVADA. —  Nursery  stock  shipped  from  other  States  shall  bear 
on  the  outside  of  each  car,  bale  or  package  a  label  giving  the 
names  of  the  consignor  and  consignee,  together  with  a  copy  of 
an  inspection  certificate  of  recent  date.  Such  certificate  of  in- 
spection must  bear  the  signature  of  a  qualified  person  in  authority 
in  the  State  in  which  such  nursery  stock  was  grown.  No  trans- 
portation company  shall  deliver  any  nursery  stock  lacking  such 
official  certificate  of  inspection.  J.  E.  Stubbs,  President,  State 
University,  Reno,  Nev. 
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NEW  HAHP8HISE. —  Nurseries  are  inspected  at  least  once 
each  year.  Shipments  into  the  State  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  inspection  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  an  affidavit  showing 
that  the  stock  has  been  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas, 
using  not  less  than  2/10  of  1  gram  of  cyanide  of  potassium  per 
cubic  foot  of  space,  in  an  air-tight  compartment  for  not  less  than 
40  minutes.  A  copy  of  the  certificate  of  inspection  or  a  copy 
of  the  affidavit  must  be  attached  to  each  car,  box  or  package 
shipped  into  the  State.  Conmiissioner  of  Agriculture,  Durham, 
N.  H. 

NEW  JEBSEY. —  The  law  requires  the  inspection  of  all  nurs- 
eries at  least  once  in  each  year.  Shipments  into  the  State  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  inspection,  or  copy  thereof, 
attached  to  each  car  or  parcel,  together  with  a  statement  from 
the  shipper  that  the  stock  therein  is  a  part  of  the  stock  inspected, 
and  stating  whether  such  stock  has  been  fumigated  with  hydro- 
cyanic gas  or  not.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  carriers  to  refuse 
for  transportation  within  the  State  all  stock  not  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  of  inspection. 

All  stock  coming  into  the  State  may  be  detained  for  examina- 
tion, wherever  found,  by  the  State  Entomologist  or  the  State 
Plant  Pathologist,  and  if  foimd  to  be  infested  with  any  insects 
or  plant  diseases,  injurious  or  liable  to  become  so,  will  be 
destroyed.  Dr.  T.  J.  Headlee,  State  Entomologist,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  State  Plant  Pathologist,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

NEW  MEXICO. —  No  law  relative  to  transportation  of  nursery 
stock.  The  Territorial  Legislature  of  1903  provided  for  county 
boards  of  horticultural  commissioners  which  were  given  authority 
to  control  orchard  pests.  Prof.  Fabian  Qareia,  Horticulturist, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  State  College,  N.  M. 

NEW  YOEK —  See  Pages  3,  4,  5,  6. 

NOBTH  CAEOLINA. —  Every  shipment  of  nursery  stock  into 
this  State  must  be  accompanied  by  a  valid  copy  of  a  certificate  of 
inspection.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  desiring  to  ship 
nursery  stock  into  this  State  must  file  a  copy  of  their  certificate 
with  the  entomologist.  It  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  nurserymen 
if  they  attach  a  guarantee  of  fumigation  to  the  shipment.  A  copy 
of  regulations  will  be  sent  on  application.  Franklin  Sherman,  Jr., 
Entomologist  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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VOBTH  DAXOTil —  The  director  of  the  Experiment  Station  is 
authorized  to  cause  inspection  and  prescribe  treatment  of  diseased 
nursery  stock.  Shipments  into  the  State  must  bear  a  certificate  of 
inspection.  Every  person  who  employs  agents  or  salesmen  or 
who  solicits  for  the  sale  of  nursery  stock  must  obtain  a  license 
upon  the  payment  of  $10  and  upon  filing  a  certificate  of  inspec- 
tion and  a  $500  bond.  Said  license  will  permit  holder  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  State  for  one  year.  Director  North  Dakota  Experi- 
ment Station,  Agricultural  College,  N.  D. 

OHIO. —  Shipments  of  nursery  stock  entering  the  State  must 
bear  the  name  of  the  consignor  and  consignee  and  be  accompanied 
by  an  official  certificate  of  inspection  or  fumigation.  Agents  are 
required  to  pay  a  license  fee  of  $1  and  dealers  a  license  fee  of 
$5,  also  to  file  sworn  statements  that  the  stock  which  they  sell  or 
deliver  has  been  officially  inspected  and  was  received  by  them  ac- 
companied with  a  valid  certificate  of  inspection  or  fumigation. 
N.  E.  Shaw,  Chief  Inspector,  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Columbus,  O. 

OKLAHOMA. —  Nurseries  are  inspected  annually.     No  nursery 

stock  shall  be  brought  into  the  State  without  having  been  previ- 

Dusly  properly  inspected  as  shown  by  an  accompanying  certificate. 

Benjamin  Hennessy,  Secretary,  State  Entomological  Commission, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

OSEOON.—  The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  has  char^  of  in- 
spection within  the  State.  All  nursery  stock  brought  into  the 
State  must  be  inspected  at  station  of  delivery  before  delivery  to 
consignea  If  found  infected  or  infested,  nursery  stock  must  be 
returned  to  consignor  or  destroyed.  Peach  pits,  peach  trees  and 
scions  and  other  trees  on  peach  roots  grown  in  or  coming  from 
districts  where  peach  yellows,  little  peach  or  peach  rosette  or 
either  of  are  known  to  exist  are  prohibited  entry.  Every  carload 
and  case  containing  nursery  stock,  trees,  plants,  etc.,  must  have 
plainly  marked  thereon  in  a  conspicuous  manner  and  place  the 
name  and  address  of  consignor ;  name  and  address  of  consignee ; 
name  of  country,  State  or  Territory  where  contents  were  grown 
and  must  show  that  it  contains  nursery  stock,  seedlings  or  seeds. 
Address  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  Portland,  Oregon. 

PEHNSYLVANIA. —  Nurseries  must  be  inspected  at  least  once 
a  year,  and  no  nurseryman,  agent,  dealer  or  broker  can  legally  sell 
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or  ship  stock  without  a  certificate  of  inspection.  Certificates  of 
fumigation  are  required  to  accompany  shipments  from  other 
States,  and  the  word  "  fumigated  "  printed  or  stencilled  on  or 
accompanying  the  certificate  of  inspection  will  not  be  accepted 
unless  it  is  apparent  that  such  word  is  a  part  of  the  certificate 
granted  by  a  State  inspection  officer. 

Nurseymen  from  other  States  are  required  to  file  affidavits  that 
all  nursery  stock  of  kinds  subject  to  infestation  by  San  Jose  scale 
will  be  properly  fumigated  before  shipment  into  the  State.  Blanks 
furnished  upon  application.  Dealers  in  nursery  stock  are  granted 
certificates  upon  application  and  the  filing  of  a  statement  that 
they  will  buy  nursery  stock  only  from  nurserymen  or  growers 
holding  valid  certificates  of  inspection. 

Transportation  companies  are  required  to  reject  all  stock  enter- 
ing the  State  unless  certificates  of  inspection  and  fumigation  are 
attached.  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  Economic  Zoologist;  Enos  B. 
Engle,  Chief  Nursery  Inspector,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

BHOSE  ISLAND. —  The  Inspection  Law  has  been  revised  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  now  provides  that  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture shall  appoint  a  State  Entomologist  whose  duties  it  shall 
be  to  inspect  nurseries  and  orchards  and  to  grant  an  annual  cer- 
tificate for  sale  of  nursery  stock.  All  nursery  stock  shipped 
into  the  State  must  bear  on  each  package  a  certificate  that  the 
contents  have  been  inspected  by  an  authorised  inspection  officer. 
The  State  Entomologist  is,  furthermore,  authorized  to  inspect  any 
nursery  stock  which  comes  into  the  State,  even  when  sent  in 
under  an  official  certificate,  if  he  deems  it  advisable,  and  shall 
order  its  return  to  the  consignor  if  any  injurious  insects  or  plant 
diseases  are  found  therein. 

An  affidavit  of  fumigation  is  no  longer  accepted  in  lieu  of 
official  inspection. 

Agents,  who  have  no  nursery,  and  who  wish  to  sell  nursery 
stock  within  the  State,  must  apply  to  the  State  Entomolc^st  for 
an  agent's  license  and  must  state  where  they  propose  to  purchase 
their  stock  to  be  sold.  A.  E.  Stene,  State  Entomologist,  Kingston, 
R  I. 

SOUTH  CAEOUNA — Stock  coming  from  other  States,  prov- 
inces or  foreign  countries  and  consigned  to  points  within  this 
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State  must  have  attached  to  every  bundle  or  package  an  inter- 
Btate  tag  or  permit  issued  by  the  South  Carolina  Crop  Pest  Com- 
mission. This  interstate  tag  or  permit  can  be  issued  only  after 
the  certificate  of  inspection  of  the  State,  country  or  province  where 
shipment  originated  has  been  approved  by  the  South  Carolina 
State  Crop  Pest  Commission  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  ento- 
mologist or  pathologist  of  the  said  commission.  It  is  further  re- 
quired that  the  fumigation  certificate  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Crop  Pest  Commission  is  properly  filled  out  and  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  entomologist  or  pathologist  of  the  commission  before  the 
interstate  tag  or  permit  can  be  issued,  unless  the  official  inspec- 
tion certificate  includes  a  statement  that  the  nursery  is  properly 
equipped  for  fumigating.  Prof.  A,  F.  Conradi,  State  Entomolo- 
gist, Prof.  H.  W.  Barre,  State  Pathologist,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

SOVTH  DAKOTA — AH  nursey  stock  shipped  into  the  State 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  inspection  issued  by  the 
State  Entomologist  of  the  State  from  which  it  was  shipped.  Any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  owning  a  nursey  which  sells  stock 
to  be  delivered  in  this  State  must  certify  where  the  stock  was 
grown  and  attach  this  statement  to  all  shipments.  Prof.  H.  C. 
Severin,  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

TENNESSEE. — Nurseries  are  inspected  annually  or  oftener  if 
necessary.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  without  the  State, 
desiring  to  do  business  within  the  State,  shall  file  with  the  State 
entomologist  and  plant  pathologist  a  copy  of  his  certificate  of 
inspection  issued  and  signed  by  proper  official  of  his  State,  as 
well  as  an  agreement  to  fumigate  properly  all  stock  shipped  into 
the  State.  Every  shipment  must  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of 
said  certificate  of  inspection  and  a  fumigation  tag.  Every  indi- 
vidual sale  or  bill  of  trees  shall  bear  a  copy  of  certificate.  Failure 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  subject  stock  to  confiscation. 
Prof.  G.  M.  Bentley,  State  Entomologist  and  Plant  Pathologist, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

TEXAS. —  Nurseries  and  greenhouses  are  inspected  annually. 
All  shipments  of  nursery  stock  originating  outside  the  State  must 
bear  shipping  tags  showing  copy  of  certificate  of  inspection  from 
the  State  inspector  of  the  State  in  which  the  shipment  originates, 
but  in  addition  thereto  they  must  have  a  tag  attached  showing 
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WAfciUJlOTOH. —  Xo  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  engage 
or  continue  in  the  business  of  selling  as  agent,  solicitor  or  other- 
wise within  the  State  or  importing  nursery  stock  without  first 
having  obtained  a  licensa  Nursery  license  fee  is  $5  per  year; 
nursery  agent's  license  fee  is  $1  per  year;  nursery  Bond  is  $1,000 
to  be  renewed  annually.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation 
licensed  to  do  business  in  this  State  must  notify  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  of  his  intention  to  ship  nursery  stock  giving  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  persons^  firms  or  corporations  to  whom 
the  shipments  are  made.  A  copy  of  the  notice  shall  also  be  sent 
the  Inspector  of  the  district  in  which  the  point  of  destination  is 
located.  For  full  information  address  F.  A.  Huntley,  Commis- 
sioner Horticulture,  Olympia,  Wash. 

WEST  VnUJIHIA.— The  State  Crop  Pest  Commission  has 
power  to  provide  quarantine  i*egulations  concerning  the  transporta- 
tion and  sale  of  nursery  stock.  No  person  or  corporation  either 
for  himself  or  as  agent  for  another  shall  offer  for  sale,  sell  or 
deliver  nursery  stock  unless  he  shall  have  first  procured  from  the 
State  Auditor  a  certificate  of  registration,  the  annual  fee  for  which 
is  $5.  All  nursery  stock  entering  the  State  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  inspection  and  also  by  an  official  permit  tag 
obtained  from  the  State  Entomologist.  Duplicate,  certificates  of 
inspection  should  be  filed.  W.  E.  Rumsey,  State  Entomologist, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

WISCONSIN. —  AH  persons,  firms  or  corporations  shipping 
nursery  stock  into  the  State  are  required  to  file  a  duplicate  certifi- 
cate of  inspection,  and  secure  a  State  license  at  the  cost  of  $5,  if 
selling  at  retail  or  through  agents.  Each  shipment  must  bear 
certificate  tags  which  shall  be  attached  to  each  package,  box  or  car- 
load lot  Transportation  companies  are  forbidden  to  deliver 
nursery  stock  unless  accompanied  by  valid  certificate  tags.  All 
agents  selling  nursery  stock  within  the  State  must  be  supplied  with 
an  agent's  duplicate  license  at  the  cost  of  $1  which  shall  bear  the 
same  number  and  date  as  that  of  the  principal.  Wilful  misrepre- 
sentation of  quality  or  variety  of  stock  offered  for  sale  shall  con- 
stitute a  punishable  misdemeanor.  Professor  J.  G.  Sanders,  Ento- 
mol(^ist  and  Chief  Nursery  Inspector,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Madison,  Wis. 
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wxOlQNO — ^Any  person  or  firm  wishing  to  do  business  in  this 
State  must  first  obtain  a  license.  Licenses  are  issued  on  appli- 
cation for  a  period  terminating  on  July  1  of  the  next  succeeding 
inspection  year  (approximately  two  years).  All  applications  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  license  fee  of  $25,  a  bond  in  the  sum  of 
$500,  conditioned  that  the  principal  will  faithfully  obey  the  law 
of  the  State,  and  by  a  certified  certificate  of  inspection  from  an 
authorized  inspector  in  the  State  from  which  shipments  are  to  be 
mada  On  receipt  of  these  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  issues 
authorized  shipping  tags  at  cost.  Nursery  stock  may  not  enter  the 
State  and  transportation  companies  may  not  deliver  unless  such 
tag  be  attached  to  each  and  every  box,  bundle  or  bale.  Before  mak- 
ing shipments  secure  copy  of  the  law  from  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  Professor  Aven  Nelson,  Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

CAKADA. —  No  nursery  stock  shall  be  imported  that  is  infested 
with  any  of  the  following  insect  pests  or  diseases :  San  Jose  scale, 
brown-tail  moth,  gypsy  moth,  woolly  aphis.  West  India  peach  scale, 
potato  canker,  gooseberry  mildew,  internal  and  external  parasitic 
diseases  of  potatoe,  branch  canker  and  blister  rust  of  white  pina 
Nursery  stock  shall  be  imported  only  through  the  ports  and  during 
the  periods  mentioned :  Vancouver,  B.  C,  from  October  1  to  May 
1;  Niagara  Falls,  Ont,  from  October  1  to  May  15;  Winnip^, 
Man.,  and  St.  John,  N.  B.,  from  March  15  to  May  15,  and  from 
October  7  to  December  7;  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  St.  Johns,  Que., 
from  March  15  to  May  15,  and  from  September  26  to  December  7. 

Importations  by  mail  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  r^ulations. 
The  port  by  which  it  is  intended  that  the  nursery  stock  shall  enter 
shall  be  clearly  stated  on  each  package  and  notice  of  shipment  must 
be  sent  to  the  Dominion  Entomologist,  Ottawa.  European  nursery 
stock  and  certain  other  classes  of  vegetation  may  in  the  case  of 
certain  ports  be  allowed  to  proceed  and  shall  be  inspected  at  point 
of  destination,  but  must  not  be  unpacked  except  in  the  presence 
of  the  inspector.  Copies  of  the  regulations  governing  the  importa- 
tion of  nursery  stock  into  Canada  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  C. 
Gordon  Hewitt,  Dominion  Entomologist,  Ottawa,  Canada,  to 
whom  all  inquiries  should  be  addressed. 

(R^ulations  for  shipment  of  nursery  stock  into  Canada  are 
to  be  revised  about  October  1,  1913.) 
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FOREWORD 

MANY  misleading  statements  concerning  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  in  New  York  State  have  been  cir- 
culated from  time  to  time.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  bulletin  to  correct  those  erroneous  ideas  and 
give  to  the  people  of  this  State,  as  well  as  of  other  States,  a 
view  of  the  situation  as  it  really  exists. 

In  presenting  the  claims  of  New  York  to  those  who  are 
seeking  farm  homes,  we  recognize  that  it  is  a  new  thing  for 
an  eastern  State  to  claim  superiority  over  her  western  sisters 
along  agricultural  lines.  For  years  the  opinion  has  prevailed 
that  New  York  State  is  chiefly  a  great  center  of  commercial 
activity  and  wealth.  The  west  has  looked  upon  this  State  prin- 
cipally from  the  standpoint  of  New  York's  ability  to  finance  her 
f  great  development  schemes.     The  fact  that  New  York  is  the 

leading  State  of  the  Union  in  the  power  of  her  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises  has  largely  overshadowed  the  truth  that 
she  is  still  and  always  will  be  the  Empire  State  in  the  variety 
and  special  value  of  her  agricultural  products. 

New  York  possesses  in.  one  section  or  another  the  chief 
agricultural  attractions  of  other  States,  to  which  are  added  her 
unexcelled  marjcets,  her  great  transportation  systems,  her  excep- 
tional educational  facilities  and  a  State  agricultural  law  pro- 
tecting farmers  against  frauds  of  almost  all  kinds. 

It  has  long  been  said  that  "distance  lends  enchantment;** 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  explanation  for  the  fact  that 
clever  men  can  come  into  our  State  and  sell  to  our  farmers 
for  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre  land  in  the 
far  west  or  the  far  south,  without  improvements,  without 
neighbors,  without  schools,  without  churches,  without  markets, 
without  those  things  that  men  most  want  and  immediately  set 
about  to  procure  when  they  establish  themselves  in  the  lonely 
places.  AH  these  advantages  are  everywhere  in  New  York, 
within  easy  reach  of  many  farms  that  may  be  procured  for 
from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  and  which  will 
produce  as  large  crops  as  the  land  in  the  west,  now  covered 
by  sage  brush,  or  in  the  south,  now  covered  by  tangled  weeds, 
and  for  sale  at  double  the  cost  of  the  New  York  land. 

la?) 
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Vegetables  and  Fruit  —  a  Profitable  Combination 


Pics  Give  a  Good  Account  or  Themselves  on  New  York  Farms 
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and  quick  deliveries.  Cold  storage  and  refrigerating  cars 
coming  from  a  distance  cannot  deliver  goods  that  will  compete 
with  those  fresh  with  the  dew  and  crisp  with  life,  straight  from 
the  field  of  the  New  York  farmer.  New  York  City  alone,  with 
its  approximately  five  million  consumers  and  with  its  perpetual 
stream  of  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  would  take  manyfold  more  farm  products  than  are  now 
produced  in  the  State. 

Transportation.  The  lines  of  transportation,  trunk  lines  and 
hranch  lines  of  railroads,  trolley  lines,  waterways  and  State 
roads  thread  the  State  like  a  network,  while  the  Erie  Canal, 
now  being  reconstructed,  furnishes  a  means  of  extremely  cheap 
transportation  to  the  numerous  cities  and  towns  on  its  banks. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  a  farm  that  is  not  within  a  short  driving 
or  easy  shipping  distance  of  some  important  market.  One- 
third  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  Is  within  one 
night's  shipment  by  express  and  thirty-six  hours  by  freight  of 
the  farms  of  the  State. 

Soils  and  Production.  The  soil  of  New  York  State  Is  chiefly 
of  glacial  origin,  which  class  of  soil  is  noted  the  world  over  for 
its  long-continued  productiveness  under  fair  treatment.  Like 
alt  classes  of  soils  the  glacial  soil  may  be  injured  by  Injudicious 
management,  but  it  can  be  restored  to  prime  condition  at  less 
expense  and  labor  than  can  most  soils.  The  prevailing  types  of 
soil  in  the  State  are  loam  and  clay  loam,  with  lighter  soil  in 
many  of  the  valleys. 


Canning  Factories  Furnish  a  Home  Market  for  Vegetables  and  Fsuits 
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Scene  on  a  New  York  State  Duck  Farm 


New  Yobk  State  Leads  in  Daisy  Cattle 
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To  some  extent,  the  areas  which  are  characterized  by  the 
production  of  certain  crops  or  agricultural  industries  possess 


A  WELL-rniED  OncRAKD 

distinct  types  of  soil  and  such  divisions  may  be  followed  in 
describing  the  predominating  soil  types. 


These  is  Money  in  Growing  Grapes 
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Great  Lakes  Area.  South  of  Lake  Ontario  is  a  low  plain  of 
level  land  noted  for  the  production  of  apples  of  rich  flavor  and 
good  keeping  quality.  Pears  are  also  grown,  and  peaches  near 
the  lake.  The  eastern  portion  produces  enormous  quantities  of 
strawberries.  TTie  counties  of  Niagara,  Orleans,  Monroe  and 
Wayne  are  in  the  center  of  this  region,  but  the  adjoining 
counties  also  participate  in  the  producri<»i  of  fruit  and  contain 
much  of  the  same  soil.  Much  of  the  soil  is  loam  which  is  ad-' 
mirably  suited  to  the  production  of  apples,  pears,  plums  and' 
cherries.  Especially  for  color,  flavor  and  keeping  quality  of 
apples,  the  loam  is  highly  esteemed.  The  clay  loam  is  well 
adapted  to  grass  and  small  grain,  and  the  sandy  loam  and  sand 


Bekkshires  on  a'  New  Youk  State  Fasu 

to  small  fruit  and  vegetables.  Owing  to  the  heavy  nature  of 
the  clay  and  its  occasional  need  of  drainage,  a  difficulty  may  be 
experienced  in  fitting  the  land  early  in  the  spring.  This  may  be 
largely  overcome  by  fall  plowing,  and  altogether  overcome  by 
tile  drainage. 

Great  Plateau.  South  of  the  region  just  described  and 
reaching  to  the  southern  border  of  the  State  is  a  moderately' 
high  plateau  extending  from  the  plain  bordering  Lake  Erie  to 
the  Catskill  Mountains.  This  plateau  is  deeply  cut  by  valleys 
of  rivers,  creeks  and  of  the  finger  lakes,  which  last  beautiful 
bodies  of  water  lie  in  valleys  deeply  eroded  during  glacial  times. 
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A  Typical  New  Yobk  State  Corn  Field 


Cabbage  is  Extensively  Grown  in  New  York  State 
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New  York  State  Wh£at  Field 
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CouHTKy  Cburcb  and  Schoolhouse  in  Western  New  York 
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ness  basis.  The  agricultural  colleges  are  fitting  men  to  take 
up  the  work  of  cultivating  the  soil  in  an  intelligent  manner 
and,  in  this  way,  the  farmer's  work  is  being  placed  on  a  plane 
with  the  other  important  professions.  The  lure  of  the  city 
is  to  a  great  extent  counteracted  by  the  modern  implements 
and  labor-saving  devices,  which  have  served  to  do  away  with 
the  oldtime  drudgery  on  the  farm.  There  is  now  no  reascwi 
that  the  farm  home  should  not  be  as  attractive  as  the  city 
home.  Electricity  is  being  used  throughout  large  sections  of 
the  country.  Telegraph  and  telephone  lines  and  the  rural  free 
delivery  mail  service  have  banished  the  old  farm  isolation. 

These  unoccupied  farms,  with  their  uncultivated  but  fertile 
acres,  constitute  a  reserve  asset  of  almost  untold  wealth  to  the 
State.  It  is  inevitable  that,  with  the  rapid  growth  in  popula- 
tion of  cities,  towns  and  manufacturing  centers,  every  acre  of 
available  land  in  rile 
State  will  be  com- 
pelled to  contribute 
its  full  share  of  prod- 
ucts to  the  demands 
that  will  be  made  by 
our  own  home  mar- 
kets. The  wisdom  of 
the  men  who  take 
early  advantage  of 
the  prevailing  low 
prices  of  farm  lands 
in  New  York  State 
will  be  amply  re- 
warded. 

The  existence  of 
these  cheap  New 
York  farms  has  been 
taken  as  proof  that 
they  have  been  aban- 
doned because  the 
land  could  no  longer 
be  profitably  culti- 
vated. The  state- 
ment that  land  in 
Hops  akb  a  Profitable  Ckop  New    York    is    WOm 
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out  or  greatly  exaggerated.  Some  of  the  methods  of  farming 
may  be  worn  out,  but  our  soil,  when  properly  cared  for,  pro- 
duces crop  yields  that  compare  most  favorably  with  those  of 
other  States.  New  York  stands  first  in  the  production  of 
milk,  hay,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  vegetables,  apples,  nursery 
products,  beans,  flowers,  hops,  onions  and  farm  forest  products 
and  second  in  honey,  wax  and  grapes.  The  tobacco  crop 
amounts  to  fourteen  million  pounds  a  year.  Hops,  sugar 
beets,  meats  (beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork)  and  poultry 
products  are  raised  as  the  farmer  elects  and  at  greater  profit 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country  because  of  nearness 
to  markets.  Many  farmers  near  New  York  City  and  die 
other  large  cities  of  the  State  are  engaging  most  profitably  in 
truck  farming. 

Each  year  since  1905  a  list  of  farms  for  sale  or  to  rent  in 
New  York  has  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Each  farm  is  described  as  to  location,  size,  soil,  spe- 
cial adaptation  to  crops,  timber,  water,  fences,  buildings,  price 
terms,  name  and  address  of  owner  or  agent.  As  a  result  of 
this  work  over  eight  million  dollars  has  been  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  the  farms  listed  in  the  several  bulletins.  Hundreds 
of  these  cheap  farms,  ranging  in  price  from  five  to  twenty-five 
dollars  an  acre,  have  been  bought.  In  not  one  instance  has  the 
owner  failed  to  secure  a  satisfactory  reward  from  a  proper 
cultivation.  Cases  are  on  record  where  farms  costing  less  than 
eight  dollars  an  acre  have  produced  crops  bringing  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  The  latest  edition  of  the  farm 
bulletin  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  Albany. 
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This  volume  is  issued  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  helpful  to 
seekers  after  knowledge  along  dairying  lines  and  help  to  set  in  a 
true  light  the  facts  relating  to  this  important  industry  in  the 
Empire  State.  It  has  been  made  possible  only  by  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  the  many  contributors  who  have  so  cheerfully 
given  their  best;  men  who  were  selected  because  of  their  ability 
to  treat  the  particular  subject  assigned  to  them.  To  these,  the 
compiler  would  express  his  appreciation  and  gratitude, — 
especially  to  Governor  Hoard;  native  of  this  state,  successful 
dairyman  and  dairy  editor,  who  has  probably  done  more  by  acts, 
and  with  voice  and  pen,  to  advance  the  dairy  interest  of  this 
state  and  nation,  than  any  other  individuaL 
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served  by  any  person  over  the  ago  of  twenty-one  years.  No  person 
shall  be  excused  from  attending  and  testifying  or  producing  any 
records,  books,  papers  or  other  documents  before  said  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  or  any  of  his  deputy  commissioners  of  agri- 
culture or  other  person  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose  upon 
such  investigation  upon  the  ground  or  for  the  reason  that  the  tes- 
timony or  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  required  of  him 
may  tend  to  convict  him  of  a  crime  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture,  but  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter 
or  thing  concerning  which  he  ipay  so  testify  or  produce  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  and  no  testimony  so  given  or  produced 
shall  be  received  against  him  upon  any  criminal  action,  investi- 
gation or  proceeding.  Any  person  who  shall  omit,  neglect  or 
refuse  to  attend  and  testify  or  to  produce  any  records,  books, 
papers  or  documents,  if  in  his  power  so  to  do,  in  obedience  to 
such  subpoena  or  subpoena  duces  tecum  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  and  knowingly  make 
any  false  statement  under  oath  before  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, a  deputy  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  other  person 
designated,  as  provided  herein,  concerning  a  material  matter, 
shall  be  guilty  of  perjury.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
his  deputy  commissioners  of  agriculture  and  other  persons 
designated,  as  provided  herein,  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  in  the  usual  ap- 
propriate forms  to  any  person  in  any  matter  or  proceedings  au- 
thorized as  aforesaid  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  or  relating  to 
this  chapter  and  to  take  and  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  in 
the  usual  appropriate  forms,  in  taking  any  affidavit  or  deposition, 
which  may  be  necessary  or  required  by  law  or  by  any  order,  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  for  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  official  purposes,  affairs,  powers,  duties  or  proceed- 
ings of  said  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  his  deputy  commis- 
sioners of  agriculture  or  for  any  official  purpose  lawfully  au- 
thorized by  said  commissioner  of  agriculture.  (As  amended  by 
chapter  345  of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 
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fl^idT  ^        ^«  Milk  containing  more  than  eighty-eight  and  one-half  per 

centum  of  water  or  fluids. 
Milk  wAidM,     2.  Milk  containing  less  than  eleven  and  one-half  per  centum  of 

milk  solids.  ^ 
''■**  3.  Milk  containing  less  than  three  per  centum  of  fats. 

Time  4.  Milk  drawn  from  cows  within  fifteen  days  before  and  five 

days  after  parturition. 
Peed  of         5^  Milk  drawn  from  animals  fed  on  distillery  waste  or  any 

substance  in  a  state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction  or  on  any 

unhealthy  food, 
innniury        6.  Milk  drawu  from  cows  kept  in  a  crowded  or  unhealthy  con- 
ZT"""'     dition;  or  milk  produced  or  kept  in  insanitary  surroundings  or 

in  any  environment  or  under  any  condition  whatever  that  is 

inimical  to  its  healthfulness  or  wholesomeness. 
Remorai  of     7.  Milk  from  which  any  part  of  the  cream  has  been  removed. 

cream.  ^  ^  *'      .  . 

Dilution.  8.  Milk  which  has  been  diluted  with  water  or  any  other  fluid, 
or  to  which  has  been  added  or  into  which  has  been  introduced  any 
foreign  substance  whatever. 

Pure  or  un-     AH  adulterated  milk  shall  be  deemed  unclean,  unhealthy,  im- 

adultarated  '  "^  ' 

mmi^and  -puTe  and  unwholesome.  The  terms  "  pure  milk  "  or  "  unadul- 
terated milk  *'  when  used  singly  or  together,  mean  sweet  milk  not 
adulterated,   and  the   terms   ^'  pure   cream "   or  "  unadulterated 

croi^!"***  cream"  when  used  singly  or  together,  mean  cream  taken  from 
pure  and  unadulterated  milk.  The  term  "  adulterated  cream  " 
when  used  shall  mean  cream  containing  less  than  eighteen  per 
centum  of  milk  fat  or  cream  to  which  any  substance  whatsoever 
has  been  added.  (As  amended  by  chapter  455  of  the  Laws  of 
1913.) 

People  V.  Bosch,  129  App.  Div.  660;  People  v.  Bowen,  182  N.  Y.  1;  People  V. 
Cipperly,  101  Id.  634;  8.  c.  (dissenting  opinion),  37  Hun,  324;  People  v. 
Eddy,  12  N.  Y.  Supp.  628;  People  v.  Kibler,  106  N.  Y.  321;  People  v.  Koster, 
50  Misc.  Rep.  46;  People  v.  Anton  Koster,  121  App.  Div.  8o2;  People  v. 
Liberman  Dairy  Co.,  195  N.  Y.  609;  People  v.  Schaeffer,  41  Hun,  23;  People 
V.  West,  106  N.  Y.  293;  People  v.  McDermott  Dairy  Co.,  132  N.  Y.  Supp. 
329;  Bellows  v.  Raynor,  207  N.  Y.  389. 

§  31.  Care  and  feed  of  cows,  and  care  and  keeping  of  the  prod- 
uce from  such  cows.  No  person  shall  keep  cows,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  for  market  or  for  sale  or  exchange,  or  for  manufac- 
turing the  milk  or  cream  from  the  same  into  any  article  of  food,  in 
a  crowded  or  unhealthy  condition  or  in  unhealthful  or  unsanitary 
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teria  in  exeesdive  nninbers.  All  milk  sold  as  certified  milk  shall 
be  conspicuously  marked  with  the  name  of  the  commission  certify- 

^iS7  an  i^g  i*-     ^^y  person  delivering  milk  to  any  butter  or  cheese  f ac- 

ni9.  '"  tory,  condensary,  milk  gathering  station  or  railway  station  to  be 
shipped  to  any  city,  town  or  village  shall  be  deemed  to  expose  or 
offer  the  same  for  sale  whether  the  said  milk  is  delivered  or  con- 
signed to  himself  or  another.  Each  and  every  can  thus  delivered, 
shipped  or  consigned,  if  it  be  not  pure  milk,  must  bear  a  label 

coMtit-      or  card  upon  which  shall  be  stated  the  constituents  or  ingredients 

suted.       of  the  contents  of  the  can. 

People  V.  Abramson  and  Fichhandler,  137  App.  Div.  549;  People  v.  Beaman, 
102  Id.  151;  People  v.  Briggs,  121  Id.  927,  193  N.  Y.  457;  People  v.  Cip- 
perly,  101  Id.  634;  s.  c.  (dissenting  opinion),  37  Hun,  324;  People  v.  Eddy, 
12  N.  Y.  Supp.  628;  People  v.  Kibler,  106  N.  Y.  321;  People  v.  Liberman 
Dairy  Co.,  128  App.  Div.  904,  931;  People  v.  Schaeffer,  41  Hun,  23;  People 
V.  Tsitsera,  138  App.  Div.  446,  122  N.  Y.  Supp.  915;  People  v.  West,  106  N.  Y. 
293. 

Kind  of         §  33.  Seg^ations  in  regard  to  butter  and  cheese  factories.    'No 
hjbiteS.""    person  shall  sell,  supply  or  bring  to  be  manufactured  to  any 
butter  or  cheese  factory  any  milk  diluted  with  water,  or  any  un- 
clean, impure,  unhealthy,  adulterated  or  unwholesome  milk,  or 
milk  from  which  any  of  the  cream  has  been  taken,  except  pure 
skim  milk  to  skim-cheese  factories.     Xo  person  shall  sell,  sup- 
Any  part  of  ply  or  bring  to  be  manufactured  to  any  butter  or  cheese  factory 
tick.    *^    any  milk  from  which  there  has  been  kept  back  any  part  of  the 
Sour  muk.  milk  commouly  known  as  strippings,  or  any  milk  that  is  sour, 
except  pure  skim  milk  to  skim-cheese  factories.     The  owner  or 
proprietor  or  the  person  having  charge  of  any  butter  or  cheese 
d^iT**'pro-  factory,  not  buying  all  the  milk  used  by  him,  shall  not  use  for  his 
fM?iy-^     own  benefit,  or  allow  any  of  his  employees  or  any  other  person  to 
°**°'  use  for  his  own  benefit,  any  milk,  cream,  butter  or  cheese  or  any 

other  product  thereof,  brought  to  such  factory,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owners  of  such  milk  or  the  products  thereof.     Every 
butter  or  cheese  manufacturer  not  buying  all  the  milk  he  uses,  shall 
Record  of    kccp  a  corrcct  account  of  all  the  milk  daily  received,  of  the  num- 
rcsa.  ber  of  packages  of  butter  and  cheese  made  each  day,  and  the  num- 

ber of  packages  and  aggregate  weight  of  cheese  and  butter  dis- 
posed of  each  day;  which  account  shall  be  open  to  inspection  to 
any  person  who  delivers  milk  to  such  factory.  Whenever  haanu- 
facturers  of  butter  or  cheese  purchase  milk  upon  the  basis  of  the 
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§  35.  Tntpeotion;  how  conducted.  When  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  an  assistant  commissioner,  or  any  person  or  officer 
authorized  by  the  commissioner,  or  by  this  chapter,  to  examine  or 
inspect  any  product  manufactured  or  offered  for  sale  shall  in 
discharge  of  his  duties  take  samples  of  such  product,  he  shall  be- 
fore taking  a  sample,  request  the  person  delivering  the  milk  or 
who  has  charge  of  it  at  the  time  of  inspection,  to  thoroughly  stir 
or  mix  the  said  milk  before  the  sample  is  taken.  If  the  person 
so  in  charge  refuses  to  stir  or  mix  the  milk  as  requested,  then  the 
person  so  requesting  shall  himself  so  stir  and  mix  the  milk  before 
taking  the  sample,  and  the  defendant  shall  thereafter  be  precluded 
from  introducing  evidence  to  show  that  the  milk  so  taken  was  not 
a  fair  sample  of  the  milk  delivered,  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for 
sale  by  him.  The  person  taking  the  sample  of  milk  for  analysis 
shall  take  duplicate  samples  thereof  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one 
witness,  and  he  shall  in  the  presence  of  such  witness  seal  both  of 
such  samples,  and  shall  tender,  and,  if  accepted,  deliver  at  the 
time  of  taking  one  sample  to  the  manufacturer  or  vender  of  such 
product,  or  to  the  person  having  custody  of  the  same,  with  a  state- 
ment in  writing  of  the  cause  of  the  taking  of  the  sample.  In  tak- 
ing samples  of  milk  for  analysis  at  a  creamery,  factory,  platform 
or  other  place  where  the  same  is  delivered  by  the  producer  for 
manufacture,  sale  or  shipment,  or  from  a  milk  vender  who  pro- 
duces the  milk  which  he  sells,  with  a  view  of  prosecuting  the  pro- 
ducer of  such  milk  for  delivering,  selling  or  offering  for  sale  adul- 
terated milk,  the  said  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  assistant  or 
his  agent  or  agents  shall  within  ten  days  thereafter,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  said  producer,  take  a  sample  in  a  like  manner  of  the 
mixed  milk  of  the  herd  of  cows  from  which  the  milk  first  sampled 
was  drawn  and  shall  deliver  the  duplicate  sample  to  the  said  pro- 
ducer and  shall  cause  the  sample  taken  by  himself  or  his  agent 
to  be  analyzed.  If  the  sample  of  milk  last  taken  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  or  his  agent  or  agents  shall  upon  analysis 
prove  to  contain  no  higher  percentage  of  milk  solids,  or  no  higher 
percentage  of  fat  than  the  sample  taken  at  the  creamery, 
factory,  platform  or  other  place,  then  no  action  shall  lie  against 
the  said  producer  for  violation  of  subdivisions  one,  two,  three, 
seven  and  eight  of  section  thirty  of  this  chapter.     In  taking  a 
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by  re-marking  or  otherwise  said  name  or  initials  of  any  such 
owner,  dealer  or  shipper,  so  stamped,  marked  or  fastened  upon  . 
um  ot  T9'  said  can,  jar  or  bottle.  Nor  shall  any  person  without  the  consent 
JJipSiSJ'  ^^  *^®  owner  use  such  can,  jar  or  bottle,  for  any  other  purpose 
than  for  milk  or  cream ;  nor  shall  any  person  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  place  in  any  such  can,  jar  or  bottle,  any  substance  or 
product  other  than  milk  or  cream. 

§  37.  fiegnlations  in  regard  to  condensed  milk.  No  condensed 
milk  shall  be  made  or  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  or  exchange  un- 
Muk  ii8«d.  less  manufactured  from  pure,  clean,  healthy,  fresh,  unadulterated 
and  wholesome  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  not  been  removed 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  or  unless  the  proportion  of  milk  solids 
shall  be  in  quantity  the  equivalent  of  eleven  and  one-half  per 
centum  of  milk  solids  in  crude  milk,  and  of  which  solids  twenty- 
Labeis  on  fivo  per  ccutum  shall  be  fats.  No  person  shall  manufacture, 
^  '  sell  or  offer  for  sale  or  exchange  in  hermetically  sealed  cans, 
any  condensed  milk  unless  put  up  in  packages  upon  which  shall 
be  distinctly  labeled  or  stamped  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor- 
poration by  whom  made  and  the  brand  by  which  or  under  which 
it  is  made.  When  condensed  milk  shall  be  sold  from  cans  or 
packages  not  hermetically  sealed,  the  producer  shall  brand  or 
label  the  original  cans  or  packages  with  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  milk  contained  therein.  (As  amended  by  chapter 
608  of  the  Laws  of  1911.) 

Genesee  Valley  Milk  Products  Co.  v.  J.  H.  Jones,  128  N.  Y.  Supp.  191  (con- 
densed skim  milk). 

tire'^taii.     §  ^^-  Manufacture  and  sale  of  imitation  butter  prohibited.    No 
bSiS.        person  by  himself,  his  agents  or  employees,   shall  produce  or 
manufacture  out  of  or  from  any  animal  fats  or  animal  or  vege- 
table oils  not  produced  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from 
the  same,  the  article  known  as  oleomargarine  or  any  article  or 
product  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  natural  butter  produced  from 
Awjtion^of  -pnTBy  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  of  the  same ;  or  mix,  compound 
■**°**-       with  or  add  to  milk,  cream  or  butter  any  acids  or  other  deleterious 
substance  or  any  animal  fats  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils  not  pro- 
duced from  milk  or  cream,  so  as  to  produce  any  article  or  sub- 
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stance  or  any  Kutnan  food  in  imitation  or  in  semblance  of  natural  JSlut^ 
butter,  nor  sell,  keep  for  sale  or  offer  for  sale  any  article,  aub-  *"""■ 
stance  or  compound,  made,  manufactured  or  produced  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  whether  such  article,  sub- 
stance or  compound  shall  be  made  or  produced  in  this  state  or 
elsewhere.     Any  person  manufacturing,  selling,  offering  or  ex-  ^[^"°3„ 
posing  for  sale  any  commodity  or  substance  in  imitation  or  sem-  ^uSS^ 
blance  of  butter,  the  product  of  the  dairy,  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of 
a  violation  of  this  chapter,  whether  he  sells  such  commodity  or 
substance  as  butter,  oleomargarine  or  under  any  other  name  or 
designation  whatsoever  and  irrespective  of  any  representations 
he  may  make  relative  to  such  commodity  or  substance.    Any  dealer 
in  any  article  or  product,  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  which  is  pro-  '*"^J" 
hibited  by  this  section,  who  shall  keep,  store  or  display  such  ^^"^  *" 
article  or  product,  with  other  merchandise  or  stock  in  his  place 
of  business,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  the  same  in  his  possession 
for  sale. 

People  Y.  Areneburg,  40  Hun,  368;  a.  a,  reverBed,  103  N.  T.  388,  100 
Id.  123;  People  v.  Bremer,  68  App.  Div.  U;  People  v.  Clark,  124  N.  Y. 
Eupp.  1023;  People  v.  Fried,  62  Misc.  Rep.  240;  People  r.  Hale,  62  Id.  240; 
People  V.  Hill,  44  Huu,  472;  People  v.  Kerin,  3»  Id.  631,  4  Crim.  Rep. 
140;  People  v.  Laning,  40  App.  Div.  227,  69  N.  Y.  Supp.  1057;  People  v. 
Mahane)',  41  Hun,  26;  People  v.  Man,  9fi  N.  Y.  377;  People  ex  rel.  McAulej 
V.  Wahle,  IZ4  App.  Div.  762 ;  People  v.  Meyer,  44  Id.  1 ;  People  v.  Schintziua, 
61  Misc.  Rep.  410;  People  v.  Simpson  Crawford  Co.,  02  Id.  240;  People  ». 
Teele,  131  App,  Div.  87;  Plumley  v.  Commonwealth  of  MnsiachuBcttB,  165 
U.  S,  461,  15  Sup,  Ct.  Kept.  154;  Powell  t.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  114 
Penn.  St.  265,  127  U.  S.  878;  Waterbury  v.  Egan,  3  Misc.  Rep.  358,  62  State 
Rep.  421,  23  N.  Y.  Supp.  115;  Waterbury  v.  Newton,  50  N.  J,  L.  634. 

§  39.  Kanitfactaie  or  mixint*  of  animal  fata  vith  milk,  onam 
or  butter  prohibited.  No  person  shall  manufacture,  mix  or  com- 
pound with  or  add  to  natural  milk,  cream  or  butter  any  animal 
fats  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils,  nor  make  or  manufacture  any  tan. 
oleaginous  substance  not  produced  from  milk  or  cream,  with  in- 
tent to  sell  the  same  as  butter  or  cheese  made  from  unadulterated 
milk  or  cream  or  have  the  same  in  his  possession  with  such  in-' 
tent ;  nor  shall  any  person  solicit  or  take  orders  for  the  same  6r 
offer  the  same  for  sale,  nor  shall  any  such  article  or  substance*"* 
or  compound  so  made  or  produced,  be  sold  as  and  for  butter  or" 
cheese,  the  product  of  the  dairy.  No  person  shall  coat,  powder 
or  oolor  with  annatto  or  any  coloring  matter  whatever,  butterine  omaitaa. 
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or  oleomargarine  or  any  compound  of  the  same  or  any  product  or 
manufacture  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  animal  fats  or  animal 
or  vegetable  oils  not  produced  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream 
by  means  of  which  such  product,  manufacture  or  compound  shall 
resemble  butter  or, cheese,  the  product  of  the  dairy;  nor  shall  he 
have  the  same  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell  the  same  nor 
shall  he  sell  or  offer  to  sell  the  same.  No  person  by  himself,  his 
agents  or  employees,  shall  manufacture,  sell,  offer  or  expose  for 
sale,  buttef  that  is  produced  by  taking  original  packing  stock  or 
other  butter  or  both  and  melting  the  same,  so  that  the  butter  fat 
can  be  drawn  off,  then  mixing  the  said  butter  fat  with  skimmed 
milk  or  milk  or  cream  or  other  milk  product  and  rechurning  the 
said  mixture,  or  that  is  produced  by  any  similar  process  and  is 
commonly  known  as  boiled  or  process  butter,  unless  he  shall  plainly 
brand  or  mark  the  package  or  tub  or  wrapper  in  which  the  same  is 
put  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  with  the  words  "  renovated  butter  " 
or  "  process  butter."     If  the  same  shall  be  put  up,  sold,  offered 

prtnte!"'  ^^  exposed  for  sale  in  prints  or  rolls,  then  the  said  prints  or  rolls 
shall  be  labeled  plainly  with  printed  letters  in  a  conspicuous  place 
on  the  wrapper  with  the  words  "  renovated  butter  "  or  "  process 
butter."  If  the  same  is  packed  in  tubs  or  boxes  or  pails  or  other 
kind  of  a  case  or  package  the  words  ^*  renovated  butter  "  or  "  pro- 
cess butter  "  shall  be  printed  on  the  top  and  side  of  the  same  in 
letters,  at  least,  one  inch  in  length,  so  as  to  be  plainly  seen  by  the 
purchaser.    If  such  butter  is  exposed  for  sale,  uncovered,  not  in  a 

Dtopijjr  package  or  case,  a  placard  containing  the  label  so  printed  shall  be 
attached  to  the  mass  of  butter  in  such  manner  as  to  easily  be  seen 
and  read  by  the  purchaser.  Every  person  selling,  offering  or  ex- 
posing for  sale  at  retail,  "  renovated  butter  "  or  "  process  butter," 
shall  cause  each  parcel  or  package  of  such  butter  delivered  to  or 
for  a  customer  to  be  wrapped  in  a  light  colored  paper  on  which 
shall  be  printed  in  black  letters,  not  less  than  three-eighths  inch 
square  and  in  Gothic  type,  the  words  "  renovated  butter  "  or  "  pro- 
cess butter."     No  person  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  any 

«▼••  butter  or  other  dairy  products  containing  a  preservative,  but  this 

shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  salt  in  butter  or  cheese, 
or  spirituous  liquors  in  club  or  other  fancy  cheese  or  sugar  in 
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§  41.  Coloring  matter,  dairy  terms,  tize  of  package,  labeling, 
penalties.    No  person  manufacturing  with  intent  to  sell  any  sub- 
stance or  article  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter  or  cheese  not 
made  exclusively  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  or  both,  with 
salt  or  rennet  or  both  and  with  or  without  coloring  matter  or  sage, 
but  into  which  any  animal,  intestinal  or  offal  fats,  or  any  oils  or 
fats  or  oleaginous  substance  of  any  kind  not  produced  from  pure, 
unadulterated  milk  or  cream,  or  into  which  melted  butter,  or 
butter  in  any  condition  or  state  or  any  modification  of  the  same, 
or  lard  or  tallow  shall  be  introduced,  shall  add  thereto  or  combine 
imiutioc     therewith  any  annatto  or  compounds  of  the  same,  or  any  other 
cSior.         substance  or  substances  whatever,  for  the  purpose  or  with  the 
effect  of  imparting  thereto  a  color  resembling  yellow,  or  any  shade 
of  yellow  butter  or  cheese,  nor  introduce  any  such  coloring  mat- 
ter or  other  substance  into  any  of  the  articles  of  which  the  same 
Sale  or      is  composed.     And  no  person  selling  any  oleaginous  substance 
color.         not  made  from  pure  milk  or  cream  of  the  same  as  a  substitute  for 
butter  shall  sell,  give  away  or  deliver  with  such  substance  any 
oairr         coloring  matter;  nor  shall  any  person  manufacturing,  selling  or 
hibiud.      offering  for  sale  any  such  goods  make  or  sell  them  under  any 
brand,  device  or  label  bearing  words  indicative  of  cows  or  the 
product  of  the  dairy  or  the  names  of  breeds  of  cows  or  cattle, 
nor  use  terms  indicative  of  processes  in  the  dairy  in  making  or 
preparing  butter ;  no  such  substance  shall  hereafter  be  sold,  offered 
Si'*5Jid    ^^  exposed  for  sale  in  this  state  except  it  be  sold  in  packages  con- 
P*^^     taining  not  more  than  five  pounds,  such  packages  to  be  wrapped 
and  sealed,  the  original  seal  of  which  shall  be  unbroken  and  upon 
which  seal  shall  be  plainly  printed  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer  of  said  oleomargarine,  and  the  said  packages  shall 
be  plainly  and  conspicuously  labeled  with  the  word  ^*  Oleomarga- 
rine" in  Gk)thic  or  equally  conspicuous  letters  at  least  three- 
SS^        eighths  of  an  inch  high.     The  word  "  Oleomargarine  "  in  large 
prominent  letters  shall  be  stamped  by  indentation  on  each  sep- 
arate brick  or  portion  of  the  substance  itself  before  it  is  wrapped 
and  sealed. 

Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  forty 
or  forty-one  of  the  agricultural  law  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  penalty 
to  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  of  not  less  than  fifty 
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Notic*    to 
clean  n- 


ilppliea- 
tioo    for 


Iiibitions  contained  in  this  article  against  the  sale  of  adulterated 
milk  shall  not  apply  to  skim-milk,  which  is  clean,  pure,  healthy, 
wholesome  and  unadulterated,  except  by  skimming,  sold  for  use  in 
the  county  in  which  it  is  produced  or  an  adjoining  county,  if  it  is 
sold  for  and  as  skimmed  milk.  The  prohibitions  in  this  article 
against  the  sale  of  cheese  made  from  unadulterated*  milk  or  cream, 
shall  not  apply  to  pure  skim-cheese  made  from  milk  which  is  clean, 
pure,  healthy,  wholesome  and  unadulterated,  except  by  skimming. 

People  V.  Kibler,  106  N.  Y.  321. 

§  45.  TTnclean  receptacles  and  places  for  *keping  milk;  notice 
to  violators  of  provisions.  Xo  person,  firm,  association  or  corpora- 
tion, producing,  buying  or  receiving  milk  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing the  same  for  consumption  as  such,  or  for  manufacturing  the 
same  into  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  or  other  human  food, 
shall  keep  the  same  in  utensils,  cans,  vessels,  rooms,  or  buildings 
that  are  unclean  or  have  unsanitary  surroundings  or  drainage  or 
in  any  condition  whatsoever  that  would  tend  to  produce  or  pro- 
mote conditions  favorable  to  unhealthfulness  or  disease.  The 
commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  notify  all  persons,  firms,  asso- 
ciations or  corporations,  violating  this  section,  to  clean  said  uten- 
sils, cans,  vessels,  rooms  or  buildings,  or  to  so  improve  the  sanitary 
conditions  that  the  law  will  not  be  violated,  and  if  such  notice  is 
complied  with  in  ten  days'  time,  Sundays  excepted,  then  no  action 
shall  lie  for  a  violation  of  this  section.  Any  person  having  charge 
of  any  milk  gathering  station  where  milk  is  received  from 
the  dairymen  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  same  for  con- 
sumption or  shipping  the  same  to  market  for  consumption  as 
human  food  before  taking  such  charge  or  operating  or  working  as 
such  agent  or  person  in  charge  shall  apply  to  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  for  a  license  to  so  work  or  operate  or  have  charge, 
and  shall  at  the  time  of  making  such  application,  file  with  the 
commissioner  a  statement  under  oath,  setting  forth  the  fact  that 
he  will  not  while  having  charge  of  or  operating  any  such  milk 
gathering  establishment  or  while  employed  therein  adulterate  or 
suflFer  or  permit  the  adulteration  of  any  such  milk  or  any  product 
thereof  during  the  term  for  which  he  may  be  licensed.    After  the 

*So  in  the  originaL 
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^l  OT  Any  guch  station  or  establishment  so  selling  or  shipping 
paekag*.  jj^jj^  ^^^  consumption  as  aforesaid,  each  original  bottle  or 
package  of  one  quart  or  less  of  cream  so  shipped  or  sold 
shall  bear  a  label  securely  attached  to  the  side  of  such 
bottle  or  package  on  which  shall  be  conspicuously  printed  the 
word  "  cream  "  in  black  letters  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  length  or  else  the  word  "cream"  shall  be  blown  in  the  side 
of  such  bottle  in  plain  raised  letters  of  at  least  one-half  an  inch 
in  length,  and  the  top  and  side  of  each  and  every  other  original 
package  or  can  containing  cream  or  original  crate  or  case  con- 
taining bottles  of  cream  so  shipped  or  sold  shall  bear  a  label  se- 
curely attached  on  which  shall  be  conspicuously  printed  the  word 
"  cream  "  in  black  letters  of  at  least  one  inch  in  length  and  also 
a  plainly  written  or  printed  statement  on  the  label  stating  from 
whom  and  what  station  the  same  is  shipped  and  the  name  of  the 
consignee  and  point  of  destination  and  the  date  on  which  the  cream 
therein  was  produced  by  such  separation  or  skimming.  The  ship- 
ment of  each  and  every  such  original  package  of  cream  so  shipped 
and  not  so  labeled  as  herein  required  shall  constitute  a  separate 
violation.     When  cream  is  so  separated  or  skimmed  from  milk 


slons 


to  AduN     at  any  such  station  or  establishment  and  the  supply  of  milk  on 
with  Bkim-  hand  thereat  at  the  time  of  the  next  r^ular  daily  shipment  of 


milk  therefrom,  consisting  of  the  total  amount  of  milk  in  such 
shipment,  together  with  that  remaining  on  hand  immediately  after 
such  shipment,  is  not  thereby  decreased  or  correspondingly  less 
than  the  total  quantity  received  during  any  period  extending 
from  some  point  of  time  before  such  skimming  was  done  until  the 
time  of  such  shipment,  together  with  the  amount  of  milk  on  hand 
at  the  commencement  of  such  period,  and  such  decrease  is  not 
equal  in  amount  to  the  quantity  of  milk  that  must  have  been  used 
in  so  separating  such  cream  in  addition  to  the  quantity  otherwise 
there  used  or  disposed  of  during  such  period,  such  fact  is  con- 
clusive that  skim  milk  or  other  foreign  substance  was  added  to 
i*^»p-  such  milk  supply  within  such  period  and  shall  be  presumptive 
AwuM.  evidence  within  the  meaning  of  this  section  that  the  same  was 
added  to  each  can  or  vessel  of  milk  in  such  shipment.  When 
cream  or  skim  milk  is  found  to  have  been  on  the  premises  of  any 
such  station  or  establishment  or  is  sold  or  shipped  therefrom,  such 
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cream  or  skim  milk  ao  fotmd  or  eo  sold  or  shipped  therefrom  shall 
be  presumed  to  have  been  produced  by  separating  or  skimming  at 
such  station  or  establishment.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  rela- 
tive to  the  adulteration  of  milk  by  removing  cream  therefrom 
or  adding  skim  milk  or  other  foreign  substance  thereto,  it  shall  be 
presumed  that  when  cream  has  been  produced  by  so  skimming  or 
separating  or  butter  has  been  manufactured,  there  was  made  at 
least  five  quarts  of  milk  in  the  production  of  each  quart  of  cream 
so  produced  and  there  was  necessarily  so  produced  thereby  at  least 
four  quarts  of  skim  milk  to  each  quart  of  cream  so  produced,  and 
that  there  was  used  at  least  nine  quarts  of  milk  in  the  production 
of  each  pound  of  butter  so  manufactured.  If  any  such  person  so 
duly  licensed  shall  thereafter  refuse  or  neglect  to  keep  and  preserve 
full  and  complete  records  as  herein  required  or  shall  refuse  to 
exhibit  such  records  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  his  assist- 
ants or  agents  or  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  relative  to  milk  or  the 
products  thereof  he  shall  forfeit  his  license  and  shall  be  disquali- 
fied for  a  period  of  five  years  from  being  again  licensed  by  the 
commissioner  of  agricultiu«.  {As  amended  bjf  chapter  408  of 
the  Imrs  of  1913.) 

§  46.  TTmnnitary  oanx  and  reoeptaoles  condemned.    All  cans,  or 
receptacles  used  in  the  sale  of  milk,  cream  or  curd  for  consump- 
tion, or  in  transporting  or  shipping  the  same  to  market  or  the 
delivery  thereof  to  purchasers  for  consumption  as  human  food, 
when  found  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  bis  assistants 
or  agents  to  he  in  unfit  condition  to  be  so  Tised  by  reason  of  being 
worn  out,  badly  rusted,  or  with  rusted  inside  surface,  or  unclean  '^ 
or  unsanitary  or  in  such  condition  that  they  can  not  be  rendered" 
clean  and  sanitary  by  washing,  and  will  tend  to  produce  or  pro- 
mote in  milk,  cream  or  curd  when  contained  therein,  bad  flavors, 
unclean  or  unwholesome  conditions  favorable  to  unhealthfulness 
or  disease,  shall  be  condemned  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
or  his  assistants  or  agents.    Every  such  can  or  receptacle  when  so  ^ 
condemned  shall  be  marked  by  a  stamp,  impression  or  device, " 
designed  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  showing  that  it  has"" 
been  so  condemned,  and  when  so  condemned  shall  not  thereafter  ^ 
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be  used  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  so  selling,  transporting 
or  shipping  milk,  cream  or  curd. 

§  47.  Seceptacles  to  be  cleansed  before  returning;  receptacles 
may  be  seized;  evidence;  violation;  milk  can  inspectors.  Whenever 
any  can  or  receptacle  is  used  for  transporting  or  conveying  milk, 
cream  or  curd  to  market  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or  furnishing 
the  same  for  consumption  as  human  food,  which  can  or  receptacle, 
when  emptied,  is  returned  or  intended  to  be  returned  to  the  person 

oiaautng  SO  selHug,  f  umishiug  or  shipping  such  substance  to  be  again  thus 
used,  or  which  is  liable  to  continued  use  in  so  transporting,  con- 
veying, selling  or  shipping  such  substance  as  aforesaid,  the  con- 
sumer, dealer  or  consignee  using,  selling  or  receiving  the  milk, 
cream  or  curd  from  such  can  or  receptacle,  shall,  before  so  return- 
ing such  can  or  receptacle  remove  all  substances  foreign  to  milk 
therefrom,  by  rinsing  with  water  or  otherwise.  When  any 
such  milk,  cream  or  curd  is  sold  within  any  city  of  this  state  or 
shipped  into  any  such  city,  the  fact  of  such  shipment  or  sale  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  same  was  so  shipped  or  sold  for 

Quu  to  consumption  as  human  food.  When  any  such  can  or  receptacle  is 
returned  or  delivered  or  shipped  to  any  person  or  creamery  so 
selling  such  substance  within,  or  shipping  the  same  into  such  city, 
it  is  deemed  that  such  can  or  receptacle  is  liable  to  such  continued 
use  in  so  selling  or  shipping  such  substance  therein  for  consump- 
tion as  human  food  within  the  meaning  and  purposes  of  this 
section  and  section  fortynaix.    "No  person  shall  place  or  suffer  to 

2^*^'      be  placed  in  any  such  can  or  receptacle  any  sweepings,  refuse,  dirt, 

•*°^  litter,  garbage,  filth  or  any  other  animal  or  vegetable  substance, 

nor  shall  any  such  consignee  or  other  person  through  himself,  his 
agent  or  employee,  bring  or  deliver  to  any  person  or  railroad  or 
other  conveyance  any  such  can  or  receptacle  for  the  purpose  of 
such  return,  or  any  milk,  cream  or  curd  can  or  receptacle  for  the 
purpose  of  delivery  or  shipment  to  any  person  or  creamery  en- 

unwubad  gaged  in  so  selling  or  shipping  such  substances  for  consumption 
as  human  food,  which  can  or  receptacle  contains  such  foreign  sub- 
stance or  which  has  not  been  rinsed  as  herein  provided.  The 
word  "  curd  "  as  used  in  this  section  and  section  forty-six  applies 
to  the  substance  otherwise  known  as  ^^  pot  cheese  '^  or  ^^  cottage 


Curd 
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cheese."  Whenever  any  sach  can  or  receptacle  is  used,  returned, 
delivered  or  shipped  in  violation  of  this  section,  or  of  section 
forty-six  of  this  chapter,  every  such  use,  return,  delivery  or  ship- 
ment of  each  such  can  or  receptacle  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
violation  thereof.  Such  cans  or  receptacles  so  used,  returned, 
-  delivered  or  shipped  in  violation  of  this  section  or  of  section 
forty-six  may  be  seized  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  his 
assistants  or  agents  and  held  as  evidence  of  such  violation.  For 
the  proper  enforcement  of  this  section  and  section  forty-six,  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  may  appoint  two  milk  can  inspectors 
to  be  stationed  chiefly  in  the  city  of  New  York  who  shall  receive 
the  usual  compensation  of  other  agents  of  the  department  of 
agriculture.  (As  amended  hy  chapter  608  of  the  Laws  of  1911.) 
People  V.  Freedenberg,  155  App.  Div.  199. 

§  48.  Maanfaotnrer'B  brand  of  cheese.    Every  manufacturer  of  « 
whole-milk  cheese  may  put  a  brand  or  label  upon  such  cheese  <•' 
indicating  "  whole-milk  cheese  "  and  the  date  of  the  month  and 
year  when  made;  and  no  person  shall  use  such  a  brand  or  label 
upon  any  cheese  made  from  milk  from  which  any  of  the  cream  has 
been  taken.     The  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  procure  and 
issue  to  the  cheese  manufacturers  of  the  state,  on  proper  applies- « 
tion  therefor,  and  under  such  regulations  as  to  the  custody  and 
use  thereof  as  he  may  prescribe,  a  uniform  stencil  brand  or  labels 
bearing  a  suitable  device  or  motto,  and  the  words,  "  New  York 
state  whole-milk  cheese."    Every  such  brand  or  label  shall  be  used  J"' 
upon  the  outside  of  the  cheese  and  shall  bear  a  different  number 
for  each  separate  factory.    The  commissioner  shall  keep  a  book,  in 
which  shall  be  registered  the  name,  location  and  number  of  each  J 
manufactory  using  the  brands  or  labels,  and  the  name  or  names 
of  the  persons  at  each  manufactory  authorized  to  use  the  same. 
No  such  brand  or  labels  shall  be  used  upon  any  other  than  whole- 
milk  cheese  or  packages  containing  the  same.     {As  amended  bj/i 
chapter  207  of  the  Laws  of  1910.) 


§  49.     Vse  of  false  brand  prohibited;  branding  of  iMm-milk 
cheese  regulated.    No  person  shall  offer,  sell  or  expose  for  sale,  in 
any  package,  butter  or  cheese  which  is  falsely  branded  or  labeled. 
3 
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known  as  cheddar  cheese  made  from  skimmed  or  partially  skimmed 
milk  unless  the  same  is  branded  to  show  that  it  is  skim-milk  cheesa 
Brandins     AH  such  choeso  SO  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  shall  be  branded 

Cheddar  '     ,  j»  .  i.  i  .  ,  . 

chMM.  with  the  words  ^'  skim-milk  cheese,  or  if  such  cheese  contains  thir- 
teen per  centum  of  milk  fat  or  over,  it  may  be  branded  "  medium 
skim-milk  cheese,"  or  if  it  contains  eighteen  per  centum  of  milk 
fat  or  over,  it  may  be  branded  "  special  skim-milk  cheese,"  Such 
branding  shall  be  upon  the  sides  of  both  the  cheese  and  the  con- 
tainer. The  branding  herein  provided  shall  be  in  block  letters  at 
least  one-half  an  inch  squara  (As  amended  by  chapter  456  of 
the  Laws  of  1913.) 

§  50.  County  trade  marks.    At  a  regular  or  special  meeting  of 
Adoption     a  county  dairymen's  association  in  any  county  of  the  state  there 
trade  mark,  may  be  adopted  a  county  trade  mark,  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers present  and  voting,  to  be  used  as  a  trade  mark  by  a  person 
manufacturing  pure  unadulterated  butter  or  full-cream  cheese  in 
Fnin«         such  county.    The  secretary  of  the  association  shall  forthwith  send 

trad©  mark.  "^      .      .  *'    . 

to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  a  copy  of  such  trade  mark, 
which  copy  he  shall  place  on  file  in  his  office,  noting  thereupon  the 
tofringo.  day  and  hour  he  received  the  same.  But  one  county  trade  mark 
for  butter  and  for  cheese  shall  be  placed  on  file  for  the  same 
county.  No  association  shall  adopt  any  trade  mark  of  any  county 
already  on  file,  or  use  that  of  any  other  county  in  the  formation 
of  a  trade  mark. 

People  V.  Luhrs,  195  N.  Y.  377. 

§  51.  Object  and  intent  of  this  article.     This  article  and  each 
i^^tion     section  thereof  are  declared  to  be  enacted  to  prevent  deception  in 
the  sale  of  dairy  products,  and  to  preserve  the  public  health,  which 
is  endangered  by  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  the  articles  or 
hwith.        substances  herein  regulated  or  prohibited. 

§  52.  Penalties.    Every  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions 

of  this  chapter,  shall  forfeit  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  New 

York  the  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one 

*?"*..        hundred  dollars  for  the  first  violation  and  not  less  than  one  hirn- 

Tiolatlott. 
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dred  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  second  and  J[^ 
each  subsequent  violation.  When  such  violation  consists  of  the 
manufacture  or  production  of  any  prohibited  article,  each  day  dur-  tidiu 
ing  which  or  any  part  of  which  such  manufacture  or  production 
is  carried  on  or  continued,  shall  be  deemed  a  separata  violation. 
When  the  violation  consists  of  the  sale,  or  the  offering  or  exposing 
for  sale  or  exchange  of  any  prohibited  article  or  substance,  the 
sale  of  each  one  of  several  packages  shall  constitute  a  separate 
violation,  and  each  day  on  which  any  such  article  or  substance  is 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale  or  exchange  shall  constitute  a  separata 
violation.  When  the  use  of  any  such  article  or  substance  is  pro- 
hibited, each  day  during  which  or  any  part  of  which  said  article 
or  substance  is  so  used  or  furnished  for  uge,  shall  constitute  a 
separate  violation,  and  the  fumisliing  of  the  same  for  use  to  each 
person  to  whom  the  same  may  be  furnished  shall  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate violation.  Whoever  by  himself  or  another  violates  any  of  the  ^"^ 
provisions  of  articles  three,  four,  six,  eight  and  nine  or  sections 
three  hundred  fourteen  and  three  hundred  fifteen  of  this  chapter 
or  of  sections  one  hundred  six,  one  hundred  seven  and  one  hundred 
eight  of  this  chapter  sh^ll  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars, 
nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  one  month  nor  more  than  six  months  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  for  the  first  offense;  and  by  six  months*  im- 
prisonment for  the  second  offense. 

Friedgood  v.  Kline,  87  Mise.  Rep.  (A.  T.)  428,  123  N.  Y.  Supp.  247 J 
People  V.  BriggB,  121  App,  Div.  027;  People  v.  Briggs,  103  N.  Y.  457;  People 
V.  Anton  Koater,  121  App.  Div,  852;  People  v.  Spencer  as  Trustee.  201  N.  Y. 
105  (vinegar  cumulative  penalties) ;  People  v.  Wiggins,  201  N.  Y.  lei  (nob 
proper  party  deft). 

§  53.  Butterine  and  timilar  prodnoti  not  to  be  pnrohaied  hy 
certain  institntioni.  No  money  appropriated  by  law  for  mainte- 
nance and  support  in  whole  or  In  part  of  a  state  institution ;  nor 
money  received  by  a  charitable,  benevolent,  penal  or  reformatory 
institution  from  the  state,  or  from  a  county,  city  or  town  thereof, 
or  appropriated  by  such  county,  city  or  toivn  for  the  maintenance 
or  support  in  whole  or  in  part  of  such  institution;  nor  money  be- 
longing to  or  used  for  the  maintenance  or  support  of  such  institu- 
tion, shall  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of,  or  in  payment  for,  but- 


^ 
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ferine,  oleomargarine,  lard,  cheese,  or  articles  or  products  in  imita- 
tion or  semblance  of  natural  butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure 
unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same,  which  articles  or 
products  have  been  rendered  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  animal  fats,  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils  not  produced  from 
unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same. 

§  54.  Purchase,  sale  and  use  of  butterine  and  similar  products 
prohibited  in  certain  institutions.  No  officer,  manager,  superin- 
tendent or  agent  of  an  institution  mentioned  in  section  fifty-three 
of  this  chapter,  shall  purchase  for  the  use  of  such  institution  arti- 
cles or  products,  for  the  purchase  of  which  the  money  appropri- 
ated by  law,  or  by  a  county,  city  or  town,  is  forbidden  to  be  used 
by  section  fifty-three  of  this  chapter,  and  no  person  shall  sell  to, 
or  for  the  use  of  such  institution,  such  articles  or  products.  Nor 
shall  such  articles  or  products  be  used  as  articles  of  food  or  for 
cooking  purposes  in  such  institutions  within  this  state. 


ProhtbU 
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§  55.  licensing  of  milk  gathering  stations  where  milk  is 
bought.  On  and  after  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen,  no  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation,  shall  buy 
milk  within  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  the  same  to  any 
city  for  consumption  or  for  the  manufacture  thereof  into  butter, 
cheese,  condensed  milk  or  other  human  food,  unless  such  business 
be  regularly  transacted  at  an  office  or  station  within  the  state  and 
unless  such  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  be  duly 
licensed  as  provided  in  this  and  the  ensuing  sections  of  this  article. 
Every  such  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  before  engag- 
ing or  continuing  in  the  business  of  buying  milk  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  August  first,  file  an  appli- 
cation with  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  for  a  license  to  trans- 
act such  business.  The  application  shall  state  the  nature  of  the 
statement,  busiuoss,  as  hereinabove  set  forth,  the  full  name  of  the  person  or 
corporation  applying  for  the  license,  and,  if  the  applicant  be  a 
firm  or  association,  the  full  name  of  each  member  of  such  firm,  or 
association,  the  city,  town  or  village  and  street  number  at  which 
the  business  is  to  be  conducted,  and  such  other  facts  as  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  shall  prescriba     The  applicant  shall 
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further  satisfy  the  commiasioner  of  his  or  its  character,  financial 
responBibilitj  and  good  faith  in  seeking  to  carry  on  such  business. 
The  conunisBloner  shall  thereupon  issue  to  such  applicant,  aa 
payment  of  ten  dollars,  a  license  entitling  the  applicant  to  con-  licum 
duct  the  business  of  buying  milk  from  dairymen  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid  at  an  office  or  station  at  the  place  named  in  the  appli- 
cation until  the  first  day  of  September  next  following;  provided,  '^J^ 
however,  that  if  the  application  be  presented  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  if  the  applicant  so  elects,  such  license  may  be  granted 
to  begin  on  the  first  day  of  September  next  following  and  run 
for  a  term  of  one  year.    A  license  shall  not  be  issued,  however,  omoBfl 
to  any  applicant  if  during  the  year  preceding  the  filing  of  the  'Jf}° 
application  a  complaint  from  any  seller  of  milk  shall  have  been 
filed  with  the  commissioner  against  such  applicant  for  any  of  the 
grounds  specified  in  section  fifty-seven  hereof,  and  such  complaint 
shall  have  been  established  as  true  and  juat  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  commissioner  after  such  complaint  shall  have  been  investi- 
gated by  the  commissioner  in  the  manner  provided  by  section 
fifty-six  hereof. 

The  term  "  station  "  or  "  milk  gathering  station,"  as  used  in  Drtm. 
this  and  the  ensuing  sections  of  this  article,  shall  include  an  estab- 
lished office  where  the  business  of  buying  milk  as  herein  provided 
is  carried  on,  with  or  without  a  place  or  premises  in  connection 
therewith  for  the  physical  handling  of  milk.  {As  added  by  chap- 
ter  408  of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 


§  5G.  Fover  of  oommiaiionftr  to  Investi^te.  The  cqmnussioner 
and  his  assistants  shall  have  power  to  investigate  upon  the  com- 
plaint of  any  interested  person,  or  of  his  own  motion,  the  record 
of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation"  applying  for  or  holding  a  li- 
cense, or  any  transaction  involving  the  purchase  by  such  applicant 
or  licensee  or  attempted  purchase  of  milk  for  shipment  as  pro- 
vided in  section  fifty-five ;  and  for  such  purpose  may  examine  the 
ledgers,  books  of  aceoimt,  memoranda  or  other  documents  of  any 
such  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  applying  for  or  hold- 
ing a  license  and  may  take  testimony  therein  under  oath ;  but 
information  relating  to  the  general  business  of  any  such  person, 
firm,  association  or  corporation,  disclosed  by  such  investigation 
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and  not  relating  to  the  immediate  purpose  thereof  shall  be  deemed 
of  a  confidential  nature  by  the  commissioner^  his  assistants^  rep- 
resentatives and  employees.  When  a  complaint  is  filed  with  the 
commissioner,  he  shall  attempt  to  secure  an  explanation  or  adjust- 
ment, and^  failing  this  within  ten  days,  he  shall  cause  a  copy  of 
the  complaint,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  time  and  place  for  a 
hearing  thereon,  to  be  served  personally  or  by  mail  upon  said  ap- 
plicant or  licensee.  If  served  by  mail,  such  complaint  and  notice 
shall  be  directed  to  the  applicant  or  licensee  at  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, with  postage  fully  prepaid  thereon.  Such  service  shall  be 
made  at  least  seven  days  before  the  hearing.  At  the  time  and 
place  appointed  for  such  hearing,  the  commissioner  or  his  as- 
sistants shall  hear  the  parties  to  the  complaint,  shall  have  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  shall  enter  in  the  records  of  the  office  of 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  a  decision  either  dismissing  such 
complaint  or  specifying  the  facts  which  he  deems  established  on 
such  hearing.   {As  added  by  chapter  408  of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 
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§  57.  Granting  and  revoking  licenses.  The  commissioner  of 
agriculture  may  decline  to  grant  a  license  or  may  revoke  a  license 
already  granted  when  he  is  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  the  follow- 
ing cases  or  either  of  them : 

1.  Where  a  money  judgment  has  been  secured  by  any  milk 
producer  and  has  been  entered  against  such  applicant  or  licensee 
and  remains  unsatisfied  of  record. 

2.  Where  there  has  been  a  failure  to  make  prompt  settlements 
to  persons  from  whom  he  buys  milk,  with  intent  to  defraud. 

3.  Where  there  have  been  combinations  to  fix  prices. 

4.  Where  there  has  been  a  continual  course  of  dealing  of  such 
nature  as  to  satisfy  the  commissioner  of  the  inability  of  the  ap- 
plicant or  licensee  to  properly  conduct  the  business  or  of  an  in- 
tent to  deceive  or  defraud  customers. 

5.  Where  there  has  been  a  continued  and  persistant  failure  to 
keep  records  required  by  the  commissioner  or  by  law.  {As  added 
by  chapter  408  of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 


§  58.  Certiorari  to  review.    The  action  of  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  in  refusing  to  grant  a  license,  or  in  revoking  a  license 
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granted  under  section  fifty-five,  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  writ 
of  certiorari,  and  if  such  proceedings  are  begun  to  review  the 
revocation  of  license,  the  license  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  full  force  li 
and  effect  until  the  final  determination  of  certiorari  proceedinga  '" 
and  all  appeals  therefrom,  or  if  such  license  ahall  havo  been  re- 
fused the  applicant  for  a  license  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  the  provisions  of  section  fifty-five,  prohibiting  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  therein  specified  without  a  license  if  the  fee 
for  such  license  shall  have  been  paid.  (As  added  by  chapter  408 
of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 

§  59.  Beoordi  to  be  kept.  Every  licensed  proprietor  of  a  milk 
gathering  station  shall  keep,  in  such  form  as  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  may  prescribe,  a  record  of  transactions  of  purchases 
of  milk  by  him.    {As  added  by  chapter  408  of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 

§  60.  Bight  to  review.     If  either  party  to  the  transaction  of 
purchase  and  sale  between  a  milk  producer  or  a  milk  seller  and  a 
licensed  buyer  of  milk  shall  be  dissatisfied  relative  to  any  trans-  ° 
.  action  of  purchase  and  sale  of  milk  between  a  milk  seller  and  a  |^ 
licensed  buyer  of  milk,  he  may  apply  to   the  commissioner  of  ■* 
agriculture,  in  writing,  within  sixty  days  after  the  delivery  of 
such  milk  to  the  licensed  buyer,  for  investigation.     The  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  shall  treat  such  application  as  a  complaint, 
and  shall  cause  a  full  investigation  of  the  transaction  complained 
of  to  be  made  either  by  himself  or  one  of  his  assistants,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  section  fifty-seven.  (Aa  added  by  chapter  408 
of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 

§  61.  Offenses.  Any  person  who,  being  a  buyer  of  milk  for 
shipment  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  fifty-five,  whether 
such  person  be  licensed  or  whether  his  business  be  transacted  at  a 
station  or  otherwise,  shall  (a)  fail  to  make  prompt  payments  for 
milk  purchased,  with  intent  to  defraud,  or  (b)  shall  make  any 
false  or  misleading  statement  or  statements  enumerated  in  sec- 
tions fifty-five  to  fifty-nine  inclusive,  with  intent  to  deceive,  or 
(c)  enter  into  any  combination  to  fix  prices,  or  (d)  not  being 
licensed,  shall  conduct  the  business  of  buying  milk  for  shipment 


I 
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M  yff/rl'iM  In  %^fX\fm  fiftj'five,  or  (e)  being  licensed  or  otherwiae^ 
^m^^/^  ^r*  %  ^'h  bijj^iri^rM  without  having  a  station  or  office  there- 
i',r.  "/f  ^i ;  fai,^  ♦»  '^^nform  to  any  requirement  of  or  violates  any 
^•fv.'*>;f»  of  M-z-^.V/riij  fifty-five  to  fifty-nine,  inclusive,  with  intent 
V,  ^^'^,  '.^  a  V:,i'5T  of  milk,  shall  Ije  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  (A* 
44^>A  '/y  fMf,Ur  408  0/  <Ae  Zau;«  0/  1913.) 

%  Ki,  H':^?  note. 
J  ^9%^  iurfi  note. 
J  ^4*  ft^r^?  note. 

%ifff,,  'TStf^tt^  m*t'i'tonn  tWd  not  booome  law* 
Jl^/IT^     HtuXum  <^4'A  follows  flection  95. 
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ABTICLE  6 

BiMUeS    of   Domestic    Animalif 

Section  90.  Suppression  o£  infectious  and  contagious  disease. 

91.  Commissioner  to  issue  notice. 

92.  Farms  to  be  quarantined ;  inspection  of  premises. 

93.  Detention  and  destruction  of  animals. 

94.  Care  of  diseased  animals;  experiments. 

95.  Employment  of  veterinary  surgeons. 

*64-a.  Tuberculin,  issuing  certificates  relative  to  tubercu- 
lin tested  cattle,  branding  of  tuberculous  animals. 

96.  Hegulations,  the  enforcement  thereof  and  c^spenses 

incurred  by  sheriif. 

97.  Fines  and  penalties. 

98.  Eureau   of   veterinary  aen-ice;   chief   veterinarian; 

appraisers. 

99.  Appraisal  of  diseased  animals. 

100.  Certificate  of  appraisal. 

101.  Post-mortem  examination  of  animals. 

102.  Compensation  of  owners  of  animals  destroyed.  - 

103.  Expenses. 

104.  Federal  regulations.     (Repealed  by  "chapter  232  of 

the  Laws  of  1909.) 

105.  Eights  of  federal  inspectors,     (Repealed  by  chapter 

232  of  the  Laws  of  1909.) 

106.  Shipping,  slaughtering  and  selling  veal  for  food. 

107.  Shipping  veal. 

108.  Receiving  veal  for  shipment  by  common  carriers. 

§  90.  Suppression  of  infections  and  contagrions  diseaieg.     Ko^^^',,],' 
person  shall  knowingly  bring  any  domestic  animal  into  this  state  J^|^^ 
which  is  suffering  with  an  infectious  or  contagious  disease.     Any 
person  knowingly  bringing  a  domestic  animal  suffering  with  an  in- 
fectious or  contagious  disease  into  this  state  shall  be  liable  to  and  nuun 
shall  pay  all  damages,  suffered  or  caused  bv  the  spreading  of  such 
disease,  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  animals  to  which  such  disease 
is  imparted  by  such  animal  or  animals  so  brought  in,  as  liquidated 
damages  in  addition  to  the  penalties  to  the  state  of  New  York,  SIbT"* 

*  So  numbered  in  original. 
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as  piovided  in  section  fifty-two  of  the  agricultural  law;  provided 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  or 
make  unlawful  the  transportation  of  such  animals  through  this 
state  on  railroads  or  boats.  Any  person  bringing  into  the  state 
such  animals  which  are  used  for  breeding,  feeding  or  dairy  pur- 
poses without  taking  due  precaution  to  ascertain  whether  such 
animals  are  suffering  with  such  a  disease  shall  be  presumed  to 
have  brought  them  in  knowingly  and  in  violation  of  the  statute. 

Due  vn-  Under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  any  animals,  re- 
ceived from  outside  the  state  and  distributed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  United  States  department  of  agriculture  or  the  state 
department  of  agriculture  and  for  which  a  permit  or  certificate 
has  been  issued  by  either  of  said  departments,  shall  be  deemed  to 

Prompt       have  been  handled  with  due  precaution.     Whenever  any  in- 

rwiQired.  fcctious  or  coutagious  disease  affecting  domestic  animals  shall 
exist,  be  brought  into  or  break  out  in  this  state  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  shall  take  measures  to  promptly  suppress  the  same, 

^og^riM  of  ^^d  ^  prevent  such  disease  from  spreading.    The  local  boards  of 

nSti^  cOTi-  health  shall  notify  the  commissioner  of  the  existence  of  infec- 
tious or  contagious  disease  affecting  domestic  animals  in  the 
districts  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.     Any  person  importing  or 

eattie  im-  bringing  into  this  state  neat  cattle  for  dairy  or  breeding  purposes 
shall  report  immediately  upon  bringing  such  cattle  into  the  state 
to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  in  writing,  giving  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  cattle  thus  brought  in,  the  place  where  they 
were  procured,  the  lines  over  which  they  were  brought  and  their 
point  of  destination  within  the  state,  stating  when  they  will  ar- 
rive at  such  point  of  destination,  and  upon  the  filing  with  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  at  the  time  of  making  the  said  report,  a 
certificate  issued  by  a  duly  authorized  veterinary  practitioner,  to 
the  effect  that  he  has  duly  examined  said  animals  and  that  said 
animals  are  free  from  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  the 

remoT«.  commissioucr  of  agriculture  may  issue  a  permit  to  said  person 
to  remove  said  cattle  immediately.     Otherwise,  said  person  shall 

Detention  ^  •'  . 

i^ton.  ^^^^  ^^  detain  such  animals  at  least  ten  days  at  such  point  of 
destination  for  inspection  and  examination,  provided  they  are 
not  sooner  examined  or  inspected,  by  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture or  his  duly  authorized  agent    Each  animal  brought  into 
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the  state  in  violation  of  the  above  provisions  shall  constitute  a 
separate  and  distinct  violation  of  this  chapter.  The  provisions 
of  this  section,  relating  to  the  importation  of  neat  cattle  for  dairy 
or  breeding  purposes,  shall  not  apply  to  cattle  imported  into  this 
state  at  a  point  where  there  is  federal  inspection,  so  far  as  the 
same  shall  relate  to  making  advance  reports  to  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture.  But  parties  importing  or  receiving  such  cattle  at 
such  places  shall  give  such  information  to  the  commissioner  of  inform- 
agriciilture  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  request  relative  to  such  JJ^*^ 
cattle  so  imported  or  brought  in.  {As  amended  by  chapter  240, 
§  1,  and  chapter  312  of  the  Lawa  of  1909.) 

§  91.  CoBuninioner  to  issae  notice.  He  shall  issne  and  pab- 
lish  a  notice,  stating  that  a  specified  infectious  or  contagious  disease 
exists  in  the  state  or  in  any  designated  county  or  other  geographical 
district  of  the  state,  and  warning  all  persons  to  seclude  in  the  ^23?  ** 
premises  where  they  may  be  at  the  time,  all  animals  within  the 
state  or  within  such  county  or  district  or  an  adjoining  county  or 
district,  that  are  of  a  kind  susceptible  to  contract  such  disease, 
and  ordering  all  persons  to  take  such  precaution  against  tlie  spread- 
ing of  the  disease,  as  the  nature  thereof  may  in  his  judgment 
render  necessary  or  expedient,  and  which  he  may  specify  in  such 
notice.  Such  notice  shall  be  published  in  such  newspapers,  and  2jJ''2uBei. 
be  posted  in  such  manner  as  the  commissioner  may  designate,  and 
as,  in  his  judgment,  are  most  likely  to  give  notice  thereof.  For 
this  purpose  he  may  post  notices  on  public  service  poles  other  than  ^^T^ 
those  carrying  wires  transmitting  electricity  for  light  or  power  or 
fences  upon  the  highway  or  buildings  abutting  upon  the  highway, 
provided,  if  such  fences  or  buildings  are  privately  owned,  the 
owners  thereof  shall  consent  to  such  posting.  No  person  shall  Jj^^^!"^ 
tear  down,  mutilate,  deface  or  destroy  any  such  notice  or  order 
issued  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  posted  as  provided 
herein  during  the  pendency  of  said  order  or  notice.  {As  amended 
by  chapter  313  of  the  Lawa  of  1909.) 

§  92.  Farms  to  be  quarantined;  inipeotion  of  premises.  The 
commissioner  or  an  assistant  commissioner  or  the  chief  veteri- 
narian, shall  order  any  premises,  farm  or  farms  where  such  dig- 
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Qvaimn.  ease  exists,  or  recently  existed,  to  be  put  in  quarantine,  so  that  no 
domestic  animal  be  removed  from  or  brought  to  the  premises  or 
places  quarantined,  and  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may 
judge  necessary  or  expedient  to  prevent  the  communication  of  the 
disease  by  infection  or  contagion,  in  any  way  from  the  places  so 

saniution  quarantined.  The  commissioner  may  adopt  and  enforce  rules 
regulating  the  sanitation  of  stables  and  other  buildings  used  for 
the  stabling  of  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  existence 

inapflcrtion  and  Spread  of  infection  and  contagion  among  cattle.  Ho  may  pro- 
vide for  the  inspection  and  examination  of  all  such  stables  and 
buildings.     {As  amended  by  chapter  315  0/  the  Laws  of  1909.) 

§  93.  Detention  and  destruction  of  animals.    The  commissioner 
oeteation     or  an  assistaut  commissioner  or  the  chief  veterinarian  may  order 

of    animals  *' 

£!i*rtiu  ^^^  ^^  ^^y  animals  coming  into  the  state  to  be  detained  at  any  placj 
or  places  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  examination.  The 
commissioner  may  prescribe  regulations  for  the  destruction  of 
animals  affected  with  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  and  for 

Disposal  of  the  proper  disposal  of  their  hides  and  carcasses,  and  of  all  objects 

BldSSf    StC» 

which  might  carry  infection  and  contagion.     Whenever  in  his 

judgment  necessary  for   the  more  speedy  and  economical   sup- 

Dsstnic      prcssion  or  prevention  of  the  spread  of  any  such  disease,  he  may 

tlon  of 

animals,      causo  to  bc  slaughtered,  and  to  be  afterward  disposed  of,  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  any  animal  or  animals,  which, 
by  contact  or  association  with  diseased  animals,  or  by  other  ex- 
posure to  infection  or  contagion,  may  be  considered  or  suspected 
to  be  liable  to  contract  or  communicate  the  disease  sought  to  be 
Tnbwoi.     suppressed  or  prevented.     The  commissioner  may  direct  that  an 
animal  shall  be  condemned,  quarantined  or  slaughtered  as  tuber- 
culous, under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  if  it  shall  be  found  to 
Physical      be  tubcrculous  by  a  physical  examination.     If  the  owner  of  ani- 
ination.       mals  suspcctcd  of  being  tuberculous  desires  to  have  such  animals 
Tuberculin   tcstcd  with  tuberculiu  and  enters  into  written  agreement  with  the 
state  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
before  such  test  is  made,  to  the  effect  that  he  wall  disinfect  his 
premises  and  either  consent  to  the  slaughter  of  the  animals  respond- 
ing to  such  test,  or  hold  them  and  their  products  in  strict  quaran- 
tine, pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
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rach  test  shall  be  made  by  a  medical  or  veterinaiy  practitioner 
disignated  hj  the  commissioner.  The  commiasioner  maj  also  in 
hi  I  discretion  order  such  tuberculin  test  to  be  made,  and  if  the 
animal  responds  to  such  test,  he  may  cause  such  animal  to  be 
slaughtered  or  held  in  strict  quarantine.  {As  amended  by  chapter 
315  of  the  Laws  of  1909.) 

§  94.  Care  of  diseased  animals;  ezperimeats.     If  after  exami-Bi* 
nation  an  animal  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  person  making  the  ^'^ 
examination,  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  such  animal  shall  be 
slaughtered  under  the  provisions  o£  this  article,  or,  if  the  com- 
missioner deems  that  a  due  regard  for  the  public  health  warrants 
it,  he  may  enter  into  a  written  agreement  with  the  owner,  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  may  pre- 
scribe, for  the  separation  and  quarantine  of  such  diseased  animal 
or  animals.    Subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  department  of  agri-  J£| 
culture,  such  diseased  animal  or  animals  may  continue  to  be  us«d  "' 
for  breeding  purposes  and  its  or  their  milk,  after  pasteurization 
at  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit,  may  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  butter  or  cheese  or  for  sale.     The  young'" 
of  any  such  diseased  animal  or  animals  shall,  immediately  after  '>* 
birth,  be  separated  from  their  mothers,  but  may  be  fed  the  milk 
drawn  from  such  affected  animal  or  animals  so  separated  and 
quarantined  after  such  milk  lias  been  pasteurized  as  herein  pro- 
vided.   The  owner  of  a  herd  of  cattle,  within  the  state,  may  apply  /JJ! 
to  the  commissioner  of  agrieiiltiire  for  examination  of  his  herd  JlU 
by  the  tuberculin  test;  said  application  to  he  in  writing  upon  a 
blank  form  provided  by   the  commissioner  of  agriculture   and 
to  include  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  owners  of 
the  herd  to  improve  faulty  sanitary  conditions;  to  disinfect  hia 
premises,  should  diseased  cattle  be  found,  and  to  follow  instruc- 
tions of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  designed  to  prevent  the 
reinfection  of  the  herd  and  to  suppress  the  disease  or  prevent  the 
spread  thereof.     The  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  cause  such  cattle  to  be  examined  accordingly,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.     When  the  commissioner 
deems  that  the  conditions  warrant  It  he  may  make  and  issue  to  ■" 
such  owner  a  certificate  that  upon  such  examination  such  herd 
was  found  free  from  tuberculosis  or  that  the  owner  has  oomplied 
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with  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  causing  all  affected  ani- 
mals to  be  separated  from  the  herd  and  quarantined  as  pro- 
vided herein  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture. The  commissioner  of  agriculture  may  determine  the 
place  of  slaughter  of  an  animal  to  be  killed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter.  The  commissioner  may  experiment  or  cause 
such  experiments  to  be  made  or  performed  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  or  determine  the  best  methods  or  means  for  the 
control,  suppression  or  eradication  of  communicable  or  infectious 
disease  or  diseases  affecting  domestic  animals.  No  person  shall 
sell  any  animal  known  to  have  a  communicable  or  infectious  dis- 
ease except  for  immediate  slaughter  unless  such  sale  be  made 
under  a  written  contract  signed  by  both  parties  specifying  the 
disease  with  which  such  animal  is  infected,  a  copy  of  which  shall 
be  filed  in  the  oflSce  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  No  per- 
son shall  knowingly  inject  into  any  bovine  animal  as  and  for 
tij3erculin  any  substance  which  is  not  tuberculin. 


Aralat- 
anta. 


§  95.  Employment  of  veterinary  surgeons.     The  commissioner 
may  employ  such  and  so  many  medical  and  veterinary  practi- 
tioners and  such  other  persons  as  he  may,  from  time  to  time,  deem 
necessary  to  assist  him  in  discharging  the  duties  imposed  upon 
rompeoM.  him  by  this  article,  and  may  fix  their  compensation,  to  the  amount 
appropriated  therefor.    No  animal  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  com- 
Animaia      missioucr  or  by  his  order  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  diseased 
only  on      auimal,  unless  first  examined  by  a  veterinary  practitioner  in  the 

certificate  '  .      .  "^  "^  . 

of  ▼eterin-  employ  of  the  commissioner  or  whose  work  is  approved  by  the 
commissioner,  nor  until  such  practitioner  renders  a  certificate  to 
the  effect  that  he  has  made  such  examination,  that  in  his  judg- 
ment such  animal  is  affected  with  a  specified  infectious  or  conta- 
gious disease,  or  that  its  destruction  is  necessary  in  order  to  sup- 
press or  aid  in  suppressing  such  disease,  or  to  prevent  such  dis- 
ease, or  to  prevent  the  spread  thereof;  specifying  the  reasons  for 
such  necessity.  {As  amended  by  chapter  816  0/  the  Laws  of 
1909.) 

*§  64-a.  Tnberonlin,  issuing  certificates  relative  to  tuberculin 
tested  cattle,  branding  of  tnbefculous  animals.    Any  person  using 

*Thi8  flection  erroneously  numbered  64-a;  apparently  intended  to  follow 
J  95,  which  was  |  64  of  former  Agricultural  Law. 
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or  injecting  tuberculin  into  bovine  animals  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  they  are  affected  with  the  disease  known  a« 
tuberculosis,  shall  take  the  temperatures  of  such  animals  before, 
during  and  after  such  injections,  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods,  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  such  temperatures  so  taken 
and  shall  send  a  report  within  one  week  thereafter  to  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  testa 
thus  made,  including  the  description  of  animals,  the  location  of 
the  farm  or  farms  upon  which  testa  were  made  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  owner  or  custodian,  and  such  other  information 
concerning  the  use  of  tuberculin  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture.  A  report  of  each  such  test  so  made  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  owner  or  person  in  charge 
giving  the  date  upon  which  the  said  animals  were  last  tested,  if  at 
all,  and  if  known,  with  tiiberculin,  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  or  persons  making  such  test.  If  no  such  test  has  been 
made  within  four  weeks,  or  if  the  animals  were  not  treated  in  any 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  normal  reaction  to 
tuberculin,  then  the  report  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
setting  forth  such  facts  and  the  said  statement  shall  bo  duly  veri- 
fied by  the  person  making  such  statement.  No  person  shall  give  a 
certificate  showing  or  fending  to  show  that  an  animal  has  been 
tested  and  found  not  affected  with  tuberculosis,  unless  the  char- 
acter of  such  test  is  stated  and  it  was  made  in  a  proper  way,  and 
unless  such  animals  failed  to  give  a  typical  reaction.  Any  bovine 
animal  in  which  tuberculosis  is  clearly  diagnosed  by  a  physical 
esamination  or  a  tuberculin  test,  or  both,  shall  be  branded  upon 
the  forehead  or  upon  the  right  side  of  the  neck  from  six  to  ten 
inches  back  of  the  jaw  bone  with  a  capital  "  T  "  not  less  than  two 
inches  high,  one  and  one-half  inches  wide,  with  mark  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  wide ;  such  branding  shall  not  be  construed  as  cruelty 
to  animals  within  the  meaning  of  the  penal  law;  however,  any 
animal  which  has  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test  and  appears 
physically  sound  may  be  retained  for  breeding  or  dairy  purposes 
without  such  branding,  provided  a  full  description  of  such  animal, 
sufficient  for  its  identification  and  satisfactory  to  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture,  is  furnished  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
a  permit  from  aaid  commissioner  is  issued  for  keeping  such  aoi- 
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^'Jj^^mal  in  such  manner.  Such  permit  shall  not  be  issued  except 
empuon.  ^pou  the  conditiou  that  the  animal  will  thereafter  be  kept  in  a 
proper  manner  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  the  health  of  other  animals,  and  no  such  animal  shall  be  Bold 
or  removed  from  the  premises  without  written  permission  from 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  and  all  such  animals  shall  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  owner  or  custodian  whenever  called  upon  by 
Lab«i  for    the  commi^ioner  of  agriculture  to  do  so.  All  tuberculin  sold,  given 

tuborculln. 

away  or  used  within  this  state,  shall  bear  a  label  stating  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  or  firm  or  institution  making  it  and  the 
SJtSbu-**'   ^^*^  ^^  preparation.    All  persons  selling  or  giving  away  tuber- 
ti^Sreiiin.  culin  stall  rcport  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  the  amount 
of  tuberculin  sold  or  given  away,  the  degree  of  strength,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  sold  or  given  and  the  date  of 
delivery;  said  report  shall  include  the  address  of  and  be  signed  by 
the  person  making  it.     Persons  buying  or  procuring  tuberculin 
shall  not  use  or  dispose  of  it  until  assured  in  writing  by  the  per- 
son from  whom  the  tuberculin  is  received  that  its  delivery  to  said 
person  has  been  reported  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  un- 
less they  have  themselves  reported  its  receipt  to  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  with  information  required  to  be  furnished  by  those 
who  distribute  tuberculin,  and  such  persons  buying  or  procur- 
I^w'SSd*  ^^S  tuberculin  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  amount  received, 
'"•  the  amount  used  and  the  amount  on  hand  and  shall  report  these 

facts  whenever  any  tuberculin  is  used,  and  if  at  any  time  tuberculin 
left  on  hand  is  not  deemed  fit  for  use  or  is  not  to  be  used,  the  said 
person  shall  forward  the  same  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
with  a  statement  of  where  and  when  procured,  the  amount  pro- 
cured at  the  time,  the  amount  of  it  that  was  used,  and  his  name 
and  address.     If  the  amount  forwarded  to  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  and  the  amount  used  does  not  total  the  amount  pro- 
cured or  purchased  a  statement  shall  be  made  as  to  what  became 
me?t*'to      ^^  *t®  remainder.     No  person  or  persons  shall  treat  any  bovine 
?erction.      animal  with  any  material  or  substance  nor  in  any  manner  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  a  normal  reaction  on  the  part  of  such  ani- 
SSJrtini      ^^^  *^  *t®  tuberculin  test.    No  person  shall  knowingly  sell  or  offer 
animals.      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  animal  that  has  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test,  with- 
out giving  information  of  3uch  reaction  to  the  purchaser.     No 
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animal  that  has  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test  shall  bo  sold  or  re-  "««™'- 
moved  from  the  premises  where  the  test  was  made  without  per^ 
mission  in  writing  from  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  Any 
veterinary  surgeon  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  pbuum. 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  and  fines  prescribed  in  the 
agricultural  law,  forfeit  his  certificate  to  practice  and  thereafter 
be  debarred  from  practicing  his  profession  within  the  state  of 
New  York  until  such  disability  is  legally  removed.  {As  added 
by  chapter  588  of  the  Laws  of  1909.) 

§  96.  Be^ations,  the  enforcement  thereof  and  expenses  in- 1*^'^„ 
onrred  by  sheriff.    The  commissioner  may  prescribe  such  regula-  ;3''"' 
tions  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  thought  suited  for  the  suppression  '"•"^ 
or  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  any  such  disease,  and  for  the 
disinfection  of  all  premises,  buildings,  railway  cars,  vessels,  and 
other  objects  from  or  by  means  of  which  infection  or  contagion 
may  take  place  or  be  conveyed.     He  may  alter  or  modify,  from  moji""- 
tirae  to  time,  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  the  terms  of  all  notices,  """'"■ 
orders  and  regulations  issued  or  made  by  him,  and  may  at  any 
time  cancel  or  withdraw  the  same.    He  may  call  upon  the  sheriflf,  snwief  w 
under  sheriff  or  deputy  sheriff,  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  any  notice,  order  or  regulation  which  he  may  make,  and  all 
such  sheriffs,  under  sheriffs  and  deputy  sheriffs  shall  obey  and  ob- 
ser\-e  all  orders  and  instructions  which  they  may  receive  from  him 
in  the  premises.     In  all  counties,  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  ^rl^b^' 
sheriff,  under  sheriff  or  a  deputy  sheriff  in  carrying  out  and  en-*"" 
forcing  the  provisions  of  such  notice,  order  or  regulation  shall  be  a 
county  charge,  to  be  audited  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
charges  by  the  sheriff,  imder  sheriff  or  deputy  sheriff,  including 
in  this  requirement  any  county  affected  by  a  local  or  special 
act  relating  to  the  sums  payable  by  the  county  for  compensation 
or  disbuisements,  or  both,  to  its  sheriff,  under  sheriff  or  any 
deputy  sheriff ;  and  no  such  local  or  special  act  shall  be  effectual 
to  prevent  the  payment  of  the  expenses  herein  made  a  county 
charge  over  and  above  any  other  sum  or  sums,  fixed  or  otherwise, 
provided  in  such  act  to  be  paid  by  the  county  to  the  sheriff,  under 
sheriff  or  deputy  sheriffs  for  compensation  or  to  cover  expenses,  or 
both,  and  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  any  such  act  relieving 
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the  county  from  charges  imposed  by  law  which  are  incurred  by  its 
Polios  to    sheriff,  under  sheriff  or  a  deputy  sheriff.     If  the  commissioner 
shall  lay  a  quarantine  upon  a  city  or  any  portion  thereof  he  may 
call  upon  the  commissioner  of  public  safety  and  the  police  depart- 
ment of  said  city  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  any  notice,  order 
or  regulation  which  he  may  make  within  the  quarantine  district  or 
such  portion  thereof  as  lies  within  the  city  limits,  and  the  com- 
missioner of  public  safety  and  the  police  department  shall  obey 
and  observe  all  such  orders  and  instructions  so  made  or  issued,  and 
BxpenM  In.  all  expcnscs  incurred  by  the  commissioner  of  public  safety  and 
powce-        the  police  department  in  enforcing  the  quarantine  as  herein  pro- 
?kStiSn     vided  shall  be  a  city  charge.    If  the  commissioner  shall  quarantine 
anttae""     ^uy  particular  district  or  territory  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  or 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  known  as  rabies,  and  if  any 
dog  be  found  within  the  said  quarantine  district  in  violation  of 
said  quarantine  or  regulation,  any  person  may  catch  or  cause  to 
be  caught  such  dog  and  have  him  impounded  or  confined.    If  the 
said  dog  is  thereafter  not  found  to  be  affected  with  the  disease 
R«ieafl«.     known  as  rabies,  it  may  be  released  to  the  owner  upon  payment 
of  a  penal  sum  of  ten  dollars  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
who  shall  upon  receipt  and  acceptance  of  the  same  issue  to  the 
said  owner  a  release  which  shall  entitle  the  said  owner  to  the 
£?"kuiiai  possession  of  said  dog.    If  such  penalty  is  not  paid  within  three 
days  after  said  dog  is  impounded,  or  if  it  is  found  impracticable 
after  reasonable  effort  to  catch  and  impound  such  dog  within  the 
said  quarantine  district  in  violation  of  said  quarantine  or  regu- 
lation, or  to  find  the  owner  of  a  dog  so  impounded,  then  any  per- 
son may  kill  or  cause  to  be  killed  such  dog  and  shall  not  be  held 
liable  for  damages  for  such  killing.    For  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  this  article  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  his 
appointees  and  employees  shall  be  considered  as  peace  officers  and 
shall  have  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  peace  officers.    (As  amended 
by  chapter  255  of  the  Laws  of  1911.) 

People  ex  rel.  Baumann  v.  Lyon,  77  Misc.  377;  136  N.  Y.  Supp.  534. 
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peace 
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§  97.  Fines  and  penalties.  Any  person  violating,  disobeying  or 
disregarding  the  term  of  any  notice,  order  or  regulation  issued  or 
prescribed  by  the  commissioner  under  this  article  shall  forfeit  to 
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the  people  of  the  state  the  sam  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollara  nor 
more  than  one  handred  dollars  for  every  such  violation.     Any  pauitM*. 
person  violating,  disobeying  or  disregarding   the  terms  of  any 
notice,  order  or  regulation  issued  or  prescribed  by  the  eommia- 
sioner  under  this  article  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  separate  offense  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  one  month  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  except  that  in  the  case  of  rabies  he  shall  be  ""tiKu 
fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  offense  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  one  month 
*not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment; 
(Aa  amended  hy  chapter  352  of  the  Laws  of  1909.) 
People  T.  Shields,  142  App.  Div.  194. 

§  98.  Bar«aa  of  Teterinaiy  aerrice;  chief  veterinarian;  apprais- 
en.     There  is  hereby  established  in  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture a  bureau  of  veterinary  service.    The  bureau  shall  be  in  charge  ^^  j*'- 
of  a  chief  veterinarian,  who  shall  be  an  experienced  veterinarian 
appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.    He  shall  receive  an  *'^,'°'' 
annual  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  and  all  necessary  traveling  comjwDij- 
and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Such  chief  veterinarian  or  other  veterinarians  employed  by  the  ^^,^^'_ 
commissioner  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  an  appraiser  of  con-  J'"","' 
demned  animals  under  this  article.     The  chief  veterinarian  shall, 
■   under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  have  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and 
shall  collect  and  disseminate  through  farmers'  institutes  or  other- 
wise, as  the  commissioner  may  direct,  information  and  statistics 
in  relation  to  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  the  proper  care  and 
sanitation  of  stables  and  other  buildings  used  for  the  stabling  of 
farm  animals  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  existence  and 
spread  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  the  methods  of  feed- 
ing, the  methods  of  improving  the  breed  or  milking  qualities  of 
cattle,  and  such  other  matters  as  the  commissioner  may  direct.    All  ciihm*. 
veterinarians  in  the  state  shall  immediately  report  to  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  the  existence  among  animals  of  any  in- 
*  So  In  the  original. 
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fectious  or  communicable  disease  coming  to  their  knowledge.  The 
report  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  shall  include  a  description 
of  the  diseased  animal  or  animals,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
owner  or  pei*son  in  charge  of  the  animal,  if  known,  and  a  state- 
conceai-      mcut  as  to  the  location  of  the  animal.    No  person  shall  conceal  or 

ment  of 

**«««••  attempt  to  conceal  any  animal  suffering  from  an  infectious  or 
communicable  disease  so  that  the  same  shall  not  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.     The  commissioner  of 

SSfii       agriculture  may  appoint  and  at  pleasure  remove  two  confidential 

***"^'  agents  at  salaries  not  to  exceed  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  commissioner,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 

pniw^^  of  this  article.  He  may  appoint  and  at  pleasure  remove  one  state 
appraiser  of  condemned  animals,  who  shall  be  a  person  of  experi- 
ence and  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  farm  animals;  and 
shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  all 
necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance 

appni^*  of  his  duties.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  may  employ  from 
time  to  time  such  additional  appraisers  of  condemned  animals  as 
the  work  of  his  department  may  necessitate,  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  diem  and  all  traveling 
and  other  expenses  necessarily  incurred  while  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

§  99.  Appraisal  of  diseased  animals.  An  appraiser  shall  de- 
t(?rmine  the  value  of  each  animal  directed  to  be  slaughtered. 

/4>praiMd  g^^j^  value  shall  be  the  market  value  of  such  animal  at  the  time 
of  making  the  appraisement,  but  the  appraisal  value  of  each  bovine 
animal  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars,  provided  however  that  the  appraised  value  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars,  except  for  registered  thoroughbred 
animals,  and  the  appraisal  of  each  equine  animal  shall  not  exceed 

tion  Sr  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  If  the  value  of  the 
condemned  animals  determined  by  the  appraiser  is  not  satis- 
factory to  the  owner  of  such  animals,  the  value  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  arbitrators,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  state  appraiser 
and  one  by  the  owner  of  the  animals.  If  such  arbitrators  are  not 
able  to  agree  as  to  the  value  of  the  animals,  a  third  arbitrator  shall 
be  appointed  by  them.     The  value  determined  by  such  arbitrator 
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shall  not  exceed  the  limits  established  by  this  article  and,  after 
approval  by  the  commissioEer  of  agriculture,  shall  be  finaL     The  ^'Sw! 
arbitrators  eelected  by  the  owner  of  the  animals  shall  be  paid  by  '"'"^ 
the  said  owner,  the  other  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  be  paid  by 
the  state  at  a  rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  per 
day   and    necessary  expenses.      Such    appraiser   of   condemned  ^ 
animals  and  the  arbitrators  appointed  under  this  section  may  ad- 
minister oatha  to  and  examine  witnesses.     {As  amended  by  chap- 
ter 314  of  the  Laws  of  1909  and  by  chapter  670  of  the  Laws  of 
1910.) 


§  100.  Gettifloate  c^  appraisal.  The  appraiser  shall  execute 
and  deliver  to  the  owner  of  the  condemned  animals  a  certificate 
verified  by  him  stating  the  appraised  value  of  such  animals ;  if 
such  value  was  determined  by  arbitrators,  there  shall  be  attached 
to  such  certificat*  a  statement  of  the  value  so  determined,  signed 
and  verified  by  at  least  two  of  the  arbitrators.  The  form  and  con- 
tents of  such  certificates  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture. 

§  101.  Fnt-mortem  ezamination  of  animali.  All  animals  sus- 
pected of  being  tuberculous  or  glandered,  and  killed  therefor,  shall 
be  examined  by  a  medical  or  veterinary  practitioner  designated 
by  the  commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or 
not  such  disease  existed  in  such  animals.  There  shall  be  attached 
to  the  certificate  of  appraisal,  a  statement  of  the  result  of  such 
examination,  describing  the  animals  found  to  be  tuberculous  or 
glandered  and  those  which  were  found  not  to  be  tuberculous  or 
glandered.  The  form  of  such  statement  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  ^^ 
commissioner  of  agriculture.  Such  statement  shall  be  verified  ijj 
by  the  veterinary  or  medical  practitioner  making  the  examina- 
tion.    {As  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Laws  of  1909.) 


§  102.  Compensation  of  owners  of  animals  destroyed.     The  ac-^^^ 
tual  appraised  value  at  the  time  they  are  killed  of  all  animals  " 
killed  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  which  shall  be  found 
upon  a  post-mortem  examination  not  to  have  had  the  disease  for 
which  they  were  killed,  unless  the  same  were  killed  on  account  ol 


PU 
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the  violation  of  quarantine  regulations,  shall  be  paid  to  the  owners 
parment     of  such  auimals.     If  such  animals  are  found,  upon  post-mortem 
diseaMd.     examination,  to  have  been  suffering  from  glanders  then  they  shall 
GUndera.     be  paid  for  in  the  manner  following:    If  an  animal  has  glanders, 
not  manifest  by  clinical  symptoms,  the  owner  thereof  shall  be 
paid  eighty  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value.    If  the  animal  has 
glanders  showing  clinical  symptoms,  the  owner  thereof  shall  be 
paid  therefor  fifty  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value.     If  such 
animais  are  found  upon  post-mortem  examination  to  liave  been 
Tttberea.     Suffering  from  tuberculosis,  then  they  shall  be  paid  for  in  the 
losto.         maimer  following,  to  wit:     If  an  animal  has  localized  tubercu- 
losis, the  owner  thereof  shall  be  paid  eighty  per  centum  of  the 
appraised  value.    If  the  animal  has  generalized  tuberculosis,  the 
owner  thereof  shall  be  paid  therefor  fifty  per  centum  of  the 
appraised  value,  but  no  animal  slaughtered  under  the  provisions  of 
this  article  shall  be  paid  for  as  herein  provided,  unless  the  said 
animals  shall  have  been  within  the  state  for  a  period  of  at  least 
six  months  if  suffering  from  tuberculosis  or  twelve  months  if 
suffering  from  glanders.     If  the  meat  of  the  slaughtered  bovine 
meat.         animal  shall  be  passed  for  use  as  food,  under  official  regulations, 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  sell  the 
same  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  meat,  hide  and  other 
marketable  parts  of  the  said  animal  shall  be  paid  into  the  state 
treasury.    For  each  and  every  day  the  owner  or  custodian  of  the 
for*  keeping  auimals  condemned  is  obliged  to  keep  them,  in  excess  of  seven 

condemned 

animate,  days  from  the  date  of  the  condemnation,  he  shall  be  allowed  and 
paid  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  per  day  per  head.  The  certifi- 
cate of  appraisal,  and  the  statement  of  the  result  of  the  post- 
mortem examination,  shall  be  presented  by  the  owner  or  his  legal 
representatives  or  assigns,  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture. 
The  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  issue  his  order  for  the 
amount  due  as  shown  by  such  certificate  and  statement,  after  he 
has  found  them  to  be  correct,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  state 
treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  out  of  moneys  appro- 
priated therefor.  No  compensation  shall  be  made  to  any  person 
who  has  wilfully  concealed  the  existence  of  disease  among  his 
animals  or  upon  his  premises,  or  who  in  any  way  by  act  or  by 
wilful  neglect  has  contributed  to  spread  the  disease  sought  to  be 
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eappressed  or  prevented,  nor  for  any  animal  wliich  upon  a  post- 
mortem examination  is  found  to  Iiave  the  disease  on  account  of 
which  it  was  slaughtered  or  any  dangerously  contagious  or  infect- 
ious disease  that  would  warrant  the  destruction  of  such  animal, 
except  as  herein  provided.  {As  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the 
Laws  of  1909.) 

§  103.  Ezpenies.  All  expenses  incurred  by  the  commissioner 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  in  performing 
the  duties  herein  devolved  upon  him  shall  be  audited  by  the  comp- 
troller as  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture, and  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  appropriated  for 
such  purposes. 

.  (Sections  104  and  105  repealed  by  chapter  232  of  the  Laws 
of  1909.) 

§  106.  Shippii^^,  ilaug^htering  and  Kllinp  real  for  food.  Ko  ">i*  a 
person  Bhatl  slaughter  or  expose  for  sale,  or  sell  any  calf  or  carcase 
of  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  unless  it  is  in  good  healthy  con- 
dition. No  person  shall  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  such  calf  or 
carcass  of  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  except  the  hide,  unless  it 
was,  if  killed,  at  least  four  weeks  of  age  at  the  time  of  killing. 
No  person  or  persons  shall  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought  into  any  Buipinmt 
city,  town  or  village  any  calf  or  carcass  of  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof  for  the  purpose  of  selling,  offering  or  exposing  the  same 
lor  sale,  unless  it  is  in  a  good  healthy  condition,  and  no  person 
or  persons  shall  bring  any  such  calf  or  carcass  of  the  same  or  any 
part  thereof  except  the  hide  into  any  city,  town  or  village  for  the 
purpose  of  selling,  offering  or  exposing  the  same  for  sale,  unless 
the  calf  is  four  weeks  of  age,  or,  if  killed,  was  four  weeks  of  age  at 
the  time  of  killing,  provided,  however,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  calf  or  carcass  of  the  same  or  any 
part  thereof,  which  is  slaughtered,  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for 
sale,  for  any  other  purpose  than  food.  Any  person  or  persons  ex-  pnnrap- 
posing  for  sale,  selling  or  shipping  any  calf  or  carcass  of  the  same 
will  be  presumed  to  be  so  exposing,  selling  or  shipping  the  said 
calf  or  carcass  of  the  same  for  food.  Any  person  or  persons  ^T*"^*^ 
shipping  any  calf  for  the  purpose  of  being  raised,  if  the  said 
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calf  is  under  four  weeks  of  age,  shall  ship  it  in  a  crate,  unless 
said  calf  is  accompanied  by  its  dam.  Any  person  shipping  calves 
under  four  weeks  of  age  for  fertilizer  purposes  must  slaughter 
the  said  calves  before  so  shipping.  Any  person  or  persons  duly 
authorized  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  may  examine  any 
calf  or  veal  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  or  kept  with  any  stock  of 
goods  apparently  exposed  for  sale,  and  if  such  calf  is  under  four 
weeks  of  age,  or  the  veal  is  from  a  calf  killed  under  four  weeks  of 
age,  or  from  a  calf  in  an  unhealthy  condition  when  killed,  he  may 
seize  the  same  and  cause  it  to  be  destroyed  and  disposed  of  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  be  thereafter  used  for  food. 
The  penalties  and  fines  provided  in  section  fifty-two  of  the  agricul- 
tural law  shall  apply  to  violations  of  this  section  except  that  the 
minimum  penalty  for  violations  of  this  section  shall  be,  for  the 
first  violation,  one  dollar  for  each  calf,  and,  for  the  second  vioTa- 
tion,  ten  dollars  for  each  calf,  and  the  minimum  fine  for  first 
offense  shall  be  one  dollar  and  for  second  offense  ten  dollars. 
{As  amended  by  chapter  561  of  the  Laws  of  1910.) 

People  V.  Bishopp,  106  App.  Div.  266,  94  N.  Y.  Supp.  773,  128  N.  Y.  St 
Rep.  773;  People  v.  Dennis,  114  N.  Y.  Supp.  7;  People  v,  Sayre  (not  re- 
ported) ;  ^People  v.  Wright,  103  App.  Div,  218,  statute  presumptively  con- 
stitutional; Williams  v.  Rivenburg,  120  N.  Y.  Supp.  473. 

« 

§  107.  Shipping  veal.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  person  or  persons  to  ship  to  or  from  any  part 
of  this  state  any  carcass  or  carcasses  of  a  calf  or  calves  or  any  part 
of  such  carcass  except  the  hide,  unless  they  shall  attach  to  every 
carcass  or  part  thereof  so  shipped,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  a  tag, 
that  shall  stay  thereon  during  such  transportation,  stating  the 
name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons  who  raised  the  calf,  the 
name  of  the  shipper,  the  points  of  shipping  and  the  destination 
and  the  age  of  the  calf. 

§  108.  Beceiving  veal  for  shipment  by  common  carriers.  "No 
railroad  company,  express  company,  steamboat  company  or  other 
common  carrier,  shall  carry  or  receive  for  transportation  any  car- 
cass or  carcasses  of  calves,  or  any  part  of  the  same  except  the 
hide,  unless  the  said  carcass  or  carcasses  or  parts  thereof  shall  be 
tagged  as  herein  provided. 


^ 


lAW  SELATIHG  TO  WEIGHTS  AND  KEASTTRES 

Chapter  26  of  tbe  Laws  of  IflOn,  being  chapter  20  of  the  Consolidated  Laws 
at  amended  by  the  Liawa  of  1913. 

§  5-a.  Bottles  or  jars  for  milk  and  cream.  Bottles  used  for  the 
sal©  of  milk  and  cream  shall  be  of  the  capacity  of  half  gallon,  three 
pints,  one  quart,  oue  pint,  half  pint  and  one  gill,  filled  full  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cap  ring  or  stopple.  The  following  variations  on 
individual  bottles  or  jars  may  ho  allowe<I:  six  drams  above  and 
six  drams  below  on  the  half  gallon;  five  drams  above  and  five 
drams  below  on  the  three  pint ;  four  drams  above  and  four  drama 
below  on  the  quart;  three  drams  above  and  three  drams  below  on 
the  pint ;  two  drams  above  and  two  drams  below  on  the  half  pint, 
and  two  drams  above  and  two  drams  below  on  the  gill.  Bottles  or 
jara  used  for  tho  sale  of  milk  shall  have  clearly  blown,  or  other- 
wise permanently  marked,  in  the  sides  or  boltom  of  the  bottle  the 
name,  initials  or  trademark  of  tho  manufacturer  and  a  designating 
immber,  which  designating  number  shall  bo  different  for  each 
manufacturer  and  may  be  used  in  identifying  the  bottles.  The 
designating  mimber  shall  bo  furnished  by  the  state  superintendent 
of  weights  and  measures  upon  application  by  the  manufacturer, 
and  a  record  of  tho  designating  numbers  and  to  whom  furnished 
shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  tho  superintendent  of  weights  and 
measures. 
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THE    COUNTRY    MILK   SITUATION    IN    NEW   YORK 
STATE 

EowARD  VAS  Alstyne,  Kiiulerhook,  N.  Y. 
Director  of  Farmers'  InBtitut«s 

Conditions  in  New  York  are  not  radi- 
cally different  from  any  other  eastern  state 
where    dairying    is    a    leading    industry ; 
where  there  are  towns  or  cities  to  be  sup- 
plied either  nearby  or  remote;  and  whore 
the  growing  demand  for  market  milk,  to- 
gether with  increased  and  better  shipping 
facilities,    make   it   possible   td   reach   out 
hundreds  of  miles  into  tlio  interior,  su  that 
each  year  more  of  the  product  of  the  dairy 
is  sold  as  milk  than  is  manufactured.     Because  New  York  is 
typical  and  this  article  is  prepared  for  a  stjite  bulletin,  I  shall 
confine  myself  within  the  bounds  of  the  state — and  they  are 
ampla 

The  tables  on  the  final  pages  of  this  bulletin  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  industry.  The  figures  shown  as 
taken  from  the  United  States  Census  are  in  some  cases  mislead- 
ing and  inadequate.  The  general  situation  in  the  state  has  not 
materially  changed  in  the  past  five  years,  except  for  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  sale  of  whole  milk  and  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  articles  manufactured  from  it.  See  table  No.  2.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  1 908  there  was  received  at  the  milk 
stations  745,555,809  quarts,  of  which  582,963,174  —  more  than 
two-thirda  —  were  sold  as  milk.  These  figures  do  not  take  into 
account  tho  immense  amount  sold  in  small  towns  and  that  shipped 
direct  to  interior  cities.  New  York  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
a  milk  producing  state. 

EVOLUTION  OF  RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION 

The  first  train  classed  as  a  milk  train  was  run  over  the  Erie  rail- 
road from  Orange  county  to  New  York  City  in  1847.     Less  than 
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twenty-five  years  ago  a  large  proportion  of  New  York  City's  milk 
from  the  country  was  sent  direct  from  the  farms  to  independent 
dealers.  The  railroads  within  a  hundred  miles  or  more  from  tho 
city  ran  milk  trains  which  stopped  at  the  stations  along  their 
linos  and  gathered  the  milk  from  the  platforms  where  it  had 
been  left  by  the  farmers.  No  attempt  was  made  to  ice  the  cars, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  very  little  was  done  by  the  dairy- 
man to  insure  a  good  artiela  In  the  light  of  present-day  con- 
ditions it  was  wonderful  how  ao  much  of  it  was  merchantable. 
Consumers  did  not  expect  their  milk  to  bo  sweet  very  long  after 
it  was  received.  The  independent  dealers  referred  to  had  very 
inadequate  means  of  caring  for  or  handling  the  milk  and  their 
methods  of  distribution  were  crude  and  expensive.  The  majority 
of  them  had  no  financial  standing.  Generally  the  farmer  did  not 
know  what  he  was  to  get  until  he  received  his  check.  Sometimes 
it  came  promptly  at  the  end  of  the  month,  more  often  after  a  long 
delay  which  made  the  heart  sick.  It  waa  not  an  infrequent  occur- 
rence for  a  farmer  to  lose  the  returns  for  two  or  three  months'  milk, 
owing  to  his  dealer  going  out  of  business.  Then  he  was  obliged  to 
hunt  up  another  milk  man  —  perhaps  no  better  than  the  first.  If 
milk  was  plentiful,  tho  cans  failed  to  come  back  and  the  farmer 
must  dispose  of  his  product  as  best  he  could  until  the  surplus 
subsided.  At  such  times  his  milk  was  reported  sour;  an  intoler- 
able situation  for  prodiicer,  handler  and  consumer.  I  am 
amused  when  I  hear  dairymen  sighing  for  those  good  old  days, 
"When  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes; 
when  there  were  no  requirements  as  to  cleanliness,  cooling  or 
character  of  the  milk,  and  the  tuberculin  test  was  unknown;"  — 
and  cursing  the  handlers  as  overlords,  monopolists,  etc.  Like  the 
children  of  Israel  —  after  they  had  come  out  of  Egj'pt  they  forgot 
the  taskmaster's  bondage  and  bricks  without  straw  and  longed  for 
tho  "  leaks,  the  onions  and  the  cucumbers,"  of  which  they  were 
deprived. 

Because  of  an  increased  demand  for  milk,  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing it  of  better  quality  —  more  cleanly,  as  well  as  sanitary  —  and 
the  need  for  an  economical  way  of  handling,  companies  were 
organized  which  erected  stations  in  the  country  along  the  railroad 
where  they  received  their  milk  direct  from  the  farmers,  cared  for 
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it  in  the  beet  manner,  shipped  it  —  largely  in  bottles  —  by  the 
carload,  In  refrigerator  cars,  from  whence  it  waa  taken  by  their 
teams  direct  to  their  city  plant  and  distributed  as  described  by  Mr. 
Hallock,  on  page  118.  Now,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  fanner 
knows  six  months  ahead  what  he  will  receive.  The  price  paid  at 
the  station  was  usually  a  trifle  more  than  that  of  the  independent 
dealers;  really  it  was  less,  because  the  dairyman  was  obliged  to 
do  certain  things  which  added  to  the  expense.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  check  waa  ready  on  the  day  set  for  payment.  Only  occasion- 
ally does  a  milk  handler  now  default.  All  the  milk  the  farmer 
made  was  taken  no  matter  what  the  surplus.  So  the  milk  busi- 
ness has  developed. 


Now,  a  milk  train  is  started  every  morning  at  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  and  sent  over  the  New  York  Central  railroad  to  the  city 
400  miles  distant.  Other  trains  reach  out  to  the  western  part  of 
the  state  until  they  touch  and  invade  the  territory  from  which 
Buffalo  receives  its  supply.  The  Catskill  r^ion  sends  ont  a 
steady  flow,  all  of  which  was  formerly  made  into  butter.  Fnink- 
lin,  Clinton,  Essex  and  Washington  counties  on  the  north,  daily 
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ship  a  large  amount  of  cream  and  milk  into  the  New  England 
cities.     The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  forty-tfuart 

cans  of  milk  and  cream  received  over    the    different  roads    in 

Greater  New  York  for  the  week  ending  November  22,  1913,  and 
the  totals  for  the  previous  week.  * 

Milk  Ciwrn 

Erie 39,309  1,504 

Snaquehanna 9,777  533 

West  Shore 13,468  364 

Lackawanna 55,125  1,525 

N.  Y.  Central  (long  haul) 85,387  1,752 

N.  Y.  Central  lines  (short  haul) 11,625  92 

Ontario 38,756  2,035 

Lehigh  Valley   32,625  1,392 

Homer  Ramsdell  Line 2,750  33 

New  Haven   8,925  75 

Pennaylvania. 4,625  885 

Other  sources 1,665  17 

Totals 303,867  9,947 

Totals  last  week 306,373  10,368 


Of  course,  much  of  this  came  fnom'  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  Doubtless  more  goes  from  New 
York  State  to  Philadelphia  and  the  New  England  cities  referred 
to  above  than  is  received  from  other  states. 

The  quantity  of  cream  is  worthy  of  note,  each  can  probably, 
equi™lent  to  at  least  six  of  milk.  The  increasing  demand  for 
cream,  not  only  for  direct  consumption  as  such,  but  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ice  cream  and  kindred  products,  is  becoming  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  dairy  business,  and  since  a  large  part  of 
.  the  demand  for  this  is  in  the  warm  weather  it  probably  fully 
absorbs  the  surplus  that  formerly  existed  at  that  season. 


PRESENT  DAY  FACTS 

Thus  we  see  how  the  situation  has  changed,  surely  on  the  whole 
for  the  betterment  of  all  c<»icemed ;  yet  with  some  serious  defects 
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both  on  the  side  of  the  producer  and  receiver, —  most  uDfortuuate. 
These  have  their  root  in  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  other's 
yiewpoint. 

The  handlers  made  arbitrary  rules  regarding  stablee,  the  hand- 
ling of  the  milk  and  concerning  certain  kinds  of  feed   which 
they  were  forced  to  do  by  city  health  boards.     All  these  were 
based  on  correct  principles.       In   the  light   of  present  knowl- 
edge some  of  the  details  have  been  shown  to  be  unnecessary, 
largely  made  so  by  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducer.   To  illustrate:    Silage  made  from  immature,  thickly  sown 
com,  put  in  a  silo  in  which  much  of  it  spoiled,  was  not,  nor  is, 
a  proper  feed;   nor  was  balf-spoiled,  fermented  distillery  or 
starch  factory  waste.     Farmers  were  not  slow  to  appreciate  this 
when  their  attention  was  called  to  better  feeds.     They  appreciated 
the  fact,  also,  that  cows  digested  their  feed  better,  gave  more  milk 
and  lived  longer  in  clean, 
well  ventilated  and  lighted 
stables  than  in  the  dark  un- 
wholesome vaults  in  which 
many  were  formerly  kept. 
Ultimately  the  farmer  was 
able  to  produce  more  advan- 
tageously   when    he    made 
these  changes,  but  it  meant 
a  deal  of  expense.  The  price 
received  for  bis  milk  was 
never  much   aboTO  cost  of 
production,  and  be  bad  lit- 
tle spare  funds  for  improve- 
ments.    He  resented  being 
told  he  must  do  thus  and 
so,  particularly  when  he  was 
to  receive  no  more  for  his 
milk  after  he  had  done  what 
was   required   than   before, 
or  than  his  slack  neighbors 
who     did     nothing.     Had 

Fio-  2. —  A  Ttpicai.  Mils  Customeb  ht         the  plan,  described  by  Dr. 

THE  Tknbuent  Districts  of  New        tt     j-  ,on    l  

Yoke.  Harding  on  page  122,  beea 
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followed,  process  would  have  been  made  much  more  rapidly  for 
all  concerned. 

The  farmer  could  not  realize  that  the  milk  which  formed  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  food  of  his  healthy  children  who  were  well- 
housed,  nourished  and  brought  up  in  the  open,  on  which  they 
apparently  throve,  was  not  good  enough  for  any  other  child.  He 
did  not  realize  that  it  was  often  quite  a  different  product  after 
the  injurious  bacteria  had  developed,  when  it  was  fed  to  the  city 
child,  poorly  nourished  and  housed.  The  articles  by  Dr.  Breed 
and  Professor  Ross  explain  this  and  should  be  carefully  read 
in  this  connection. 

The  city  boards  of  health  knew  the  intimate  relation  between 
the  milk  supply  and  infant  mortality ;  they  did  not  realize  it  was 
not  as  apparent  to  the  farmer  —  hence  the  arbitrary  rulings  which 
the  handlers  were  forced  to  make.  Had  a  campaign  of  education 
first  been  made,  such  as  was  done  at  Geneva,  much  of  the  friction 
might  have  been  avoided.  Few  dairymen  are  so  selfish  or  hard- 
heartiicld'as  to  in  any  way  do  that  which  would  cause  "  one  of  the 
little  ones  to  perish.'' 

INSPECTION  AND  INSPECTOBS 

There  is  something  in  the  air  which  causes  an  American  free- 
holder to  resent  the  entrance  on  his  premises  of  a  stranger  armed 
with  a  little  brief  authority,  particularly  when  such  a  man  is 
tactless,  arrogant  and  ignorant,  as  were  many  of  the  inspectors. 
Unfortunately  the  boards  of  health  were  obliged  to  take  them 
from  a  civil  service  list,  and  many  were  so  ignorant  of  dairy 
matters  that  they  had  no  idea  whether  a  cow  should  be  milked 
from  the  right  or  left  side.  Inspection  by  such  men  was  a 
travesty.  Today  the  inspectors,  as  a  rule,  are  more  intelligent, 
tactful  and  better  informed.  The  dairvmen  as  well  have  learned 
the  necessities  and  are  more  broad  minded.  The  man  who  sets 
his  can  :of  milk  in  the  manure  heap  to  keep  jt  from  freezing 
still  exists;  with  him  is  the  man  who  would  not  scruple  to  water 
his  milk  if  he  thought  he  would  not  be  caught.  For  such  there 
is  no  sympathy ;  they  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  dairymen.  Now 
most  large  handlers  are  paying  a  small  premium  on  milk  from 
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high  scoring  stables  and  clean  healthy  cows;  scarcely  aa  much 
increase,  however,  as  the  situation  demands. 

There  is  also  the  inspection  hy  the  employees  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agricultura  They  are  generally  men  who  have  had 
farm  experience  as  well  as  that  which  fits  them  to  pass  cai  the 
character  of  the  milk.  They  go  out  with  instructions  from  this 
department  to  help  the  farmer  that  he  may  not  break  the  law, 
rather  than  to  seek  out  cases  of  infringement. 

Unfortunately  there  are  a  lot  of  men  who  are  only  legally 
honest.  If  they  can  dilute  their  milk  or  skim  it  without  detec- 
tion they  do  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  This  applies  to  creamery  men 
aa  well,  who  have  been  fully  as  great  offenders  in  this  respect  as 
the  dairymen.  The  consumer  has  the  same  right  to  an  honest 
quart  of  milk  or  pound  of  butter  or  cheese  as  he  has  to  any  other 
product 

At  the  beginning  of  the  changed  condition  the  desire  was  to 
get  a  quart  of  wholesome  milk.  Most  of  that  received  was  un- 
wholesome and  little  of  it  high  in  fat  content  Therefore,  much 
attention  was  paid  to  cleanliness  and  little  to  the  real  content  of 
the  milk,  so  long  as  it  conformed  to  state  standards,  which  are 
not  high.  As  a  result  it  was  to  the  dairymen's  interest  to  secure 
a  cow  which  gave  the  largest  qiiantity  of  legal  milk,  A  few  deal- 
ers were  taking  special  pains  to  supply  a  milk  rich  in  fat  and 
other  solids  —  for  they  increase  in  the  same  ratio  —  as  well  as  to 
have  it  clean  ftnd  sanitary.  Hence,  the  better  class  of  consumers 
b^an  to  realize  that  there  was  a  difference  not  only  between  sour 
and  sweet  milk,  but  that  that  which  had  more  cream  was  worth 
more  and  the  call  for  it  increased,  they  being  willing  to  pay 
a  slightly  increased  price  for  such.  When  the  large  handlers  who 
had  made  their  reputaticm  on  the  wholesomeness  of  their  product, 
had  to  meet  this  demand  for  a  better  quality  they  found  their 
patrons,  for  the  most  part,  with  cows,  supplying  milk  barely  up 
to  the  l^al  standard.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  it  was,  and  is, 
a  difficult  matter  to  make  this  milk  pass  muster.  Therefore,  came 
the  demand  for  a  better  quality,  met  hy  protest  from  the  dairy- 
men. It  costs  more  to  make  4  or  5  per  cent,  milk  than  it  does 
that  containing  3  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  the  product  of  the  cowft 
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cannot  be  quickly  changed  as  to  quality  by  feeding.  Dairymen 
insisted  —  if  such  milk  was  furnished  —  on  an  increased  price, 
to  which  they  are  entitled.    Two  cents  a  point  above  3.5  per  cent 


milk  for  butter  fat  per  100  pounds  of  milk  is  not  enough  to  pay 
for  this  increase.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  takes  an  increase 
of  four  cents  a  point  to  make  it  worth  while  to  make  richer  milk. 
Milk  is  more  or  leas  valuable  according  to  its  fat  and  solid  con- 
tent.    These  facts  are  now  recognized  by  all  concerned. 
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COST  OP  PRODUCTION  VS.  PKICE 

The  foregoing  is  history  and  a  statement  of  existing  con- 
ditions. It  is  impossible  to  intelligently  consider  the  question 
of  price  without  a  careful  perusal  of  what  has  gone  before.  I  hold 
no  brief  for  the  handlers.  I  am  a  producer  of  milk  from  the 
standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a 
higher  price  for  my  product  without  further  increase  in  cost  of 
production.  Naturally  my  sympathy  is  with  my  fellow  dairy- 
men. Any  intelligent  effort  to  better  conditions  has  my  hearty 
support  so  long  as  it  is  based  on  sound  principles.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  man  who  sits  on  the  fence  and  howla  about  the 
low  price  of  milk,  the  small  profits  of  the  business,  and  the 
iniquities  of  the  big  dealers,  who  makes  no  effort  to  eliminate  his 
unprofitable  cows,  to  feed  more  intelligently  and  to  make  a  better 
article,  which,  because  it  is  better  will  command  a  higher  price 
and  a  more  ready  sale.  Nor  have  I  sympathy  with  those  who, 
denouncing  the  so-called  milk  trust  on  the  one  hand,  try  to  form 
one  of  the  fanners  on  the  other;  nor  with  ranters  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  matter  other  than  to  draw  pay  foi-  lieir  services^ 
who  go  altout  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  ignorant. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  away  from  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, particularly  with  a  product  as  perishable  as  milk;  nor 
from  that  of  the  surplus.  Fundamentally  these  laws  control  the 
price  o£  milk  and  always  will.  Mr.  Hallock,  on  page  117,  speaks 
of  the  extra  quantity  his  company  must  have  in  order  to  supply 
their  trade  in  time  of  scarcity.  Except  that  these  large  concerns 
have  special  outlets  for  this  surplus  in  which  the  by-products  are 
utilized  tliey  would  lose  heavily ;  sometimes  they  do  lose.  Could 
the  dair>'man  agree  to  furnish  no  more  or  no  less  than  the  hand- 
lers actually  require  from  day  to  day  it  would  be  easy  to  secure  a 
substantial  increase  in  prica  This  would  be  impossible.  For  a 
neighborhood  to  have  a  plant  where  the  surplus  could  be  manufac- 
tured in  times  of  plenty  would  at  first  sight  seem  a  practical  way 
of  solving  the  difficulty,  but  as  a  capable  man  to  handle  the  product 
would  need  to  be  available  at  all  times,  and  as  no  regular  trade 
could  be  secured  for  products  supplied  in  times  of  plenty,  it 
would  at  once  seem  that  even  this  is  impractical  and  more  ex- 
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pensive  than  the  present  plan.  Buyers  pay  no  more  than  they 
must  to  secure  the  necessary  supply;  it  would  not  be  good  busi- 
ness to  do  otherwise.  Were  the  price  of  milk  arbitrarily  raised  a 
cent  per  quart  to  the  producer,  the  margin  of  profit  would  be  so 
increased  that  every  man  who  is  now  producing  milk  would  so 
handle  his  cows  that  they  would  give  more;  he  would  buy  more 
cows  if  they  were  obtainable;  many  men  would  go  into  dairying 
who  are  not  now  following  it ;  the  price  of  cows  would  materially 
advance,  making  the  cost  of  production  greater ; —  within  a 
twelvemonth  or  less  there  would  be  more  milk  than  the  market 
could  take  and  because  of  the  surplus  the  price  would  again  drop ; 
the  consumption  would  be  materially  reduced  if  the  consumer 
had  to  pay  mora  These  are  facts  no  intelligent,  thoughtful  man 
can  gainsay. 

What  must  be  done,  for  the  margin  of  profit  is  small?  The 
old  story  —  better  cows  and  less  of  them,  producing  all  needed 
milk  at  a  profit  at  existing  prices,  eliminating  the  cows  producing 
milk  at  a  loss,  or  without  profit,  which  helps  to  overstock  the 
market  and  reduce  the  price.  This  is  an  individual  matter  —  it 
will  never  be  otherwise.  Note  Mr.  NicoU's  article  on  "  Cow  Test- 
ing Associations." 

Every  man  with  poor  cows,  unintelligently  fed  and  handled, 
who  is  making  a  low-grade  milk  will  always  compete  in  a  class 
where  there  is  most  competition,  and  for  whose  product  there  will 
always  be  the  smallest  demand  and  the  lowest  price.  He  who  has 
well-bred  and  selected  healthy  cows,  intelligently  fed  and  econom- 
ically handled,  who  is  therefore  putting  out  a  first  class  product, 
will  produce  at  least  cost  and  sell  in  the  highest  market. 


HANDLING  AND  DELIVERING  NEW  YORK  CITY  MILK 

H.  N.  Hallock 
UuiAger,  Borden'i  Condensed  Milk  Compkny,  New  York  City 

The  process  of  gathering,  transporting 
and  distributing  the  fresh  milk  supply  of  a 
big  city  is  one  of  the  complex  tasks  con- 
fronting those  who  provide  our  daily  food. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  milk  travels  in 
a  shorter  and  straighter  line  thaii  most 
foods  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer, 
this  may  seem  a  little  paradoxical.  That 
'l  the  milk,  which  is  taken  from  the  farmer 

one  day  and  delivered  the  next,  may  seem 
to  present  a  very  simple  problem,  is  nautral  enough  to  those  un- 
familiar  with  the  various  ramifications  of  the  business,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  nothing  simple  about  it.  What  seems  to  be 
a  job  early  started  and  soon  over  is  in  reality  a  twenty-four-hour 
job  without  a  let  up  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  fact  alone  is  not  peculiar  to  the  milk  trade.  There  are 
other  pursuits  which  entail  the  same  continuity  of  effort.  There 
are  features,  however,  which  are  found  only  in  the  milk  business 
and  give  to  this  pursuit  a  quality  of  intensive  merchandising  that 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  line. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  understood  that  freeh  milk  is  the 
only  thing  that  comes  to  our  tables  that  must  come  quickly  and 
be  consumed  at  once.  It  cannot  be  stored  when  there  is  a  flood 
of  it  and  carried  over  until  there  is  a  shortage.  Today's  supply 
must  be  gathered  today  and  used  up  tomorrow.  The  entire  out- 
put of  the  country  must  be  taken  care  of  every  day. 

When  one  stops  to  realize  that  New  York  City  alone  use«  5,000,- 
000  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
prompt  conversion  of  this  product  into  money  is  no  ordinary 
task.  A  short  stop  anywhere  along  the  line  of  transportation 
may  mean  sour  milk,  and  sour  milk  means  the  difference  between 
a  small  profit  and  a  big  loss. 

1117] 
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Every  day  in  tbe  year  the  milk  man  must  have  enough  milk 
for  all  of  his  customers,  if  he  would  hold  their  trade,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  supply  fluctuates  between  two 
extremes  that  vary  as  much  as  45  per  cent  of  the  total  supply. 

This  means  that  the  dealer  must  have  enough  at  the  shortest 
period  to  take  care  of  his  trade,  and  then  find  some  way  to  take 
care  of  the  surplus  when  the  volume  of  milk  increases,  for  in 
his  contract  with  the  farmer  the  dealer  agrees  to  take  all  the  milk 
that  is  offered  at  the  creamery  door. 


Whether  the  farmer  brings  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
pounds,  the  dealer  takes  it  at  the  price  agreed  on,  and  shoulders 
the  responsibility  of  getting  rid  of  the  product 

Herein  the  producer  enjoys  a  peculiar  advantage.  The  vol- 
ume of  his  supply  does  not  affect  its  price,  and  the  buyer  is  at 
his  door  every  day  ready  to  receive  hia  output.  The  farmer 
knows,  at  the  beginning  of  each  contract  period,  just  what  he  is 
to  receive  for  his  milk  during  the  life  of  the  contract.  Should 
bis  output  double  during  that  time,  it  is  up  to  the  buyer  to  worry 
about  disposing  of  it 
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Instances  are  not  uncommon  where  dealers  have  been  over- 
whelmed through  a  brave  effort  to  cope  with  an  unexpected  flood 
of  milk,  and  being  without  means  for  handling  a  surplus,  have 
gone  down  under  the  attendant  losses. 

To  better  understand  the  dealer  problems  of  this  great  industry, 
it  may  be  well  to  take  as  a  typical  example  (at  least  typical  of 
the  better  class)  one  of  the  largest  concerns  operating  in  New 
York  City.  This  company  deals  almost  exclusively  in  bottled 
milk.  It  does  very  little  wholesale  business,  ehipping  the  great 
bulk  of  its  product  to  the  city  in  glass  bottles. 


It 
\ 


TiQ.  S. —  Fibbt-Class  Milk  Delivest  Wagonb  Used  bt  Labob  Fibus  to 
Deliveb  Milk  in  Residential  Sections  or  New  Yobk.  The  Hand- 
Cabbiebs  Abe  Albo  Showh. 


This  service  requires,  first  of  all,  numerous  stations  through- 
out the  dairying  districts  where  the  farmer  may  deliver  his  milk 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  These  stations  are  always  bottling 
plants  and  in  many  instances  are  equipped  for  pasteurizing. 
They  are  open  every  day  in  the  year,  employing  a  force  of  men 
sufHcient  to  handle  and  ship  the  day's  receipt  in  the  morning 
hours.  In  most  cases  the  daily  shipment  is  in  the  car,  covered 
with  ice  and  on  its  way  to  the  city  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
arrival  of  the  first  farmer  at  the  receiving  door.     The  car  is 
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Haded  and  iced  by  the  company,  whose  representatives  receive  it 
at  the  railway  station  to  which  that  particular  car  happens  to 
go.  The  milk  is  then  loaded  on  huge  four-horse  trucks  and 
hauled  across  the  city  to  the  delivery  branch  where  it  is  taken  in 
turn  by  the  route  salesmen  who  go  direct  to  the  consumer's  door. 

The  whole  process  is  accomplished  with  so  little  friction,  and 
with  such  absolute  certainty,  that  one  is  impressed  first  of  all 
with  its  simplicity.  But  when  the  system  of  this  company  is 
analyzed  it  is  seen  that  under  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  the 
milk  business  today,  good  milk  in  the  city  can  only  be  had  as  a 
result  of  the  most  vigilant  supervision  all  along  the  line,  from  the 
time  the  product  leaves  the  farmer  until  it  reaches  the  consumer. 
.  So  much  is  this  true  that  one  finds  that  the  price  paid  the 
^farmer  for  the  raw  material  is  only  one  of  a  multiplicity  of  ex- 
pense items. 

Unlike  any  other  food  product  the  dealer's  interest  begins  at 
the  point  where  the  supply  originates.  In  the  case  of  the  com- 
pany in  mind,  they  employ  a  small  army  of  inspectors  and  veter- 
inarians whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  farms,  from  which  their 
supply  is  bought,  are  kept  up  to  a  proper  sanitary  standard.  The 
veterinarians  regularly  inspect  the  cows  on  these  farms  to  insure 
their  being  healthy.  The  cost  of  this  work  alone  amounts  to 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually,  and  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  any  who  understand  the  value  of  cleanliness  in  milk 
that  this  expense  is  not  an  extravagance,  nor  the  result  of  fadism. 

At  the  bottling  plants,  each  one  of  which  represents  a  substan- 
tial investment,  cleanliness  is  the  kejoiote,  and  it  is  the  kind  of 
cleanliness  that  costs  real  money.  The  simple  transferring  of 
milk  to  a  bottle  and  then  to  a  railroad  car  probably  consumes 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  actual  time  spent  in  the  plant  by  the 
force  employed  there.  Once  the  milk  cars  have  gone,  the  whole 
equipment  is  torn  apart,  high  and  low,  flushed  with  floods  of 
cold  water,  rinsed  in  hot  water,  and  then  scalded  out  with  live 
steam;  then  put  together  again  sweet  and  clean  for  the  mor- 
row's work.  After  this  is  the  interminable  washing  of  bottles 
again. 

This  company  has  in  service  8,000,000  bottles.  There  is  a  loss 
each  year  of  6,000,000  of  these  containers  representing  a  value  of 
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over  tbree  hundred  thousand  dollars, —  an  impreeaive  figure,  but 
the  housekeeper  insists  on  having  her  milk  in  a  glass  bottle  that 
enables  her  to  see  the  cream  lin& 

From  the  country  to  the  city  railway  station,  freight  alone 
adds  nearly  a  penny  to  the  cost  of  a  quart  bottle  of  milk,  and  du»^ 
iiig  its  journey  by  rail  it  must  be  liberally  iced  to  insure  its  keep- 
ing qualities.  Ice  is  cheap,  and  this  is  fortunate  for  the  amount 
used  by  the  milkmen,  when  expressed  in  tons,  present  some  stag- 
gering figures. 


Fig.  7. —  Delivebt  Waoon  Used  i 
fbom  wuoiekale  depots  to  si 
AT  Six  Cents  Per  Quabt, 


^\- 


Whatever  part  of  the  city  a  car  of  milk  may  be  destined  for, 
the  car  itself  can  only  reach  the  outskirts  of  New  York,  and 
long  distance  trucking  is  inevitable.  For  instance,  that  part  of 
the  supply  which  goes  to  remote  parts  of  Brooklyn,  such  as  Coney 
Island  or  Sheepshead  Bay,  are  drawn  from  Hoboken  or  Jersey 
City,  where  the  D,,  L.  &  W.  and  Erie  railroads  have  Iheir  termi- 
nals. The  same  is  true  of  Staten  Island,  of  Flushing,  and  of 
parts  of  the  Bronx,  But  far  or  near,  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
away  from  the  intermediate  haul. 

The  actual  delivery  to  the  consumer  begins  at  the  city  delivery 
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hnmcfaeflL  Tlieae  eataWinhments  are,  in  every  case,  substantial 
buildings  bnilt  to  aocmnmodate  the  thousand  of  horses  and  nearly 
sixteen  hundred  wagons  used  by  this  compaoy.  They  are  not 
storage  places  fen-  milk;  milk  is  never  stored.  They  simply 
transfer  the  milk  from  the  trucks  to  the  delivery  wagons  and 
then  house  the  teams  when  they  are  through  with  their  routes. 

To  say  what  it  costs  to  deliver  a  quart  of  milk  is  a  question 
from  which  the  average  milkman  shrinks,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  compute.  There  are  so  many 
factors  entering  into  the  result  that  what  may  be  true  of  one 
station  goes  all  to  pieces  when  applied  to  another.  If  one  cares 
to  figure  on  it,  however,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  with  an  average  of 
less  than  three  hundred  quarte  per  day  delivered  by  each  wagon, 
there  mn>t  be  charged  up  a  driver's  pay,  the  upkeep  of  horses 
and  wagons;  cost  of  trucking  from  the  milk  platforms  to  the 
delivery  branches;  loss  on  empty  bottles;  cost  of  icing  the  milk, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  keep  milk  below  50  d^^ees  F. ;  freight  from 
the  country  to  the  city;  country  inspection;  handling  and  bottling 
the  milk  at  the  country  bottling  plants;  together  with  the  cost 
of  super\isic«  and  interest  on  investment  —  one  will  have  un- 
covered items  which  far  exceed  the  original  cost  of  the  product. 

While  much  has  been  said  about  the  wide  difference  in  the 
price  paid  to  the  farmer  for  milk,  and  the  price  paid  by  the 
consumer,  it  is  a  fact  that  that  difference  is  far  less  than  in  most 
products  which  come  to  the  table.  It  is  also  true  that  none  of  our 
food  prfxlncts  require  anything  like  the  care  that  good  milk  must 
have,  and  it  must  have  this  care  or  it  will  not  be  good  milk.  The 
old  method  of  milk  distribution  known  as  loose  milk  dipping  is 
gradually  disappearing.  The  consumer  is  showing  an  increasing 
appreciation  of  clean  milk,  and  a  growing  aversion  to  milk  that 
is  exposed  to  the  uncertain  atmo:iphere  of  the  average  grocery 
store.  This  is  proved  bv  the  increa-ing  demand  for  bottled  milk. 
!Manv  of  the  dealers  who  formr-riv  confined  themselves  to  the 
distribution  of  forty  quart  cans  to  stores,  are  now  sending  out 
wagons  offering  bottled  milk. 

The  city  of  Xew  York  through  its  health  department  has  taken 
a  definite  stand  on  the  matter,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short 
time  when  what  is  now  known  as  "•  dippe<l  milk  "  will  be  unknown 
in  that  citv. 


HOW  A  SMALL  CITY  IMPROVED  ITS  MILK  SUPPLY* 

H.  A.  Harding 

Bacteriologbt,  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Oeneva 

PURE  MILK  A  LEADING  FACTOR  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  character  of  its  milk  supply  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  health  of  any 
community.       When  produced  amid  un- 
clean surroundings  or  handled  carelessly, 
milk  used  by  babies  and  children  ia  cer- 
tain  to  produce  much   intestinal   trouble 
and   frequent   deaths;    and   when    drawn 
from  unhealthy  cows  or  cared  for  where 
the  contagion  of  disease  can  reach  it,  this 
"  perfect   food "   may   carry   poison   and 
destroy  where  it  should  nourish.     Too  often  do  we  read  of  epi- 
demics of  typhoid  fever  and  similar  diseases  being  traced  directly 
to  some  contaminated  milk  supply! 

The  importance  of  the  subject,  therefore,  explains  why  this 
bulletin  is  published  by  the  Station,  although  the  work  recorded 
was  not  done  by  it  or  under  its  control,  the  only  connection  of 
the  institution  with  the  matter  being  through  one  of  its  stafF,  who, 
as  a  citizen,  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the 
city  of  Geneva.  However,  the  observations  and  data  bring  out 
the  effect  of  two  factors  in  tha  production  of  clean  milk  —  pub- 
licity and  payment  based  on  quality ; —  and  the  Station  is  actively 
studying  other  factors ;  so  city  work  and  Station  work  admirably 
supplement  each  other. 

WHAT  WAS  DONE 

In  1907  the  milk  supply  of  Geneva  was  like  that  of  other  small 
cities  in  the  State  of  New  York, —  probably  not  much  better  nor 
much  worse  than  the  average.  An  inspection  of  the  dairies  sup- 
plying milk  to  the  city,  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  that  year, 
when  reduced  to  a  mathematical  basis  by  the  use  of  a  dairy  score 


*  Reprint  from  Geneva  Bulletin  No.  337. 
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card,  showed  an  average  rating  of  411  points  out  of  a  possible  500. 
None  of  the  dairies  scored  above  480  points  — "  excellent  " —  and 
only  two  above  450  points  —  "good;"  23  others  were  above  400 
points — ^" medium;"  while  15  were  below  400,  or  "poor."  In 
other  words,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  milk  then  sold  in  the 
city  of  Geneva  came  from  dairies  in  which  the  surroundings  were 
dirty  or  filthy. 

In  three  years  and  a  half,  without  exciting  ill-feeling  or  com- 
plaint, without  any  advance  in  the  price  of  milk  except  that 
justified  by  the  general  rise  in  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor,  and 
at  an  expense  to  the  city  of  only  $500  a  year,  a  most  striking 
change  has  been  made  in  the  sanitary  quality  of  the  milk.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1911  the  inspection  showed  no  milk  sold  in 
Geneva  that  came  from  "  poor  "  or  "  medium  "  dairies,  a  con- 
dition probably  not  true  of  any  other  small  city  in  the  United 
States.  One-eighth  of  the  dairies,  furnishing  nearly  two-fifths 
of  the  milk,  are  in  the  "  excellent "  class  and  the  remainder  are 
"good."  That  means  that  all  of  the  milk  is  now  produced  by 
reasonably  clean  cows  kept  in  reasonably  clean  stables  and  is  drawn 
by  cleanly  milkers  into  sanitary  pails  and  promptly  cooled ;  while 
more  than  one-third  of  this  milk  comes  from  tuberculin-tested 
cows. 

SIMPLE    AGENCIES    USED 

The  means  by  which  this  improvement  has  been -secured  are 
quite  simple.  They  include  quarterly  examinations  of  the  pro- 
ducing dairies  by  the  sanitary  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
score  cards  of  each  dairy  furnished  to  its  owner  or  manager,  with 
suggestions  for  improving  conditions,  and  reports  of  the  sanitary 
standing  of  the  dairies  published  in  the  city  papers.  Incidentally, 
the  payment,  by  dealers,  of  a  higher  price  for  better  milk  has 
aided  materially  in  securing  the  hearty  cooperation  of  producers. 

The  city  ordinance  covering  the  sale  of  milk  provides  that  no 
person  shall  sell  milk  without  a  license  from  the  Board  of  Health 
and  that  no  one  shall  sell  milk  from  a  dairy  which  refuses  to  per- 
mit full  and  frequent  inspection. 

Acting  under  this  ordinance  the  Board  of  Health  appointed  an 
inspector  who  visited  the  dairies  and  tried  in  all  ways  to  secure 
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the  cooperation  of  the  dairymen  before  and  while  making  the 
inspections.  By  avoiding  officiousness  and  any  issuing  of  orders, 
by  courteous  explanations  an<i  by  convincing  herd-owners  that  the 
inspections  were  to  be  of  mutual  benefitj  by  offering  opportunity 
for  correcting  errors  either  in  examining  or  scoring  the  dairies, 
and  by  full  and  free  discussion,  both  public  and  private,  of  the 
aims  and  methods  of  tlie  Board  of  Health  in  work  along  this  line, 
the  Board  enlisted  the  dairymen  as  friends  of  the  movement 
instead  of  opponents. 

The  Inspector  was  provided  with  blank  forms,  devised  by  Dr. 
Pearson  for  use  at  Cornell  University,  which  made  the  inspection 
depend  less  on  dairy  knowledge  and  training  than  on  good  judg- 
ment.. These  blanks  contain  a  series  of  questions  relative  to  herd, 
stable  and  surroundings  to  which  answers  can  generally  be  given, 
by  "  Yes,"  "  Xo,"  or  by  figures  of  dimensions,  temperatures,  etc 

The  five  general  points  covered  are  the  health  of  the  herd  and 
its  surroundings,  the  cleanliness  of  the  cows  and  things  about 
them,  the  construction  and  care  of  utensils,  the  health  of  the  em- 
ployees and  manner  of  milking,  and  the  handling  of  the  milk. 

The  score  cards,  of  the  form  devised  by  Commissioner  Pearson, 
were  made  out  from  the  inspector's  answers  to  these  questions. 
This  was  at  first  done  by  the  Station*  member  of  the  Board  of 
Health ;  but  later  liy  the  inspector.  The  choice  of  this  official 
was  restricted  by  civil  service  requirements  and  the  only  eligible 
candidate  proved  fo  be  a  man  wholly  untrained  in  dairy  matters. 
His  inexperience  and  lack  of  dairy  knowledge  were  slight  handi- 
caps in  introducing  the  new  system,  since  his  unfamiliarity  with 
the  dairy  was  soon  evident  to  the  herd-owners  he  visited  and  made 
them  somewhat  distrustful  of  inspection;  but  he  soon  became  an 
efficient  man,  especially  after  a  "  short-course "  in  dairying  at 
Ithaca.  It  would  have  been  much  better  had  a  dairy  school  or 
agricultural  college  graduate,  with  practical  dairy  experience, 
been  available  for  the  place  at  first,  mainly  because  of  the  confi- 
dence dairymen  would  have  been  able  to  feel  in  him.  Such  men 
should  be  sought  for  dairy  inspectors  wherever  they  are  available. 

As  soon  as  the  cards  were  made  out,  a  copy  of  the  one  for  each 
dairy  was  sent  to  the  owner  or  manager,  with  check  marks  calling 
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attention  to  easily  remedied  defects  in  herd,  stable  or  handling; 
and  each  dealer  was  officially  informed  of  the  standing  of  the 
dairies  whose  milk  he  handled. 

PUBLICITY 

Further  publicity  than  this  was  omitted  for  a  time;  but  both 
producers  and  dealers  were  warned  that  after  a  fair  interval  to 
allow  of  change  and  improvements,  the  results  of  the  inspections 
would  be  given  to  the  press  so  that  consumers  might  judge  intelli- 
gently of  the  character  of  the  milk  they  bought. 

A  second  inspection  of  the  dairies  was  made  early  in  1908. 
As  shown  by  Table  I,  the  suggestions  for  improvement  based  on 
the  first  inspection,  with  the  impending  publicity,  stimulated  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  producers.  Two  *^  poor ''  dairies  volun- 
tarily abandoned  the  sale  of  milk  and  three  others  announced 
that  they  would  do  so  when  their  contracts  expired,  while  other 
dairymen  so  changed  their  conditions  that  the  average  score  of 
the  38  dairies  rose  21  points. 

With  the  score  cards  of  the  third  inspection,  producers  and 
dealers  were  given  notice  that  the  results  of  the  next  inspection 
would  be  made  public  in  the  press.  Therefore,  the  essential  facts 
of  the  fourth  and  all  succeeding  quarterly  inspections  were  pub- 
lished. To  protect  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Health  against 
legal  actions  should  there  be  any  financial  loss  from  this  pub- 
licity, the  report  of  the  inspector  was  made  to  the  Dairy  Products 
Committee  of  the  Board,  who  in  turn  reported  to  the  Board. 
The  gradings  of  the  different  dairies  thus  became  part  of  an 
official  report  which  the  newspapers  were  free  to  publish.  The 
publication,  beside  general  comments,  included  a  list  of  the  milk 
dealers  of  the  city,  with  the  dairies  whose  milk  each  handled 
graded  separately  as  "  excellent,"  "  goo4  "  or  "  medium."  The 
"  poor  "  dairies  had  all  left  the  field  or  become  of  better  grade 
before  any  formal  publication  was  made. 

The  results  of  the  notice  given  that  the  Board  would  publish 
the  data  from  the  fourth  inspection  are  reflected  very  plainly  in 
the  score  cards,  as  will  be  noticed  in  Table  I.  The  average  gain 
was  thirteen  points  and  for  the  first  time  a  dairy  in  the  "  excel- 
lent" class  was  reported. 
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40 
38 
32 
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36 
35 
35 
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36 
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39 
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0 
0 
0 
1 

1 
1 
3 
3 
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3 
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4 
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5 
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2 
7 
5 
21 

20 
22 
22 
29 
29 
26 
30 
31 
29 
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23 
28 
26 
16 
13 
7 
11 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
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1 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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436 
449 
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458 
458 
461 
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463 
463 
466 
463 
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21 

13 

4 

0 

G 

—3 

Eleventh 

0 

Thirteeoth 

Fourteenth 

Total  sain  in 

—2 
2 

U 

From  this  time  forward  there  was  less  rapid  but  still  marked 
improvement  in  tlic  score  card  points,  with  a  gradual  ehangiug  of 
the  dairies  to  a  higher  grade,  until  the  fourteenth  inspection 
showed  the  disappearance  of  the  last  dairy  in  the  "  medium  " 
class  and  an  increase  in  three  and  one-half  years,  in  the  average 
sanitary  condition  of  about  forty  dairies  —  500  cows  —  of  fifty- 
four  points. 

PAYMENT    BASED    ON    QUALITY 

The  improvement  in  the  dairies  has,  in  the  main,  been  gradual 
and  quite  uniform;  but  there  were  a  few  exceptions,  as  Table  I 
shows.  The  decrease  in  the  average  score  at  the  tenth  inspection 
was  due  to  the  dropping  out  of  several  good  dairies  to  secure  the 
better  prices  offered  at  Itochester,  and  the  failure  to  increase  at 
the  eleventh  inapet-tion  and  the  decline  at  the  thirteenth  were  due 
to  the  advent  of  new  dairies  with  poor  scores.  The  balancing 
of  the  score  at  the  sixth  and  seventh  inspections,  however,  brings 
out  very  strikingly  the  influence  of  the  second  factor  in  improving 
the  milk  supply, —  payment  based  on  quality.  During  the  first 
year  and  a  half  of  the  inspections  the  milk  sold  in  the  city  was 
distributed  by  one  dairy  company  handling  the  product  of  nine 
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to  twelve  dairies^  and  a  dozen  or  more  retailers,  some  of  whom 
sold  their  own  milk.  In  1909,  nine  of  these  retailers  united  to 
form  another  dairy  company,  and  until  late  in  1910  these  two 
companies  and  one  producer  supplied  the  city  with  milk. 

After  the  first  inspection  dealers  were  advised  to  consider  the 
question  of  quality  in  their  contracts  with  producers,  which  were 
about  to  be  renewed,  since  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  promised 
publication  of  the*  sanitary  condition  of  the  dairies  would  in- 
fluence custom.  Knowledge  that  the  milk  he  sold  was  produced 
under  good  or  excellent  sanitary  conditions  would  aid  a  dealer, 
while  production  under  poor  conditions  would  be  a  bad  recom- 
mendation for  any  retailer's  milk.  It  would,  therefore,  be  unjust 
to  treat  all  dairies  alike  in  the  matter  of  payment.  With  the 
new  contracts,  following  the  second  inspection,  most  of  the  pro- 
ducers reached  some  understanding  with  the  dealers  in  regard  to 
improving  the  quality  of  the  product,  but  no  general  agreement  to 
make  payment  on  the  basis  of  quality  was  yet  arranged. 

After  the  sixth  inspection,  however,  when  most  of  the  contracts 
for  1909*  were  made,  the  old  company  agreed  to  pay  on  the  basis 
of  quality  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Health  inspections, 
milk  from  "  medium  "  dairies  to  bring  three  cents  a  quart,  from 
"  good  "  dairies  three  and  a  half  cents,  and  from  ''  excellent " 
dairies  four  cents. 

The  new  company  made  its  contracts  at  a  flat  rate.  Part  of 
what  happened  in  consequence  is  shown  by  the  seventh  inspection, 
as  given  in  Table  I  and  explained  by  Table  II. 


Table  II. —  Epfbct  op  Payment  Based  on  Qualttt  on  Sanitary  Condition  of 
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There  was,  apparently,  no  improvement  in  the  dairies  at  this 
inspection,  since  the  average  score  waa  tlic  same  aa  at  the  sixth 
inspection,  458  points.  But  the  dairies  selling  milk  on  a  sliding 
scale  based  on  quality  continued  to  improve  and  two  of  them 
became  "  excellent,"  The  average  score  of  the  nine  dairies  under 
this  company  advanced  one  point  from  what  it  was  at  the  sixth 
inspection  and  now  stood  twenty-one  points  above  the  average  of 
the  twenty-five  dairies  selling  at  a  flat  rate.  These  producers  were 
without  the  financial  reward  to  stimulate  improvement  and  some 
allowed  their  dairies  to  retrograde.  This  was  true  of  practically 
all  of  the  five  producers,  now  selling  to  the  new  company,  who 
had  before  retailed  their  own  milk.  These  dairymen  felt  relieved 
of  the  personal  responsibility  that  publication  of  their  standing 
imposed  and  gave  less  care  to  proper  sanitary  conditions.  The 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  these  four  or  five  previously  inde- 
pendent producing  retailers  brought  down  the  average  score  of 
the  twenty-five  dairies  under  the  new  company  three  points.  One 
of  these  dairies  fell  from  47G  points  in  Jlarch  to  454  in  June. 


EFFECT  OF  QrALITY  ON  TRADE 

This  great  diiference  in  quality  between  the  dairies  selling 
milk  under  unlike  contracts  continued  for  nearly  a  year,  but  was 
so  strikingly  reflected  in  the  demand  for  milk  from  the  two  com- 
panies that  the  new  company,  to  protect  itself,  was  obliged  to 
reason  very  vigorously  with  its  producers  and  to  compel  better 
conditions  in  the  dairies.  The  following  year  also  made  its 
contracts  on  a  quality  basis. 

The  effect  of  published  quality  on  trade  is  plainly  shown  by 
the  distribution,  during  the  summer  of  1909,  of  the  decrease  in 
sales  which  accompanies  absence  of  residents  on  summer  vaca- 
tion, greatly  increased  at  this  time  by  a  necessary  advance  in  the 
retail  price  of  milk  from  six  to  seven  cents  a  quart  For  this 
advance,  consumers  held  the  old  company  largely  responsible,  so 
its  sales  were  nearly  3,000  quarts  less  for  July  than  for  June, 
while  those  of  the  other  company  were  2,350  quarts  less.  In 
August,  however,  the  resentment  against  the  old  company  bad 
somewhat  worn  off  and  the  better  sanitary  quality  of  its  milk  was 
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exerting  its  influence,  so  this  company  sold  only  2,000  quarts  less 
than  in  June  while  the  new  company  sold  4,800  quarts  less.  In 
September  the  losses  were  2,800  and  7,200  quarts  respectively; 
while  in  October  the  sales  of  the  old  company  returned  to  about 
the  June  level  and  those  of  the  new  company  continued  to  de- 
crease. In  November  the  new  company  sold  7,500  quarts  less 
than  in  June. 

Though  consumers  are  usually  quite  unwilling  to  consider  any 
advance  in  the  price  of  milk  to  compensate  for  improved  quality, 
they  will  give  their  patronage  to  the  dealer  who  gives  better 
quality  for  the  same  price. 

But  to  secure  milk  from  tuberculin-tested  cows,  however,  only 
a  few  Genevans  would  pay  an  added  price  when  the  opportunity 
was  offered  them  by  a  thoroughly  reliable  dairyman. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  last  analysis  the  limiting  factor  in  the  improvement  of 
a  municipal  milk  supply  is  the  disinclination  of  the  consumer 
to  pay  a  price  which  will  permit  the  production  of  first-class 
milk.  The  extent  to  which  any  supply  can  be  improved  depends 
ultimately  upon  the  price  at  which  the  milk  can  be  sold.  Under 
the  present  system  of  indemnity  for  reacting  animals  by  the  state 
milk  from  tuberculin-tested  cows  can  be  furnished  at  an  increased 
cost  of  one-half  cent  per  quart.  Without  such  assistance  it  prob- 
ably would  not  be  furnished  without  an  advance  of  at  least  one 
cent  per  quart.  While  a  small  proportion  of  the  public  are  willing 
to  pay  the  additional  price  the  majority  are  not. 

Payment  for  milk  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  the  official  dairy 
score  and  the  presentation  to  all  parties  of  the  facts  regarding  the 
sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  milk  was  produced  and 
handled  quickly  improved  the  quality  of  the  municipal  milk 
supply.  The  dairymen  were  quick  to  produce  the  highest  grade 
of  milk  for  which  they  could  obtain  an  adequate  return. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  milk  supply  of  Geneva  has  been  noteworthy  from 
every  point  of  view.  While  local  conditions  would  necessitate 
slight  modifications  it  is  believed  that  the  principles  here  outlined, 
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of  publicity  and  payment  based  on  quality,  might  be  applied  with 
equal  success  in  any  small  city,  the  health  officials  of  which,  by 
theic  sympathetic  handling  of  the  milk  problem,  could  command 
the  respect  and  cooperation  of  the  milkmen  and  of  the  public. 

The  expense  of  the  city  due  to  dairy  inspection  has  been  ap- 
proximately $500  per  year.  This  amount  is  within  the  financial 
reach  of  practically  all  cities  and  can  not  be  considered  a  burden 
in  view  of  the  results  obtained. 


BACTERIA  IN  MILK 

Robert  S,  Breed,  Ph.  D. 

Hew  York  Agikultural   Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

So  much  has  been  written  in  recent 
years  about  the  bacteria  which  occur 
in  milk  that  everyona  is  coming  to  un- 
derstand something  of  their  nature. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  so  much  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  bacteria  has  beeu 
acquired  so  recently,  and  new  knowl- 
edge concerning  them  is  being  gained 
so  rapidly,  it  is  important  to  summar- 
ize our  knowledge  from  time  to  time. 

In  1083,  an  early  Dutch  micro- 
seopist  placed  some  tartar  which  he  had 
scraped  from  his  teeth  under  a  micro- 
scope. He  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  certain  very  tiny, 
rod-like  and  grobular  bodies,  some  o£  which  possessed  the  power 
of  locomotion.  He  had  no  idea  of  their  real  nature  and  it  was 
several  centuries  before  it  was  fully  realized  that  these  tiny  organ- 
isms which  he  had  found,  and  which  were  found  by  himself  and 
others  in  many  other  substances  were  really  more  like  plants  in 
their  growth  and  development  than  they  were  like  animals.  Thus 
it  was  not  until  1838  that  Eliercnberg,  a  German  scientist,  recog- 
nized them  as  a  kind  of  fungus  related  in  many  ways  to  moulds 
and  mildews,  an<l  in  other  ways  to  certain  other  microscopic 
plants  which  live  in  fresh  water  ponds  and  ditches. 

The  bacteria  are  so  tiny  in  size  that  there  is  no  way  of  study- 
ing them  except  with  a  microscope.  Xone  are  large  enough  to  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Even  the  largest  of  them  must  be  magni- 
fied nearly  100  times  before  they  are  visible,  while  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  smallest  of  them  are  so  tiny  as  to  be  invisible  even 
under  our  most  powerful  microscopes.  During  the  past  six  montlis 
the  discovery  of  the  germ  which  is  believed  to  cause  infantile 
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paralysis  has  revealed  a  germ  so  small  that  it  can  scarcely  he  seen 
and  it  is  poeaible  that  some  individual  genns  are  too  small  to 
be  seen. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  bacteria  are  so  small  and  in- 
dividually insignificant,  they  nevertheless  produce  many  results 
by  growth  in  maae  which  are  important  and  easily  recognized  by 
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Jelly  on  Which  Bacteria  Ahb  Gbowino.  Two  Laboe  Masses 
OF  Bactekia  and  Sevebal  Small  Ones  no  Labgeb  Than  Pin 
Heaps  Abe  Shown.  This  Culture  Was  Made  fboh  Milk  Six 
Hours  Old,  That  Had  Been  Kept  in  a  RBrEioBBATOB  in  Clean 


the  unaided  eye.  The  results  of  the  growth  of  the  socalled  patho- 
genic bacteria  produce  many  diseases  of  man  and  animals,  and 
also  of  plants.  These  disease-causing  bacteria,  which  use 
the  living  tissues  of  animals  and  plants  as  food,  are  so  important 
to  us  and  have  been  talked  about  so  much  that  many  people  think 
all  bacteria  to  be  of  this  kind. 
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This,  however,  is  not  true,  for  nearly  all  decay  of  organic  sub- 
Btance  ie  cansed  by  bacterial  growth.  Some  of  the  bacteria  which 
cause  decay  are  as  important  to  man  as  the  disease-causing  bac- 
teria. Still  other  bacteria,  such  as  those  living  in  the  nodules  of 
alfalfa,  clover  and  like  crops,  and  many  others  living  in  soil,  have 
even  simpler  food  requirements  than  the  disease-causing  or  decay- 


Fio.  0.— Photograph  of  Cuituke  Dish  Containiso  the  Same 
Amount  op  Jelly  as  That  of  Fig.  8  a>"i»  Takes  fbou  thh 
Same  Bottle  Six  Hovrs  I^teb  .\ftek  it  Had  Stood  is  a 
Wabm  Place  fob  Sik  Houbs.  Nuuebous  Masses  of  Bactebia 
Abe  Seen,  Some  Large,  Some  Small. 

causing  organisms.  Bacteria  of  the  kind  which  require  simple  food 
substances  are  among  the  most  important  of  the  bacteria  from 
the  standpoint  of  agriculture. 

Milk  is  a  liquid  which  contains  a  little  over  12  per  cent, 
of  organic  matter,  partly  in  solution  and  partly  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion  of  butter-fat.  The  remainder  is  water  with  traces  of 
mineral  salts.     Many  bacteria  grow  rapidly  on  the  organic  sub- 
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stances  present  in  milk.  Of  these,  milk  sugar  is  the  favorite  food. 
The  casein  and  albumen  are  also  used  as  food  by  many  bacteria, 
while  practically  none  of  the  bacteria  can  use  the  butter-fat  as 
food.  The  result  of  the  use  of  these  compounds  aa  food  by  the 
bacteria  is  to  change  their  nature.  The  milk  sugar  is  usually 
turned  into  lactic  acid,  the  aJbumeu  and  casein  are  broken  up 
into  simpler  chemical  compounds,  which  are  again  used  as  food 
by  other  bacteria,  yeasts  and  mounds. 

The  action  of  the  bacteria  in  changing  the  milk  sugar  into  lactic 
acid  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  fermentation  because  of  its  similarity 
to  the  change  which  takes  place  when  the  alcohol  present  in  hard 
cider  is  changed  by  bacteria  iuto  the  acetic  acid  of  vinegar.  The 
changes  produced  in  the  albumen  and  casein  are  similar  to  the 
changes  which  occur  when  meat  deccsnposes,  and  are  generally 
spoken  of  aa  a  putrefaction. 

Under  all  normal  conditions  the  most  noticeable  change  which 
takes  place  in  milk  on  standing  is  that  of  a  lactic  acid  fermenta- 
tion. The  production  of  the  lactic  acid  causes  the  milk  to  curdle 
and  the  curd  to  separate  from  the  whey.  The  milk  is  then  spoken 
of  as  sour  because  of  the  sour  taste  given  by  the  lactic  acid. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  is  the  common  change  produced  in  milk 
by  bacteria,  for  the  small  percentage  of  lactic  acid  in  sour  milk 
is  generally  believed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  health  of  human  beings, 
iloreover,  such  milk  contains  large  numbers  of  the  bacteria  which 
have  caused  tlie  fermentation  and  which  are  spoken  of  as  lactic 
acid  bacteria.  Such  bacteria  when  taken  into  the  human  intestines 
tend  to  grow  there  and  thereby  destroy  the  common  bacteria  which 
grow  in  them.  The  bacteria  which  are  thus  destroyed  are 
largely  the  so-called  colon  bacilli  which  are  believed  by  llet- 
achnikoff  to  be  largely  responsible  for  the  changes  which  occur 
in  old  age.  For  this  reason  Metschnikoff  urges  the  use  of  sour 
and  fermented  milk,  such  as  buttermilk,  yoghurt,  etc.,  as  a  means 
of  keeping  well  and  preserving  youthfulness.  His  theories  have 
been  well  borne  out  in  practice,  and  the  use  of  such  drinks  ia  gen- 
erally advocated  by  physicians  at  the  present  time.  This  point 
should  be  emphasized  because  of  the  fact  that  there  ia  a  general 
belief  that  milk  which  contains  a  million  or  more  of  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter  is  not  fit  for  food,  while  as  a  matter  of 
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fact  milk  containing  millions  of  bacteria  may  be  as  healthful  a 
drink  as  fresh  milk  provided  the  bacteria  present  are  of  the  right 
kind. 

The  putrefactions  which  occur  in  milk  are  not  likely  to  be 
noticeable  under  ordinary  circumstances  except  in  milk  which 
has  been  pasteurized  at  high  temperatures.  When  putrefaction 
predominates  over  fermentation  it  is  very  noticeable  because  of 
the  disagreeable  odor.  The  milk  is  frequently  said  to  be  rotten 
when  this  happens.  When  putrefaction  occurs  many  housewives 
think  that  their  milkman  has  put  something  in  his  milk  or  that 
it  is  filthy  and  therefore  refuse  to  buy  his  milk.  However,  the 
usual  explanation  of  such  conditions  is  that  the  milk  has  been 
heated  until  all  lactic  acid  germs  have  been  killed.  Thus  the 
putrefactive  germs  have  a  chance  to  develop. 

Certified  or  other  milk  is  sometimes  handled  in  such  a  cleanly 
way  that  no  lactic  acid  germs  get  into  the  milk,  and  it  does  not 
sour  in  the  normal  way.  Such  milk  frequently  does  not  show 
any  visible  changes  for  two  or  three  weeks,  although  it  may  con- 
tain millions  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  but  of  a  kind  which 
neither  sour  nor  putrefy  the  milk.  Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  bac- 
teria present  under  such  circumstances  have  been  found  to  have 
an  injurious  effect  when  taken  into  the  human  stomach,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  use  old  milk  of  this  type  even  though  it  is  neither 
sour  nor  putrefied. 

The  bacteria  present  in  milk  are  important  to  man  not  only 
because  of  the  actions  of  these  forms  which  cause  changes  in  the 
nature  of  the  milk,  but  also  because  some  of  the  organisms  which 
occur  may  be  those  which  cause  disease.  These  disease-causing 
bacteria  may  make  their  way  into  the  milk  either  from  diseased 
cows  or  from  diseased  persons  who  handle  the  milk.  They  only 
occur  exceptionally  and  probably  never  as  the  predominating  bac- 
teria. 

The  disease  germs  which  come  from  the  cow  include  those  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  and  probably  septic  sore  throat  and  contagious 
abortion.  Those  that  come  from  human  sources  include  human 
tuberculosis,  typhoid,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  possibly  septic 
sore  throat. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  over  all  of  these,  but  perhaps 
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more  over  the  question  of  tuberculosis  germs  in  milk  than  over 
any  of  the  others.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  there 
are  two  types  of  these  germs  which  may  occur  in  milk,  one  derived 
orginally  from  bovine  and  the  other  from  human  sources.  Of 
these  the  bovine  type  is  much  more  common  in  milk.  These  get 
into  the  milk  either  from  cows  discharging  them  from  their  udder 
or  from  animals  discharging  them  from  their  intestines.  In  the 
latter  case  they  reach  the  milk  by  dropping  into  it  with  pieces 
of  dried  manure.  Those  from  human  sources  come  from  persons 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  who  milk  the  cows  or  otherwise  handle 
the  milk  or  utensils.  Inasmuch  as  bovine  tuberculosis  is  a 
disease  which  can  be  entirely  eradicated  by  the  elimination  of 
tubercular  animals,  the  farmers  should  cooperate  in  every  possible 
way  to  this  end.  By  so  doing  the  farmer  gets  rid  of  the  disease, 
which  may  spread  rapidly  through  his  herd  and  thereby  render  it 
an  unprofitable  herd,  and  at  the  same  time  he  protects  the  users 
of  the  milk  from  this  source  of  infection.  Danger  from  human 
sources  can  be  avoided  by  not  allowing  persons  suffering  from  the 
disease  to  handle  the  milk  in  any  way. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion over  epidemics  of  a  kind  of  sore  throat  which  is  similar 
in  some  respects  to  tonsilitis,  but  yet  is  generally  believed  to  be 
a  different  disease.  It  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  septic  sore 
throat.  Some  of  these  epidemics  have  been  traced  back  to  the 
use  of  infected  milk,  but  our  information  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  infection  and  the  original  source  of  the  infection  is  still 
incomplete. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  the  diseases  of  human  origin  which  is 
distributed  in  milk  is  typhoid  fever.  This  disease  is  more  com- 
monly spread  by  sewage-polluted  water  supplies  than  by  milk 
supplies,  but  many  epidemics  of  this  disease  have  been  traced 
to  infected  milk.  There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  these  germs 
can  get  into  milk.  Pails  and  other  utensils  may  be  washed  with 
sewage-polluted  water  which  thus  indirectly  infects  the  milk,  or 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  germs  discharged  from  the 
body  of  a  person  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  may  get  into  the 
milk.  But  a  still  more  dangerous  source  of  these  germs  is  the 
person  who  is  infected  with  them,  and  yet  is  not  sick,  the  so- 
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called  "  typhoid  carrier."  Any  person  who  has  had  typhoid  fever 
may  harbor  the  germs  in  their  intestines  for  years  thereafter,  and 
the  bacteria  from  their  discharges  may  get  into  milk,  esp^ially 
where  such  persons  handle  the  milk  in  any  way.  Some  practices 
found  alti^ther  too  frequently  on  the  farm  or  at  creameries, 
whereby  such  germs  get  into  milk,  are  that  of  dipping  the  finger 
into  a  can  of  milk  tu  order  to  smell  or  taste  it,  of  milking  with 
wet  hands,  and  of  using  a  measuring  stick  to  measure  part  cans  of 
milk,  and  then  wiping  olf  the  stick  with  the  hand  or  a  dirty  cloth. 
Scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  germs  make  their  way  into  milk  in 
much  the  same  way,  but  hero  the  problem  of  the  "  carrier  "  is 
apparently  not  so  serious  a  one. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  disease  germs  are  commonly 
present  in  milk.  This  rarely  occurs,  but  because  of  the  serious 
results  which  come  when  they  are  present  wo  must  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  keep  them  out  of  milk.  It  is  much 
easier  to  keep  out  disease  germs  from  human  sources  than  from 
bovine  sources,  because  it  is  ptesible  to  handle  milk  in  sterile 
utensils,  and  to  do  away  with  any  possibility  of  any  person  touch- 
ing the  milk  with  his  hands.  This  is  actually  being  done  on 
some  certified  milk  farms  where  milking  machines  ard  used  and 
all  utensils  are  sterilized,  and  protected  from  contamination  from 
human  sources.  Unfortunately  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
require  that  all  milk  be  handled  in  this  way.  Even  these  pre- 
cautions do  not  prevent  the  entrance  of  bovine  tuberculosis  germs 
or  other  pathogenic  germs  discharged  from  the  udder  of  the  cow. 
The  entrance  of  these  germs  cannot  be  entirely  prevented  except 
by  making  absolutely  sure  that  the  cow  is  not  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis or  other  disease  in  which  germs  are  discharged  from  the 
udders.  The  tuberculin  test  determines  the  question  of  tuber- 
culosis as  well  as  can  be  hoped  for,  but  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  other  pathogenic  germa  in  a  like  satis- 
factory way. 

Because  of  this  fact,  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  the  abso- 
lute prevention  of  contamination  of  the  milk  from  human  sources 
is  so  expensive  as  to  make  the  cost  of  production  almost  prohibi- 
tive, many  men  are  urging  that  all  milk  be  pasteurized,  thereby 
killing  all  disease  germs  of  whatever  nature  or  source; 
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Unfortunately,  pasteurization  is  not  an  entirely  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem ;  for  this  process  is  one  that  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  control  with  the  necessary  exactitude,  and  improperly 
pasteurized  milk  may  be  more  dangerous  than  unpasteurized  milk. 
Moreover  when  high  temperatures  are  used  the  milk  does*  not  sour 
properly,  and  may  putrefy,  thereby  causing  housewives  to  look 
on  it  with  suspicion.  For  these  reasons  pasteurization  has  not 
yet  been  universally  adopted  in  this  country.  Continental  Europe 
has  practically  solved  the  question  of  disease  germs  in  milk  by 
drinking  nothing  but  boiled  milk. 

Thd  most  important  sources  of  bacteria  in  milk  as  it  is  handled 
on  the  farm  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Some  bacteria  are  in  the  milk  as  drawn.  These  have  been 
derived  from  the  udder  of  the  cow. 

2.  Some  get  into  the  milk  with  the  dirt  and  dust  which  fall 
into  the  milk  as  it  is  being  milked  or  as  it  stands  in  open  and 
exposed  utensils. 

3.  Some  bacteria  get  into  the  milk  from  the  hands  of  the  milker 
and  from  the  dirty  surfaces  of  the  various  milking  utensils. 

Extensive  studies  have  been  made  and  are  still  being  made  at 
the  Xew  York  State  Experiment  Station  at  Greneva,  to  determine 
as  exactly  as  possible  how  many  bacteria  get  into  the  milk  in 
each  of  these  different  ways. 

Thus  1230  examinations  were  made  *  of  milk  drawn  with  sterile 
precautions  from  the  udders  of  cows  of  the  Station  herd  and  of 
a  neighboring  herd,  and  it  was  found  that  the  average  number  of 
germs  derived  from  the  udders  of  these  cows  was  500  per  cubic 
centimeter,  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  samples  showing  counts  higher 
than  1,000  per  cubic  centimeter.  Thus  no  matter  how  carefully 
milk  is  protected  during  the  milking  process,  fresh  milk  may  be 
expected  to  contain  an  average  of  about  500  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter.  The  results  of  the  remaining  investigations  are  not 
yet  complete,  so  that  they  cannot  be  summarized  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  bacteria  enter  the 
milk  from  other  sources  rather  than  from  the  udder,  under  the 
conditions  present  on  the  average  dairy  farm. 

1  Technical  Bulletin  No.  27,  New  York  State  Experiment  Station. 
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The  studies  which  have  been  completed  showed  the  following 
results  under  the  comparatively  clean  conditions  present  in  the 
Station  bam. 

a.  The  use  of  small  mouthed  milk  paile  in  place  of  open  topped 
pails  reduced  the  initial  germ  content  of  the  milk  more  than  one- 
half.' 

b.  Studies  on  the  milking  machine  showed  that  by  proper 
methods  of  handling,  the  number  of  bacteria  could  be  reduced 
from  180,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  to  leas  than  10,000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,* 

c  The  protection  of  milk  pails  from  accidental  contamination 


after  they  had  been  thoroughly  steamed  had  a  measurable  efEeet 
in  reducing  the  number  of  germs  which  entered  the  milk. 

d.  The  cleanliness  of  the  interior  of  the  stable,  within  a  fairly 
wide  range,  had  no  measurable  efEeet  on  the  germ  content  of  the 
milk. 

e.  Clipping  the  udder,  flank  and  adjoining  portions  of  the  cow 
was  found  to  have  practically  no  effect  on  the  germ  content  of 
the  milk  when  the  cow  was  cleaned  either  by  hand  or  with  a 
vacuum  cleaning  machina 


»  Bulletin  326,  New  York  SUt«  Experiment  Station. 
■  BulletinSlT,  Hew  York  State  Experiment  StAtion. 
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f.  When  all  the  utensils  were  carefully  steamed,  cooling  and 
straining  the  milk  under  the  conditions  present  in  the  Experi- 
ment Station  daiiy  resulted  in  only  a  small  increase  in  germ 
content 

g.  Cleaning  cows  by  means  of  a  vacuum  cow  cleaner  was  not 
found  to  be  any  more  efficacious  in  keeping  down  the  germ  con- 
tent of  the  milk  than  cleaning  the  cows  by  hand,  even  where  the 
time  used  in  hand  cleaning  was  only  one-half  that  used  in  vacuum 
cleaning.* 

All  of  these  results  are  exceedingly  hopeful  for  the  average 
dairy  farmer  and  likewise  for  the  consumer  of  milk,  for  they  tend 
to  show  that  some  of  the  things  which  have  been  thought  to  be 
essential  to  the  production  of  a  high-grade  sanitary  milfc  are 
unnecessary.  Inasmuch  as  many  of  these  unessential  require- 
ments mean  expensive  equipment  or  additional  labor  to  carry 
into  effect,  they  are  impracticable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
average  farmer. 

If  the  milk  is  drawn  into  sterile  receptacles  and  in  such  a  way 
that  no  dirt  falls  into  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  initial  germ 
content  should  be  over  500  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  More- 
over we  have  much  evidence  to  show  that  many  of  these  organ- 
isms from  the  udder  die  when  the  milk  is  cooled,  thus  reducing 
the  initial  germ  content  still  further.  Whether  the  number  of 
bacteria  in  the  milk  remains  at  this  low  figure  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  two  things ;  first,  whether  it  is  properly  cooled  and  kept 
at  a  low  temperature,  and  second,  whether  it  is  handled  continu- 
ously in  such  a  cleanly  way  that  no  dirt  falls  into  it,  and  that  it 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  unclean  persons  or  utensils. 

Such  ideal  handling  of  the  milk  is  not  at  present  practicable  on 
the  average  farm,  chiefly  because  of  the  fact  that  the  utensils  can 
not  be  properly  sterilized.  Ordinary  washing  does  not  accom- 
plish this.  However,  careful  washing  or  ordinary  methods  of 
cleanliness  do  keep  the  number  of  germs  down  to  a  minimum,  and 
this  does  not  require  expensive  equipment  or  much  additional 
labor. 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  any  person  to  keep  out  of  the  milk 
practically  all  of  the  bacteria  which  fall  into  it  with  dirt  and  dust. 


«  Bulletin  365,  New  York  State  Experiment  Station. 
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To  do  this,  the  cow  must  be  kept  reasonably  clean,  small  mouthed 
milk  pails  must  be  used,  and  the  milk  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  open  pails  or  be  aerated  ija  a  room  where  the  air  is  dusty. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  high-grade  sanitary 
milk  can  be  produced  on  farms  where  the  bams  and  equipment 
are  of  an  ordinary  character  and  not  especially  expensive.  The 
two  essential  things  are  that  the  milk  should  be  protected  in  such 
a  way  that  no  dirt  falls  into  it  and  it  should  be  cooled  and  handled 
in  utensils  which  are  scrupulously  clean.  Lest  anyone  should 
think  these  conditions  impossible  of  attainment  under  ordinary 
conditions,  it  should  be  stated  that  tests  made  at  the  State  Experi- 
ment Station  indicate  that  they  are  now  being  attained  on  many 
New  York  State  farms.  The  chief  reason  why  we  still  have  dirty 
milk  is  because  it  is  ordinarily  more  profitable  to  produce  dirty 
milk  than  clean  milk.     These  conditions  must  be  corrected. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  CERTIFIED  MILK  FARM 
By  W.  D.  Dana,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

Vice-President,  New  York  State  Dairymen's  AHsociation 
Woodlawn,  a  farm  of  160  acres,  situated  in  the  town  of  Avon, 
nineteen  miles  from  Rochester,  was  purchased  by  my  father  in 
1854.  The  soil,  Dunkirk  fine  sandy  loam,  has  been  fairly  well 
undcrdrRined,  is  gently  rolling  and  is  all  tillable.  The  farm  is 
watered  by  wells  and  springs.  Tea  years  ago  13C  acres,  situated 
about  five  miles  distant  on  the  Onondaga  limestone,  were  pur- 
chased. This  was  cheap  land  and  neglected,  but  used  as  a  pasture 
for  young  stock  and  dry  cows,  pays  good  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment. Three  years  ago  twenty-two  acres  adjoining  Woodlawn 
were  purchased.  This  land,  for  the  previous  ten  years,  had  not 
paid  interest  and  taxes,  hut  a  carload  of  tile,  good  tillage  und 
stable  manure  are  making  it  profitable. 

The  management  of  Woodlawn,  always  a  bread-and-butter 
proposition,  was  placed  in  my  hands  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
It  was  then  a  grain  farm  —  wheat,  barley,  beans  and  apples  being 
the  money  crops.  The  stock  consisted  of  four  or  five  cows,  six  or 
seven  horses  and  a  flock  of  about  fifty  sheep.  For  a  winter  or 
two,  a  few  steers  were  fed ;  then  for  several  winters  from  one  to 
two  cars  of  lambs  were  fattened.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  cows 
was  increased,  butter  being  sold  to  the  leading  hotels  of 
Rochester. 

The  old  stable  was  at  one  end  of  the  bam,  had  a  plank  fioor, 
stanchions  for  nine  cows,  and  was  lighted  by  one  small  window. 
The  old  grain  bam  was  120  feet  long  and  consisted  of  three  30 
by  40  foot  barns,  joined  together  end  to  end.  They  were 
in  good  condition,  having  been  kept  well  covered.  Realizing  that 
the  old  stable  was  inadequate  and  ill  adapted  to  our  needs,  the 
east  section  was  raised  and  a  wall  placed  under  it.  This  base- 
ment was  lighted  by  three  windows  on  the  south  and  two  on  the 
north  side,  the  window  openings  being  about  two  and  one-half 
feet  square.  The  floor  of  this  stable  was  pounded  clay,  except  a 
strip  two  feet  wide  under  the  hind  feet  of  the  cows.  The  gutter 
and  the  walk  back  of  the  gutter,  were  of  cement.  Stanchions 
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were  rigid  wood  with  wooden  mangers.  At  first  only  one 
side  of  this  stable  was  fitted  for  cows,  the  other  side  for  yoiing 
stock.  A  creamery  having  been  built  near  by,  butter-making  was 
given  up,  and  the  milk  taken  to  the  creamery.  The  number  of 
cows  increased  until  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  raise  the  other 
two  sections  of  the  bam.  A  part  of  this  basement  was  fitted  up 
for  sheep  and  a  root  cellar.  Stanchions  for  fifteen  additional 
cows  were  installed.  The  same  ratio  of  light  was  contimicd,  but 
the  ventilation  was  improved  by  an  airshaft  carried  out  through 
the  roof. 

,  Soon  after  this  change  the  contract  to  furnish  milk  to  the  State 
Industrial  School  iu  Kochester  was  secured.  In  going  over  the 
plant,  Doctor  Goler,  the  present  health  officer  of  Rochester,  who 
was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  school  board,  highly  commended 
il.  This  contract  was  held  for  about  nine  years.  During  that 
time  the  herd  was  kept  good,  largely  by  purchasing  cows  and  sell- 
ing the  failures  and  milked  out  cows  for  beef.  Generally  the  cow 
turned  off  and  the  calf  with  the  new  cow  paid  for  her.  However, 
a  pure-bred  bull  was  kept  and  a  few  heifer  calves  raised.  As 
these  heifers  came  in  milk  they  proved  to  be  better  milkers  with 
their  first  calves  than  were  the  average  cows  bought  in.  Gradually 
more  and  more  of  the  cows  were  raised.  The  school  board  asked 
to  have  the  herd  tested  with  tuberculin,  which  was  done;  there 
was  a  very  large  reaction.  After  filling  in  again  with  tested 
cows,  I  was  unable  to  secure  any  advance  in  the  price  of  milk. 
A  great  mistake  was  made  hy  not  keeping  it  up.  After  a  time 
the  school  secured  its  supply  elsewhere  at  a  lower  price.  Then 
for  a  time  cream  was  made  and  sold  to  dealers  in  Rochester,  the 
skim  milk  being  fed  to  calves  and  pigs.  This  was  good  business 
until  the  milk  advanced  in  price  faster  than  cream;  then  milk 
was  sold  to  dealers  in  Rochester. 

We  have  always  taken  pride  in  onr  business,  and  wished  to  fur- 
nish good  milk  produced  under  as  good  conditions  as  we  could 
afford.  The  health  bureau  was  insisting  on  better  conditions. 
The  stable  that  had  been  highly  commended  was  now  criticized 
for  light,  ventilation  and  for  part  dirt  floors.  The  general  market, 
however,  would  not  pay  any  premium  for  milk  produced  under 
proper  sanitary  conditions.     We  wished  to  breed  our  own  cows, 
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but  became  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  do  so 
unless  the  herd  was  free  from  tuberculosis.  The  only  way  to  dis- 
pose of  milk  produced  in  a  sanitary  way  by  healthy  cows,  at  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  price,  was  to  have  it  certified  by  a  milk 
commission  as  being  so  produced.  City  milk  inspection  is  so 
conducted  that  there  is  enough  poor  milk  admitted  to  the  city  to 
fix  the  price  of  all  market  milk  at  so  low  a  point  that  only  the 
slack  man  can  make  it  pay.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  clean  up 
the  herd  and  remodel  the  bams  so  as  to  adapt  them  for  the 
production  of  certified  milk.  The  problem  was  to  secure  the 
desired  results  at  an  expense  that  the  return  would  justify. 
Tbey  could  not  be  rebuilt,  but  must  bo  remodeled. 

Certified   milk,    to   state   it   briefly,    is   milk 
certified   by   a   medical   milk   commission,   that 
has  been  produced  by  healthy  cows,  kept  clean 
'  in   a   clean   and   healthful   place;   fed   only   on 

proper  food,  having  access  only  to  pastures  free 
from  swampy  and  low  places;  milked  and 
handled  by  clean,  healthy  persons,  in  a  clean 
manner;  all  utensils  and  bottles  coming  in  con- 
tact with  it  being  of  proper  construction,  clean  and  sterilized;  tho 
water  used  free  from  contamination;  the  milk  house  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  handle  milk,  properly  located  and  equipped ;  the 
surrounding  premises  attractive  and  sanitary,  and  the  milk  must 
contain  not  more  than  ten  thousand  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 
The  first  requirements  being  healthy  cows,  the  herd  was  tested 
with  tuberculin  and  all  reacting  animals  disposed  of.  Tested  ani- 
mals were  then  introduced  to  take  their  place.  The  keeping  of  the 
herd  free  from  tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  pro- 
ducing certified  milk.  This  was  in  1908;  since  then  no  new 
animals  have  been  introduced,  my  experience  and  observation  be- 
ing that  the  introduction  of  new  animals,  even  when  they  pass  the 
test,  is  attended  with  considerable  risk  of  reintroducing  tubercu- 
losis unless  they  come  from  clean  herds.  The  herd  was  tested 
twice  a  year  until  there  was  no  reaction ;  since  then  only  once  a 
year. 
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To  comply  with  the  requirements  of  a  clean  and  healthful  place 
for  the  C0W8,  the  entire  interior  woodwork  of  the  old  stable  was 
torn  out.  All  the  floor  was  covered  with  concrete.  Iron  posts 
were  used  to  support  the  upper  floor,  iron  stanchions  and  par- 
titions suhstituted  for  wood,  the  root  cellar  removed,  the  area  of 
glass  to  admit  light  more  than  doubled,  the  King  system  of  venti- 
lation introduced,  and  a  tight  floor  laid  above.    The  accompanying 
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stable,  as  they  were  practically  the  same.  The  milk  house  was 
doubled  in  size  to  furnish  a  bottling,  sterilizing  and  ice  room,  and 
the  ire  house  was  greatly  enlai^ed.  A  boiler,  turbine  separator, 
machines  for  washing,  filling  and  capping  the  bottles,  all  of  the 
latest  design,  were  installed. 

The  cows  instead  of  being  kept  fairly  clean,  were  thoroughly 
groomed  once  a  day.  Before  milking,  they  were  brushed  off, 
nanka  and  udders  washed,  then  wiped  with  a  clean  towel.  The 
nulkera  thoroughly  washed  their  hands  and  put  on  clean  suits  be- 
lore  milking.  Small-topped  paila  were  used  to  milk  in  j  the  first 
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few  streams  milted  into  a  separate  pail  and  discarded,  the  milk 
carried  to  an  anteroom,  emptied  into  sterilized  cans,  and  sent  to 
the  milk  house  by  a  trolley,  where  it  was  immediately  bottled  and 
the  bottles  placed  in  cracked  ice.  A  portion,  however,  was  sepa- 
rated and  the  cream  bottled  and  iced. 

A  small,  swampy  place,  perhaps  a  tenth  of  an  acre,  was  fenced 
off  in  the  pasture.  The  water  supply  was  adequate  and  it3 
purity  unquestioned.  The  feeding  of  the  cows  was  practically  un- 
changed, except  that  they  were  never  fed  until  after  milking  on 
account  of  dust.  Bacteria  float  into  milk  <m  dust  rafts,  hence 
prevent  the  dust  from,  circulating.  For  this  reason,  pine  shav- 
ings are  used  for  bedi£ng. 

We  began  selling  certified  milk  in  1910,  and  by  constantly 
watching  details,  the  milk  and  cream  produced  gave  satisfaction, 
but  the  sale  of  it  was  slow;  This  is  the  experience  of  nearly  all 
certified  milk  plants, —  it  takes  time  to  build  up  a  trade,  but  when 
secured  it  is  permanent. 

In  August,  1911,  during  my  absence  from  home,  my  bams  were 
burned ;  fortunately  the  cattle  were  saved.  It  was  then  necessary 
to  plan  for  a  future.  Cows  or  no  cows  was  the  first  question. 
Woodlawn,  being  admirably  located  and  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  high-grade  milk,  the  herd  free  from  tuberculosis  and  good 
producers,  the  beginning  of  a  certified  trade  established,  I  decided 
for  cows.  Then  came  the  problem  of  barn  plans.  Basement  for 
cows  ?  No,  too  dark,  too  hard  to  ventilate,  too  dusty.  Grain 
Imm  i  Yes,  large  enough  for  grain  and  hay.  Basement  ?  Yes, 
nine  feet  in  the  clear,  wall  three  feet  high ;  to  be  used  for  yoiing 
stock,  horses,  and  carriage  room.  Cow  barn, —  a  wing,  one  story 
high,  between  barn  and  silo,  to  be  as  near  fireproof  as  possible. 
Silo?    Yes,  monolithic  concrete. 

The  new  plant  was  ready  for  occupancy  the  latter  part  of 
November.  The  grain  barn  is  40  by  110  feet,  plank  frame  con- 
struction with  slate  roof.  Cow  barn,  34  by  92  feet,  built  of  hollow 
tile,  plastered  inside  and  out  with  cemeni ;  roof  supported  by  iron 
girders  and  posts,  covered  with  ^-inch  plank  and  asbestos  roofing. 
Silo,  18  by  50  feet,  monolithic  concrete.  Dairy  house,  20  by  22 
feet,  tile  walls  and  partitions,  slate  roof.  The  cut  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  general  relative  location  of  the  completed  build- 
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inga.  The  cow  bam  is  la  the  highest  ground,  giving  good  drain- 
age. This  is  very  important,  aince  the  yards  must  be  free  from 
mud  or  standing  water.  The  manure  must  not  accumulate  around 
the  bam  or  be  deposited  where  the  cows  can  get  into  it.  The  cut 
of  the  cows  in  the  stable  is  a  snapshot,  showing  the  arrangement 
and  abundance  of  light  The  cows  in  the  bam  are  doing  better 
than  they  did  in  the  old  one. 

With  this  plant,  certified  milk  can  be  produced  easier  and 
cheaper  than  in  the  old  bam.  There  are  fewer  reactions  to  tuber- 
culin, and  the  general  health  of  the  herd  is  better. 

Producing  certified  milk  is  more  satisfactory  than  producing 
market  milk,  if  one  likes  to  do  things  well,  ilore  and  better  help 
is  required,  three  men  now  being  required  to  take  care  of  the 
herd  and  the  milk  house,  where  one  did  the  work  in  producing 
market  milk.  The  superintendence  of  the  plant  is  much  more 
exacting,  in  order  that  all  the  details  may  be  properly  watched. 
Also,  a  larger  sum  must  be  charged  for  it.  The  greatest  draw- 
back to  the  development  of  a  certified  milk  trade  is  the  limited 
market  In  the  city  of  Rochester,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
milk  supply  is  pronounced  bad  by  the  city  health  oiRcer,  and  the 
consumer  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  his  individual  supply 
is  bad  or  good,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  consumers  use  certi- 
fied milk,  although  it  is  oifered  them  at  a  comparatively  low  price 
and  is  the  only  milk  that  he  can  place  on  his  table  with  any  as- 
surance that  it  is  clean  and  free  from  disease  germs,  or  that  will 
not  be  absolutely  dangerous  to  feed  his  children.  The  man  with 
limited  capital  ought  to  carefully  count  the  cost  and  be  sure  of 
his  market  before  entering  into  the  certified  milk  business.  To 
the  dairyman  who  is  properly  located  and  able  to  finance  it,  and 
who  will  give  it  careful  and  minute  attention,  it  will  prove  a 
satisfying  and  remunerative  method  of  disposing  of  his  milk  when 
he  has  established  his  trade. 


PASTEURIZED   MILK   AND   THE  BEST  APPLIANCES 

THEREFOR 

H.  E.  Ross 

ProfeBsor  of  Market  Milk,  Cornell  Univer8ity,  Ithaca 

The  process  of  pasteurization  when  applied  to  dairy  work 
consists  in  heating  milk  or  cream  to  a  certain  temperature  for  a 
given  time  and  then  cooling  it  to  a  temperature  sufficiently  low 
to  prevent  germ  growth.  The  cooling  process  is  just  as  much 
a  part  of  pasteurization  as  the  heating  process.  Pasteurization 
differs  from  sterilization  in  that  the  latter  process  kills  all  germ 
life  in  and  about  the  material,  while  the  former  kills  only  a  part 
of  the  germs. 

The  object  of  pasteurizing  milk  is  twofold ;  first,  to  check  germ 
growth,  and  second,  to  kill  disease  organisms.  Creameries  pas- 
teurize cream  in  order  to  kill  all  germs  possible  and  then  a  culture 
of  lactic-acid  organisms  is  added  to  produce  the  desired  quality 
of  the  products.  Pasteurization  enables  the  creameryman  to 
obtain  more  uniform  results  than  are  otherwise  possible. 

Milk  is  a  natural  medium  for  germ  growth  and  if  it  is  left  at 
the  proper  temperature,  with  even  a  small  initial  contamination, 
the  number  of  germs  increases  in  a  few  hours  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  milk  soon  becomes  unfit  for  use.  Pasteurization  kills 
most  of  the  germs;  if  after  this  process  the  milk  is  cooled  and 
held  at  the  proper  temperature,  the  few  remaining  germs  do  not 
multiply  and  the  result  is  a  small  germ  content. 

Pasteurization  to  check  germ  growth  may  be  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate process,  under  proper  conditions;  yet  the  best  reason  for 
pasteurization  is  to  kill  disease-producing  organisms. 

One  of  the  principal  pathogenic  organisms  to  be  considered  in 
this  connection  is  the  one  producing  tuberculosis.  It  is  now  ad- 
mitted bv  some  of  the  best  authorities  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is 
transmissible  to  man.  The  best  proof  of  this  assertion  is  found  in 
infant  hospitals  and  asylums,  where  the  inmates  have  been  fed 
almost  exclusively  on  cow's  milk  bought  in  the  open  market.  In 
such  institutions  tuberculosis  of  the  throat  is  comparatively  com- 
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mon.  It  is  fortunate  that  other  disease-producing  germs,  such  as 
those  of  typhoid  and  diphtheria,  are  comparatively  rare  in  milk; 
yet  many  epidemics  of  contagious  diseases  have  been  traced 
directly  to  a  contaminated  milk  supply.  For  these  reasons,  pas- 
teurization is  very  desirable  in  preventing  a  spread  of  contagious 
diseases.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  germs  which 
cause  most  contagious  diseases  are  killed  at  temperatures  ordi- 
narily employed  in  pasteurization. 

There  are  two  main  processes  of  pasteurization.  One  is  called 
the  "  flash,"  or  continuous  method,  and  the  other  the  holding 
method.  In  the  first  named,  the  milk  is  subjected  to  a  high 
temperature  for  a  very  short  period  of  time,  usually  less 
than  one  minute.  In  the  second  the  milk  is  subjected 
to  a  low  temperature  for  a  comparatively  long  period  of 
time.  The  longer  milk  is  exposed  at  any  given  tempera- 
ture, the  better  are  the  results  of  pasteurization  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  destroying  bacterial  life.  Un- 
fortunately, milk  can  not  be  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  for 
even  a  comparatively  short  time  without  acquiring  a  cooked  flavor 
that  is  objectionable.  AVhile  there  is  considerable  dispute  con- 
cerning the  question,  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  milk  is  heated  to 
high  temperatures  its  chemical  composition  is  very  materially 
changed  and  the  milk  is  rendered  less  digestible.  The  albumen 
in  normal  milk  is  in  solution,  but  if  milk  is  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  160  d^rees  F.  or  above,  the  albumen  is  coagulated.  This 
renders  it  less  desirable  for  human  consumption  than  when  it  is 
in  its  natural  state;  especially  for  infant  feeding.  Chemists  say 
that  if  milk  is  heated  to  high  temperatures,  the  lime  salts  in  it  are 
changed  and  rendered  less  digestible.  It  is  rather  hard  to  deter- 
mine to  just  how  high  a  temperature  milk  must  be  heated  in  order 
to  acquire  a  cooked  taste.  It  has  been  stated  by  several  authori- 
ties that  a  temperature  of  158  degrees  F.  for  any  length  of  time 
will  produce  this  objectionable  flavor. 

In  the  flash  or  continuous  method,  milk  is  often  heated  to  165 
degrees  F.  In  the  holding  method,  one  of  the  most  common  tem- 
peratures used  is  140  degrees  F.  for  twenty  minutes.  This  tem- 
perature and  this  length  of  time  have  been  found  sufficient  to  kill 
tuberculosis  organisms.  In  the  flash  method,  the  length  of  time 
during  which  milk  is  exposed  to  the  desired  temperature  is  so 
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short,  that  in  some  cases  all  of  the  milk  does  not  reach  the  proper 
temperature;  consequently  the  destruction  of  all  disease  organisms 
19  not  insured  end  the  process  is  inefficient. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  germs  that  ordinarily  enter  milk  and 
play  an  important  part  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  milk 
will  keep  and  in  the  effect  of  milk  on  the  human  system.  One 
kind  is  known  as  the  acid-producing  type  and  the  other  as  the 
putrefactive  type.  The  presence  of  acid  in  milk  is  due  to  the 
result  of  the  action  of  certain  kinds  of  germs  on  milk  sugar,  con- 
verting the  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  While  thee©  germs  sour  milk, 
they  are  not  considered  harmful  and  by  many  persons  they  are  re- 
garded beneficial  to  the  system.  The  putrefactive  kinds  are  un- 
desirable. The  prevalence  of  bowel  disorders  ia  due  oftentimes 
to  these  organisms;  especially  in  infants.  The  lactic-acid  orgiin- 
isms  are  killed  more  easily  than  the  putrefactive  types;  there- 
fore in  the  flash  method  of  pasteurization  the  acid  oi^anisms  are 
killed,  leaving  the  putrefactive  types  to  multiply.  The  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  lactic-acid  organisms  is  indicated  by  the  sour- 
ing of  the  milk,  but  there  is  no  way  of  detecting  the  presence  of 
putrefactive  types  except  by  bacteriological  examination.  The 
milk  is  apparently  fit  for  consumption,  but  after  it  is  taken  into 
the  system  the  putrefactive  organisms  cause  illness.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  flash  method  of  pasteurization  tends  to  remove  the 
danger  signals  —  lactic-acid  organisms  —  which  give  warning 
when  the  milk  is  becoming  old  or  has  been  contaminated,  or 
improperly  kept.  The  holding  method  of  pasteurization  does  not 
impart  a  cooked  flavor  to  the  milk  when  thoroughly  done  and  it  is 
more  efficient  than  the  flash  method  in  destroying  organisms. 

There  are  several  conditions  that  affect  the  thoroughness  of 
pasteurization, —  the  length  of  time  for  which  milk  is  heated,  the 
temperature  to  which  it  is  heated,  and  the  type  and  number  of 
organisms  therein.  The  length  of  time  during  which  milk  is 
heated  and  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected  need  no 
further  discussion. 

Some  organisms  have  the  characteristic  of  going  into  a  resist- 
ant stage  when  subjected  to  unfavorable  conditions.  This  is 
called  the  spore  stage  and  organisms  that  form  spores  have  been 
known  to  withstand  for  twenty   minutes  a   temperature  much 
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higher  than  that  of  boiling  water.     After  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions are  removed,  the  spore-bearing  organism  again  assumes  its 
natural  fortn  and  continues  to  multiply.     If  milk  is  badly  con- 
taminated with  spore-bearing  bacteria,   many  of  the  germs   re- 
main alive  after  pasteurization,  rendering  the  process  inefficient. 
The  number  of  organ- 
isms in  the  milk  before 
pasteurization  also  has 
a  material  influence  on 
the  results  of  the  pro- 
cess.      If    pasteurizing 
milk  at  a  certain   tem- 
peratiire  for   a  certain 
length   oif  time  kills   a 
given  percentage  of  the 
organisms  in  the  milk, 
then  other  things  being 
e<inal,   the  more  germs 
there  were  before  pas- 
teurization,    the     more 
there  will  be  left  after 
the     process     is     com- 
pleted. 

There  are  several  ob- 
jections   to    pasteuriza- 
Fio.  21.— WiZABD  Stahtce  Can  Mat  be  Usro  tj^^,      jp  ^1,^  grgj    i^pg 
AB  X  Pasteubizee.  -1,  , 

It  allows  the  concealing 
of  dirty  methods.  The  danger  from  contaminated  milk  does  not 
always  lie  in  the  preeenee  of  the  germs  themselves,  but  in  the 
products  of  germs,  and  while  pasteurization  may  kill  tlio  genus, 
it  does  not  remave  their  effects.  Consequently,  if  milk  has  Ijc- 
come  badly  contaminated  before  pasteurization;  although  nearly 
all  the  germs  in  the  milk  are  killed  by  the  process,  their  products 
may  still  render  the  milk  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Another  objection  to  pasteurization  is  the  fact  that  often  the 
work  is  imperfectly  done  and  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
an  incomplete  process  of  pasteurization  may  result  in  leaving  the 
putrefactive  types  of  bacteria  in  the  milk.  This  is  the  fault  of 
the  operator,  not  of  the  method. 
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It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  great  danger  of  contamina- 
tion of  the  milk  supply  in  cities,  particularly  in  large  cities;  and 
if  the  process  of  pasteurization  is  properly  carried  ont,  it  ia  prob- 
able that  good  results  far  outweigh  the  harmful  ones.  Pas- 
teurizing milk  with  the  idea  in  view  of  killing  disease  germa  is 
much  more  worthy  than  pasteurizing  it  merely  in  order,  to  check 
germ  growth.  It  cannot  he  emphasized  too  strongly  that  milk 
intended  for  pasteurization  should  he  as  clean  and  as  free  from 
coniaminaiion  as  possible.  The  idea  is  sometimes  prevalent  that, 
even  if  the  milk  is  badly  contaminated  and  has  a  high  germ  con- 
tent, pasteurization  will  remedy  it.  This  idea  has  often  led  to 
disappointment  in  pasteurized  milk  and  has  brought  it  into 
disrepute. 

The  actual  process  of  pasteurization  may  be  considered  under 
three  heads;  namely,  pasteurization  in  city  milk  plants,  pasteuri- 
zation on  the  farm  and  pasteurization  in  the  home. 

In  city  toilk  plants,  machines  are  used  which  are  capable  of 
pasteurizing  large  quantities  of  milk  in  a  short  time.  There  are 
a  number  of  different  machines  of  tliis  type  on  the  market,  some 
of  them  working  by  the  flash  method  and  others  by  the  holding 
method.     See  Fig.  20. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  very  little  milk  has  been  pasteurized 
on  farms.  The  main  condition  that  would  stimulate  the  farm 
pasteurization  of  milk  would  he  the  requirement  for  pasteurized 
milk  in  the  village  or  the  city  in  which  the  milk  produced  on  the 
farm  was  peddled  by  the  producer.  The  boards  of  health  of 
most  villages  and  cities  are  recognizing  the  value  of  the  holding 
method  over  the  flash,  or  continuous  method  of  pasteurization, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  no  machine  has  been  devised,  which 
seems  exactly  suitable  for  pasteurizing  by  the  holding  method  in 
a  small  dairy. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  pasteurizing 
milk  on  the  farm  is  by  performing  the  process  directly  in  the 
milk  can.  The  can  may  be  placed  in  a  vat  of  water  which  is 
heated  by  means  of  a  steam  hose  or  over  a  fire.  It  is  necessary  ' 
that  the  milk  l>e  constantly  stirred  while  it  is  being  heated.  If 
it  were  not  stirred,  a  much  higher  temperature  would  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  all  parts  of  the  milk  which  are  in  the  container 
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to  the  proper  temperature,  with  the  result  that  the  milk  which 
was  next  to  the  inner  surface  would  become  superheated  and  a 
disagreeable  cooked  flavor  would  result.  Some  milk  producers 
and  small  city  milk  dealers  are  finding  an  ordinary  starter  can 
may  be  useful  for  pasteurizing  small  amounts  of  milk.  Such  a 
can  is  pictured  in  Fig.  21. 

Pasteurization  in  the  home  is 
becoming  more  and   more  com- 
mon  where  cow's  milk   is  used 
for  infant  feeding.     When  it  is 
necessary  to  use  milk  of  uncer- 
tain origin  this  practice  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended.   It 
has    already    been    pointed    out 
that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  trans- 
mitted to  human  beings  and  in* 
fants    are    easily   susceptible    to 
such  transmission.     It  is,  there- 
fore, unsafe  to  feed  cow's  milk 
to   an   infant   when   the   animal 
producing  the  milk  has  not  been 
tuberculin    tested.      There    are 
now  on  the  market  several  kinds 
of    apparatus    for    pasteurizing 
Fig.  22-- W,u*ot  Castle  Home      ^^^^  quantities  of  milk  for  in- 
fant feeding  and  for  home  con- 
sumption.    Two  types  are  shown  in  Fig.  23  and  Fig.  23.     Most 
of  these  homo  pasteurizers  are  designed  to  pasteurize  milk  for 
infant  feeding  and  the  milk  is  placed  directly  in  a  feeding  bottle 
and  does  not  need  to  be  removed.     This  renders  tlie  milk  less 
liable  to  contamination  after  pasteurization  is  completed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  purchase  a  special  apparatus  for  pasteur- 
ing  milk  for  infant  feeding.  The  process  may  be  performed  in  an 
ordinary  milk  bottle,  set  in  a  pail  of  water.  The  pail  of  water  is 
placed  on  the  stove  and  the  operator  can  keep  himself  informed 
of  the  temperature  of  the  milk  by  means  of  a  thermometer  that 
has  previously  been  thoroughly  scalded  in  boiling  water.  The 
bottle,  or  otlier  container  of  the  milk,  should  not  rest  directly  on 
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the  bottom  of  the  pail.  Two  bricks  or  similar  objects,  placed  on 
edge  and  just  close  enough  together  so  that  the  bottle  will  rest  on 
them,  will  serve  to  keep  the  bottle  away  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pail.  If  the  bottle  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  the  heat  pro- 
duced will  cause  it  to  jolt  up  and  down ;  resting  it  on  some  object 
as  above  described  will  prevent  this. 


Pio.  23. —  FBEEiun  Pabteubizes. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  contaminate  the  milk  in  any  way 
after  It  has  been  pasteurized.  When  milk  is  pasteurized  at  home 
it  is  often  contaminated  by  being  stirred  with  spoons  or  by  hav- 
ing placed  in  it  thermometers  that  have  not  been  thoroughly 
scalded.  The  practice  of  performing  the  process  directly  in  the 
bottle  is  being  followed  in  order  to  prevent  contamination  of  milk 
after  pasteurization.    The  bottles  are  filled  with  milk  and  placed 
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in  a  tank  of  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  raised  as  fast  as 
possible  to  the  desired  point.  After  holding  at  the  desired  tem- 
perature for  the  proper  length  of  time,  the  warm  water  in  the 
tank  is  exchanged  for  cold  water  as  fast  as  is  possible  without 
breaking  the  bottles.  When  cooled  suflBciently,  the  bottles  may  be 
removed  from  the  tank  and  packed  in  ice.  From  a  sanitary 
standpoint  this  method  is  a  good  one. 

Xo  matter  what  method  of  pasteurization  is  used  —  whether  in 
the  milk  plant,  on  the  farm  or  in  the  home  —  the  milk  should 
be  heated  to  the  proper  temperature  as  quickly  as  possible.  After 
heating,  it  should  be  cooled  to  50  degrees  F.  or  below,  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Very  frequently,  after  the  heating  part  of  the  process 
of  pasteurization  is  completed  the  vessel  containing  milk  is  re- 
moved from  the  water  and  the  milk  is  allowed  to  cool  without 
any  particular  pains  being  taken  to  hurry  the  process.  The  milk 
will  cool  rather  rapidly  for  a  time,  until  it  reaches  a  temperature 
in  the  neighborhood  of  100  degrees  F.  It  then  begins  to  cool 
more  slowly  and  it  remains  for  a  long  time  at  the  temperature  at 
which  germs  grow  best.  If  the  process  of  pasteurization  did  not 
kill  all  the  germs,  even  though  tliere  were  only  a  few  remaining, 
the  fact  that  the  milk  was  not  cooled  so  rapidly  as  it  should  have 
been  would  make  it  possible  for  the  germs  again  to  begin  multi- 
plying and  the  milk  would  soon  be  badly  contaminated. 


/ 
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SANITARY    ECONOMICAL    APPLIANCES    IN    CLEAN 
MILK  PRODUCTION 

H.  E.  Ross 
ProfeBBor  of  Market  Milk,  Cornell  UtiiTereity,  Ithaca 

All  changoB  occurring  in  milk  are  due  to  the  action  of  small 
plants  called  bacteria.  In  tlic  case  of  a  diseased  ndder,  some 
bacteria  come  from  the  cow.  ft[oat  bacteria,  however,  enter  milk 
after  it  is  drawn,  the  most  eoniuion  sources  being  the  dust  in  the 
air,  the  body  of  the  cow,  the  person  of  the  milker  and  dirty  uten- 
sils. Bacteria  are  carried  from  one  place  to  another  on  particles 
of  dnat  and  dirt,  so  that  by  keeping  dust  and  dirt  out  of  milk,  the 
entrance  of  bacteria  is  prevented, 

rnfortunately,  the  production  and  handling  of  clean  milk  is 
associated  with  the  idea  of  a  large  outlay  of  money.  It  costs  very 
little  more  to  produce  reasonably  clean  milk  than  to  produce  dirty 
milk.  In  order  to  produce  clean  milk  the  dairyman  must  know 
what  constitutes  cleanliness  and  then  must  use  common  sense  in 
applying  sanitary  principles. 

Fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  two  cheap  and  effective  agencies  in 
the  production  of  clean  milk.  Most  germs  do  not  flourish  in  a 
well- ventilated,  well-lighted  stable.  In  lighting  a  dairy  building 
of  any  kind,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  distribution,  as  well 
as  to  the  amount  of  light.  A  dairy  barn  should  have  at  least  four 
square  feet  of  light  for  each  cow.  However,  many  barns  contain- 
ing this  amount  of  glass,  have  the  light  so  poorly  distributed  that 
a  part  of  the  building  is  comparatively  dark.  This  not  only 
makes  the  performance  of  work  more  difficult,  but  also  makea 
extra  precautions  necessary  in  keeping  the  dark  places  in  a  sani- 
tary condition. 

A  cloth  curtain  is  a  cheap  and  effective  method  of  ventilation. 
The  exact  principle  on  which  a  cloth  curtain  acts  as  a  ventilator 
is  disputed,  but  its  action  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  tendency 
of  gases  of  different  densities  to  pass  throiigh  a  porous  membrane. 
The  cloth  curtain  allows  fresh  air  to  enter  a  stable  without  pro- 
ducing a  draft  on  the  animals.  It  is  well  to  have  curtain  ven- 
[166] 
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tilators  on  at  least  two  sides  of  the  barn  and  the  openings  covered 
by  curtains  should  be  large  enough  to  supply  fresh  air  at  all 
times.  If  it  is  desirable  to  partially  close  the  openings  because 
of  cold  weather,  a  wooden  slide  door  built  in  front  of  each  curtain 
will  accomplish  the  purpose.  Cloth  curtains  should  never  be 
installed  in  the  place  of  windows.  While  the  curtain  does  admit 
some  light,  it  does  not  to  any  extent  take  the  place  of  glass  for 
lighting  purposes.  One  objection  to  cloth-curtain  ventilators  is 
that  they  collect  dust  and  dirt  and  in  order  to  prevent  their 
becoming  a  source  of  contamination  they  should  be  renewed 
occasionally. 

In  the  construction  of  a  dairy  barn,  special  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  as  few  ledges  and  cracks  as  possible.  In  ceiling  a 
barn,  plain  matched  ceiling  is  much  cheaper  than  beaded  matched 
ceiling  and  the  former  is  far  more  sanitary  than  the  latter,  be- 
cause it  does  not  furnish  cracks  in  which  dust  will  lodge.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  the  ceiling  over  the  stable  dust-proof.  An  old 
barn,  in  which  the  timbers  are  uneven,  is  difficult  to  ceil  with 
matched  lumber.  In  such  an  instance,  a  good,  heavy  grade  of 
building  paper  may  be  used  to  advantage.  The  strips  should 
overlap  by  a  good  margin  and  the  paper  should  be  whitewashed. 
This  makes  a  clean,  dust-proof  ceiling,  and  while  it  is  not  so 
durable  as  wood,  all  or  any  part  of  it  may  be  replaced  at  small 
expense. 

Objectionable  ledges,  such  as  those  formed  by  the  sills  of  a  barn, 
may  often  be  partially  removed  by  fastening  a  smooth  board  in 
a  slanting  position  over  such  a  ledge.  This  board  forms  a  steep 
roof  over  the  ledge  and  dust  and  dirt  will  not  stick  to  it  so  easily. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  many  germs  enter  milk  from 
the  body  of  the  cow.  Particles  of  dust  and  dirt  are  loosened 
during  milking  and  since  these  particles  carry  almost  numberless 
quantities  of  germs,  they  are  one  of  the  most  serious  sources  of 
contamination.  If  the  udder  and  the  flanks  are  wiped  with  a 
damp  cloth  just  before  milking  it  will  prevent  much  of  this  dirt 
from  falling  into  the  milk  pail.  The  coarser  particles  are  wiped 
off  and  the  finer  particles,  being  damp,  are  not  so  easily  loosened 
by  the  process  of  milking.  A  cow  should  always  be  cleaned  with 
a  comb  and  brush  at  least  an  hour  before  milking.  This  will 
allow  the  dust  to  settle  that  is  raised  by  the  process  of  cleaning. 
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We  can  Bot  say  too  much  in  favor  of  using  a  small-top  or  covered 
milk  pail.  This  kind  of  pail  has  been  found,  by  actual  experi- 
ment, to  prevent  the  entrance  into  milk  of  from  50  to  90  per 
cent,  of  the  bacteria  that  would  otherwise  be  present.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  there  is  a  prejudice  against  it  because  of  a  sup- 
posed difficulty  in  using  the  small-top  or  covered  pail.  After 
careful  inquiry  into  this  question  we  have  never  found  a  single 
dairyman  who  has  objected  to  it  after  having  become  accustomed 
to  its  use. 

Some  types  of  such  pails  are  more  practical  than  others  and 
the  kind  to  be  used  should  be  decided  by  each  individual  dairy- 
man. It  is  true  that  there  have  been  put  on  the  market  so-called 
"  sanitary "  pails  that  were  impractical ;  but  several  types  of 
practical  sanitary  pails  are  now  offered  for  sale  at  a  reasonable 
price.  The  dairyman  could  have  a  cover  for  an  ordinary  wide- 
mouthed  pail  made  at  a  local  tin  shop.  In  this  way  the  pro- 
ducer can  follow  his  own  ideas  as  to  how  a  sanitary  pail  should 
be  made.  It  is  important  to  have  all  the  seams  well  flushed  with 
solder  so  that  no  cracks  nor  crevices  are  left,  for  these  cracks  and 
crevices  increase  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  pail  clean.  This  is 
equally  true  of  all  dairy  apparatus.  The  practice  of  using  a 
small-top  or  covered  pail  and  of  wiping  the  udder  with  a  damp 
cloth  just  before  milking,  should  be  followed  by  every  dairyman. 
There  is  probably  nothing  more  inexpensive  and  at  the  same  time, 
more  effective  in  keeping  germs  out  of  milk,  than  these  two 
things. 

Nearly  all  the  germs  that  get  into  milk  grow  best  at  tempera- 
tures ranging  from  70  degrees  to  100  degrees  F.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  necessary  to  cool  milk  as  soon  as  it  comes  from 
the  cow.  Some  germs  multiply  every  twenty  minutes  imder 
favorable  conditions,  and  nearly  all  the  conditions  favorable  for 
germ  growth  are  found  in  freshly  drawn  milk.  If  milk  had  only 
a  few  germs  in  it  when  drawn  and  were  not  cooled  to  a  sufficiently 
low  temperature,  it  would  in  a  few  hours  contain  countless  num- 
bers of  bacteria  and  become  unfit  for  use.  The  colder  milk  is  kept 
without  being  frozen  the  better,  and  it  should  be  cooled  to  at  least 
50  degrees  F. 
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One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  cooling  milk  is  by  placing  it 
in  a  tank  of  ice  water.  If  it  is  cooled  in  this  way,  the  milk  must 
be  stirred  frequently,' 
otherwise,  the  cooling 
process  will  be  very 
alow  and  therefore  in- 
efficient This  is  illus- 
trated in  an  experi- 
ment performed  on  two 
cans  of  milk.  Each  can 
contained  83  pounds 
of  milk.  The  cans 
were  heated  to  95  de- 
grees F.  and  set  side 
by  side  in  a  tank  of 
ice  water.  Can  No.  1 
was  stirred  every  ten 
minutes;  can  No.  2 
was  not  stirred  at  all. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour 
the  temperature  of  the 
milk  in  can  No.  1  was 
55  degrees  F.  and  that 
of  the  milk  in  can  No. 
2  was  73  degrees  F.  Un- 
less a  large  amount  of  ice  is  used  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
milk  being  cooled,  the  ice  water  in  the  tank  shonld  also  be  stirred 
frequently. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  mechanical  coolers  on  the  market. 
Fig.  25  represents  a  type  of  conical  cooler.  Ice  water  is  placed 
inside  the  cooler  and  the  milk  is  poured  into  the  receiving  tank 
at  the  top  and  runs  through  small  holes  over  the  conical  surface. 
In  order  to  obtain  any  where  near  the  efficiency  of  the  cooler,  it 
is  necessary  to  frequently  stir  the  ice  water  inside.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  an  experiment  in  which  milk  was  run  over  the  cooler 
at  different  times.  Each  time  the  milk  was  heated  to  100  de- 
grees F,  The  first  time,  the  ice  water  in  the  cooler  was  not  stirred 
and  the  milk  was  cooled  to  only  68  degrees  F,    The  second  time, 


Flo.  26. —  CoNicAi.  Milk  Cooleb. 
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the  ice  water  in  the  cooler  was  etlrred  and  the  milk  waa  cooled  to 
57  degrees  F,  In  each  case  twenty-five  pounds  of  milk  were  used. 
Fig.  26  representB  a  type  of  tubular  cooler  designed  to  be  used 
with  running  water.  Frequently  the  water  supply  in  a  dairy  is 
sufficiently  cold  to  reduce  the  milk  to  a  proper  temperature,  or 
at  least  to  a  temperature  low  enough  so  that  only  a  small  amount 
of  ice  is  required  to  bring  the  temperature  of  the  milk  down  to 
50  degrees  F.  or  below.  Coolers  of  this  type  are  connected  with 
a  brine  cooling  system  in  large  dairy  systems. 

Coolers  of  either  of  the  above  types,  large  enough  for  an  ordi- 
nary dair^',  may  be  purchased  at  a  very  reasonable  price.     Their 
advantage  over  a  tank  is,  that  they  very  materially  hasten  the 
process  of  cooling. 

Ono  precaution  must  always 
bo  observed  in  cooling  milk  — 
the  work  must  be  done  in  a 
place  free  from  dirt  and  bad 
odors.  If  the  coolers  above 
described  are  used  in  a  place 
exposed  to  dust  and  dirt,  they  at 
once  become  sources  of  contam- 
ination. This  is  in  no  way  the 
fault  of  the  apparatus,  hut  of 
the  careless  operator. 

In  order  to  produce  clean 
milk,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
dairy  utensils  as  nearly  sterile 
as  possible.  By  "  sterile "  is 
meant,  that  all  living  things  in 
and  about  an  object  have  been 
killed.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
all  bacteria  on  a  dnirv  utensil 
have  been  killed,  but  with  a 
reasonable  dci^ce  of  care,  it  is 
possible  to  kill  most  of  them. 

Live  steam  is  the  most  effec- 
tive  form   in   which    lo   apply 
ht'iit    for    sterilization.      Since 
FiciB.-TvBL-LABMiLKCooLia.        gte^ini   is   not   always   available 
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on  a  small  dairj  farm,  scalding  hot  water  may  be  used.  It  is  very 
effective  in  killing  germs.  The  great  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  hot 
water  ia  that  the  water  is  not  used  hot  enough.  It  is  a  poor  prac- 
tice to  try  to  sterilize  several  pieces  of  dairy  apparatus  by  pouring 
the  water  from  one  utensil  to  another.  By  the  time  the  water  is 
poured  into  the  last  utensil  it  is  usually  only  luke  warm.  A  much 
better  method  is  to  heat  the  water  in  a  large  boiler  or  tank  and  then 
immerse  all  the  utensils  possible  in  the  water,  leaving  each  one 
for  at  least  one  minute  The  large  utensils  should  be  thoroughly 
scalded  with  boiling  water  taken  directly  from  the  boiler  for 
eact  separate  utensil.  Aft^r  they  are  scalded  the  utensils  should 
be  stored  in  some  light,  clean  place,  where  they  will  be  protected 
from  dust,  flies  and  other  sources  of  contamination. 

^Vhile  the  apparatus  and  methods  described  are  simple  and 
inexpensive,  they  are  at  the  same  time  effective  in  the  production 
of  clean  milk.  A  large  amount  of  money  is  not  a  necessity  in  the 
production  of  clean  milk  and  more  depends  on  the  methods  of 
the  producer  than  on  the  apparatus  used. 
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THE  MILKING  MACHINE 

Geokoe  a.  Smith 
Dairy  Expert,  Kuw  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Q«neTa 

The  manual  labor  problem  ia  a  most 
troublesome  one  for  the  fanner  to  solve. 
As  the  years  go  by,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly  more    expensive    and    more 
difficult  to  secure  efficient,  dependable 
help   in  any  line  of  farming;   this  is 
especially  true  in  the  matter  of  satis- 
factory help  in  milking.    This  difficulty 
has   doubtless  materially   retarded   the 
development  of  the  dairy  industry;  for 
the  size  of  the  dairy,   except  in  rare 
instances,  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  «ows  the  owner  can  attend  to  at  such  times  as  his  help  fails 
him.     The  last  census  shows  that  in  the  state  of   New  York, 
on  farms  where  40  per  cent  or  more  of  the  income  is  derived 
from  the  sale  of  dairy  products,   the  average  numl>er  of  cows 
per  farm  is  less  than  fourteen.     Moreover,  nearly  one-third  of 
the  cows  in  the  state  are  on  farms  not  included  in  the  above 
class,  and  on  those  farms  the  average  is  lesa  than  five  cows 
per  farm. 

If  the  dairyman  could  feel  himself  independent  of  hired  help 
in  the  matter  of  milking,  the  number  of  cows  kept  on  dairy  farms 
would  increase  to  the  limit  of  the  ability  of  the  acreage  to  feed 
the  animals  economically.  Instead  of  fourteen  cows  per  farm, 
the  average  would  probably  be  more  than  double  that  number. 
Dairying  would  then  become  a  business  on  such  farms,  to  he 
carefully  studied  and  run  on  business  lines  instead  of  being  a 
minor  mattor  to  be  little  studied  and  less  understood;  aa(  is  now 
too  often  the  case.  During  the  pftsj  ^w  y^ars  many  of  the  com- 
mon farm  operations  have  been  ma4«  JftMf^  pwcr  and  very  much 
cheaper  because  of  the  improved  maohlnery  wh^ch  has  been  per- 
fected for  agricultural  purposes.  These  condittftns  have  proven 
[17^ 
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an  effect  similar  to  that  of  tlie  mouth  of  the  calf.  The  mftchine 
need  in  the  work  reported  here  was  a  representative  of  the  latter 
class,  so  that  the  results  here  obtained  may  not  apply  to  machiuea 
of  the  other  class.  While  some  representativee  of  the  teat-com- 
pressing milhere  are  in  use  in  this  country,  all  of  the  tests  of 
milking  machines  thus  far  reported,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  Murchland  and  Thistle  at  Gruelph,  have  been  made  with 
the  same  claims  and  make  of  milkers  as  that  used  in  this  work. 
Therefore,  the  results  obtaiaed  here  and  at  other  stations  are 
fairly  comparable. 


The  milking  machine  appears  to  have  first  gained  an  extensive 
foothold  in  Australia,  McAIillan  states  that  the  Hawkesbury 
Agricultural  College  at  Richmond,  N,  S.  W.,  had  used  such 
machines  continuously  in  its  dairy  since  about  1902.  He  gives 
comparative  yields  of  eight  cows   during  two-week  periods   in 
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machine  milking  were  with  some  cows  greater  and  with  some 
cows  leas  than  the  yields  of  the  same  cows  previously  milked 
by  hand. 

In  the  Nebraska  experiment  in  1908,  after  a  number  of  short 
term  trials,  the  investigators  concluded  that  the  two  methods  of 
milking  are  so  radically  different  in  operation  that  when  the 
milker  was  substituted  for  hand  labor  the  cows  did  not  milk  out 
completely.     Yields  were  also  given  for  full  lactation  periods  in 


Fig.  28. —  Man  Puttino  Teat-Ci:pb  on  Cow. 

which  the  machine  was  used  and  compared  with  other  hand- 
milked  periods.  With  ten  of  the  ele\'en  cows  contrasted,  the  yield 
with  machine  milking  was  less  than  the  hand  milking  records. 

A  AVisconsin  bulletin,  1908,  contrasts  the  results  obtained  by 
machine  milking  with  the  yields  obtained  in  corresponding 
periods  of  lactation  from  the  same  cows  when  milked  by  hand. 
The  results  agree  so  closely  that  they  may  be  considered  identical 
for  all  practical  purposes.  It  will  be  noto«l  in  all  of  these  trials, 
except  in  Nebraska,  that  the  comparisons  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
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milking  plant,  an  appliance  to  produce  a  vacuum,  the 
system  and  the  milker.  The  air  pump  is  efficient  for  creating  a 
vacuum  and  may  be  operated  by  a  two-horse  electric  motor  or  a 
small  gasoline  engine.  Connected  with  the  pump  by  suitable 
piping  is  a  50-gallon  air-tight  galvanized  iron  tank  with  a  safety 
valve  and  regulator  to  maintain  a  uniform  vacuum  of  15'yi 
inches,  which  we  Lave  found  to  give  the  best  results  with  our  cows. 
The  piping  runs  in  front  and  above  tlio  cow  stalls. 

Between  each  two  cows  is  placed  a  atop   cock  to  which  the 
milker  may  be  attached.      The  milker,  which  is  the  primary 
factor  in  the  milking  machine  plant,  consists  of  a  heavy  tin  re- 
ceptacle surmounted  by  a  tightly  fitting  cover,  which  supports 
the  mechanical  parts  of  the  milker.     These  are  a  pulsator,  sight 
glasses,  and  connectors  or  milk  cocks.     The  pulsator  is  made  up  of 
a  dome  containing  a  vertical  piston  which  intermittently  cuts  off 
the  vacuum  when  the  milker  is  in  operation.     Rubber  tubes  at- 
tached to  the  milk  corks  lead  to  a  cow  on  either  side  of  the 
milker.     Each  tiibe  leads  to  a  connector  which  provides  attach- 
ment for  fonr  smaller  tubes  each  ending  in  a  teat  cup.     These 
last  are  funnel-shaped  metal  pieces  which  surround  and  support 
the  (eats  and  are  provided  at  the  upper  end  with  rubber  mouth- 
pieces that  prevent  the  entrance 
of  air  at  that  point  when  the 
cups  are  on  the  teats.     A  half-. 
inch  hose  five  or  six  feet  long 
connects    the   milker   with    the 
stanchion   cock   on  the   piping 
system. 

In  operation  the  pump  draws 

the  air  out  of  the  piping  sj-stem, 

the   stanchion   cock    is    opened 

^     exhausting    the    air    from    the 

"     pail   and  by  opening  the  milk 

Fig.  30.-VAccTj"irPuMP.  '''^^^  *'"«  ''^'^^^^   '^  extended 

to  the  teats  of  the  cow.     When 

the   milking    machine    has    been    connected    with    this   vacuum 

system   and    placed    in   operation,    the   piston   in    the    cover   of 

the  pail  automatically   interrupts   the  connection  between  the 
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The  work  baa  now  been  carried  through  the  lactation  periods 
for  1910-11.     In  all,  29  cows  have  been  compared  during  two  or 
more  lactation  periods,  including  five  periods  each  for  five  cows, 
four  periods  each  for  three  cows,  three  periods  each  for  nine  cows 
and  two  periods  each  for  twelve  cows,  making  88  complete  lacta- 
tion periods.     During  43  of  these  periods  the  cow  was  milked  by 
hand  and  during  45  by  machine.     Taking  the  data  just  as  they 
stand  and  comparing  the  yields  when  any  cow  was  milked  by  the 
two  methods  during  successive  periods,  it  would  appear  that  32 
such  comparisons  favor  hand  milking  and  23  favor  machine  milk- 
ing.   But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  include  all  the  data.    In  the  several 
years  through  which  the  tests  ran,  the  yields  o£  several  of  the  cows 
were  abnormal  for  at  least  one  lactation  period,  owing  to  mishaps 
of  one  kind  or  another.     Six  young  cows  calved 
prematurely  and  three  suffered  so  .severely  from 
indigestion   that  their  yields  were  seriously  af- 
fected.     I-eaving  out   these   abnormal   lactation 
periods  there  remain  24  comparisons  in  favor  of 
hand   milking   and    19    favoring   the    machine, 
These  figures  apparently  indicate  a  slight  gain 

I  in  production  in  favor  of  hand  milking;  but,  as 
will  be  shown  later,  the  actual  mathematical  dif- 
ferences in  yield  are  so  slight,  considering  the 
two  groups  as  a  whole,  that  the  omission  of  a 
Fio,  31.^Tbat-Ci'p  very  few  cows  whose  yield  showe<l  great  flnctua- 
AND  Mouthpiece.  ^-^^^  ^,^|^,]^  gj^jj^  j],^  {,alance  in  either  direction. 
As  shown  in  Table  I,  which  includes  all  the  data  unaffected  by 
noticeable  disturbing  factors,  the  final  balance  in  favor  of  hand 
milking  is  only  6,000  pounds,  merely  the  slightest  fraction  over 
1  per  cent,  of  the  total  production. 

In  making  the  table  several  of  the  cows  were  included  that  were 
milked  more  periods  by  one  method  than  by  the  other,  which 
might  be  considered  unfair;  so  in  Table  II  the  comparison  is 
restricted  to  an  e<)ual  number  of  lactation  periods  for  each  cow  by 
each  me  1  hod. 

As  will  be  seen,  this  method  of  handling  the  data  throws  the 
balance  toward  machine  milking,  but  again  the  difference  is  too 
slight  to  have  any  meaning,  since  it  is  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the 
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them  for  periods  varying  from  three  months  to  three  years  and 
none  of  them  have  failed  to  do  quite  satisfactory  work  with  the 
milkers.  These  men  probably  represent  fairly  well  the  better  class 
of  farm  workmen ;  and  none  were  selected  for  any  special  ability 
to  operate  machinery.  The  essential  qualities  in  running  a  milk- 
ing machine  are  merely  carefulness,  willingness  to  follow  instruc- 
tions and  reasonable  intelligence  with  quickness  to  detect  any 
little  variation  in  the  running  of  the  machine. 

With  the  present  day  demand  for  clean,  sweet,  healthful  milk, 
any  mechanical  device  the  use  of  which  increased  the  number  of 
bacteria  in  the  milk  produced  would  not  be  generally  used  however 
efficient  and  economical  it  might  be  in  milking  the  cows.  This  was 
a  serious  defect  in  milking  machines  first  on  the  market.  The  first 
machine  tested  at  this  Station,  the  Globe,  could  not  be  kept  clean 
easily,  which,  with  other  faults,  condemned  it ;  and  with  the  earlier 
types  of  the  milker  now  in  use,  the  Burrell-Lawrence-Kennedy, 
much  care  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  clean  milk.  With  the 
improved  forms  of  this  milker,  however,  as  shown  by  repeated 
careful  tests  announced  in  Bulletin  317  of  this  Station,  there  need 
be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  counts  of  bacteria  as  low  as  in 
ordinary  hand  milking. 

The  precautions  necessary  in  securing  clean  milk  with  the  im- 
proved form  of  this  milker  are  few: 

(1)  Those  parts  of  the  machine  through  which  the  milk  passes 
must  be  rinsed  thoroughly  after  each  milking,  using  in  succession 
cold  water,  hot  sal-soda  solution  or  similar  cleansing  material,  and 
hot  water;  and  the  teat  cups  aud  rubber  tubes  must  be  kept, 
between  milkings,  in  a  strong  brine  solution  (10  per  cent.)  or 
similar  germ  destroyer.  Once  a  week  all  parts  of  the  machine 
touching  the  milk  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  steamed. 

(2)  The  ample,  but  few  and  simple,  air-filters  must  be  kept 
well  filled  with  fresh,  dry  cotton  to  prevent  entrance  into  the 
machine  of  germ-laden  dust. 

(3)  Dropping  teat-cups  on  the  floor  or  any  similar  carelessness 
in  handling  the  machine  must  be  avoided,  since  such  accidents 
produce  marked  increases  in  the  bacterial  counts  of  the  milk. 
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As  Station  figurea  show  that  it  takes  seven  minutes  for  a  hand 
milker  to  milk  a  cow,  record  the  weight  and  pour  the  milk  on  the 
cooler,  it  is  evident  that  the  machines  do  economize  labor.  As  to 
whether,  or  under  what  conditions,  their  installation  would  be 
financially  profitable,  data  is  lacking.  Owing  to  rapid  and  re- 
peated changes  and  improvements  in  the  milkers  used  in  these 
tests  and  the  substitution  of  Uew  pails  and  parts,  it  has  be^i  im- 
possible to  measure  the  deterioration  of  the  machines  or  to  get  any 
very  definite  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  maintenanca  Until  this  data 
can  be  secured,  possibly  not  for  a  long  period  of  time,  each  herd 


Fio.  34. —  Showino  Piputq  is  Stable. 

owner  will  hare  to  decide  for  himself  whether  the  saving  in  labor 
indicated  above  will  justify  him  in  installing  machine  milkers. 

The  Station  experience  proves  that  such  machines,  at  least  the 
one  used  by  us,  can  be  readily  handled  by  the  better  grade  of 
farm  laborers,  that  tbey  can  easily  be  made  to  produce  milk  with 
very  satisfactory  bacterial  counts,  that  they  do  not  injuriously 
affect  the  flow  of  milk  and  that  they  will  lessen  the  amount  of  hu- 
man effort  necessary  to  milk  cows. 

Since  the  data  in  this  bulletin  were  collected,  the  use  of  the 
milking  machine  has  been  continued  in  the  Station  herd.     For 


SANITARY  ECONOMICAL  DAIRY  BARNS. 

H.  E.  Cook  and  Robert  H.  Smith 

Dean  of  State  School  of  Agriculture,  St.  Lawrence  Univeraity,  and 

Instructor  in  Mechanics  and  Farm  Engineering 

Keeping  cows  in  a  stable  under  uniform 
envircmment  during  the  fall,  winter  and 
spring  months  is  deplacing  the  old  open 
shed  and  the  various  types  <if  atahles  which 
were  in  the  same  general  class, 

Inventive  genius,  conpled  with  business 
ability,    are    supplj'ing    stable    equipment 
which  simplifies  construction  but  does  not, 
of    course,    lessen    expense.      Professional 
architecture  has  not  yet  come  to  the  farm, 
Arehitecta  have  not  given  attention  to  rural 
bams  for  the  very  plausible  reason  that  we  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  cost.    As  we  gradually  accumulate  money  in  the  country  and 
can  afford  to  employ  professionals,  we  shall  do  so  and  have  at  hand 
a  studied  form  and  size  that  will  meet  our  wants.     The  farmer 
and  his  "carpenter"  are  the  architects  and  builders,  and  the  plan 
is  worked  out  very  largely  as  the  work  progresses.     I  have  always 
worked  on  this  plan  and  it  ia  hard  to  become  accustomed  to  care- 
fully worked  out  blue-prints  and  specifications  such  as  we  are 
obliged  to  accept  under  state  management, 

U ATE  RIALS 

Comparative  to  former  times  bam  building  is  expensive,  and 
I  am  nnable  to  sec  any  relief.  Cement  should  take  the  place  of 
wood,  but  this  sometimes  increases  the  expense  over  lumber  prices. 
Economy  and  satisfaction  will  come  from  the  use  of  cement  when 
standard  sizes  are  accepted,  when  professional  builders  do  the 
work,  and  portable  steel  "  forms  "  take  the  place  of  wood.  As 
much  lumber  is  now  required  to  build  the  forms  as  is  requireil 
to  build  the  same  wall  of  lumber  and  the  labor  expense  is  about 
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cement  for  walks  and  floors 

We  can  use  cement  for  the  foundation  walls  and  floors  with 
economy.  Either  gravel  or  crushed  stone  with  sand  may  be  used 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  Portland  cement,  three  parts  sand, 
and  six  parts  crushed  stone  or  coarse  gravel.  The  gravel  possibly 
may  contain  enough  sand  so  that  cement  and  gravel  will  be  suflS- 
cient.  The  depth  of  the  wall  will  depend  on  the  soil  and  will,  in 
most  eastern  soils,  range  from  two  to  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. The  depth  may  vary  under  the  same  building,  but  good 
sound  subsoil  should  be  reached  whatever  the  depth.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  will  vary  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches,  depend- 
ing on  the  weight  of  the  building  and  contents,  and  should 
come  above  the  grade  line  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  feet. 
Anchor  bolts  should  be  set  in  the  cement  about  sixteen  inches 
apart  and  the  sill  bolted  down. 

There  may  be  some  valid  objection  to  plain  cement  for  floor 
construction  if  laid  directly  upon  the  ground,  but  when  insulated 
with  tar  paper  and  tar  paint  there  is  not  a  single  fault,  and  no 
one  as  yet  has  devised  a  substitute.  Before  the  concrete  is  laid 
the  ground  should  be  wet  and  tamped  hard.  A  1-3-6  mixture 
would  be  advised  for  the  foundation,  using  either  gravel  or  crushed 
stone  with  sand  as  previously  mentioned  in  wall  construction. 

The  floor  should  be  cut  loose  from  the  wall,  but  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  block  the  floor  unless  it  is  in  a  portioti  of  the  build- 
ing subject  to  frost ;  then  the  floor  should  be  cut  into  sections,  four 
feet  by  four  feet.  The  cow  platform  and  box  stalls  should  have 
three  layers  of  single-ply  tar  paper  with  two  coats  of  coal  tar 
paint,  laid  between  the  concrete  foundation  and  the  two  inches 
of  surface  finish  made  of  one  part  cement  and  three  parts  clean, 
sharp,  coarse  sand.  Every  part  of  the  floor  on  which  animals 
stand  or  walk  should  be  floated  with  a  board  trowel,  bringing  the 
coarser  particle  of  sand  to  the  surface,  making  it  sufficiently  rough 
to  prevent  slipping.  All  other  portions  of  the  stable  should 
be  troweled  smooth.  The  diagram  shown  on  page  182  has  many 
advantages. 

INSULATION    AND   VENTILATION 

The  most  satisfactory  side  wall  construction  consists  of  a  six- 
inch  air  space,  sealed  inside  with  sound  matched  lumber  and  cov- 
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to  be  used  in  cold  weather  and  the  upper  in  warmer  weather. 
Were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  in  controlling  temperatures  in  the 
stable  more  impure  air  would  be  taken  out  near  the  ceiling  than 
near  the  floor.  While  the  general  location  of  the  out-take  flues 
may  vary,  the  location  shown  in  the  drawing  will  be  recognized 
as  the  one  generally  to  adopt.  The  intake  flues  should  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  four  sides  of  the  stable,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible, 
to  insure  fresh  air  at  all  points.  This  is  important  and  must  not 
be  neglected.  The  area  of  the  intake  flues  of  the  stable  should 
equal  in  area  the  out-take  flues.  The  air  is  taken  into  the  flue 
near  the  floor  and  enters  the  room  near  the  ceiling.  These  flues 
may  be  built  into  the  wall  and  of  metal  if  desired,  while  the  out- 
take  flues  should  in  no  case  in  northern  sections  be  built  of  metal. 
The  more  nearly  the  stable  is  like  a  box  and  free  from  openings 
in  construction,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  flue  ventilation 
system. 

INSIDE  FINISH 

If  the  builder  desijes  he  can  finish  the  inside  wall  with  metal 
lath  and  cement  mortar,  introducing  about  10  per  cent,  of  quick- 
lime. These  walls  will  occasionally  crack,  but  if  painted  or 
treated  from  time  to  time  with  a  cement  wash,  or  if  whitewashed 
regularly,  no  trouble  will  follow. 

A  smooth  ceiling  overhead  is  preferable.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  have  real  sanitation  when  the  upper  joists  are  exposed.  The 
clean  stable  is  the  smooth  surface  one,  with  every  post  or  obstruc- 
tion removed. 

INTERIOR  CONSTRUCTION 

From  a  sanitary  standpoint  cows  should  stand  heads  out.  The 
walls  can  be  much  more  easily  kept  clean,  and  while  the  feeding 
is  not  as  convenient,  stable  cleaning  is  more  so.  Post  support  in 
the  stable  works  out  better  with  heads  together  because  they  can 
be  located  in  the  stanchion  line  and  be  spaced  width  way  of  the 
barn.  Four-  to  six-inch  iron  pipe  is  best  with  screw  cap  at  each 
end.  After  using  both  methods  and  realizing  their  disadvantages, 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  heads-to-the-wall  system. 

At  present,  swing  stanchions  are  the  most  convenient  and  sani- 
tary for  securing  the  cows.  There  are  several  concerns  now  manu- 
facturing stable  equipment,  such  as  The  James,  Star,  Louden, 
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will  reveal  as  no  other  way  can  the  actual  condition  of  the  animal ; 
but  the  labor  involved  has  made  it  impossible. 

The  cow  platform  should  be  constructed  with  the  rear  thirty-six 
inches  raised  one  inch  and  to  slope  toward  the  gutter.  The  cows 
will  then  stand  on  a  level  platform  and  the  floor  under  the  hind 
parts  have  sufficient  incline  to  give  good  drainage.  The  stanchions 
should  be  set  in  cement  bed  pieces  when  the  floor  is  built.  The 
sides  of  the  gutter  should  be  built  first  and  the  bottom  put  in 
afterward,  which  will  prevent  leaking. 

Outlet  drainage  with  both  ^*  bell "  and  "  S  "  traps  should  be 
provided  and  the  whole  floor  inclined  towards  these  outlet-s,  both 
from  gutter  and  manger.  The  experience  of  the  writer  in  putting 
in  drains  after  the  floor  has  been  laid  warrants  urging  their 
installation  in  every  new  building.  Finish  next  to  the  side  wall 
with  a  cove  to  prevent  accumulation  of  filth.  In  other  words, 
build  for  permanency  and  sanitation.  The  day  of  dirty  milk  has 
passed,  and  while  much  depends  on  the  individual  and  his  own 
sense  of  sanitation,  he  will  be  greatly  aided  by  mechanical  devices 
and  construction  which  will  prevent  the  growth  of  bacteria.  The 
ceiling  should  ordinarily  be  about  eight  to  nine  feet  above  the 
finish  floor. 

Mullion  windows  with  the  lower  sash  on  weights  is  probably 
the  best  form.  Xot  less  than  eight  to  ten  square  feet  of  window 
space  should  be  given  each  cow,  with  especial  reference  to  a  south- 
eastern and  southwestern  exposure.  When  necessary  to  prevent 
accumulation  of  moisture  storm  windows  can  be  installed. 

FORM   OF   BUILDING 

The  general  construction  of  the  building  may  vary.  However, 
to  meet  present  waste,  a  self-supporting  hip  roof  with  stable  in 
the  basement  about  thirty-six  feet  wide  and  long  enough  to 
accommodate  the  stock  desired,  with  an  "  L  "  for  horses,  carriages, 
etc.,  seems  to  be  the  best  form,  costing  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  dollars  per  cow,  depending  largely  upon  the  interior 
finish.  The  modern  hay  track  permits  unloading  at  any  point, 
either  from  a  floor  or  from  the  end  of  the  building.  Manure 
may  be  taken  out  by  wagon  or  preferably  by  a  trolley  system. 
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hot  water.  When  hot  it  was  emptied  into  a  tub  of  cold  milk.  By 
transferring  back  and  forth,  the  setting  temperature  of  about  85 
d^roes  F.  was  reached.  It  was  the  exception  for  anyone  to  havu  a 
thermometer.  Consequently  cheese  makers  were  obliged  to  depend 
upon  the  sense  of  feeling  to  determine  temperature.  The  women 
became  expert  at  this  by  putting  a  finger  in  the  tub  of  milk.  This 
method  of  guessing  at  the  temperature  was  followed  by  some  of 
the  moat  successful  makers  as  late  as  1812,  as  shown  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  method  of  making  cheese  which  took  the  prize 
at  the  state  fair  that  year. 

One  of  the  serious  troubles  of  the  early  cheese  makers  was  the 
difficulty  in  caring  for  the  rennets  to  keep  them  near  a  uniform 


Fio.  37, —  Agbic 

strength.  Within  my  remembrance  some  of  the  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion were,  the  kind  of  rennets  to  use,  bow  to  clean  and  dry 
them,  and  bow  long  they  should  be  kept  before  using.  Also,  how 
to  feed  the  calf  and  when  it  should  be  slaughtered.  After  the 
addition  of  the  rennet  and  as  soon  as  the  coagulated  milk  became 
firm  enough,  it  was  broken  up  into  as  small  pieces  as  could  bo 
conveniently  made,  a  wooden  knife  being  used  for  this  purpose. 
After  standing  ten  minutes  it  was  stirred  by  hand,  breaking  the 
pieces  finer,  and  the  temperature  was  gradually  brought  to  98 
degrees,  aiming  to  get  as  near  blood  heat  as  could  he  judgcil  by  the 
senso  of  feeling.    It  was  kept  at  this  temperature  until  the  moisture 
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froiM   Kn^inn'!  wan  th«t  \(fw  York  State  cheeses  were  too  small 
hut\   nni'vi'n   in  hha,     Tliin  could  not  well  Ix?  avoided. with  the 
*<Mmll  dniri<*H  kept  by  rriOHt  farmers.     To  obviate  this,  Jesse  Wil- 
Ihifrm,  of  Oncldfi  county,  comhinod  the  milk  from  the  farms  of 
liiw  uonw  Willi  hin  own  which  enabled  him  to  make  larger  chesses 
Mnd  bnvc  flicni  more  uniform.     This  was  during  the  year  1851. 
At  llr^i  Uii>*  i>bin  did  nr)t  Hpread  very  rapidly,  but  as  its  advantages 
were  renli/<!il  it  cannj  to  bo  the  general  plan  for  manufacturing. 
An  the  demand  from  Kngland  increased,  the  request  for  a  more 
»olid  body  nceonipanicd  tlie  orders.     After  a  short  time  the  re- 
i\\\vn\.  eatiin  in  tbo  form  of  a  demand.    It  had  been  discovered  that 
when  It  littlo  neid  wiim  dcv<'loped  in  the  whey  before  removing  it, 
the  eurd  would  bo  ni<iro  solid,  and  when  the  cheese  was  cured  it 
would  dniw  a  uum^  HutiMfactory  plug  on  the  trier  than  when  less 
Held  or  none  wim  cb^velopc^d.    When  sufficient  acid  was  developed, 
wlibb  I'Xperienee  lind  hIiowu  would  insure  a  fairly  close  texture, 
llie  wbey  wim  dnuvn  and  the  curd  dipped  into  a  curd  sink  and 
rllffnl  nntil  eoimidenMl  Mullicicntly  dry  to  add  salt  and  be  put 
to  (rietti,     The  demand  from  Kngland  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
1 1  WHti  ne/'e<<!firy  to  |.',rant  it  if  we  were  to  hold  that  trade,  regard- 
li'titi  of  lbi<  lMa?fe«  <if  American  cheese  consumers.     The  result  was 
a  deernitte  Iff  ei/nt^ninption  of  cbtvse  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
MmIutw  iMytiM  ill  renli/e  abo\it    K^tiS  that  our  method  of  making 
a   wiined  enrd   by  developinir  bu»tio  acid   in   th«»  whey  did  not 
l^vodneo  nn   Ideal  elu^ent*  for  export,     While  the  tlavor  was  fine 
and  \\\v  (eMure  and  luulv  t*airlv  «>hh1,  thert^  riMuaiuod  in  the  cheese 
ojMM\  platM^«»  trailed  nioihanioal  boles,  which  wert^  objectionable, 
o\\i\v>i  b>  tbt»  \\w\   \\u\\  ibey  aiv  liable  to  ivuiaiu  fnx*  moisture, 
wbub  \NiU  \'\\\\HV  \\\\\\\\  to  develop  and  turn  pn^r.t  into  b>:^     For 
1^  ;x  ^xmmnu  the  »«tirved  curd  pnnvss  bad  to  Iv  abarid'r.iJ,  and  the 
.\^N;d.\v  \\^>vv^'»  atlopted  in  order  to  pixnliuv  a  ov.:i';ty  e»|ual  to 
•,'  ^  )^^^^\u^^^^  \\\  the  lM\*»Jis|^  cbinblar  sNslcea, 

1  .^  \  "•,\v,^^^^>  il^o  «i^^\ib  \\(  ibo  indusTN^  <^r..o  >:.;':-::.^  from 
r..,^  \»v  v\u\  \V^j\ot\nent  a\^^  i^.ixon  KU^w.  \\:*';  a  r\v;ri  ^-f  ex- 
5^^.  .X  .^.,5  \\uu\W\  ot  \SA\j*  an  i'i^)vM*tisl  \\v  tV.o  vv:  <u>  .i  d:::er«it 
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cows  as  999,490  and  the  exports  of  cheese  7,941,187  pounds.  The 
report  of  1850  does  not  show  quite  as  many  cows,  bnt  13,020,817 
ponnds  of  cheese  were  exported.  In  1860  the  number  o£  cows 
was  1,123,634  and  the  exports  of  cheese  15,000,000  pounds  with 
a  total  production  in  New  York  of  48,548,288  pounds.  In  1865 
the  number  of  cows  is  given  as  1,140,392,  and  the  amount  of 
oheese  72,195,-337  pounds.  This  wonderful  increase  was  in  part 
due  to  the  rapid  extension  of  the  factory  system,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  in  the  cheese  sections  utilized  the  milk  for  the 
whole  season  for  cheese  making  instead  of  making  butter,  until 
cows  were  turned  to  grass  in  the  spring,  and  from  about  the 
middle  of  September  through  the  fall. 

During  the  period  from  1851  when  Jesse  Williams  first  pro- 
posed the  cooperative  factory  system,  up  to  18(>2,  very  few  fac- 
tories were  started.  It  took  all  of  this 
time  for  the  dairymen  to  make  up  their 
minds  whether  the  factory  system  was 
to  their  advantage  and  was  going  to 
prove  a  success.  In  our  own  ease,  at 
my  home,  we  did  not  have  faith  to  try 
it  until  1864,  and  then  only  because 
the  buyer  handling  our  cheese  wanted 
larger  cheeses  than  we  conld  make  with 
our  single  dairy.  The  demand  for  the 
larger  cheeses  did  not  last  very  long,  but 
the  factory  system  had  come  to  stay. 
In  1870,  1,350,661  cows  wore  reported, 
and  the  amount  of  cheese  was  78,000.- 
000  pounds  in  factories  and  22,000,000 
Fia,  89. —  Two  Sttleh  of  pounds  in  dairies.  All  the  rest  of  the 
CCKD  KNivsa.  y^.^^^^   g^j^j^g  ^^^^  ^^^^   62,000,000 

pounds.  This  remarkable  increase  was  probably  stimulated  by 
the  enormous  price  the  farmers  received  for  cheese  during  these 
years  on  account  of  the  premium  on  gold.  The  high  mark  in 
the  production  of  cheese  was  reached  in  1880  when  the  census 
returns  showed  that  the  factories  produced  129,163,714 
pounds    and    the    dairies    8,362,590    pounds.  That    year 
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IJoL-hester,  who  had  beeQ  very  proinineut  in  trying  to  improve 
couditiona  in  the  dairy  industry,  made  the  statement  that  the 
reason  Xew  York  cheese  was  losing  in  reputation  was  because 
makers  wlto  developing  too  much  lactic  acid  in  the  curd. 

When  liobert  itcAdam  came  to  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  in 
1SG7,  and  introduced  the  use  of  the  curd  mill  and  what  was 
termed  the  "  English  cheddar  process,"  it  was  adopted  by  a  large 
number  of  cheese  makers  because  of  the  help  it  gave  them  in 
liandling   gassy   curds.      In   doing  this   they   still    retained   the 


Fia.  40. —  Daibv  Cheese  Masiho  Outfit, 

stirred  curd  plan  of  developing  considerable  acid  in  the  whey 
before  drawing  it  off. 

I'roffssor  Arnold's  idea  was  to  make  a  good,  dry,  well-fined 
curd,  the  same  as  had  been  practiced,  and  then  fake  the  whey  off 
before  the  acid  had  developed  to  any  great  extent,  and  develop  the 
ctird  sweet,  as  ho  termeil  it.  New  York  cheese  makers  as  a  class 
did  not  accept  the  plan,  believing  that  it  would  l>e  impossible  for 
them  to  handle  the  tainted  milk  as  successfully  in  that  way  as  in 
the  way  they  had  been  doing.  To  illustrate  what  the  result  was,  a 
little  Canadian  dairy  history  is  appropriate.  In  all  of  the  early  his- 
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pounds;  the  next  year  they  exported  100,202,140  pouyds,  while 
we  sent  82,133,876  pounds;  and  since  tliat  time  Canada  has  domi- 
nated the  English  market,  while  New  York  has  been  a  email  fac- 
tor. In  the  past  few  years,  since  so  much  milk  has  been  diverted 
to  the  city  trade,  tlie  home  demand  has  furnished  a  market  for  all 
of  the  cheese  manufactured  at  a  better  price  than  the  export  trade 
would  pay,  so  that  we  have  not  been  dependent  on  that  trade. 

Before  the  improvement  in  trade  conditions  camo  in  the  early 
nineties,  while  we  were  slill  dependent  upon  the  export  trade  to 


FiQ.  42. —  Paraffining  Vat. 

take  care  of  the  surplus,  the  success  with  which  Canada  was  meet- 
ing convinced  New  York  dairymen  that  they  must  change  their 
methods  or  the  business  would  cease  to  be  a  payinfi;  proposition 
owing  to  the  low  prices  received.  The  full-milk  brand  for  the 
chocBe  was  one  of  the  factors  utilized  to  convince  the  consumers 
that  they  would  receive  honest  goods, 

Canada  and  Wisconsin  have  instituted  a  system  of  insfniction, 
in  which  competent  men  were  wont  to  those  factories  which  were 
having  trouble  to  maintain  the  quality  of  their  product.    The  first 
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During  the  progress  of  the  work  the  question  of  temperature  at 
which  cheese  should  be  ripened  was  brought  up.  It  had  always 
been  thought  necessary  to  keep  cheese  warm  in  order  to  have  it 
ripen  properly.  To  determine  whether  this  was  true  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  in  a  new  dairy  building  which  was 
being  built,  had  six  small  rooms  so  constructed  that  a  uniform  tem- 
perature could  be  maintained.  In  studying  the  question  it  was 
necessary  to  plan  the  work  so  that  the  difference  in  temperture  in 
the  separate  curing  rooms  should  be  the  only  condition  not  alike  in 
the  manufacture  and  curing  of  the  cheese  manufactured.  The 
making  in  all  cases  was  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  the  cheese 
made  in  one  vat  being  distributed  in  the  different  rooms.  The 
following  data  is  from  Bulletin  No.  184  of  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Experimental  Station: 

"  The  refrigeration  worked  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  In 
each  room  cloth  is  suspended  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  continuously 
wet ;  so  that  the  percentage  of  saturation  may  be  kept  as  nearly 
uniform  as  possible  in  all  the  rooms. 

*' Cheese  made  during  1S99, —  In  1899  four  rooms  were  used, 
in  which  the  temperature  was  kept  at  70,  65,  60  and  55  degrees 
respectively.  The  time  of  making,  date  of  scoring  and  the  marks 
given  each  cheese  are  shown  in  Table  I,  the  scale  of  judging  being 
50  points  for  perfect  flavor  and  25  points  for  perfect  texture.  The 
scoring  of  June  20  was  M.  T.  Morgan,  one  of  the  experts  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  of  September  5  by  judges 
at  the  State  Fair;  and  that  of  October  16  by  James  A.  Brown  & 
Sons  of  Utica. 

"  From  this  table  it  would  seem,  without  exception,  of  cheese 
made  at  the  same  time,  those  cured  at  the  lower  temperature  scored 
higher. 

"  On  September  20,  1899,  a  lot  of  cheese  was  made  from  milk 
containing  5  per  cent,  of  fat  and  put  in  the  55  degree  room.  In 
June,  1900,  one  of  these  cheeses  was  sent  to  E,  J.  Burrell,  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  to  test;  and,  on  June  26,  he  writes:  '  I  have  tested 
the  cheese  and  can  say  that  it  is  especially  fine.  The  flavor  is  clean 
and  nutty,  the  texture  is  perfect  and  the  curd  breaks  down  beauti- 
fully. If  the  factory  men  of  the  country  were  to  manufacture 
cheese  of  this  description  for  home-trade  purposes,  the  sale  would 
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be  largely  increased  for  home  consumption  and  we,  practically, 
would  be  entirely  independent  of  England.' 

*'  Cheese  made  during  1900. —  During  the  season  of  1900  con- 
siderable more  cheese  was  made,  with,  practically,  the  same  results 
as  to  flavor  and  texture  as  in  1899.  In  August  Mr.  D.  W.  Whit- 
more,  89  Warren  street,  New  York,  kindly  agreed  to  score  for  us 
several  lots  of  cheese  which  were  to  be  sent  at  dates  about  a  month 
apart  through  the  fall  and  winter.  The  cheeses  sent  upon  any 
date  were  from  the  same  lot  of  milk,  made  at  the  same  time  and 
handled  as  nearly  as  possible  except  that  each  was  cured  at  a  dif- 
ferent temperature.  Mr.  Whitmore  knew  these  cheeses  only  by 
number,  not  by  the  temperature  of  curing;  so  was  entirely  un- 
biased in  his  scoring.  The  comparison  of  these  cheeses  is  shown 
by  Table  II. 


Tablb  II. —  Scoring  of  Cheeses  Cured  at  Different  Temperatures,  1900 


Cheese 

No.  1,80° 

No.  2, 75° 

• 

No.  3, 70° 

No.  4, 65° 

No.  5,  60° 

No.  6, 55<' 

Made 

Scored 

F. 

42 
42 
39 
42 
38 

T. 

21 
21 
20 
21 
20 

F. 

43 
43 
41 
44 
39 

T. 

23 
22 
20 
22 
20 

F. 

45 
43 
43 
44 
42 

T. 

23 
22 
22 
22 
21 

F. 

47 
48 
44 
46 
44 

T. 

24 
24 
24 
24 
22 

F. 

48 
49 
47 
49 
48 

T. 

25 
24 
24 
25 
24 

F. 

45 
49 
47 
49 
50 

T. 

July  27 

July  30 ... . 

Aug.  1 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  8 

Sept.      1 
Oct.       1 
Nov.      1 
Dec.      1 
Dec.    31 

25 
24 
24 
25 
25 

"  Taking  the  average  scores  of  the  cheeses  as  given  in  this  table, 
those  cured  at  and  below  60  degrees  show  a  commercial  scoring  5.1 
points  better  in  flavor  and  2.7  points  better  in  texture  than  those 
cured  at  G5  degrees  and  above." 

Later,  in  order  to  verify  the  previous  work,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  connection  with  the  Experiment 
Stations  at  Gene\'a,  N.  Y.,  and  ^ladison,  Wisconsin,  carried  on 
quite  extende^l  experiments  along  the  same  lines.  The  New  York 
cheeses  came  from  the  cheese  sections  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  and  wore  stored  with  the  Merchants  Refrigerating  Co. 
of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  where  rooms  were  provided  in  which  the 
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clean  milker  into  clean  iite:isils.  If  every  patron  of  a  cheese  fae^ 
tory  could  be  brought  to  understand  that  the  making  of  good  dairy 
products  depends  on  the  elcanliuesa  of  the  individual  farmer,  it 
would  simplify  the  problem  confronting  the  makers.  No  man  is 
expert  enough  to  make  a  iirst-class  product  out  of  dirty,  bad- 
flavored  milk,  or  that  in  which  the  germs  of  putrefaction  have 
been  allowed  to  develop.  The  trouble  is  that  the  farmers  do  not 
realize  the  effect  produced.  If  the  milk  goes  to  the  condensery 
the  producers  liavo  to  live  up  to  certain  very  strict  rules  if  their 
milk  ia  to  be  received.  The  results  of  bad  milk  show  quicker  at 
the  condensery,  but  the  final  results  in  the  cheese  are  nearly  as 
expensive  to  the  cheese  patrons,  because  in  the  cooperative  factory 


Fio,  44. —  Mabschall  Bennet  Test, 

the  patron  has  to  suffer  in  the  lessened  yield  and  cut  in  price  for 
the  poor  cheese  which  resulted  from  the  poor  milk.  The  farmer 
says  he  has  not  the  time  and  cannot  afford  to  give  the  extra  care 
to  his  milk.  The  fact  is  tliat  he  cannot  afford  not  to  do  it.  In  a 
scries  of  experiments  covering  some  five  years,  on  the  effect  upon 
the  quality  of  the  milk  of  certain  bam  operations,  it  was  shown 
that  a  few  things  will  insure  clean,  good  keeping  milk,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  —  a  clean  cow,  a  careful  milker,  a  small-topped 
milk  pail  and  cooling  the  milk  at  once  to  00  degrees  F.  or  below. 
This  is  not  expensive,  and  it  does  not  require  any  great  amount  of 
additional  time.  When  it  means  the  difference  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  product,  the  fanner  cannot  afford  to  neglect  it. 
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Nothing  has  helped  more  to  systematize  the  process  of  cheese 
making  than  the  rennet  test  and  the  acidimeter.    Either  one  is  an 
accurate  guide  as  to  the  condition  of  the  milk.     In  using  the 
acidimeter  a  standard  alkaline  solution  is  provided  and  kept  in  a 
well  stoppered  bottle.    A  hurotte  to  measure  at  least  50  cubic  centi- 
meters, a  white  cup,  a  10  cubic  centimeter  pipette,  a  bottle  of 
phenolphthalcin  indicator  and  a  glass  stirring  rod  complete  the 
outfit.     Ten  cubic  oentimeters  of  milk  or  whey  to  be  tested  is 
measured  into  the  cnp  and  a  few  drops  of  the 
indicator  added.    The  alkaline  solution  is  now 
allowed  to  drop  slowly  into  the  milk  which  is 
stirred  constantly.     The  phenol  phthalein  gives 
no  color  reaction  in  an  acid  medium,  but  as 
soon  as  enough  of  the  alkaline  solution  has  been 
added  to  the  milk  to  neutralize  the  acid  a  pink 
tinge  appears.     The  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters  of  the  alkaline  solution  used  to  produce 
Acid  Test  or     '  the   pink   color   iutlieates   the   percentage   of 
AciDiuBTEB.        acidify,    each    cubic    centimeter    representing 
one  per  cent,  of  acid.     Milk  will  show  on  the  average  .10  to  ,21 
per  cent,  of  acidity  when  ready  for  the  addition  of  the  rennet. 
The  whey  immediately  after  cutting  will  show  about  .0.5  per  cent, 
less  than  shown  in  the  milk.     The  whey  should  be  removed  when 
its  acidity  is  about  .01  per  cent  less  than  the  milk  at  the  time  of 
adding  the  rennet. 

Having  our  milk  in  the  proper  condition  as  to  ripeness,  we  are 
ready  to  set  it.  It  should  be  set  at  u  tcm])eraturc  of  84  to  86  de- 
grees F.  according  to  its  condition.  This  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  cheese  maker,  but  there  are  no  conditions  which  would 
make  it  better  to  add  the  rennet  below  or  alwve  these  temperatures. 
All  things  considered  it  is  wise  to  use  the  prepared  extracts,  as 
the  strength  and  conditions  can  be  depended  on  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  if  brands  of  well-known  strength  and  pnrity  are  purchased 
from  reliable  firms.  The  color,  if  any  is  use<l,  should  be  added 
before  the  rennet.  It  should  be  diluted  with  water  and  stirred 
in  thoroiighly.  Dilute  the  rennet  with  cold  water,  using  at  least 
one  pint  for  each  ounce  of  rennet.  No  more  rennet  need  l>e 
used  than  is  necessary  to  cause  coagulation  in  properly  ripened 
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pelled.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  that  it  be  cut  into  pieces 
of  uniform  size.  If  they  are  not  uniform,  the  result  at  the  end  of 
the  firming  period  is  that  the  pieces  of  curd  of  different  sizes  are 
at  different  stages  of  development;  the  finer  pieces  will  be  firm  and 
elastic  while  the  larger  ones  are  still  full  of  whey.  The  only  way  to 
remedy  this  condition  is  hand  stirring  by  which  the  smaller  pieces 
will  be  made  still  drier  and  the  coating  or  film  surrounding  the 
larger  pieces  will  be  broken,  allowing  the  whey  to  escape  and  carry 
some  of  the  solids  with  it,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  fat.  This 
means  a  loss  in  yield.  Different  makers  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
method  of  cutting,  some  claiming  that  the  horizontal  knife  should 
be  used  first,  others  that  the  perpendicular  should  be  used  first. 
This,  however,  can  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  operator.  If 
other  things  are  equally  well  done  no  marked  difference  can  come 
from  either  practice,  but  whichever  plan  is  followed  the  cutting 
should  bo  completed  as  soon  as  possible  to  avoid  having  the  curd 
harden  so  that  it  would  push  before  the  knife  and  produce  pieces 
of  uneven  size.  The  distance  between  the  blades  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar knife  should  not  exceed  three-eighths  of  an  inch  and  that  of  the 
horizontal  knife  one-half  inch. 

As  soon  as  the  curd  has  been  cut,  a  coating  or  film  begins  to 
form  over  the  cut  surface.  Soon  after  cutting,  the  existence  of  this 
film  can  be  shown  by  breaking  one  of  the  curd  cubes.  The  inner 
portion  of  the  curd  is  observed  to  be  softer,  owing  to  the  larger 
amount  of  whey  present.  It  is  important  that  this  film  should  not 
thicken  or  harden  too  rapidly  and  thus  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
whey  in  desired  amount.  If  this  uniform,  careful  method  is  fol- 
lowed in  cutting  and  handling  the  curd,  the  loss  of  fat  will  be  con- 
fined to  what  may  be  called  a  mechanical  one,  which  is  similar  to 
the  loss  of  sawdust  when  sawing  a  board.  All  fat  globules  which 
come  in  contact  with  the  edges  of  the  knives  as  they  pass  through 
the  curd  will  be  left  between  the  layers  of  curd  and  will  pass  off  in 
the  whey.  This  loss  is  about  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  and  can  not, 
by  any  known  process,  be  avoided.  If  a  greater  loss  than  this  is 
suffered,  it  is  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  maker  or  to  the  bad 
condition  of  the  milk,  which  is  usually  difficult  to  correct.  The 
more  solids  the  milk  contains,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  do  the 
work  with  great  care.     However,  with  careful  management,  the 
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lactic  acid  is  sufficiently  developed  to  draw  the  whey.  Frequently 
during  this  time  the  cheese  maker  should  test  the  curd  to  be  sure 
that  the  acid  development  is  not  going  too  fast  for  the  firming  of 
the  curd.  These  two  factors  must  harmonize  if  we  are  to  obtain 
a  fine,  smooth-boring  cheese.  There  are  several  indications  which 
show  when  the  whey  should  be  removed  from  the  curd.  When  the 
pieces  of  curd  have  contracted  to  less  than  one-half  their  original 
size  and  have  a  firm  rubber-like  or  spongy  feeling  so  that  they 
will  fall  apart  when  pressed  in  the  hand,  is  a  good  preliminary 
test.  A  handful  of  curd  pressed  dry  in  the  hand  and  applied  to 
the  surface  of  a  hot  iron  gives  another  reliable  guide.  The  iron 
must  be  only  hot  enough  to  cause  the  cheese  to  adhere  closely,  but 
not  to  scorch  it  and  cause  it  to  cleave  from  the  iron.  If  the  acid  has 
developed  sufficiently,  when  the  curd  is  drawn  away  from  the  iron, 
fine  silky  threads  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length 
will  appear ;  the  whey  should  then  be  removed.  If  the  acidimoter 
is  used,  squeeze  the  whey  from  a  handful  of  curd,  and  if  the  test 
shows  0.18  to  0.19  per  cent,  of  acidity,  the  whey  should  bo  drawn. 
From  the  start  until  this  stage  is  reached  there  is  no  diflFcrence  in 
the  process  between  a  granular  or  stirred  curd  and  the  cheddar 
process.    The  one  requires  the  same  careful  treatment  as  the  other. 

If  one  wishes  at  this  point  to 
make  a  stirred  curd  he  should 
allow  the  curd  to  remain  in  the 
whev  until  the  fine  threads  from 

t,' 

„  „  ,,  one-half  to  one  inch  lonff  will 

Fig.  47. —  Steel  Cheese  Vat.  .  ,    - 

appear  on  the  iron,  before  re- 
moving it.  Then  comes  dipping,  stirring  the  curd  and  salting, 
after  which  it  should  be  piled,  covered  with  cloth  and  held  for 
three  hours,  occasionally  stirring.  This  accomplishes  something 
near  the  same  results  as  the  cheddar  process  but  it  is  not  as  safe 
for  most  makers. 

If  the  work  has  been  well  done  up  to  this  point  so  that  the  acidity 
and  dryness  of  the  curd  correspond,  it  will  be  ready  to  pack  along 
the  two  sides  of  the  vat.  If  it  is  not  drv  enoiit!:h  when  tlie  whey 
is  drawn  down  to  the  top  of  the  curd  it  should  be  hand-stirred  until 
the  necessary  dryness  is  secured.  This  can  be  accomplished  with 
less  loss  of  fat  if  done  while  the  curd  is  covered  with  whey,  than  if 
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ture  during  the  matting  process.  The  curd  is  now  ready  to  put 
through  the  mill.  The  object  in  milling  is  to  cut  the  curd  into 
small  piet;c8  of  uniform  size  so  that  it  may  be  salted  evenly.  A 
mill  that  will  cut  the  curd  and  do  it  without  crushing  or  squeezing 
the  fat  from  it  should  be  used.  After  milling,  stirring  should 
begin  at  once  in  order  to  allow  gaseous  odors  and  undesirable 
flavors  to  pass  off.  At  this  time  the  flavor  of  curd  that  has  been 
made  from  tainted  milk  can  be  very  much  improved  by  stirring 
and  airing.  When  there  was  a  development  of  gas  and  the  curd 
haa  been  held  and  re-packed  until  the  gas  cells  are  flattened,  the 
stirring  and  airing  will  help  the  flavor  materially. 


If  at  this  point  the  curd  feels  silky  and  mellow  it  is  ready  to 
be  salted,  the  amount  of  salt  to  be  used  depending  on  the  dryness 
of  the  curd  and  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk.  Jlilk  containing 
3.2  per  cent,  of  fat  should  make  92  pounds  of  curd,  while  milk 
with  4.2  per  cent  of  fat  should  make  116  pounds.  This  shows 
why  salting  by  the  weight  of  the  milk  is  not  correct.  In  general 
terms,  beginning  with  milk  testing  3  per  cent.,  use  one  and 
three-fourths  pounds  salt  per  1,000  pounds  of  milk,  increasing 
to  two  and  one-haJf  pounds  when  the  fat  in  the  milk  reaches 
4  per  cent.  After  applying  the  salt,  the  curd  should  be  stirred 
until  the  salt  is  thoroughly  dissolved  and  al>3(>rbed  and  the  curd 
has  the  same  mellow  and  velvety  feeling  that  was  present  before 
the  salt  was  applied. 
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He  said,  "  we  are  importing  a  large  amount  of  the  fancy  foreign 
varieties,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  New  York  dairyineii  sliould 
not  learn  liow  to  make  these  cheese  and  supply  a  portion  of  that 
trade,  and  if  you  will  supply  the  American  consumer  with  a  mild, 
good-flavorc<l  cheese  in  small  sizes,  a  very  much  lai^er  amount 
will  be  consumed  at  home  than  is  now  the  case."  The  wisdom 
of  Sir.  Thurber's  advice  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  development 
of  the  soft  cheese  industry  during  the  last  few  years.  The  figures 
show  a  wonderful  change  from  those  in  1880  when  the  export 
trade  was  at  its  height.  Gradually  the  skill  of  the  cheese  maker 
has  been  changed  from  an  effort  to  produce  a  cheese  that  would 


Flo.  40. —  Sour  of  the  Men  Who  Have  Bees  Interested  in  Cheese  Is- 
BTBccTioN  IS  New  York  State  —  Take\  in  li)08. 
Top  Row.— C.  .^.  PubloH-.  W.  A.  Rtookinir,  A.  R.  llarjp-avo. 
Middle  Row.— 11.  C.  Troy.  ,T.   I^  Gibbv,  W.  \V.  Hali. 
Bottom  Row.—  U.  R.  Kirklaiid,  G.  A.  Sbiith,  H.  A.  Rces,  R.  A.  Pearson, 

satisfv  the  export  trade  to  cheeses  that  would  better  please  the 
Amcri<'an  consumer  —  smaller  in  size,  moister  and  milder  in 
flavor.  The  increased  demand  for  milk  in  the  cities  shows  the  rela- 
tions most  clearly.  This  increasing  demand  has  compelled  the 
distributors  of  milk  in  the  cities  to  gradually  extend  the  circle 
from  which  they  obtain  their  supply  until  the  railroads  arc 
running  trains  entirely  for  milk  into  the  extreme  parts  of  tho 
dairy  sections  of  Xew  York  State  to  supply  the  large  cities.  At 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Dairy  Commission  in  1SS4 
the  amount  of  milk  reported  as  rocoivcd  in  New  York  City  was 
48,;i5,S..3J0  gallons.  The  census  of  1880  gives  the  amount  of 
milk  sold  in  the  state  as  231,9C'),533  gallons.    The  census  of  11109 
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firnt  in  eondeiiiicd  milk  with  28.1  per  cent.,  second  in  cheese  with 
''/'f  jxnr  cciiC  and  fourth  in  butter  with  7.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
amount  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  It  would  seem, 
taking  the  high  price  that  dairy  products  have  sold  for  in  the  last 
few  years  without  depending  upon  outside  markets,  that  the 
prophec^y  of  Professor  Arnold  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Xew 
York  State  Dairv  Association  in  1882,  had  come  true.  He  said 
if  our  cheese  makers  would  take  one-half  the  pains  to  please  the 
palate  of  our  own  citizens  that  they  do  the  prejudices  of  English 
shippers,  the  home  consumption  of  cheese  would  increase  so 
rapidly  that  in  a  few  years'  time  there  would  not  be  a  single  pound 
of  cheese  to  spare. 


CREAMERIES   PAST  AND   PRESENT   IN   NEW   YORK 

STATE 

W.  E.  Griffith,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 

Dairy  Expert,  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  process  of  making  butter  has  been  in  practice  for  many 
centuries.  The  value  of  the  fat  globules  in  milk  have  been 
recognized  and  various  methods  or  systems  employed  to  collect 
them  into  more  compact  f#rm.  This  increased  the  keeping  quali- 
ties, as  well  as  being  convenient. 

It  is  reported  that  the  first  chums  of  which  there  is  a  record 
consisted  simply  of  a  skin  into  which  the  milk  or  crean>  was 
placed.  This  was  agitated  until  the  globules  of  fat,  coming  in 
contact  with  each  other,  were  united  into  granules  of  ];>utter. 

The  practice  of  setting  milk  into  small  pans,  allowing  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  for  the  cream  to  rise  to  the  surface, 
after  which  it  was  removed  by  the  use  of  a  skimmer,  ia  well 
within  the  recollection  of  middle-aged  man.  This  had  its  advan- 
tages in  that  the  period  of  time  (12  to  24  hours)  furnished  suffi- 
cient time  for  holding  the  fat  at  a  reasonably  low  temperature, 
so  that  a  firm  body  was  the  usual  result;  also  the  average  house- 
wife was  careful  about  having  the  utensils  clean.  The  pan  process 
usually  resulted  in  a  cream  that  was  fairly  free  from  undesirable 

flavors.     It  has  been  said  that  butter  made  todav  does  not  have 

t/ 

the  flavor  of  that  made  on  the  farm  by  the  ordinary  pan  process. 
This  opinion  may  be  based  on  the  fact  that  in  the  churning  process 
some  buttermilk  is  locked  up  in  the  butter,  thus  giving  the  desira- 
ble flavor.  The  two  most  serious  objections  to  this  method  are  the 
loss  of  fat  and  of  labor.  According  to  the  reports  of  scientific 
men,  only  about  80  per  cent,  of  fat  was  secure,  while  the  balance 
remained  in  the  skimmed  milk.  The  amount  of  labor  for  the 
housewife  necessitated  the  change  in  the  manufacturing  of  butter. 
The  idea  of  delivering  milk  from  several  farms  to  one  central 
plant  was  suggested  and  the  result  was  the  birth  of  the  creamery. 
In  the  method  of  Cooley  cans  or  deep  setting,  the  milk  was  received 
at  the  creamery,  weighed,  and  the  patron  credited  with  his  weight 
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of  milk.  It  was  then  run  into  cans,  standing  about  18  inches 
high  and  6  inches  across.  These  cans  were  then  placed  in  pools, 
through  which  running  water  was  passing.  Ice  was  often  added, 
since  a  quicker  and  more  complete  separation  of  the  fat  from  the 
milk  could  be  secured  by  having  a  low  temperature.  After  the 
milk  has  been  subjected  to  this  low  temperature  for  twelve  hours 
the  cream  was  removed,  and  with  less  loss  of  fat  than  by  the  shal- 
low-pan method.  The  creamery  gained  in  popularity  and  the 
number  of  dairymen  in  a  community  who  delivered  milk  to  a 
central  plant  increased  rapidly. 

The  growth  of  the  creamery  attracted  the  attention  of  thought- 
ful men,  who  turned  their  minds  toward  the  development  of  ma- 
chinery which  would  lessen  the  loss  of  fat  and  reduce  the  amount 
of  labor  in  making  butter. 

Since  the  fat  in  milk  came  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  cream, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  fat  must  be  lighter  than  the  milk  serum. 
The  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  finally  led  to  the  construction 
of  the  centrifugal  separator. 

The  construction  of  this  machine  and  its  subsequent  improve- 
ments up  to  the  present  time  have  completely  revolutionized  the 
creamery  business.  The  capacity  of  the  first  machine  was 
limited,  but  by  the  addition  of  various  devices  for  breaking  up  the 
wall  of  milk  into  thin  layers  inside  of  a  separate  bowl,  the  capac- 
ity has  been  increased,  and  the  loss  of  fat  in  the  separating  process 
has  been  practically  eliminated. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  the  percentage  of  fat 
from  various  breeds  and  individual  cows  varies  considerably.  It 
remained  for  Dr.  Babcock  to  perfect  a  machine  that  furnished  a 
means  of  determining  the  butter  fat  content  of  milk.  The  Babcock 
tojjter  is  recognized,  throughout  the  dairy  sections,  as  the  most 
practical  and  accurate  mechanical  method  for  the  testing  of  milk. 
There  have  been  improvements  in  the  glassware  used  in  the 
Balx»ock  tester,  but  the  general  idea  and  principle  remain  the 
same  as  when  Dr.  Balx'ock  first  gave  this  wonderful  method  to 
the  public. 

Since  the  general  adoption  of  the  improved  centrifugal  sepa- 
rator and  the  BalK*o<*k  tester,  men  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  vats  used  in  the  ripening  of  cream.     At 
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the  present  time  ev'ery  up-to-date  creamery  has  a  cream  ripener 
of  some  kind.  This  cream  ripener  consists  of  a  round-bottomed 
vat  with  some  device  which  is  kept  in  motion  by  machinery,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  cream  perfectly  mixed.  There  is  also 
a  tight-fitting  cover  which  assists  in  regulating  the  temperature  of 
the  cream  and  protects  it  from  any  outside  contamination.  These 
cream  ripeners  are  being  recommended  for  the  pasteurizing  of 
milk  or  cream.    They  also  serve  as  a  suitable  holding  device. 

Many  new  ideas  have  been  adopted  by  creameries  of  the  present 
day.  The  moisture  test  used  for  determining  the  amount  of  water 
in  butter,  also  a  test  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  salt  in  butter, 
is  being  rapidly  adopted  by  the  better  class  creameries. 

In  the  early  days  running  water  was  the  first  consideration  in 
the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  creamery,  but  at  the  present  timQ  it 
is  not  given  preference  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  necessary  fea- 
tures. Suitable  drainage  is  equally  important.  Marked  im- 
provement can  be  seen  in  the  creameries  of  New  York  State  by 
the  use  of  cement,  improved  light,  drainage  and  sanitary 
equipment. 

From  the  custom  of  delivering  milk  to  the  factory  and  having 
it  separated,  the  skim  milk  being  drawn  back  to  the  farm,  we  now 
have  the  small-sized  centrifugal  separator  on  thei  farm.  It  is 
equally  as  efficient  as  the  factory  machine  and  is  easily  operated, 
with  the  advantage  of  having  the  warm,  sweet  skim  milk  at  hand 
to  obtain  the  most  of  its  food  value.  The  amount  of  cream  that 
must  be  delivered  to  the  factory  will  represent  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  whole  milk.  Usually  a  cream  wagon  gathers 
the  cream  from  the  various  dairyman  and  entirely  relieves  him  of 
the  work  of  hauling  his  product  to  the  factory.  This  custom  is 
gaining  very  rapidly  in  the  state  and  is  surely  causing  a  change  in 
our  creameries,  similar  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  change  brought 
about  by  the  centrifugal  separator. 

Theoretically  the  cream  that  is  separated  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow  should  have  advantages  over  the  milk  that  must  be 
cared  for  and  separated  at  the  factory.  We  naturally  would  ex- 
pect a  better  quality  of  cream,  but  often  this  doesr  not  follow.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  dairymen  imagine  that  cream, 
when  separated,  will  take  care  of  itself ;  also  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
12 
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gathered  every  day,  and  the  cream  route  is  frequently  many  miles 
long  and  the  first  cream  taken  on  the  wagon  is  subjected  to  the 
jolting  and  effect  of  the  hot  sun  during  the  summer  months.  The 
rapid  growth  of  this  process  has  necessitated  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved machinery,  also  the  manufacture  and  use  of  commercial 
starters. 

The  creameries  of  Xew  York  State  are  steadily  improving  and 
the  butter  makers  are  having  the  advantage  of  work  being  done  by 
the  New  York  Stat«  Department  of  Agriculture.  Our  dairy  schools 
and  experiment  stations  and  the  quality  of  butter  manufactured  in 
this  state  compare  favorably  with  all  other  states. 


BUTTER  MAKING  ON  THE  FARM 

Edward  van  Alstyne,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  goodly  portion  of  the  milk  from  the 
New  York  State  dairies  was  made  into  butter  on  the  farm.  Often 
in  the  hill  counties  it  was  held  in  cool  cellare  until  the  fall,  the 
"June  butter  "  commanding  a  high  price. 

In  those  days  few  institute  programs  were  complete  without 
this  subject;  today  it  is  rarely  called  for.  What  has  brought 
about  the  change?  The  advent  of  the  creamery  equipped  with 
modern  appliances,  employing  a  skilled  butter  maker  able  to 
control  conditions  and  supplying  a  uniform  product  the  year 
around;  a  butter  more  generally  acceptable  to  the  consuming 
public  than  the  farm  product.  Lack  of  help  in  the  house  made 
many  a  good  farm  butter  maker  glad  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
to  patronize  the  creamery,  particularly  as  the  returns  were  in 
cash  monthly  rather  than  in  "  trade  at  the  store." 

Closely  following  the  advent  of  the  creamery  came  the  in- 
creased call  for  milk  to  supply  the  cities  and  milk  stations.  .  Milk 
trains  invaded  the  interior  towns,  and  the  whole  milk  was  pur- 
chased at  much  betfer  prices  than  could  be  obtained  for  it  when 
made  into  butter  —  to  say  nothing  about  the  saving  in  labor. 
For  this  reason  the  farm  butter  maker  has  passed,  or  is  passing. 
All  honor  to  that  splendid  army  of  farm  folk  who  by  this  product 
of  the  cow  paid  for  the  farm,  educated  the  children  and  sup- 
ported the  Gospel.  A  few  remain  to  this  day  who  for  various 
reasons  still  find  butter  making  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  their 
milk.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  record  the  facts  concern- 
ing this  once  so  important  industry  as  well  as  to  assist  those  now 
engaged  in  it. 

1227] 
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the  advantage  of  the  creamery 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  creamery  over  the  farm  butter 
makers  is  the  ability  to  control  conditions  by  suitable  etjuipment, 
the  more  economical  handling  of  a  large  product,  and  the  saving 
of  labor  on  the  farm.  There  is  no  greater  autocrat  than  the 
cream  jar.  While  a  more  uniform  product  is  turned  out  from 
the  creamery,  and  a  decidedly  better  one  when  compared  with 
all  the  farm  butter,  vet  no  finer  butter  ever  was  or  is  made  than 
by  the  skilled  farm  butter  maker  with  control  of  everything 
from  the  cow  —  her  care  and  feed  as  well  as  her  milk  from  the 
time  it  is  drawn  from  the  udder  until  the  cream  is  separated, 
ripened  and  churned. 

Only  from  rich  milk  can  one  afford  to  make  butter  as  com- 
pared with  milk  station  prices.  For  example,  with  milk  testing 
4  per  cent,  fat  it  will  require  about  ten  quarts  to  make  a  pound 
of  butter.  This  would  make  thirty  cents  net  per  pound  to  be  equal 
to  three-cent  milk.  When  the  price  of  milk  increases  or  butter 
decreases,  the  margin  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former.  Below 
that  amount  of  fat  it  is  easy  to  see  that  butter  must  be  made 
at  a  loss.  In  sections  where  butter  cows  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  dairies  I  have  always  questioned  if  the  farmer  is  really  as 
well  off  today  selling  his  milk  as  when  he  made  it  up  at  home. 
True,  he  received  less  gross  returns  than  now,  but  most  of  what 
he  had  then  was  net.  He  fed  chiefly  what  he  grew  on  the  farm. 
His  cows  did  not  give  as  many  quarts  in  a  year  as  now,  but 
many  have  not  learned  the  lesson  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of 
our  gross  sales  which  determines  our  profit  but  what  we  have 
left  after  we  have  paid  the  cost  of  production.  He  had  his  skim 
milk  and  buttermilk  to  feed  the  calves  and  hogs,  with  the  result 
that  he  raised  his  own  cows  and  consequently  always  had  some  to 
sell.  The  sale  of  pork  also  brought  him  in  a  nice  sum  of 
money  each  year.  Both  young  stock  and  swine  helped  to  make 
valuable  farm  manure.  There  was  no  neeil  of  the  daily  trip  to 
town  with  the  milk;  both  man  and  team  were  able  to  make  full 
time  on  the  farm. 

Now  a  large  portion  of  the  monthly  milk  check  goes  to  the 
feed  dealer  and  too  often  no  calves  are  raised;  hence  the  dairy- 
man, out  of  his  annual  receipts,  must  pay  for  cows  to  maintain 
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his  dairy,  running  the  risk  of  getting  those  both  inferior  and 
diseased.  There  are  no  more  swine  to  utilize  the  skim  mitk 
and  other  by-products.  Instead  of  having  pork  to  sell,  the  farmer 
frequently  buys  his  own  or  becomes  a  patron  of  the  butcher 
shop  for  hams,  lards,  sausagea  and  bacon.  A  man — often  the 
farmer  himself  —  and  team  makes  the  daily  trip  of  from  two  to 
six  miles  to  the  station,  a  most  serious  loss  to  the  farm,  Xof 
only  the  time  necessary  to  make  this  trip  is  consumed  but  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  leama  at  the  hitching  post  or  under  the 
tavern  shed  while  the  owner  is  engaged  in  settling  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  instead  of  those  of  his  own  farm,  if  he  is  not  "  practic- 
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ing  at  the  bar "  of  some  hotel.  This  is  a  frequent  occurrence 
today.  In  view  of  all  these  facts  if  one  has  the  right  kind  of  cows 
and  conveniences,  and  the  time  and  skill  to  give  to  it,  he  may 
still  do  well  to  turn  his  attention  to  farm  butter,  particularly  if 
ho  is  near  a  city  or  town  where  people  will  be  glad  to  pay  him  a 
prennium  for  first-ckss  butter  delivered  regularly.  The  market 
also  offers  good  prices  for  buttermilk. 

TlfE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BUSINESS 

Formerly  the  method  followed  was  that  of  the  shallow  pan  sot 
on  a  shelf  in  the  cellar  to  bo  individually  skimmed  daily,  and 
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when  the  temperature  was  not  uniform  much  of  the  fat  was  left 
in  the  thick  milk.  With  this  went  the  old  daah  chum  into  which 
the  "  witclies  often  got "  when  the  butter  would  not  come.  These 
were  driven  out  with  a  hot  horseshoe  which  raised  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cream  and  brought  the  butter,  even  if  it  spoiled  the 
flavor  and  the  grain. 

Following  this  came  the  large  pan  set  in  cold  water  and  the 
wholly  or  partially  submerged  shot-gun  can.  Where  cold  water 
was  abundant,  this  enabled  the  butter  maker  to  control  conditions 
very  much  better  and  saved  a  deal  of  labor,  although  the  thin 
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cream  was  not  nearly  so  chumable  as  that  from  the  shallow  pans. 
With  this  came  the  revolving  churn  by  which  the  butter  could  be 
brought  info  granular  form.  These  appliances,  on  the  whole, 
improved  the  qualify  of  the  farm  butter.  Tlien  came  the  centri- 
fugal separator,  rather  slow  of  adoption  liecausc  of  the  high  price 
asked  for  tbcm  and  because  much  labor  was  ro<|uired  fo  turn  them 
where  no  power  was  available.  However,  when  it  was  realized 
that  under  ordinary-  conditions  with  the  old  methods  there  was  a 
loss  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  averaging  probably  half  a  pound  to 
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every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  whole  milk,  people  were  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price.  Shortly  after,  the  gasoline  engine  at  a 
moderate  price  furnished  necessary  power.  With  the  reduced 
price  of  the  separators  they  have  now  come  into  quite  general  use. 

SOME     NECESSARY     ESSENTIALS 

First,  a  butter  cow;  then  a  clean  —  not  necessarily  an  ex- 
pensive  —  stabla  Next,  a  suitable  place  to  hold  the  milk  or 
cream  where  the  temperature  is  not  high  and  can  be  kept 
uniform  and  away  from  all  objectionable  odors.  In  many  cases 
this  would  mean  the  house  cellar.  If  enough  milk  is  handled  to 
make  a  real  business  of  it,  a  specially  constructed  room  would  be 
better.  Either  should  have  a  cement  floor  and  good  drainage.  A 
steam  boiler  is  important  even  if  the  separator  is  run  by  a  gaso- 
line engine  or  electricity.  Such  p.  one  can  be  purchased  for 
thirty  dollars.  This  will  heat  water  and  provide  plenty  of  steam 
for  cleansing  purposes  at  a  small  cost  for  fuel. 

An  essential  in  making  good  butter  is  cleanliness  of  the  cow, 
her  surroundings,  the  milker  and  the  utensils,  from  the  milk  pail 
to  the  package  in  which  the  butter  is  sent  away.  The  first  can 
be  attained  by  any  one  as  the  result  of  a  little  effort.  The  sec- 
ond needs  in  addition,  good  tinware,  plenty  of  boiling  water,  or 
still  better  —  steam.  The  latter  is  all  important,  since  unless 
utensils  are  subjected  to  a  boiling  temperature  for  at  least  two 
minutes,  the  bacterial  germs  that  produce  decay  will  not  be 
killed. 

The  flavor,  counting  forty-five  points  in  the  score,  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  breed  of  the  cow  in  any  wise.  As  fine  flavored 
butter  as  I  ever  tasted  came  from  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Ilolsteins. 
The  feed,  environment  and  handling  have  all  to  do  wath  flavor. 
Yet  I  would  advise  all  who  are  to  make  butter  making  their 
business,  to  select  the  Channel  Island  cattle  or  their  grades ;  first, 
because  they  have  been  bred  for  this  special  purpose  for  over  two 
centuries  and  will  make  a  pound  of  butter  fat  for  the  food  con- 
sumed cheaper  than  any  breed  on  earth;  second,  because  they 
make  a  butter  of  much  finer  texture  that  will  handle  under  ordi- 
nary eonditionsi  much  better  than  that  from  other  breeds  with  a 
smaller  fat  globule,  and  tbey  impart  a  higher  color  to  the  butter 
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than  do  other  breeds.  As  an  illuatration :  At  the  Pan-American 
dairy  test,  where  we  had  the  cream  of  ten  breeds  to  handle  separ- 
ately, we  found  no  difference  in  the  cream  until  it  came  to  be 
churned.  Then,  with  each  lot  ripened  alike,  we  found  we  could 
take  that  from  the  throe  Channel  Island  breeds  and  chum  it  at  a 
temperatiire  of  60  degrees  or  above  and  still  have  a  butter  that  we 
could  work  and  print  in  a  room  with  a  temperature  of  70  d^rees, 
while  that  from  the  other  breeds,  in  order  to  handle  at  all  under 
such  conditions,  had  to  be  churned  as  low  as  40  degrees,  requir- 
ing a  long  lime  (often  two  hours)  to  get  the  butter ;  and  frequently 
it  would  have  to  be  put  in  the  cooler  after  working  to  harden, 
before  it  could  be  printed. 

Unquestionably  as  good  butter  has  been  and  can  be  made  from 
the  old  shallow  pans  as  by  any  other  method,  but  it  is  much  more 
difficult,  both  to  get  all  the  fat 
and  control  conditions.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  poor  economy  to  at- 
tempt to  make  butter  today  ex- 
cept with  a  good  centrifugal  sepa- 
rator, not  a  so-called  "  dilution  " 
affair,  which  is  no  more  a  sepa- 
rator than  is  the  shallow  pan. 

The  machine  should  be  well 
and  simply  constructed,  durable, 
easy  to  skim  clean,  and  deliver 
a  cream  not  less  than  40  per  cent. 
fat.  It  should  be  as  easy  of  op- 
.  eration  as  is  consistent  with  the 
above.  Such  will  not  only  se- 
cure all  the  fat  but  shorten  the 
time  between  milking  and  chum- 
Fia.  52.- Hand  SKrARATOR.  ^^^  ^^  ,^^j  24  hours. 

With  a  heavy  cream  (say  40  per  cent,  fat)  there  will  be  less 
volume  to  handle,  it  can  be  churned  at  a  lower  temperature  and 
still  give  an  exhaustive  churning  in  a  reasonable  time.  It  is 
important  that  the  cream  from  the  separator  should  be  cooled 
thoroughly  before  it  is  put  to  ripen.     Unless  one  wishes  to  churn 
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within  24  hours  after  separation,  it  is  not  essential  that  it  should 
immediately  be  cooled  to  40  degrees,  a  process  often  requiring 
much  ice  and  one  often  inconvenient  and  expensive.  If  it  is  cooled 
to  55  or  60  degrees  and  the  cooling  takes  from  6  to  10  hours,  just 
as  good  results  will  be  obtained,  provided  the  cream  is  held  at 
that  temperature  for  at  least  12  hours  more:  In  fact,  I  have 
uniformly  gotten  a  higher  flavor  from  cream  held  cold  for  such 
a  period  and  then  warmed  for  ripening  than  from  that  quickly 
cooled,  then  ripened  and  churned  within  24  hours  after  separa- 
tion. 

For  th^  farm  dairy  I  would  suggest  the  following  as  a  simple, 
inexpensive  and  satisfactory  method  of  ripening:  The  day  be- 
fore the  cream  is  to  be  set  to  ripen,  take  the  milk  from  a  fresh 
cow  and  run-  it  through  the  separator.  Then  put  a  quart  of  such 
skim  milk  in  a  glass  fruit  jar.  Heat  it  in  a  hot-water  bath 
to  90  d^rees,  cover  tight  and  set  away  where  the  temperature 
is  about  70  degrees.  The  jar  can  be  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  which 
will  help  to  keep  a  uniform  heat.  At  the  end  of  twenty-two  or 
twenty-four  hours  this  should  be  a  nice  "  lobber."  Remove  an 
inch  from  the  top  and  after  beating  up  the  balance,  so  there  are  no 
lumps  left,  stir  about  a  teacupful  into  each  gallon  of  cream  when 
heating  it  up  to  ripen, —  from  65  to  70  degrees,  according  to 
the  season.  Never  use  buttermilk  for  a  "  starter  "  if  there  is  any- 
thing not  just  right  wifh  the  churning;  it  is  carried  to  the  next 
and  so  the  trouble  will  grow.  Hold  the  cream  until  ready  to 
ripen  at  a  temperature  between  40-  and  50  degrees.  Xever  put 
fresh  cream  with  that  which  has  begun  to  sour.  In  any  case 
wait  until  the  fresh  cream  is  the  same  temperature  as  that  held. 
One  cannot  expect  to  make  a  really  high-flavored  butter  if  the 
cream  is  held  longer  than  three  days. 

Put  the  cream  after  heating  in  the  ripening  vat  or  can  with 
the  cover  on.  If  held  at  a  temperature  not  below  55  or  60  d-e- 
grees  at  the  end  of  24  hours  it  should  be  just  right  to  churn,  not 
necessarily  very  sour,  as  cream  may  be  too  acid  as  well  as  not  acid 
enough  to  get  a  satisfactory  churning.  It  should  look  like  satin ; 
when  it  is  stirred  and  it  drops  from  the  paddle  it  should  make  a 
slight  indent  as  it  falls  on  the  mass. 

If  the  cream  is  too  warm  to  churn  it  should  be  cooled  and  held 
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at  the  churning  temperature  for  at  least  an  hour  before  churn- 
ing. Unless  this  is  done,  if  the  weatlier  be  warm,  the  butter  will 
soften  in  the  worker,  for  butter  globules  do  not  harden  quickly 
at  a  temperatiire  above  40  degrees. 

The  temperature  at  which  cream  should  be  churned  will  depend 
on  the  breed  of  the -cows,  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  milked, 
their  feed  as  well  as  (indicated  above)  the  way  the  cream  has 
been  separated,  aud  the  season  of  the  year.  Each  maker  must 
determine  this  for  himself.  A  good  general  rule  is:  Churn  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature ;  so  as  to  get  all  the  butter  in  a  reason- 
able time, —  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes.  When  the  granules 
are  like  wheat  grains,  stop  the  chum,  and  if  the  buttermilk  is 
not  wanted  for  human  consumption  a  dipper  or  two  of  cold  brine 
will  help  clear  off  the  buttermilk  from  the  butter. 

Another  general  rule :  Wash  with  water  at  as  high  a  tempera- 
ture as  possible  and  have  the  butter  remain  iiaid.  Too  cold 
water  tends  to  chill  the  granules  and  so  the  salt  will  not  dissolve, 
causing  mottled  butter.  L'sually  two  washings  are  sufficient; 
always  use  enough  water  to  float  the  butter.  Tod  much  washing 
will  injuro  the  flavor.  In  any  case  the  buttermilk  must  be  washed 
out. 


Fig.  53. —  Butter  Woi 


I  prefer  to  salt  in  the  churn,  as  the  temperature  there  is  more 
uniform  than  it  is  in  the  open  worker.  \\'hen  one  knows  the 
amount  of  cream  and  the  amount  of  butter  such  will  yield  to  the 
gallon,  it  is  very  easy  to  determine  the  amount  of  salt  required. 
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If  the  granulcB  are  large,  more  will  wash  away  in  the  working. 
In  that  case,  salt  a  little  heavier  than  if  the  granules  are  small. 
An  ounce  to  the  pound  will  suit  most  people,  but  it  is  always  wise 
to  salt  to  suit  the  customer.  Never  use  a  cheap  salt.  Work  the 
salt  in  with  a  fork  as  one  would  spade  a  garden.  Then  revolve 
the  churn  to  bring  the  butter  into  a  mass.  It  can  then  be  easily 
put  in  the  worker.  Let  the  butter  remain  in  the  churn  if  possi- 
ble an  hour  after  salting ;  then  work  till  the  butter,  when  broken, 
is  the  grain  of  fine  steel.  In  cold  weather  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
heat  the  salt,  as  it  will  then  dissolve  more  readily  when  coming 
in  contact  with  the  butter  in  a  cold  room.  Put  in  the  most  at- 
tractive package  and  get  to  the  customer  as  soon  as  possible. 
Kemember  the  butter  maker  will  stamp  an  indelible  likeness  of 
himself  on  his  product,  either  for  good  or  ill. 


THE  LAW  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF 

BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS 

Geoboe  L.  Flanders 

Counsel,  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  relative  to  the  suppression  of  the 
infectious  or  contagious  disease  known  as  tuberculosis  was  placed 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  by  Chapter  321  of  the  Laws  of  1901, 

At  that  time  it  was  provided  that  animals  suffering  from  this 
disease  might  be  killed  by  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, and  no  regulation  was  made  for  paying  for  animals 
slaughtered  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  except  in  cases  where 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  animals  killed  failed  to  reveal 
the  existence  of  the  disease  for  which  they  were  slaughtered  or  any 
dangerously  infectious  or  contagious  disease  that  would  warrant 
the  destruction  of  such  animals,  in  which  case  the  owner  should  be 
paid  the  appraisal  value  thereof.  It  further  provided  that  such 
value  should  be  the  market  value  at  the  time  of  making  the  exami- 
nation as  though  the  animal  were  not  diseased,  but  that  the  ap- 
praisal value  of  each  head  of  cattle  should  not  exceed  $60  for  a 
pure  bred  or  $40  for  a  grade. 

The  law  remained  in  this  form  until  1905,  when  by  Chapter 
167  of  the  Laws  of  that  year,  it  was  provided  that  animals  slaugh- 
tered by  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  suffering  with  tuberculosis,  should  be  paid  for  at 
the  actual  appraisal  value,  not  to  exceed  $40  in  the  event  that  the 
post-mortem  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  animal  was 
not  suffering  from  the  disease,  or  any  dangerously  contagious  or 
infectious  disease  that  would  warrant  the  destruction  of  such  ani- 
mal, except  as  herein  provided.  It  further  stated  that  no  animal 
slaughtered  should  ])e  paid  for  unless  the  animal  had  been  within 
the  state  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year. 

The  following  provision  was  made  for  payment  when  the  post- 
mortem examination  showed  that  the  animal  was  suffering  with  the 
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disease,  namely;  if  the  animal  was  suffering  with  localized  tuber- 
culosis, the  owner  was  to  be  paid  GO  per  cent,  of  the  appraisal 
value,  and  if  generalized,  40  per  cent,  of  the  appraisal  value. 

The  law  was  again  amended  by  Chapter  518  of  the  Laws  of 
1908,  making  the  following  changes,  to  wit;  raising  the  limit  of 
appraisal  value  to  $75;  the  pajTnent  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  ap- 
praisal value  for  animals  found  to  be  suffering  with  localized 
tuberculosis  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  appraisal  value  for  animals 
found  to  be  suffering  with  generalized  tuberculosis.  The  statute 
was  also  amended  by  adding  the  following  words: 

''If  the  meat  of  the  slaughtered  animal  shall  be  passed  for  use  as  food, 
under  official  regulations,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  sell  the  same  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  meat,  hide  and 
other  marketable  parts  of  the  said  an'imal  shall  be  paid  into  tlic  state 
treasury.  For  each  and  every  day  the  owner  or  custodian  of  the  animals 
condemned  is  obliged  to  keep  them,  in  excess  of  seven  days  from  the  date  of 
the  condemnation,  he  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents 
per  day  per  head." 

The  statute  was  again  amended  by  Chapter  670  of  the  Laws  of 
1910  in  relation  to  appraisal,  providing  in  substance  that  the 
limit  of  the  appraisal  value  of  bovine  animals  which  were  regis- 
tered thoroughbred  animals  should  not  exceed  $125  and  other 
bovine  animals  $75. 


BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS 

Dr.  J.  G.  Wiixs 

Chief  Veterinarian,  Department  ot  Agriculture 

Tubereiilosis  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  dis- 
eases of  animals,  affectiug  nearly  if  not  all 
species,  as  well  as  the  human  family.  Among 
our  domestic  livestock,  cattle,  swine  and  fowls 
arc  its  most  frequent  victims.  In  cattle  it 
is  known  aa  bovine,  and  in  birds  as  avtan 
tuberculosis;  while  consumption  is  the  term 
commonly  applied  to  the  disease  in  man. 

In  this  country  bovine  tuberculosis  was 
evidently  not  known  to  exist  to  any  great 
extent  until  the  past  few  decades,  its  dissemination  in  later  years 
having  no  doubt  been  assisted  by  the  increased  traffic  in  cuttle; 
the  importation  of  diseased  stock  from  other  countries;  the  more 
or  less  artificial  and  unsanitary  conditions  under  which  dairy 
animals  were  kept;  the  feeding  to  calves  of  raw  milk  containing 
living  tubercle  bacilli  and  other  indirect  influences.  The  dis- 
covery of  tnbercnlin  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  was  an  important  fac- 
tor in  showing  the  frequent  existence  of  the  disease  in  cattle. 

The  cause  of  this  disease,  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  was 
discovered  fcy  Robert  Koch,  a  German  physician,  in  1882.  It 
is  a  rod-shaped  germ  or  microbe  belonging  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  (bacteria)  so  small  that  it  can  not  be  seen  except  with 
a  powerful  microscope.  These  little  organisms  are  taken  into 
the  body  principally  by  means  of  infected  food  or  water, 
although  air  was  formerly  believed  to  be  the  most  important 
carrier  of  infection.  After  lodging  in  the  body  of  the  sus- 
ceptible animal,  tliesc  bacteria  are  capable  of  producing  others 
of  their  kind  by  dividing  and  sub-dividing,  and  eventually  small 
diseased  areas  or  tubercles  are  produced ;  hence  the  name  tuber- 
culosis. This  disease,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  class  of  infectious 
or  conimunieuble  diseases  and  can  occur  only  by  the  entrance 
and  development  of  the  germs  in  the  body. 
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Tuberculosis  differs  from  many  o£  our  specific  infectious 
diseases,  being  usually  chronic  in  character.  It  produces  its 
effecta  largely  by  the  deatroction  of  vital  organs  or  by  inter- 
ference with  their  normal  functions,  rather  than  by  the  injurious 
products  formed  by  the  germs  in  their  growth  and  multiplica- 
tion. Because  of  this  slow  development  its  presence  may  be  un- 
suspected until  several  in  the  herd  have  become  affected.  If 
tuberculosis  were  more  rapid  in  its  development  and  produced 
deatli  in  a  few  days  the  owner  would  then  take  prompt  action  to 
check  its  progress  and  thus  protect  the  remained  of  the  herd. 


Fia.  5S. —  Cow  Which  Reacted  to  thb  Tuberculin  Test, 

After  the  bacteria  enter  the  tissues  there  at  once  begins  a  strug- 
gle belween  the  natural  forces  of  the  body  and  these  invading  or- 
ganisms. Should  the  resistant  powers  of  the  animal  be  sufficient, 
the  germs  may  be  overcome  and  infection  not  take  place,  or  even 
if  the  disease  becomes  located  it  may  later  be  arrested  or  cliecked 
and  tlio  bacteria  prevented  temporarily  or  permanently  from  doing 
further  harm.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attacking  germs  are 
sufficiently  active,  the  disease  may  be  established  and  as  succeeding 
organs  or  parts  of  the  body  ore  involved  vital  functions  are  inter- 
fered with  and  death  may  result 
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Tuberculosis  is  spread  by  the  escape  of  living  tubercle  germs 
from  the  infected  animal,  and  their  entrance  and  multiplication  in 
other  individuals.  The  spontaneous  development  of  this  as  of 
other  specific  infectious  diseases  is  impossible. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  the  presence  or 
absence  of  tuberculosis  by  the  physical  appearance  of  the  living 
animal,  even  badly  affected  individuals  often  showing  no  outward 
signs  of  disease  that  can  be  detected.  In  fact,  there  is  often  no 
suspicion  of  its  existence  in  a  herd  until  an  apparently  healthy 
animal  is  slaughtered  and  tuberculosis  foimd.  In  Fig  55  is  shown 
photograph  of  a  reacting  animal  and  in  Fig.  56  is  the  appearance 
of  the  lungs  of  the  same  animal  after  slaughter. 

Because  of  the  great  variation  shown  in  the  manifestations  of 
disease,  no  constant  symptom  peculiar  to  tuberculosis  can  be  relied 
on  as  a  means  of  positive  diagnosis.  Many  of  the  conditions  re- 
sembling tuberculosis  may  be  caused  by  other  troubles.  A  cough 
should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  although  it  may  be  due  to 
many  causes.  Gradual  loss  of  flesh  (emaciation)  and  a  general 
unthrifty  appearance,  the  appetite  remaining  normal,  is  frequently 
noticed. 

The  most  accurate  way  of  diagnosing  tuberculosis  in  the  living 
animal  is  by  means  of  tuberculin,  for  the  use  of  which  there  are 
several  methods.  Tuberculin  is  prepared  by  growing  germs  of 
tuberculosis  on  beef  broth  for  sufficient  time  to  saturate  the  fluid 
with  the  products  of  their  growth.  This  liquid  is  boiled,  then 
filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  certain  standard  strength  and  carbolic 
acid  is  added  to  preserve  it  until  used.  Tuberculin  contains  no 
living  germs  and  therefore  cannot  produce  tuberculosis.  The  usual 
test  consists  in  the  injection  of  tuberculin  under  the  skin  of  the 
animal  to  be  examined,  and  the  taking  of  temperatures  for  a  time 
afterward. 


DIRECTIONS   FOR  CONDUCTING   TUBERCULIN   TESTS,    SUB-CUTANEOUS 
METHOD,  AS  ADVISED  BY   THE   DEPARTMENT 

1.  Make  a  very  careful  physical  examination  of  each  individual 
for  evidence  of  any  disease  or  abnormal  condition  that  might 
affect  the  reliability  of  the  test.  Xote  all  such  data  in  proper 
place  on  the  temperature  chart     Inaccuracies  may  occur  when 
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animals  are  tested  immediately  after  shipping  or  driving,  or  when 
tested  imder  exciting  or  unusual  conditions. 

2.  As  large  a  number  of  preliminary  temperatures  as  possible 
should  be  secured.  Take  at  least  three  temperature  measurements 
prior  to  the  injection  of  tuberculin.  It  is  advisable  that  one  of 
these  temperature  measurements  be  taken  after  feeding.  The  in- 
terval between  all  preliminary  temperatures  should  be  at  least  two 
hours,  and  the  interval  between  first  and  last  preliminary  tempera- 
tures should  be  not  less  than  six  hours.  Any  animal  showing  pro- 
nounced abnormal  preliminary  temperatures  should  not  as  a  rule 
be  injected. 

3.  The  dose  of  tuberculin  as  prepared  by  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  is  two  cubic  centimeters*  for  full  grown  (800 
to  1000  pounds)  cattle.  For  younger,  lighter  or  heavier  animals 
the  dose  may  be  made  proportionate.  In  all  cases  where  a  tulx^r- 
culin  test  has  been  made  within  six  months  or  where  animal  has 
been  repeatedly  injected  with  tuberculin,  a  double  or  larger  dose 
should  be  given. 

4.  Inject  tuberculin  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  into  the 
loose  sub-cutaneous  tissue  on  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  neck  or 
other  convenient  place.  The  syringe  should  be  carefully  disin- 
fected before  using  and  the  needle  before  injecting  each  animal. 
For  the  former  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  used ; 
for  the  latter  it  is  sufficient  to  dip  the  needle  without  removing  it 
from  the  syringe,  into  liquid  carbolic  acid. 

5.  Temperature  measurements  should  be  resumed  not  more  than 
eight  hours  after  tuberculin  is  injected.  These  measurements 
should  be  taken  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  hours  until  at 
least  eighteen  hours  after  injection.  If  the  temperature  of  any 
animal  at  the  eighteenth  hour  shows  a  rise  above  the  highest  tem- 
perature of  the  preceding  day  of  any  irregular  temperature,  the 
readings  of  such  animal  should  be  continued  for  a  period  of  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  after  injection  or  until  a  definite  decision 
can  be  reached.  Temperature  readings  of  animals  that  have  been 
injected  with  tuberculin  within  six  months,  or  that  have  been  sus- 
picious at  any  previous  test  or  have  had  repeated  injections  of 


*  About  30  drops. 
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tuberculin,  should  be  resumed  not  later  than  six  hours  after  in- 
jection and  should  be  continued  for  a  period  of  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  after  injection. 

The  retesting  of  any  animal  that  has  once  positively  reacted  to 
the  tuberculin  test  is  not  advised.  The  only  safe  policy  is  to  con- 
sider animals  that  react  definitely  to  tuberculin  as  thereafter 
diseased. 

Many  circumstances  may  influence  the  interpretations  of  the 
temperature  readings  in  the  tuberculin  test.  As  an  aid  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  use  of  tuberculin  the  following  may  be  of 
assistance : 

Animals  with  temperatures  not  above  102  degrees  before  in- 
jection, showing  a  rise  to  104  or  above  after  injection,  the  rise 
and  fall  being  gradual  in  character,  should  ordinarily  be  con- 
sidered as  having  reacted.  Those  showing  temperatures  between 
103  and  104  after  injection  should  be  regarded  as  suspicious. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  applying  the  tuberculin  test 
and  correctly  determining  results. 

Tuberculin  even  in  large  doses  has  the  advantage  of  producing 
no  ill  eifects  in  healthy  cattle.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  not 
showing  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  occasionally  fails  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  tuberculosis  by  the  rise  in  temperature  in 
certain  cases.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  any  one  of  the  following 
conditions : 

First  If  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  have  been  recently  intro- 
duced and  enough  time  has  not  elapsed  for  diseased  tissue  to  form 
sufficient  to  cause  a  rise  in  temperature.     {Incubative  stage.) 

Second.  When  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  checked  and  the 
abnormal  tissues  are  surrounded  or  encapsuled.   (Arrested  stage,) 

Third.  When  the  tissue  is  widely  distributed  or  advanced 
in  character,  the  quantity  of  abnormal  products  being  supposed 
to  neutralize  the  action  of  tuberculin.     (Generalized.) 

METHODS   OF   CONTROL 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  young  cattle  from 
taking  tuberculosis.  At  present  no  satisfactory  means  of  immuniz- 
ing bovine  animals  against  this  disease  is  apparently  available. 
At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  tuberculin  by  Koch,  the  use  of  this 
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product  as  a  curative  or  protective  agent  was  widely  advocated.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  the  control  of  tuberculosis  we  must 
depend  more  upon  reducing  the  opportunity  for  infection  (ex- 
posure) rather  than  by  attempting  to  produce  resistance  in  the 
individual.  The  success  of  any  plan  adopted  in  controlling  this 
disease  will  depend  upon  many  conditions, —  among  them  being 
the  financial  circumstances  of  the  cattle  owner,  the  extent  of  dis- 
ease in  the  herd,  the  value  of  the  individuals  in  it,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  increased  returns  for  the  products  of  healthy  cattle  both 
in  milk  and  offspring.  •  Where  the  disease  is  not  already  present, 
prevention  is  a  much  less  serious  problem  than  attempts  to  eradi- 
cate or  control  the  malady  in  those  already  affected. 

The  common  practice  of  not  raising  the  calves  from  tuberculosis 
free  herds  is  unfortunate,  since  such  young  animals  if  allowed  to 
live  would  provide  healthy  young  stock  to  replenish  the  milking 
herds,  thereby  avoiding  the  possible  introduction  of  the  disease  by 
the  purchase  of  cattle  from  questionable  sources.  In  addition  to 
this,  such  young  animals  would  form  the  foundation  for  other 
healthy  herds  if  properly  protected  from  exposure  to  tuberculosis. 
Therefore  dairymen  should  raise  these  calves  and  if  raw  milk  for 
feeding  purposes  is  obtained  from  animals  not  known  to  be  healthy, 
it  should  be  heated  prior  to  use.  If  necessary  to  add  mature  cattle 
to  the  herd  they  should  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  evidence  of 
freedom  from  tuberculosis.  The  owner  of  a  herd  of  cattle  free 
from  this  disease  should  consider  himself  fortunate  and  should 
take  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  in- 
fection. 

If  the  tuberculin  test  is  used  as  a  means  of  control  and  but  few 
diseased  animals  are  found,  their  removal  from  the  herd  and 
slaughter  is  possibly  as  economical  a  procedure  as  any,  especially 
if  they  are  grade  cattle  and  not  particularly  valuable.  With  the 
present  prices  for  beef,  the  loss  in  such  cases  is  not  great  if  the 
reactors  are  in  fair  condition  and  there  is  opportunity  for  disposal 
of  the  food  portion  of  the  carcass  under  proper  inspection. 

THE   BANG  SYSTEM 

Where  a  large  percentage  of  the  herd  reacts,  and  especially  in 
the  case  of  pure-bred  cattle,  the  so-called  '*  Bang ''  system  or  a 
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modification  of  it  may  be  adopted.  This  plan,  suf^eated  by  the 
Uanisb  veterinarian  "Bang"  and  practiced  generally  in  that 
country,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  calves  from  reacting  cows  are 
seldom  affected  with  tuberculoeie  at  birth.  This  plan  in  brief  is 
as  follows: 

A  careful  physical  examination  of  the  entire  herd  is  made  and 
any  animals  showing  evidence  of  any  unhealthy  condition  are 
slaughtered.  Then  a  tuberculin  test  is  made  and  all  reactors  sub- 
jected to  a  further  physical  examination  and  any  undesirable  for 


Fig.  6C. —  TuBERCULOHiB  of  the  Imtestinal  (Mesestekic)  Glasdb. 

retaining  are  killed.  The  premises  are  thoroughly  disinfected. 
The  reactors  and  non-reactors  are  kept  entirely  separate,  being 
stabled,  pastured  and  fed  distinct  from  each  other.  The  milk 
from  tlio  reacting  animals  fed  to  calves  is  pasteurized  by  heating 
to  about  185  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Frequent  examinations  are  made 
of  the  rea«'tiiig  cattle  and  as  soon  as  any  show  evidence  of  un- 
thriftiness  or  become  nndesiralile,  they  are  slanglitered.  The  young 
of  the  reactors  are  kept  entirely  isolated  from  their  mothers  and 
other  adults,  and  are  tested  as  soon  as  they  are  of  suitable  age. 
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The  reactors,  if  any,  are  usually  killed ;  those  passing  the  test  being 
placed  with  the  healthy  group.  The  healthy  herd  is  tuberculin 
tested  at  about  six  month  intervals  and  any  reactors  are  immedi- 
ately placed  with  the  diseased  herd  or  destroyed. 

The  Bang  system  is  in  use  on  a  number  of  farms  in  Xew  York 
State  at  the  present  time  and  has  met  with  considerable  success. 
Some  years  ago  the  herd  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  was 
found  to  be  tuberculous  and  this  plan  was  put  in  operation  and 
healthy  young  animals  raised  from  the  diseased  cattle  with  very 
little  loss. 

The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  eventually  produce  a  healthy  young 
herd  to  replace  the  old.  Its  success  depends  on  many  factors, 
among  them  being  careful  pasteurization  of  the  milk,  frequent 
thorough  examination  of  the  animals,  and  the  prevention  of  infec- 
tion reaching  the  calves  from  any  source.  Its  practical  value  seems 
to  be  greater  in  herds  of  valuable  pure-bred  animals  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  should  be  attempted  except  in  herds  of  moder- 
ate size.  Under  ordinary  dairy  conditions  in  Xew  York  State  the 
feasibility  of  this  plan  is  questionable  unless  two  distinct  sets  of 
buildings  are  available.  On  the  ordinary  farm,  the  inconvenience 
necessary  in  heating  the  milk  daily,  the  proper  isolation  of  both 
the  mature  and  young  animals  and  the  constant  attention  to  all 
details  should  be  considered  before  adopting  this  method. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION 

Owners  of  herds,  who  object  to  the  use  of  tuberculin  should 
consider  the  possibilities  of  the  physical  examination  as  a  means 
of  controlling  the  disease.  This  plan  has  been  followed  with  more 
or  less  success  under  the  supervision  of  some  of  our  larger  milk 
companies.  It  is  believed  that  most  animals  will  show  evidence  of 
abnoraial  conditions  before  they  become  distributors  of  the  germs 
of  tuberculosis.  This  scheme,  of  course,  contemplates  the  finding 
of  so-called  spreaders  or  those  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  does  not  presume  to  detect  all  that  are  affe(»ted.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable value,  no  doubt,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  veterinarian, 
and  while  a  slower  and  probably  less  certain  means  of  checking 
the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  dairy  herd  is  nevertheless  not  as 
expensive  as  attends  the  use  of  tuberculin ;  and  many  animals  with 
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udder  or  advanced  tuberculosis  could  be  detected  in  this  way, 
thereby  materially  decreasing  the  number  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
milk  of  the  herd. 

CONTROL    OF    THE    DISEASE 

In  attempting  the  control  or  eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  a 
herd  it  should  be  considered  that  the  disease  is  tardy  in  develop- 
ment and  is  often  correspondingly  slow  in  eradication.  We  must 
constantly  guard  against  re-infection  of  the  herd,  which  is  always 
possible.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  tuber- 
culosis IS  produced  only  by  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis.  There- 
fore if  these  germs  are  prevented  from  gaining  entrance  to  the 
bodv  of  the  bovine  animal  the  disease  cannot  occur  in  our  dairv 
herds. 


Dr.  J.  F.  DeVinb 

Consulting  Veterinarian,  Department  of  Agricnlture 

Generally  speaking,  we  understand  that 
abortion  moans  the  expulsion  of  the  fetus 
from  the  uterus  at  such  a  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence that,  if  still  living,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  live  outside  of  the  mother's 
body ;  whereas  when  the  fetus  is  sufficiently 
developed  to  live  in  the  external,  the  acci- 
dent is  designated  premature  birth.  There 
is  another  condition  which  is  spoken  of  as 
"  still  birth,"  and  is  applied  to  the  yoimg 
which  are  born  at  an  age  wbeu  they  are  so  developed  that  they 
might  have  lived,  but  have  perished  in  the  mother's  womb. 

All  these  conditions  in  animals  have  led  us  to  recognize  three 
classes  of  abortion: 

First,  sporadic  or  accidental  abortion,  in  which,  owing  to  dis- 
ease of,  or  accident  to  the  fetus  or  mother,  the  fetus  may  be  ex- 
pelled dead  or  ia  a  state  which  renders  it  impossible  to  liva  This 
may  be  dire  to  injury  to  the  mother,  mechanical  violence,  slipping, 
certain  operations,  such  as  spaying,  severe  hemorrhages,  or  acute 
digestive  disturbances,  colics,  etc.  Abortion  under  these  condi- 
tions occurs  more  frequently  in  tho  mare  than  the  cow,  but  due 
precaution  should  always  be  exercised  in  handling  or  medicating 
sick  animals  that  are  in  advanced  pregnancy.  Certain  drugs, 
and  mouldy  foods,  etc.,  have  been  accused  of  causing  abortion, 
and  while  the  weight  of  e^'idence  seems  to  be  contrary  to  this  be- 
lief, this  should  in  no  way  encourage  carelessness  along  these  lines. 
Second,  enzootic  abortion,  due  to  some  infectious  disease  of  the 
mother  which  brings  about  tho  deaith  and  expulsion  of  tho  fctna  as 
a  complication  of  the  maternal  disease.  To  illnstratc:  There  is 
sometimes  an  unusual  loss  of  undeveloped  calves  in  a  herd,  biit 
instead  of  tho  trouble  being  an  independent  disease  known  as  in- 
fectious abortion,  it  is  rather  the  result  of  some  other  specific 
[2621 
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disease  which  has  weakened  the  mother  and  the  generative  organs 
so  as  to  cause  death  or  expulsion  of  the  fetus.  This  is  not  an 
uncommon  condition  when  contagious  cellulitis  attacks  a  band  of 
brood  mares,  or  foot  and  mouth  disease  or  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia, a  herd  of  cows.  In  sheep  pox,  abortion  is  said  to  be 
frequent,  and  pregnant  sows  suffering  from  hog  cholera  often 
abort. 

Third,  infectious  abortion.  Our  belief  as  to  the  modes  of  trans- 
mission and  methods  of  control  of  infectious  abortion,  as  with  any 
other  communicable  disease,  the  causative  factor  of  which  has  not 
been  determined,  was  more  or  less  oscillating  and  uncertain  until 
very  recently,  but  the  knowledge  given  to  us  by  Professor  Bang 
of  Denmark,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  again  demonstrates  that  the  advancement  in  controlling  any 
scourge  is  only  proportionate  to  our  ability  to  lift  it  out  of  the 
realm  of  empiricism  and  superstition  and  place  it  on  a  scientific 
basis. 

Infectious  abortion  of  cattle  is  now  defined  as  a  specific  in- 
fectious disease  produced  by  the  bacillus  afortua  of  Bang,  and 
characterized  by  inflammatory  changes  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  uterus  and  fetal  membranes,  resulting,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
premature  expulsion  of  the  fetus.  Other  names  by  which  this 
affection  is  known  are,  contagious  abortion,  epizootic  abortion  and 
slinking  of  calves. 

A  vast  majority  of  all  abortions  in  domestic  animals  is  due  to 
infection,  and  therefore  this  is  the  form  of  abortion  which  con- 
cerns us  most  at  present.  From  the  viewpoint  of  economic  im- 
portance, abortion  among  cattle  ranks  with  bovine  tuberculosis  as 
a  dairy  scourge.  Aside  from  the  loss  of  the  calves,  the  loss  oc- 
casioned by  the  reduction  in  milk  supply,  together  with  the  failure 
to  conceive  for  several  months,  or  forever,  after  the  abortion,  and 
the  frequency  of  retained  placenta,  are  some  of  the  things  that 
dairymen  know  only  too  well.  It  would  be  difficult  to  even  ap- 
proximately estimate  the  financial  loss  occasioned  annually  by  this 
disease,  but  it  is  known  to  exist  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  both 
in  dairy  and  range  cattle,  and  judging  from  the  cases  that  come 
to  official  notice,  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  the  loss  in  our  own 
state  reaches  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 
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Infectious  abortion  is  insidious  in  character  and  may  be  brought 
into  a  herd  by  an  unsuspected  animal  without  attracting  attention, 
inasmuch  as  usually  there  are  no  pronounced  symptoms  present  in 
the  diseased  animal.  Cows  of  all  ages  are  more  or  less  susceptible 
to  the  disease.  Animals  in  the  first  or  second  pregnancy  are 
more  apt  to  abort  if  exposed  than  at  any  other  time.  Cows  that 
have  aborted  once  may  abort  a  second  time,  but  abortion  in  the 
same  cow  more  than  twice  is  unusual.  Heifers  from  aborting 
mothers  may  be  less  susceptible  than  those  bom  of  non-infected 
dams. 

MANNER   OF   INFECTION 

Infection  may  be  caused  by  interchange  of  cattle,  by  visiting 
neighbors,  or  the  custom  of  one  neighbor  assisting  another  in  de- 
livering a  fetus  or  removing  fetal  membranes  without  the  use  of 
disinfectants  to  control  the  infection;  careless  veterinarians  at- 
tending an  abortion  case  and  not  using  the  proper  outer  clothing, 
rubbers,  etc.,  which  should  bo  removed  and  disinfected  before 
visiting  another  herd ;  likewise  carelessness  in  not  properly  cleans- 
ing the  hands,  thermometers,  or  anything  coming  in  direct  contact 
with  the  infected  parts  that  would  be  equally  in  prominence  in  the 
examination  of  the  next  animal  or  herd;  failure  to  properly  dis- 
pose of  the  aborted  fetus  and  membranes,  which  may  be  carried 
from  place  to  place  by  scavengers,  such  as  birds,  dogs,  foxes, 
skunks,  etc.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  disease  can  be  spread 
through  the  air  without  an  intermediary  bearer. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  determined  that  infection  through  the 
gastro-iutestinal  tract  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  in- 
fection ;  therefore  anv  fodder  or  substance  which  has  come  in 
contact  with  infected  material  by  careless  attendants  getting  the 
discharges  of  an  infected  animal  on  the  shoes,  and  then  walking  in 
the  mangers  or  in  the  hay  mow,  silo  or  feed  bin,  without  first 
disinfecting  the  shoes,  might  carry  contagion  enough  to  infect 
several  animals.  The  bull  is  likewise  looked  upon  as  a  very 
potent  factor  in  the  distribution  of  this  disease.  ^^  Paulsen  "  cites 
a  case  where,  on  a  farm  that  had  alwavs  been  free  from  the 
disease,  seven  out  of  a  herd  of  sixteen  cows  were  sensed  bv  a  bull 
from  infected  premises,  causing  abortion  in  five  cows  within  ten 
weeks,  one  in  three  months,  and  one  in  four  and  one-half  months 
after  service. 
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the  period  of  incubation 

Since  it  is  generally  regarded  that  this  period  extends  from  the 
date  of  exposure  to  the  expulsion  of  the  fetus,  it  really  takes  in 
the  time  of  incubation  and  duration  of  the  disease.  This  is  very 
irregular,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  imdcr  ordinary  farm  condi- 
tions infectious  abortion  occurs  from  the  second  to  the  eighth 
month  of  pregnancy.  Abortion  rarely  occurs  under  throe  months, 
and  any  fetus  expelled  later  than  eight  months,  if  it  lives,  should 
rightly  be  called  premature  birth. 

SYMPTOMS 

The  symptoms  depend  largely  on  the  stage  of  gestation  at 
which  the  disease  appears ;  those  exhibited  in  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy  by  a  cow  about  to  abort  are  usually  so  slight  as  to  pass 
unnoticed.  When  premonitory  symptoms  are  observed  they  are 
usually  manifested  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  expulsion  of 
the  fetus,  by  a  swelling  of  the  udder  and  external  genital  organs, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  mucous  discharge  from  the  vagina.  In 
addition  to  these  symptoms  the  animal  ofttimes  manifests  a  rest- 
less condition,  moving  about  and  switching  the  tail  very  much  as 
if  suffering  colicky  pains.  This  is  particularly  true  with  young 
heifers,  but  is  more  apt  to  attend  such  cases  of  abortion  as  are 
classified  as  sporadic.  These  symptoms,  however,  are  not  posi- 
tive proof  that  abortion  will  occur.  The  increased  size  of  the 
udder  would  of  course  be  noticed  in  non-milking  females  only,  and 
the  other  symptoms  are  sometimes  quite  prominent  in  an  animal 
that  is  simply  in  heat  It  is  quite  probable  that  many  of  the 
animals  which  dairymen  look  upon  as  having  "  failed  to  catch  '^ 
have  conceived  and  aborted  without  the  animals  being  noticed. 
This  is  true  where  animals  abort  early  in  gestation,  since  the 
fetus  and  membranes  are  readily  expelled  at  the  same  time  and 
leave  no  evidence  of  the  abortion.  Following  the  abortion  of  a 
fairly  well-developed  fetus  there  is  a  dirty  yellowish-gray  dis- 
charge described  as  muco-puruleut.  The  retained  placenta,  if  not 
removed  in  a  few  days,  or  the  animal  not  properly  douched,  will 
necrose  (rot)  and  extend  to  the  lining  of  the  uterus,  which  will 
cause  more  or  less  systemic  disturbance  and  may  cause  a  thicken- 
ing or  diseased  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus.  This 
neglected  condition  is  apt  to  interfere  with  subsequent  conception. 
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It  is  pretty  safe  to  regard  all  cases  of  abortion  in  a  dairy  as 
suspicious  and  treat  them  as  infectious,  particularly  if  the  disease 
exists  in  the  vicinity,  or  if  any  new  animals  have  been  added. 
Williams,  of  Cornell,  states: 

"Infectious  abortion  is  to  be  carefully  differentiated  from  the  granular 
venereal  disease,  which,  although  causing  abortion  in  50  to  70  per  cent,  of 
the  pregnant  cows  attacked,  is  nevertheless  a  quite  distinct  malady  and 
offers  a  different  problem  in  handling. 

In  valuable  herds,  where  conditions  seem  confusing,  resort  can 
be  had  to  bacteriological  examinations.  Smears  can  be  made 
from  the  content^  of  the  fetal  intestinal  4:ract  or  from  the  vaginal 
discharge  of  the  dam  soon  after  ebortion ;  or  blood  nKiy  be  drawn 
from  the  jugular  vein  of  the  animal  in  question,  in  a  sterile  bottle, 
and  sent  to  the  State  Veterinary  College  for  exainination  by  what 
is  termed  the  agglutination  and  the  complement-fixation  tests. 
While  these  tests  are  not  infallible,  still  experience  is  increasing 
their  value  a^  diagnostic  agents  in  a  herd  test,  rather  than  con- 
clusive evidence  on  any  individual. 

prevention  and  treatment 

The  treatment  of  the  cases  termed  "  sporadic  abortion,"  to  be 
of  any  value,  must  be  applied  promptly,  as  soon  as  any  symptoms 
make  their  appearance.  The  writer  has  been  successful,  in  both 
mares  and  cattle,  in  allaying  symptoms  where,  to  all  appearances, 
sporadic  abortion  was  indicated,  by  immediately  removing  the 
animal  to  a  well-bedded  box  stall  and  quieting  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  ofttimes  accomplished  by  giving  an  ounce  and  a 
half  to  two  ounces  of  chloral  hydrate  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water, 
for  the  cow,  and  about  an  ounce  dissolved  in  the  same  amount  of 
water  for  the  mara  An  examination  should  be  made,  and  if  the 
neck  of  the  womb  is  not  perceptibly  dilated,  a  douche  of  two 
ounces  of  laudanum  in  a  quart  of  warm  water  will  soothe  and 
allay  the  pains  in  this  region.  This  treatment  may  be  repeated 
two  oi*  three  times  during  twenty-four  hours  if  indicated.  If, 
however,  the  maternal  organs  have  been  sufficiently  disturbed  to 
create  strong  labor  pains,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  animal 
will  abort  under  most  any  treatment. 

In  treating  enzootic  abortion,  our  efforts  must,  of  course,  be 
directed  toward  controlling  the  disease  that  is  causing  abortion. 
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infectious  abortion 

Since  it  has  been  determined  that  with  this  disease,  like  most 
infectious  diseases,  one  or  more  attacks  produce  a  certain  amount 
of  immunity  against  a  subsequent  attack,  an  attempt  is  being 
made  by  se\'eral  laboratory  workers  to  prepare  a  vaccine  com- 
posed of  dead  Bang  bacilli  or  attenuated  (weakened)  live  bacilli, 
with  the  hope  of  producing  immunity,  such  as,  for  instance,  is 
now  enjoyed  in  that  common  disease  known  as  smallpox  in  the 
human  family.  No  definite  results  have  as  yet  been  obtained 
along  these  lines,  and  it  w^ould  be  the  writer's  opinion  that  our 
hopes  can  hardly  bo  as  sanguine  as  they  might  be  if  one  abortion 
established  a  more  satisfactory  immunity  against  subsequent 
abortion. 

In  relation  to  the  prevention  and  treatment:  In  a  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  thjB  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mohler, 
who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  on  this  subject,  states  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  The  principal  method  of  treating  infectious  abortion  is  through  prevention. 
No  medicinal  treatment  has  thus  far  been  discovered  for  the  cure  of  this 
disease,  and  the  best  methods  of  disinfection  known  to  science  are  required 
to  eradicate  it  from  a  herd.  These  procedures  should  be  executed  with  the 
most  exacting  care  and  should  include  the  disinfection  of  the  animals  aa  well 
as  their  surroundings. 

"  Whei>  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  a  stable  the  healthy  cows 
should  be  changed  preferably  to  an  uninfected  stable  or  premises.  This  is 
frequently  difficult  to  carry  out,  and  where  it  is  not  possible  the  aborting 
cows  should  be  kept  by  themselves  in  another  stable,  or  in  an  isolated  portion 
of  the  stable  with  a  temporary  partition  separating  them  from  the  healthy 
animals.  Separate  attendants  should  be  provided  for  each  herd,  and  there 
should  be  no  communication  of  any  kirid  between  the  two  herds.  If  a  cow 
develops  prodromal  symptoms  of  abortion  she  should  be  removed  at  once  to 
the  infected  stable. 

"As  soon  as  an  animal  has  aborted,  the  fetus  and  membranes  should  be 
immediately  carried  away  and  destroyed  by  either  burning  or  deep  burial 
after  covering  with  lime,  as  the  abortion  bacilli  are  extremely  numerous  in 
these  tissues.  The  vaginal  discharge  which  follows  is  likewise  very  virulent 
and  therefore  should  be  disinfected,  while  the  genital  passages  of  the  cow 
should  be  irrigated  with  an  antiseptic  solution  and  the  animal  kept  from 
coming  in  contact  with  healthy  cattle.  The  afterbirth,  which  is  retained  in 
most  abortions  occurring  during  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  should  be 
removed  within  a  few  days.  If  it  does  not  come  away  readily,  do  not  forcibly 
remove  it,  but  irrigate  the  uterus  with  a  gallon  or  two  of  a  warm  disinfectant 
solution  twice  daily.  This  irrigation  of  the  genitals  is  best  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  soft  rubber  tube  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  if  possible  into 
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the  uterus,  with  a  funnel  in  its  outer  elevaled  end.  About  1  gallon  or  more 
of  a  one-half  to  one-quarter  per  cent,  solution  of  liquor  cresolis  eompositus, 
lysol,  or  trikrcsol,  1  per  cent,  solution  of  creolin  or  carbolic  acid,  or  1  to  1,000 
potasium  permanganate  solution,  should  be  introduced  into  the  womb,  and 
this  treatment  should  be  repeated  every  day  so  long  as  any  discharge  is 
observed  from  the  cow.  Afterward  it  should  be  used  once  weekly  until  it  is 
time  to  breed  the  animal.  In  addition  tliis  cow,  as  well  as  every  cow  in  the 
stable,  should  be  sponged  every  morning  around  the  vulva,  anus,  perineum, 
and  root  of  the  tail  with  a  disinfectant  solution  twice  as  strong  as  that  used 
for  irrigating  the  genitals.  Furthermore,  every  cow  in  an  infected  herd 
should  have  the  genital  tract  irrigated  as  above,  even  after  an  apparently 
normal  parturition.  W.  L.  Williams  reports  very  good  results  from  using 
one-fourth  to  one-half  per  cent.  Lugol's  solution  for  irrigating  the  vagina 
during  one  estrual  interval  —  that  is,  a  period  of  21  days  —  before  breeding. 
The  use  of  this  solution  is  said  not  to  prevent  conception  even  if  used  one 
hour  before  service. 

"It  is  not  advisable  to  breed  a  cow  for  at  least  two  months  after  she  has 
aborted,  and  not  even  then  if  the  discharge  has  not  ceased.  If  these  precau- 
tions are  neglected  and  the  bull  is  allowed  to  serve  the  cow  as  soon  as  she 
comes  in  heat  after  aborting,  the  uterus  will  not  be  normal,  and  the  animal 
will  not  conceive  or  the  fetus  will  be  expelled  when  quite  small,  while  in  a 
short  time  the  cow  comes  in  heat  again.  These  very  early  abortions  are  as  a 
rule  not  noticed,  but  as  the  system  of  the  cow  adapts  itself  to  the  infection, 
either  through  tolerance,  immunity,  or  a  loss  of  virulence  of  the  bacilli,  the 
period  of  retention  becomes  longer  and  longer,  until  finally  the  cow  is  immune 
and  carries  the  fetus  the  full  term  of  gestation.  It  generally  rec|uires  from 
two  to  three  years  for  the  cow  to  become  immune  and  even  then  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  cow  acting  as  a  carrier  of  the  virus,  and  the  bull  which 
during  that  time  serves  this  cow  may  transmit  the  infection  to  all  other 
cows  that  he  may  cover  if  precautions  are  not  taken  to  prevent  it.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  advisable  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  animals  that 
abort  and  replace  them  with  new  cows,  as  such  new  animals  are  very  likely 
to  become  infected.  Only  those  which  after  treatment  prove  to  be  permanently 
sterile  should  be  prepared  for  the  butcher. 

"  In  order  to  prevent  a  bull  from  carrying  the  infection  from  a  diseased 
to  a  healthy  cow,  it  is  necessary  to  irrigate  and  disinfect  the  sheath  and  penis 
before  and  after  each  service. 

"  When  a  stable  has  become  infected,  it  should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly 
disinfected.  The  cattle  should  be  removed  and  the  stable  kept  empty  for  two 
or  more  days.  The  walls,  floors,  and  gutters  should  be  scrubbed  and  the 
ceiling  brushed  clean  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  and  then  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of 
liquor  cresolis  compositus,  lysol,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  should  be  applied  with  a 
force  or  spray  pump  so  as  to  force  the  disinfectant  into  the  cracks  and 
crevices.  This  disinfection  should  be  repeated  after  each  abortion.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  measures  it  is  necessary  to  clean  out  the  barnyard,  remov- 
ing the  manure  and  contaminated  litter  to  some  field  not  accessible  to  cattle, 
where  it  is  plowed  under.  The  surface  of  the  yard  should  be  sprinkled 
with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  five  ounces  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Milking 
stools  and  other  implements  should  also  be  thoroughly  disinfected." 
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A  very  recent  publication  of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Rich,  contains  some  very  promising  re- 
sults for  methylene  blue  in  the  treatment  of  contagious  abortion. 
He  states,  in  part: 

"  That  the  only  remedies  thus  far  proposed  which  have  been  brought  to  the 
writer's  attention    (other  than   patent  medicines   of  doubtful   efficacy)    are: 

(a)  Carbolic  acid;   internally. 

(b)  Carbolic  acid  and  other  antiseptics  for  vaginal  douche. 

(c)  Cultures  of  bacillus  abortus  (living;  or  dead). 
In  the  writer's  search  for  a  satisfactory  remedy  several  chemicals  possess- 
ing germicidal  powers  were  used  with  varying  success  on  the  laboratory 
cultures  of  tlie  organism,  including  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  boric  acid, 
methylene  blue,  mercuric  chlorid,  thymol,  lysol,  iodine,  iron  sulphate,  argyrol, 
ichthyol,  formaldehyde,  not  to  speak  of  many  other  similar  materials.  Many 
showed  marked  lethal  powers;  several  promised  success.  One  of  these, 
methylene  blue,  stood  out  prominently  and  constantly  proved  more  effective 
than  its  fellows  (excepting  mercuric  chlorid  which  is  necessarily  out  of  the 
question  with  living  animals),  especially  in  the  crucial  points  of  rapidity 
and  completeness  of  destruction  of  the  organism  under  laboratory  conditions. 
Compared  witli  carbolic  acid  as  a  destroyer  of  the  bacillus  abortus  the  writer 
found  methylene  blue  to  be  from  20  to  50  times  more  effective.  It  was  then 
tried  under  stable  conditions  with  very  satisfactory  results,  using  several 
cows  which  reacted  to  the  agglutination  test  which  indicated  that  they  were 
harboring  the  abortion  organism. 

"  Its  penetrability  and  activity  have  long  been  recognized  in  bacteriological 
laboratories.  Its  use  as  an  internal  antiseptic  in  human  medicine  is  thoroughly 
established.  The  highest  purity  medicinal  grade  is  best  adapted  to  internal 
use,  since  it  is  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  zinc  and  arsenic;  and  only  this 
medicinal  grade  should  l)e  used.  Do  not  confound  with  methyl  blue  which 
is  an  utterly  different  thing. 

"After  determining  the  specific  bactericidal  effect  of  methylene  blue  upon 
the  abortion  organism  in  the  laboratory,  the  writer  tried  divers  experiments 
with  tlie  chemical  upon  different  cows  in  the  Experiment  farm  herd,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  effect  upon  the  animals  and  their  products,  and  to  determine 
the  proper  dose  of  the  medicine  and  the  best  way  to  administer  it. 

"  The  powder  was  fed  in  the  grain,  and  upon  the  silage,  and  saline 
solutions  thereof  were  injected  under  the  skin,  into  the  gravid  uterus  and 
into  tlie  jugular  vein.  It  has  been  fed  in  small  doses  and  in  mammoth  doses, 
fed  occasionally,  intermittently,  constantly,  fed  to  cows  that  reacted  to  the 
special  test  and  to  tliose  which  did  not,  fed  to  young  and  to  old,  to  sick  and 
to  well,  to  cows  of  all  breeds  and  of  no  breed,  to  calves,  bulls,  steers,  to 
human  beings.  No  ill  effects  whatever  have  followed  the  use  even  of  several 
times  the  necessary  amount  continued  beyond  the  necessary  length  of  time. 
Indeed,  methylene  blue  was  fed  to  4  healthy  cows  in  exorbitant  amounts  and 
for  16  consecutive  days.  They  liked  it,  they  increased  in  weight,  their 
appetites  were,  if  anything,  sharpened,  and  their  milk  yields  were  entirely 
normal.     Xo  stress  is  laid  on  these  occurrences,  no  claim  is  made  that  this 
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material  is  a  wonder-working  feed  or  tonic.  Reference  is  made  to  them 
simply  to  emphasize  the  harmlessness  of  the  remedy.  When  thus  fed  in 
extraordinary  amounts,  several  times  what  we  believe  is  needed  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end,  in  a  few  cases  the  milk  has  been  slightly  tinged.  This  color 
does  not  appear  in  the  butter  nor  is  the  taste  of  the  milk  altered.  No  harm 
can  come  from  the  use  of  such  milk,  since  methylene  blue  is  freely  given  by 
medical  practitioners  as  an  antiseptic  of  the  human  urinary  tract.  Further- 
more, there  is  no  need  of  giving  a  dosage  sufficient  to  be  manifested  in  the 
milk." 

It  would  be  well  for  all  who  are  interested  in  this  question  to 
secure  a  copy  of  this  bulletin,  as  it  is  quite  probable  that  subse- 
quent findings  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  on  the  efficacy 
of  methylene  blue.  Evidence  of  wide  systemic  distribution  and 
internal  antiseptic  properties  is  set  forth  in  the  bulletin  by  Dr. 
Rich.  Still  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  our  lack  of  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  merit,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  according  to  our 
present  knowledge  the  Bang  bacillus  is  located  in  the  walls  of  the 
uterus  and  that  the  blood  stream  is  not  a  natural  habitat  for  this 
organism  any  more  than  it  is  for  certain  other  diseases  such  as 
tuberculosis;  also  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  among  authorities  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
possible  for  any  medicinal  agent  given  by  the  mouth  to  act  as  a 
germicide  in  the  intestinal  tract  or  upon  any  mucous  membrane, 
or  that  any  such  drugs  can  make  the  blood  more  germicidal  than 
it  is  normallv,  would  not  warrant  the  abandonment  of  such 
methods  as  have  proved  fairly  satisfactory  and  reliable  in  the 
control  of  the  scourge,  even  if  the  older  methods  are  more  labori- 
ous. 

The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  give  advice  where  contagious 
abortion  has  appeared  in  several  large  herds  with  no  uncertain 
violence.  In  such  cases  for  several  years  past  it  has  been  our 
custom  to  follow  out  practically  the  methods  here  quoted  as 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  their  recent 
bulletin ;  and  the  immediate  abatement  in  all  herds  and  the  posi- 
tive cessation  of  abortion  in  others,  where  in  some  cases  several 
animals  had  aborted  weekly  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  treatment, 
leaves  no  question  in  the  writer's  mind  as  to  the  merit  of  this 
method  of  control.  We,  however,  prefer  carbolic  acid  for  both 
douching  and  washing  -the  animals.  It  can  be  used  with  safety 
for  douching,  beginning  with  a  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  solution 
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(one  ounce  to  about  six  quarts  of  water).  The  douche  should 
always  be  a  little  warmer  than  the  body  temperature,  as  it  cools 
while  passing  through  the  funnel  and  tube,  or  hose  and  pump, 
whichever  is  used.  It  will  cause  little  or  no  straining,  and  after 
a  few  days  can  be  doubled  in  strength,  and  as  the  parts  acquire 
tolerance  it  can  be  used  still  stronger.  Even  in  a  two  or  a  two  and 
one-half  per  cent,  solution  we  have  rarely  experienced  any  burn- 
ing of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  very  little  uneasiness  or  strain- 
ing, as  compared  with  other  coal  tar  products.  Liquid  Creosolis 
Compositus  is  gaining  favor  with  some  for  this  work  owing  to  its 
high  germicidal  properties  it  can  be  used  in  a  very  weak  solution 
(i/>  per  cent.).  Further  experience  may  prove  that  this  or  some 
other  germicide  is  preferable  to  carbolic  acid  but  that  question  is 
still  an  open  one  at  this  time,  in  the  writer's  opinion.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  careful  disinfection  of  the  external  genitals, 
and  parts  which  may  be  reached  by  the  tail,  is  nearly  as  important 
as  the  douching.  The  light  sponging  of  the  entire  cow,  stanchion, 
etc.,  adds  but  very  little  labor  and  is  of  much  advantage.  The 
washing  of  the  hinder  parts  automatically  takes  care  of  the  disin- 
fecting of  the  stable  and  drop.  Occasionally,  burning  of  the 
bedding  and  disinfecting  of  the  mangers  (say,  once  a  week)  should 
also  be  carried  out.  For  this  work,  again  we  prefer  carbolic  acid 
in  a  three  per  cent  solution,  owing  both  to  its  efficiency  and  its 
lack  of  objection  in  fine  dairies  where  there  is  danger  of  the  odor 
produced  by  disinfectants  affecting  the  milk. 

If  methvlene  blue  will  control  abortion  as  well  as  this  form  of 
treatment,  its  simplicity  of  application  over  this  method  would  by 
far  offset  the  additional  expense;  but  the  writer  would  suggest 
that  where  valuable  animals  are  concerned,  and  there  is  a  desire  to 
determine  the  virtue  of  methylene  blue,  with  our  present  limited 
knowledge  of  its  efficiency,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  put  half 
of  the  herd  under  each  form  of  treatment,  so  that  definite  con- 
clusions might  be  drawn  from  a  number  of  animals  treated  by  the 
different  methods  under  similar  environment. 

References :    WiHiams,   Veterinary  Obatetrica,  Mohler  Circular  216   U,  8, 
Dept.  of  Agr.y  Rich,  Bulletin  No,  174  Vermont  Exp,  Station, 


ANTHRAX 

Dr.  M.  Hamilton,  Delhi,  N.  T. 
Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer 

Anthrax    is   one   of   the   oldest   diseasea 
known  to  medical  science.     It  is  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  and  fatal  to  animaU  and  lo 
man.     Though  confined  to  areas  of  small 
extent  in  America,  its  ravages  have  from 
time  to  time  made  frightful  devastation  in 
the  old  countries.     In  the  United  States  it 
has  been  found  in  about  one-half  of  the 
states.     Now  York  State  has  suffered  sev- 
eral outbreaks  in  the  past  few  years. 
In  order  to  successfully  combat  this  disease  we  must  discuss 
briefly  its  specific  cause,  namely  the  ha^^lcria  anihraciH,  and  the 
ways  by  which  this  germ  is  spread  from  one  animal  to  another. 
This  micro-organism,  which  is  the  cause,  aiid  which  exists  in  the 
blood  and  tissue  of  every  animal  atTected  with  anthrax,  is  so  small 
that  it  would  take  from  1,000  to  2,000  of  the  germs  placed  end  to 
end  to  make  the  distance  of  a  linear  inch.     It  differs  from  the 
germs  of  many  infectious  diseases  in  that  it  ia  extremely  hardy 
and  resistant  to  the  ordinary  disinfectants.     If  these  germs  can  be 
confined  within  the  carcass  of  the  victim  they  soon  perish,  but  if 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  form  what  is  known  as  spores,  and  these 
spores  are  very  hard  to  kill.     It  is  claimed  that  thirty  minutes  in 
boiling  water  will  not  always  destroy  them,  and  if  disinfectants 
are  used  they  must  bo  very  strong.     The  spores  may  live  for 
several  years  in  a  pasture. 

Nearly  all  animals  are  susceptible  to  anthrax.  Young  animaU 
contract  the  disease  more  readily  than  older  ones.  Cattle  and 
sheep  seldom  es«ape  if  they  have  been  exposed  to  sick  animals  or 
allowed  to  run  in  pastures  where  dead  animals  have  been  im- 
properly buried.  Horses  and  mules  contract  the  disease  less 
readily,  and  swine  and  dogs  rarely,  unless  they  have  hreii  allowed 
to  eat  portions  of  the  dead  carcass  or  the  discharges  from  the  sameu 
[2621 
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Birds  seldom  have  anthrax,  Man  often  becomes  infected  when 
making  post  mortem  examinations  or  in  handling  and  burying 
the  carcass  of  a  dead  animal.  The  slightest  sore  or  abrasion  of 
the  skin  affords  ready  entrance  for  the  introduction  of  these  germs 
into  the  system. 

Symptoms:  The  suddenness  of  the  attack  and  short  duration 
of  the  disease  is  characteristic  of  most  cases.  The  animal  may 
appear  in  perfect  health  at  night  and  be  foimd  dead  or  dying  in, 
the  morning.  In  many  outbreaks,  however,  the  disease  is  slower 
in  its  progress  and  may  last  for  several  days.  There  is  usually 
a  high  fever,  from  105  to  108,  and  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  milk  given,  if  the  victim  is  a  milch  cow.  The  animal 
usually  separates  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  and  is  often 
driven  along  with  difficulty.  Frequently  there  is  a  bloody  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils  and  anus.  This  should  always  arouse 
suspicion  and  make  one  careful  about  handling^lhe  carcass,  that  he 
may  not  contract  the  disease  himself.  The  symptoms  will  often 
vary  considerably,  depending  on  the-  organ  most  seriously  in- 
volved. Thus,  if  the  brain  is  the  principal  scat  of  the  trouble  the 
animal  may  be  very  uneasy  and  excitable,  stamp  the  ground, 
bellow,  etc.  If  the  lungs  are  affected  the  respirations  are  quick- 
ened and  labored. 

There  is  practically  nothing  we  can  do  as  regards  the  treatment 
of  animals  that  have  anthrax.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  prevention 
and  vaccination.  The  healthy  cattle  should  immediately  bo  separ- 
ated from  the  sick  ones.  If  a  herd  has  been  exposed  to  anthrax 
their  temperatures*  should  be  taken  morning  and  evening,  for  an 
animal  usually  shows  an  elevation  of  temperature  before  being 
in  a  condition  to  affect  other  animals.  The  proper  disposal  of  the 
dead  carcasses  and  the  discharges  from  the  same,  such  as  a  nasal 
discharge  or  manure,  is  the  essential  thing  in  stamping  out  an 
outbreak  of  anthrax. 

On  no  occasion  should  animals  that  have  died  of  anthrax  have 
their  hides  removed  and  sold.  A  person  endangers  his  own  life  in 
removing  the  hide;  also  the  germs  are  often  carried  with  the  hide 
and  in  this  way  the  disease  is  introduced  into  other  localities. 
Burning  is  doubtless  the  safest  way  to  dispose  of  the  carcasses. 
If  they  are  buried,  the  grave  should  be  deep  and  far  removed 
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from  running  streams  or  bodies  of  water  of  any  nature.  The 
carcass  should  be  covered  with  quicklime  (ordinary  burned  lump 
lime)  and  then  covered  with  dirt.  The  grave  should  be  fenced  ii^ 
for  a  number  of  feet  so  that  cattle  grazing  in  the  pasture  cannot 
eat  the  grass  near  it.  When  it  is  desired  to  remove  a  dead  animal 
for  burial,  it  should  not  be  dragged  on  the  ground  but  put  on  a 
stoneboat  or  wagon.  Dragging  on  the  ground  may  scatter  the 
germs  for  a  long  distance.  The  stable  in  which  an  animal  has 
died  of  anthrax  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected; 
hay  bedding,  etc.,  burned. 


MILK  FEVER 

Dr.  M.  Hamilton,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer b'  Institute  Lecturer 

Milk  fever  is  becoming  a  very  common  disease  among  dairy 
cows.  Unlike  anthrax  and  tuberculosis,  which  have  existed  in 
the  old  countries  for  centuries,  milk  fever  is  a  comparatively 
new  disease.  It  was  first  recognized  and  described  about  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Not  until  the  breeder,  by 
selection  and  environment,  changed  the  conformation  of  the  wild 
cow  of  Europe  into  that  wonderful  machine  called  "  the  modem 
dairy  cow,"  do  we  have  any  evidence  that  milk  fever  existed  to 
any  marked  extent. 

Up  to  1898  almost  every  line  of  treatment  had  been  resorted 
to  without  avail,  and  it  was  not  until  the  great  Dane,  H.  Schmidt, 
directed  his  efforts  towards  that  highly  developed  structure,  the 
udder,  that  any  marked  advancement  was  made  regarding  the 
treatment  of  this  fatal  disease. 

Milk  fever  is  a  disease  of  the  heavy  milking  breeds.  It  is  very 
seldom  found  in  poorly  kept  herds  or  in  scrub  cows.  Usually 
the  cow  is  a  heavy  milker  and  is  either  fat,  or  at  least  in  good 
thriving  condition.  Cows  during  the  most  active  period  of  life, 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  year,  are  far  more  subject  to  this 
disease  than  are  old  ones  that  are  past  the  heavy  milking  period. 
It  is  practically  unknown  in  heifers  with  their  first  calf.  Cows 
are  usually  stricken  during  the  first,  second  or  third  day  after 
calving,  and  occasionally  we  find  a  case  one  or  two  weeks  after 
parturition.  A  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  of  cows 
having  milk  fever  practically  any  time  during  their  full  flow  of 
milk.  This  is  seen  mostly  in  pure  breds  that  give  enormous  quan- 
tities of  milk.  Cows  that  have  difficulty  in  calving  generally 
escape  this  disease. 

SYMPTOMS 

Milk  fever  is  usually  a  very  easy  disease  to  diagnose.     Most 

dairymen,  even  before  they  send  for  a  veterinarian,  know  that 

they  have  a  case  of  milk  fever  to  treat.    Though  we  have  an  almost 
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infalUble  cure,  and  this  disease  is  so  easily  distinguishable  from 
olhcr  troubles,  hundreds  of  cows  die  each  year  in  this  stat* 
through  oversight  of  the  dairymen. 

Paralysis  is  the  predominating  symptom.  The  glands  that 
secrete  the  milk  are  often  the  first  to  become  paralyzed ;  hence  one 
of  the  first  symptoms  is  a  sudden  and  marked  decrease  in  the 
amount  o£  milk  given.  A  cow  may  give  her  full  flow  at  one  milk- 
ing, and  at  the  nest  only  one  or  two  quarts.     This  sudden  de- 


Fio.  62. — Cow  Dows  With  Milk  Fevee. 

crease  in  milk  secretion,  with  the  new  milch  cow,  is  almost  posi- 
tive proof  that  milk  fever  is  approaching. 

Constipation  of  the  bowels  is  another  symptom.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  ease.s  paralysis  of  the  bowels  and  bladder  occurs  while 
the  animnl  is  still  able  to  stand.  Wany  times  dairymen  have  mis- 
taken a  ciise  of  milk  fever  for  constipation  or  impaction  of  the 
bowels  and  have  given  large  doses  of  salts  or  oils.  This  fatal 
mistake  of  giving  medicine  by  the  mouth,  has  caused  the  death 
of  thousands  of  valuable  animals. 
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As  the  disease  progresses,  complete  paralysis  of  the  entire  body 
results.  Almost  invariably  this  is  first  observed  in  the  hind  legs. 
The  animal  may  at  first  stamp  with  her  hind  feet  or  act  as  if 
they  were  painful  to  stand  on.  If  she  is  allowed  to  walk,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  she  does  not  walk  in  a  natural  way.  There  will 
be  at  first  a  swaying  movement  of  the  hind  parts,  soon  followed 
by  a  staggering  gait,  until  finally  the  cow  falls  down.  Sometimes 
she  may  rise  several  times  in  this  partially  paralyzed  coftdition, 
but  finally  she  goes  down  for  good. 

The  position  the  patient  assumes  when  down  is  often  very 
characteristic  She  generally  lies  on  the  right  side  with  her  head 
turned  to  the  left.  Occasionally,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  the  cow  may  lie  flat  on  one  side  with  her  head  stretched 
out  as  though  she  were  dead. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  animal  can  be  taken,  this  will  aid  in 
diagnosis.  At  the  outset  of  the  disease  the  temperature  may  be 
slightly  above  normal;  however,  it  seldom  goes  above  103  de- 
grees. As  the  disease  progresses  it  gradually  drops  below  normal, 
and  in  the  later  stages  often  to  97  or  96  degrees.  (The  normal 
temperature  of  a  cow  usually  ranges  from  100  to  102^/2  degrees.) 

TREATMENT 

In  1898,  H.  Schmidt  conceived  the  idea  that,  since  milk  fever 
was  practically  confined  to  cows  of  large  milking  capacity,  the 
udder  was  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  He  thought  the  paralysis  was 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  a  poison  produced  within  the  udder. 
He  believed  that  if  some  agent  could  be  injected  into  the  udder 
that  would  counteract  the  effect  of  this  poison  and  temporarily 
decrease  the  secretion  of  milk,  the  question  would  be  solved.  A 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  in  water  seemed  admirably  adapted 
for  this  purpose  and  was  used  with  very  gratifying  results. 
Statistics  showed  that  about  80  per  cent,  recovered.  Then  other 
agents  were  used,  such  as  saline  solutions  and  even  sterile  water. 
These  latter  agents  gave  practically  the  same  results  as  the  potas- 
sium iodide.  A  little  later  atmospheric  air  was  injected  into  the 
udder,  and  this  proved  far  superior  to  any  agent  previously  used, 
reports  of  a  number  of  veterinarians  claiming  more  than  95  per 
cent,  recoveries. 
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If  the  services  of  a  competent  veterinarian  can  bo  obtained  the 
results  will  be  more  satisfactory,  a8  ho  will  avoid  the  complica- 
tions that  sometimes  arise.  However,  if  a  veterinarian  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  or  if  the  cow  is  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  disease,  the  dairyman  himself  sliuuld  inflate 
the  udder  with  air.  The  so-called  milk  fever  apparatus  is  best 
adapted  for  this,  but  if  this  cannot  be  obtained  an  ordinary 
bicycle  pump  may  be  used. 

The  procedure  is  simple,  yet  great  care  is  required  to  prevent 


Fig.  63. —  Three  Hotbs  After  the  Injectios  op  .Mb. 

inflammation  of  the  udder,  which  sometimes  follows.  Have  the 
cow  in  a  clean  place  with  plenty  of  good  straw.  Wash  the  udder, 
teats,  and  especially  the  ends  of  the  teats,  with  soap  and  warm 
water;  follow  with  an  antiseptic  wash,  such  as  from  3  to  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  2  or  3  per  cent,  creolin;  hoil 
the  milking  tube  in  water  ten  or  fift*'cn  minutes;  place  a  small 
amount  of  sterile  absorbent  cotton  in  the  metal  cylinder  to  re- 
move the  particles  of  dust  and  germs  from  the  air  as  it  is  forced 
through.     (If  the  milk  fever  apparatus  is  used  only  a  few  times 
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a  year  it  is  better  to  sterilize  the  metal  cylinder  and  use  a  new 
piece  of  cotton  each  time.)  Wash  the  hands  thoroughly  with 
soap  and  water,  followed  by  an  antiseptic  wash  such  as  carbolic 
acid.  When  everything  is  ready,  again  disinfect  the  milking  tube 
just  before  it  is  used,  and  also  each  time  it  is  withdrawn  from 
one  teat  and  placed  in  another,  by  placing  it  for  one  or  two 
minutes  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  water. 

When  the  air  is  being  pumped  into  the  udder  it  is  advisable  to 
have  an  assistant  massage  or  rub  that  quarter  of  the  udder  to 
aid  the  passage  of  the  air  into  its  furthest  parts.  If  the  bicycle 
pump  is  used  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  the 
udder  is  not  overdistended,  as  that  might  cause  serious  trou- 
bles. This  can  be  determined  by  gently  tapping  the  udder  with 
the  finger  and  if  it  sounds  drumlike  it  is  distended  enough.  It 
ehoujd  be  sufficiently  inflated,  however,  that  when  the  milking 
tube  is  withdrawn  some  of  the  air  will  ooze  out  To  prevent  the 
air  from  escaping  grasp  the  teat  with  the  fingers  and  have  an 
assistant  tie  a  piece  of  tape  or  cloth  at  least  half  an  inch  wide, 
around  the  teat.  As  the  tape  will  obstruct  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
end  of  the  teat,  it  should  be  removed  in  about  three  hours.  When 
the  tape  is  removed  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  removing  any  of 
the  milk  or  air.  If  this  is  done,  a  relapse  is  almost  certain.  Many 
cows  will  show  improvement  in  from  one  to  two  hours  after  the 
injection  of  air.  If  the  animal  shows  no  improvement  after  four 
or  six  hours  it  is  generally  advisable  to  repeat  the  process. 

As  a  rule  it  is  very  dangerous  to  give  large  quantities  of  medi- 
cine through  the  mouth  to  cows  having  milk  fever.  Most  cows  are 
unable  to  swallow,  owing  to  the  paralyzed  condition  of  the  throat, 
and  anything  given  by  the  mouth  usually  goes  directly  to  the 
lungs,  producing  mechanical  pneumonia.  Many  animals  have  re- 
covered from  milk  fever  but  died  a  few  days  later  from  pneumonia, 
caused  by  drenching  the  animal.  It  is  safer  not  to  give  any 
medicine  unless  so  ordered  by  a  veterinarian. 

Injections  of  water  into  the  rectum  and  the  removal  of  the 
manure  is  advisable,  especially  if  the  cow  does  not  make  a  quick 
recovery.  The  emptying  of  the  bladder  is  sometimes  necessary 
with  lingering  cases.  After  the  cow  is  up,  do  not  remove  any  milk 
for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  only  part  of  it  the  first 
two  or  three  milkings. 
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PREVENTIVES 

The  fact  that  we  have  an  almost  infallible  cure  for  this  disease 
does  not  render  preventive  measures  unnecessary ;  though  they  are 
not  so  important  as  before  the  introduction  of  the  modem  treat- 
ment. Though  authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  cause  of 
milk  fever,  they  are  all  convinced  that  the  distension  of  the  udder 
is  necessary  for  recovery.  A  very  plausible  argument  is  that  milk 
fever  is  caused  by  a  disturbance  to  the  circulation,  due  to  the 
sudden  and  excessive  amount  of  blood  in  the  udder  at  calving 
time,  and  therefore,  the  distension  of  the  udder  by  potassium 
iodide,  water  or  air,  forces  and  keeps  the  excess  of  blood  out  of 
the  vessels  of  the  udder  until  the  circulation  can  adapt  itself  to  its 
new  requirement. 

Following  along  this  same  line  of  treatment  many  dairymen 
have  practically  eliminated  this  disease  from  their  herds,  by  re- 
moving only  a  part  of  the  milk  from  the  udder  the  first  two  or 
three  days  after  calving,  simply  easing  the  udder  the  same  as  the 
calf  would  do.  It  is  better  to  remove  an  equal  amount  from  each 
quarter.  During  the  first  day  only  a  very  small  amount  should  be 
removed,  about  two  pounds  every  six  hours ;  the  second  day  three 
or  four  pounds  every  six  hours;  the  third  day  it  is  usually  safe 
to  remove  half  or  three-quarters  of  the  milk  at  each  milking,  and 
after  the  third  day  it  is  generally  safe  to  remove  all  the  milk. 

The  old  idea  of  starving  a  cow  for  two  or  three  weeks  before 
calving  is  not  advisable,  though  the  administration  of  a  dose  of 
salts  just  a  day  or  two  before  parturition  is  to  be  recommended. 


CALF  CHOLERA 

Dk.  E.  L.  Volgenau,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Veterinarian,  Department  of  Agriculture 

SYNONYMS 

White  scours,  calf  dysentery;  dysenteria 
neonatorum,  diarrhea  neonatorum,  diarrhee 
des  nouveaunes  (French)  Ruhr  der  8'dug- 
linge  (German). 

DEFINITION 

An  acute,  rapidly  fatal,  infectious  and 
contagious  disease  affecting  newly  bom 
animals,  characterized  by  profuse  diarrhea 
and  rapid  exhaustion. 
This  disease  usually  makes  itself  manifest  during  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  after  birth,  runs  a  very  rapid  course,  with 
death  occurring  usually  in  from  two  to  three  days.  The  young 
animal  is,  therefore,  often  in  critical  condition  before  remedial 
measures  can  be  applied.  Calf  cholera  is  essentially  a  stable 
disease,  rarely  making  its  appearance  among  calves  reared  in 
the  open. 

PREDISPOSING  CAUSES 

While  this  disease  is  classed  with  the  infectious  and  contagious 

diseases,  certain  factors  seem  to  favor  its  development.     Among 

these  may  be  cited,  unsanitary  condition  of  stalls  and  sheds  where 

calves  are  kept;  errors  of  diet,  particularly  feeding  cooked  milk 

immediately  after  birth;  feeding  dirty  skim  milk,  contaminated 

or  spoiled  milk;  the  use  of  unclean  buckets;  exposure  to  damp 

and  cold ;  improper  feeding  of  the  cow  before  calving ; —  all  of 

these  must  be  regarded  as  playing  a  part  in  the  development  of 

scours.     Any  condition  which  may  produce  derangement  of  the 

digestive  tract  or  which  will  have  a  debilitating  effect  upon  the 

young  animal,  thereby  decreasing  its  power  of  resistance,  has  a 

tendency  to  favor  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  various  bacterial 
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organisms  normally  present  in  the  digestive  tract  and  which  do 
no  harm  as  long  as  the  vitality  of  the  animal  is  unimpaired,  but 
which  become  very  active,  virulent  poisons  to  a  young  animal  in 
a  run-down,  weakened  condition. 

It  happens  quite  frequently,  however,  that  animals  become  af- 
fected immediately  after  birth  and  before  they  have  taken  any 
milk  from  the  dam;  in  fact,  before  food  of  any  character  what-- 
ever  has  been  taken  into  the  digestive  tract;  so  it  would  appear 
that  the  infectious  agent  was  either  present  in  the  body  of  the 
young  animal  before  or  at  the  time  of  birth  or  that  it  gained 
entrance  through  some  other  channel  than  the  mouth,  by  means  of 
contaminated  food. 

ETIOLOGY 

Bacterial  investigations  made  in  recent  years  by  Poels  (1899), 
and  Joest  (1902)  and  by  Jensen  (1893  and  1905)  have  estab- 
lished that  white  scours  "  was  in  most  cases  caused  by  the  bacillus 
coli  communis,  or  by  one  of  its  several  virulent  varieties."  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  colon  bacilli  from  the  bodies  of  calves 
which  have  died  from  white  scours,  produce  the  disease  in  newly 
born  calves  in  a  severe  form.  When  the  bacilli  are  fed  to  newly 
bom  calves,  a  fatal  infection  is  more  easily  produced  in  those 
animals  in  which  "  the  organs  have  not  yet  performed  their  func- 
tions, than  in  those  in  which  the  stomach  and  intestines  have 
already  been  set  in  activity  by  the  ingestion  of  food." 

SYMPTOMS 

Usually,  the  first  symptom  is  loss  of  appetite  followed  shortly 
by  the  passage  from  the  rectum  of  pasty-yellowish  faecal  matter. 
The  calf  seems  weak  and  inclined  to  lie  around  and  an  examina- 
tion  shows  coldness  of  the  extremities  and  very  pale,  watery  mu- 
cous membranes.  The  passage  of  fiecal  matter  is  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  abdominal  pain  evidenced  by  straining,  restlessness 
and  lowing.  Later,  the  bowel  discharges  become  lighter  in  color, 
eventually  very  thin  and  white,  mixed  with  curd  and  sometimes 
mucus  and  gas  bubbles.  These  discharges  soil  the  tail  and  but- 
tocks, causing  excoriations  of  the  skin.  The  young  animal  now 
grows  rapidly  weaker,  lies  down  most  of  the  time,  the  manure 
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is  passed  involuntarily,  saliva  dribbles  from  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  and  the  end  usually  comes  in  from  one  to  three  days  after 
a  short,  sharp  convulsive  struggle. 

Those  that  do  not  die  are  usually  very  unthrifty  and  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  get  them  back  to  condition.  It  is  frequently  found 
to  be  cheaper  to  destroy  those  calves  which  have  the  disease  in  a 
severe  form  than  to  attempt  to  carry  them  through  the  disease, 
in  view  of  the  disappointing  results  following  a  seeming  recovery. 
They  suffer  frequently  from  chronic  inflanunation  of  the  joints, 
mouth  and  respiratory  apparatus. 

DIFFERENTIAL   DIAGNOSIS 

True  white  scours  may  be  distinguished  from  simple  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  its  enzootic  character ; 
by  its  severe,  rapidly  fatal  course;  by  the  characteristic  color  of 
the  bowel  discharges,  and  from  its  occurrence  during  the  first  few 
days  of  life.  In  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  which  is  duo  to  im- 
proper food  or  to  the  fact  that  the  cow  has  been  fed  something 
either  prior  to  or  immediately  after  calving,  which  upsets  the 
digestion  of  the  calf,  we  find  that  the  disease  runs  a  much  milder 
course.  The  bowel  discharges  are  either  clay-colored  or  greenish- 
yellow  and  the  disease  as  a  rule  makes  its  appearance  at  a  later 
date ;  namely,  after  the  calf  is  three  or  four  days  old. 

PREVENTION 

As  soon  as  the  disease  is  noticed,  all  affected  calves  should  be 
immediately  separated  from  the  well  ones  and  the  stalls  and  sheds 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  The  following  routine  may  be  used  to 
advantage.  Clean  out  all  manure,  litter,  and  cobwebs.  Remove 
the  litter  to  the  fields  or  burn  it  in  the  barnyard.  Wash  walls, 
mangers,  stanchions,  partitions,  feeding  buckets,  etc.,  with  hot 
water  to  which  has  been  added  equal  parts  of  crude  carbolic  and 
sulphuric  acid  (commercial)  in  the  proportion  of  seven  ounces 
to  each  gallon  of  water.  Thoroughly  whitewash  interior,  using 
six  ounces  of  chloride  of  lime  to  each  gallon  of  lime-wash. 
Chloride  of  lime  should  also  be  sprinkled  freely  in  the  gutters. 
The  lime-wash  is  best  applied  hot,  using  a  power  sprayer, 
15 
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If  the  disease  is  prevalent  in  a  bam,  all  pregnant  cows  should 
be  removed  to  a  clean  shed  and  supplied  with  plenty  of  clean 
litter.  The  genital  organs  should  be  washed  out  both  before  and 
after  calving  with  a  disinfectant  solution,  such  as  60  grains  of 
permanganate  of  potash  to  each  gallon  of  water  or  with  a  3  per 
cent,  solution  of  creolin.  The  external  genitals  may  he  washed 
with  the  same  strength  creolin  solution  used  for  the  injections. 
As  the  disease  may  arise  from  infection  through  the  umbilicus, 
the  cord  should  be  tied  off  close  to  the  body  by  a  string  dipped  in 
the  disinfectant  solution  and  the  stump  painted  with  tincture  of 
iodine  or  LugoFs  solution. 

In  Holland  very  good  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing procedures  recommended  by  Poels  for  the  prevention  of 
*'  calves  "  dysentery. 

1.  Observances  before  calving,  (a)  The  tail  of  the  cow  is  tied 
up  with  a  string,  by  which  the  tuft  is  secured  to  a  rope  placed 
around  the  neck,  so  that  the  tail  rests  against  the  flank,  (b)  Be- 
fore the  discharge  of  waters,  the  hinder  parts  of  the  cow,  espe- 
cially the  vulva  and  the  udder  are  carefully  cleaned  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  a  3  per  cent,  creolin  solution  (two  tablespoonfuls  of 
creolin  to  a  gallon  of  water),  (c)  The  vagina  is  rinsed  out  with 
a  solution  of  15  grains  of  sublimate  in  rather  more  than  a  gallon 
of  water,  and  applied  with  a  specially  prepared  syringe,  (d)  The 
vicinity  of  the  vulva  is  cleaned  with  a  special  brush  and  a  subli- 
mate solution,  (e)  Care  is  taken  that  neither  the  membranes 
nor  the  calf  become  soiled  with  the  intestinal  evacuations. 

2.  Observances  during  and  after  calving,  (a)  The  cow  is 
bedded  on  clean  straw  and  the  calf  is  caught  on  a  clean  linen 
cloth,  (b)  The  navel  string  is  tied  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
trunk  with  a  cord  previously  boiled  or  dipped  into  one  of  the 
solutions,  letters  (c)  and  (d)  named  above,  and  is  then  cut  off 
close  to  the  seat  of  ligature,  (c)  The  stump  of  the  navel-string 
is  then  washed  with  a  solution  of  75  grains  of  permanganate  of 
potash  in  a  quart  of  water,  (d)  The  calf  is  cleansed  of  adhering 
mucus,  especially  at  the  mouth  and  nose,  (e)  A  closely  woven 
muzzle  is  placed  on  the  calf  which  during  the  first  six  or  seven 
days  is  removed  only  at  the  time  of  drinking,  (f)  The  calf  is 
brought  into  a  clean,  quiet  shed,  free  from  draughts  and  fairly 
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warm,  (g)  A  little  of  the  first  milk  is  drawn  from  each  of  the 
cows'  teats,  and  about  two  quarts  is  then  milked  into  a  clean 
vessel.  This  is  given  to  the  calf  and  the  process  repeated  after  a 
half  (or  whole)  hour,  (h)  The  milk  supply  for  the  calf  which 
should  always  be  supplied  from  its  own  dam,  is,  for  the  first  24 
hours,  syo  to  41^  quarts,  on  the  second  day  up  to  6  or  7 ;  on  the 
third  to  10  or  11 ;  on  the  fourth,  to  12  or  13 ;  on  the  fifth,  to  12 
or  13;  and  on  the  sixth  day  to  17  or  18  quarts. 

TREATMENT 

At  the  outset  the  calf  should  receive  from  one  to  two  ounces  of 
castor  oil  to  clean  out  the  intestinal  tract.  This  should  be  followed 
by  intestinal  antiseptics.  The  ones  that  have  given  the  best  results 
are  the  compound  sulphocarbolates  (sulphocarbolate  of  calcium- 
sodium,  zinc  and  copper)  in  30  grain  dosage,  repeated  every  two 
or  three  hours.  The  food  should  be  of  a  mucilaginous  character, 
such  as  linseed  tea,  thin  oatmeal  gruel  and  raw  eggs.  Lime  water 
and  opium  may  be  added  to  the  linseed  tea  or  gruel. 

The  following  mixture  is  recommended  by  Friedberger  and 
Fr()hner : 

Powdered  rhubarb  root 75  grains 

Powdered  opium 30  grains 

Powdered  magnes.  carbon 15  grains 

to  be  given  in  one  dose  to  a  calf  with  31/2  ounces  of  camomile  tea, 
or  11/2  ounces  of  whiskey.  Tannin  and  salicylic  acid,  30  grains  of 
each  in  camomile  tea  once  or  twice  a  day  for  calves  is  also  highly 
esteemed  by  many  persons.  Fifteen  drops  of  creolin  in  water 
three  times  daily  is  said  to  give  good  results. 

The  indications  for  treatment  are:  First,  clean  out  the  intesti- 
nal tract.  Second,  disinfect  the  bowels  by  the  use  of  a  suitable 
intestinal  antiseptic.  Third,  support  the  strength  of  the  young 
animal  by  easily  digested  demulcent  drinks  and  stimulants  if 
necessary. 

Good  hygienic  surroundings  of  both  cow  and  calf  are  of  great 
importance  in  controlling  an  outbreak  of  this  nature.  Keep 
healthy  calves  from  contact  with  bowel  discharges  of  infected 
animals  and  thoroughly  disinfect  premises  after  each  outbreak. 
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The  annual  loss  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  from 
this  disease  are  enormous.  Roll  reports  that  out  of  3,318  calves, 
1,196  became  infected,  and  of  this  number  1,152  died,  a  total 
of  97  per  cent.  While  these  figures  are  probably  greatly  in  excess 
of  our  experience  with  this  disease  in  New  York  Stato,  white 
scours  is  still  sufficiently  prevalent  in  certain  localities  to  interfere 
very  seriously  with  the  dairy  industry.  While  the  treatment  out- 
lined above  will  bring  a  fair  measure  of  success,  it  is  easier  and 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  adopt  a  modification  of  PoeVs  routine 
care  of  cow  and  calf  at  the  time  of  parturition,  in  which  better 
hygienic  surroundings  of  both  parent  and  offspring  is  of  primary 
importance.  By  this  means  the  disease  may  in  nearly  every  case 
be  prevented  and  the  annual  losses  from  this  troublesome  affection 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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organization  brought  out  the  Dutch-Friesian  Herd  Book  —  thus 
putting  two  rival  associations  in  the  field.  Finally  in  1885  these 
two  organizations  were  merged  into  one  and  the  name  Ilolstein- 
Friesian  adopted  as  a  compromise  —  a  rather  cumbersome  and 
meaningless  name.  The  breed  has  become  very  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  but  especially  in  America. 

The  Holstein  has  some  clearly  marked  characteristics  that  set 
her  off  from  other  breeds  and  for  some  purposes  give  her  a  place 
all  her  own.  Her  size  is  by  far  the  largest  of  all  the  milk  breeds, 
the  mature  cows  if  well  developed  frequently  weighing  from  1,200 
to  1,300  pounds ;  while  bulls  of  from  1,800  to  2,000  pounds  are  not 
uncommon.  The  color  is  always  black  and  white  but  occasionally 
animals  are  very  nearly  pure  white  and  conversely  some  are  nearly 
black,  but  the  black  must  not  extend  to  the  hoofs.  The  form  in 
the  best  specimens  is  an  extreme  example  of  the  milk  type  with 
angular  conformation,  great  development  of  the  pelvic  arch, 
enormous  udder  and  milk  veins  and  an  abdomen  that  shows 
wonderful  digestive  capacity.  The  head  should  be  lean  and  the 
jaM»  long  between  the  muzzle  and  thd  angle  of  the  eye  —  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  triangular  shaped  heady  of  the  Jersey.  The 
withers  in  cows  of  pronounced  milking  tendencies  are  sometimes 
very  thin  and  sharp,  and  this  together  with  the  prominent  hip 
bones  sometimes  gives  them  an  appearance  of  coarseness.  As  seen 
in  the  stables  of  good  breeders,  however,  they  carry  enough  flesh 
to  take  away  this  impression.  The  rump  should  be  long  and  level, 
and  an  unusual  width  across  the  hookbones  is  a  distinctive  breed 
characteristic.  The  hide  has  rarely  the  mellowness  and  elasticity 
of  the  Channel  Island  breeds.  The  muzzle  may  be  dark  or  light 
or  mottled  with  patches  of  both  colors.  The  horns  are  usually 
white  tipped  with  black  and  ought  not  to  be  coarse  or  spreading. 
Xo  cow  has  greater  feeding  capacity  than  the  Holstein  and  no 
calf  has  greater  vigor  or  can  make  greater  gains  in  body  weight 
than  the  Holstein  calf.  Calves  may  weigh  up  to  125  pounds  at 
birth  and  as  veals,  reach  astonishing  weights  at  four  or  six  weeks. 
Mature  animals  while  growing  and  fattening  readily  give  too  large 
a  proportion  of  offal  to  be  desirable  for  butcher  stock. 

As  a  producer  of  market  milk  of  medium  grade,  the  Holstein 
cow  has  no  rival.    Unfortimately  the  percentage  of  fat  is  too  low 
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to  suit  discriminating  markets,  but  her  wonderful  milk  flow,  her 
vigor  and  feeding  capacity,  together  with  the  too  general  practice 
at  shipping  stations  of  receiving  at  one  price  all  milk  that  will  pass 
the  state  standard  for  fat,  has  made  her  by  far  the  most  popular 
cow  in  the  great  milk  shipping  districts.  Then  too,  more  than 
most  other  breeds,  she  has  always  been  the  working  farmer's  cow. 
The  Guernsey,  especially,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  Jersey,  has  been 
largely  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  men,  but  the  Holstein  is  today 
mainly  handled  by  men  who  are  keeping  her  strictly  as  a  commer- 
cial proposition  and  she  is  getting  an  amount  of  skillful  handling 
and  feeding,  and  advertising  such  as  no  other  breed  receives. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  has  a  highly  developed  Ad- 
vanced Registry  record;  most  records,  however,  being  made  for 
periods  of  seven  days  or  thirty  days  rather  than  a  full  year  —  a 
method  not  well  calculated  to  determine  the  true  dairy  capabilities 
of  a  cow.  Some  wonderful  milk  and  fat  records  have  been  made. 
The  world  record  for  seven,  thirty  and  sixty  days  was  recently 
made  by  Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Lass  who  in  seven  days  gave  685 
pounds  of  milk  containing  34.31  pounds  of  fat  equivalent  to  44.15 
pounds  of  butter.  Holstein  records  are  usually  spoken  of  as  so 
many  pounds  of  butter,  this  butter  being  calculated  as  80  per  cent, 
fat  —  an  incorrect  method  that  makes  the  results  a  little  too  high. 
There  is  one  daily  record  of  127  pounds  of  milk ;  while  yearly  rec- 
ords of  from  12,000  to  18,000  are  not  uncommon.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  these  milk  records  are  made  by  large  animals 
highly  fed  and  skillfully  cared  for  and  that  the  percentage  of  fat 
is  relatively  low.  The  Holstein  will  always  be  most  at  home  in 
regions  of  abundant  food  supply  and  deep  pastures.  She  is  ad- 
mittedly at  a  disadvantage  with  the  smaller  breeds  on  scanty  graz- 
ing or  very  hilly  lands. 

THE  AYRSHIRE 

The  original  home  of  the  Ayrshire  is  in  the  county  of  Ayr  in 
Southwestern  Scotland,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  land  of  Robert 
Bums.  Ayr,  with  the  neighboring  counties,  is  described  as  a  good 
agricultural  country  with  much  fine  grazing  land  and  with  a  very 
moist  climate  but  not  severe  as  compared  to  the  northern  United 
States. 
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The  Ayrshire  lia.s  Ijeen  a  well  recognized  breed  for  more  than  a 
century  but  there  seems  to  be  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  his- 
tor\'  of  itij  formation*  The  foundation  was  surelv  the  native  cattle 
of  that  part  of  Scotland,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  s^ime  sj>ecimens  of  the  old  Teeswater  or  early  Shorthorns  were 
brought  in  and  mated  with  the  native  stocL  There  is  also  a  tradi- 
tion that  some  cattle  from  the  Channel  Islands  —  probably  Jerseys 
—  were  incorporated  in  the  breed.  In  fact  so  far  as  early  accounts 
go,  it  would  seem  that  there  had  been  infusions  of  several  English 
breetls  as  well  as  the  cattle  of  Holland*  But  at  any  rate,  before 
17>^0,  the  coiiiitv  of  Avr  had  a  distinctive  breed  of  cattle  which  at 
that  time  were  usually  black  and  white  and  were  locally  famous  for 
abundant  milk  yield.  Later  the  colors  became  red  or  white  and 
brown  and  whita 

The  first  importations  to  America  were  probably  made  into  Can- 
ada about  1800  by  loyal  Scotch  emigrants  —  for  the  Scotchman 
has  always  loved  the  Ayrshire  cow  just  as  he  has  the  Clydesdale 
horse.  The  firsat  ^Vmerican  B^istry  Association  was  established 
in  Massachusetts  in  18()3,  thus  antedating  the  American  records  of 
other  breeds.  Their  distribution  has  become  almost  world-wide 
and  the  Ayreshire  has  never  lacked  for  ardent  admirers,  yet  the 
breed  has  never  attained  a  popularity  or  nimiber  comparably  with 
either  the  Ilolstcin  or  the  two  Channel  Island  breeds.  They  are 
most  numerous  in  Canada,  Xew  England  and  the  cheese  districts 
of  northern  Xew  York. 

The  Ayrshire  possesses  some  rather  marked  characteristics.  In 
size,  the  approved  demand  is  for  an  animal  approximating  the 
weight  of  the  Guernsey  —  say  1,500  potmds  for  the  mature  bull 
and  1,050  for  the  aged  cow. 

In  conformation,  the  Ayrshire  is  normally  less  typical  of  the 
dairy  ideal  than  the  other  three  breeds.  The  barrel  is  round,  the 
ril>8  well  sprung,  the  legs  short  and  the  wedge  shape  is  pronounced 
but  the  hind  quarters  are  frequently  too  beefy  to  please  the  man 
accustomed  to  the  extreme  dairy  typo.  They  are  said  by  butchers 
to  make  very  satisfactory  carcasses  of  beef,  not  carrying  the  yellow 
fat  of  the  C^hannel  Island  breeds  nor  the  coarseness  and  offal  of  the 
Ilolstcin.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  udders  on  the  average 
are  the  most  perfect  of  any  breed,  being  very  broad  and  symmet- 
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rical  with  exceptionally  well  placed  teats  and  carried  well  up 
against  the  body  both  forward  and  behind,  but  the  fault  of  two 
small  teats  is  not  infrequent.  The  Ayrshire  head  is  most  unmis- 
takable for  its  proud  carriage  and  the  erect  black-tipped  horns 
which  tend  to  turn  backward.  The  colors  are  white,  mottled  or 
flecked  with  red  or  brown ;  the  proportion  of  each  color  is  irregular, 
animals  nearly  pure  white  or  red  or  brown  being  admissible. 

The  Ayrshire  is  not  typically  a  butter  cow ;  her  milk  is  higher 
in  fat  than  the  Holstein,  but  fully  1  per  cent,  below  that  of  the 
Channel  Island  cattle.  She  has  been  regarded  as  peculiarly  satis- 
factory in  the  cheese  districts. 

The  breed  has  an  Advanced  Registry  Record,  and  milk  yields 
exceeding  12,000  pounds  are  not  uncommon. 

The  breed  has  a  reputation  for  hardiness  and  an  ability  to  give 
profitable  returns  on  rough  upland  pastures.  It  is  said  that  in 
Scotland  she  is  called  the  *^  Poor  Man's  Cow." 

The  Ayrshire  temperament  is  nervous  and  the  bulls  are  often 
said  to  incline  to  viciousness  more  than  other  breeds. 

THE  JERSEY 

The  Jersey  takes  her  name  from  the  island  on  which  she  was 
originated.  The  Island  of  Jersey  lies  only  fourteen  miles  off  the 
coast  of  France  and  has  less  than  29,000  acres  of  land,  yet  is  said 
to  maintain  about  40,000  cattle  to  say  nothing  of  growing  vast 
amounts  of  trucking  crops  for  the  English  markets.  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  little  group  of  islands  have  given  the  world 
two  of  its  most  widely  known  breeds  of  cattle. 

Some  Jersey  or  Alderney  cows  were  brought  to  Pennsylvania 
as  early  as  1818.  Beginning  about  1850  they  were  imported  in 
considerable  numbers  and  the  American  Jersev  Cattle  Club  — 
the  present  record  organization  —  was  founded  and  began  its 
work  in  1868. 

Probably  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  considering  her  num- 
bers and  her  almost  world-wide  distribution,  the  Jersey  is  the 
most  famous  and  popular  of  all  breeds  of  cattle.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  artist  she  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  an  English  traveler  in  Jersey  urged  their 
importation  in  order  that  they  might  "  ornament  the  parks  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry." 
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highest  price  ever  paid  at  public  sale  for  Jerseys  was  $12,500 
for  a  bull  and  $7,500  for  a  cow,  both  at  T.  S.  Cooper^s  sales. 
These  prices  have  been  greatly  exceeded  at  public  Shorthorn  sales. 
Up  to  Juno  1,  1913,  there  had  been  registered  in  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  113,300  bulls  and  290,725  cows. 

THE    GUER>'SEY 

The  motherland  of  the  Guernsey  cow  is  the  little  islands  Guern- 
sey and  Alderney  in  the  English  channel  between  France  and 
Britain.  Most  importations  have  been  made  from  Guernsey 
which  contains  about  13,000  acres  of  land  and  maintains  about 
5,000  cattle  —  a  very  narrow  home  to  be  the  nursery  of  a  world- 
wide breed.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate  very  mild  and  uni- 
form. They  have  been  bred  in  essential  purity  for  many  years 
and  for  a  long  time  —  centuries  it  is  said  —  have  been  protected 
against  infusion  of  other  blood  by  a  law  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  cattle  except  for  slaughter. 

It  is  believed  that  Richard  Harrison  of  Germantown  near 
Philadelphia  imported  a  pair  of  cattle  from  Alderney  as  early 
as  1818  and  other  occasional  importations  were  made,  especially 
after  1865.  The  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  American  Pedi- 
gree Registry  Record  is  1879,  and  up  to  June  25,  1913,  there 
had  been  registered  in  America  45,339  cows  and  25,422  bulls, 
but  popular  interest  in  the  breed  was  of  slow  growth  until  after 
the  very  favorable  record  made  in  the  breed  test  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  in  1901. 

In  characteristics  the  Guernsey  is  most  naturally  compared 
with  the  Jersey  although  the  differences  between  the  two  breeds 
are  marked.  The  Guernsevs  are  coarser  and  heavier  in  build, 
weights  of  1,050  pounds  for  mature  bulls  and  1,050  for  aged 
cows  being  score  card  standards.  In  heifers  before  freshening 
there  is  often  a  suggestion  of  bcefiness  especially  in  the  thick 
withers.  A  tendency  toward  a  sway  back  and  sloping  rump  is 
too  common.  The  color  may  vary  through  a  wide  range  of  yellow 
or  reddish  or  brownish  fawn  cither  solid  or  more  usually  with 

• 

white   markings,    sometimes    very    abundant    especially    on    the 
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under  part  of  the  body  and  legs.  Occasionally  animals  are  nearly 
white. 

The  color  of  the  muzzle  is  a  fancy  point  much  emphasized  by 
some  breeders.  It  is  preferably  a  yellow  buff  or  flesh  color  but 
dark  flecks  or  even  black  does  not  indicate  impurity  of  blood  or 
lack  of  dairy  character.  The  most  marked  characteristic  of  the 
Guernseys  is  the  rich  yellow  hue  of  her  milk  and  of  the  secre- 
tions as  seen  around  the  eyes,  inside  the  ears  and  in  the  very 
vellow  color  of  the  dandruff  on  the  udder  and  scrotum  and  at 
the  end  of  the  tail. 

The  horns  are  typically  yellow  at  the  base  and  rather  short 
and  incurved,  and  the  hoofs  amber  colored,  although  many  in- 
dividuals of  undoubted  pure  breeding  fail  to  show  these  charac- 
teristics well  developed. 

The  hide  is  usually  particularly  mellow  and  elastic  —  on  the 
average  excelling  all  other  breeds  in  this  regard. 

The  temperament  of  bulls  and  cows  alike  is  exceptionally  mild 
and  gentle  —  the  heritage  of  centuries  of  family  care  and  confine- 
ment by  tethering  to  very  narrow  limits. 

The  strong  point  of  the  Guernsey  is  the  production  of  milk 
and  cream  for  discriminating  markets  where  the  natural  high 
color  will  enable  it  to  sell  at  prices  in  advances. of  milk  lacking 
this  character.  Guernsey  milk  is  to  be  classed  as  high  in  fat 
percentage,  being  about  the  same  as  the  Jersey  in  this  regard. 

At  the  beginning  of  1912  there  were  about  257  Guernsey  cows 
with  official  records  exceeding  10,000  pounds  of  milk  and  213 
making  50O  or  more  pounds  —  say  585  pounds  of  butter  fat  in 
a  year.  There  is  one  official  milk  record  exceeding  18.000 
pounds.  The  requirements  for  Advanced  Registry  among  Guern- 
seys is  that  a  heifer  must  produce  not  less  than  250  pounds  of 
fat  in  a  year  if  calving  at  two  years  old  or  3,600  pounds  of  fat 
in  twelve  months  if  a  mature  cow. 

The  top  price  ever  paid  for  a  Guernsey  at  public  sale  is  $3,200 
for  a  bull  and  $2, GOO  for  a  cow  —  not  particularly  high  as  com- 
pared with  record  prices  for  either  Ilolsteins  or  Jerseys.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  average  level  of  prices  at  present  is  probably 
above  anv  other  breed.  Grade  Guernsevs  are  also  wanted  at 
prices  substantially  higher  than  other  breeds. 
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and  the  conformation  is  low  with  fine  bones.  The  Kerry  is  at 
least  interesting  as  an  example  of  an  animal  moulded  by 
environment. 

THE  DUTCH  BELTED 

The  Dutch  Belted  originated  in  Holland  where  they  are  said 
to  have  been  known  for  more  than  200  years.  Specimens  of  the 
breed  were  imported  to  America  as  early  as  1888,  but  they  have 
never  attained  any  wide  distribution  or  popularity.  It  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  the  breed  to  have  a  color  marking  so  striking 
and  unusual  that  all  other  characters  have  been  lost  sight  of  in 
the  perpetuation  of  this  feature. 

The  size  of  the  Dutch  Belted  is  smaller  than  the  Holstein, 
being  comparable  to  the  Guernsey  or  Ayrshire.  They  are  black 
with  the  one  distinguishing  and  peculiar  character  of  a  white 
belt  which  may  be  only  a  foot  wide  or  may  be  a  broad  blanket 
encircling  the  body.  The  belt  should  be  as  uniform  as  possible 
in  width  with  a  clean-cut  line  of  demarkation  between  the  two 
colors.  The  belt  is  a  very  firmly  fixed  character  and  is  usually 
transmitted  to  the  grades.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  available 
many  records  of  production  that  would  justify  any  high  estimate 
of  the  breed  for  dairy  purposes. 

THE    FRENCH    CANADIAN 

The  French  Canadian  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the 
only  recognized  breed  of  American  origin,  having  been  developed 
by  the  habitants  of  Quebec  Province,  Canada.  It  is  believed  that 
thcv  are  descended  from  cattle  from  France  brought  to  Canada 
previous  to  the  English  occupancy.  Like  the  Kerry  they  are  the 
product  of  rather  poor  agricultural  conditions.  This  has  giveu 
them  hardiness  and  the  ability  to  make  good  use  of  pasture  and 
rough  feed.  The  conformation  and  sometimes  the  color  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  Jerse5'  to  whom  they  are  probably  related  through  a 
common  French  ancestry.  The  color  may  be  black  or  dark  fawn 
or  brindlo  with  the  ring  of  lighter  color  around  the  muzzle  charac- 
teristic of  Channel  Island  cattle.  In  size  they  are  rather  dwarfish, 
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with  heavy  throat  latch  and  dew  lap.  The  legs  are  short,  and  the 
whole  appearance  is  suggestive  of  vigor  and  strength. 

As  might  be  expected  from  their  home  environment,  the  breed 
is  renowned  for  hardiness  and  vitalitv,  and  also  bears  an  excellent 
reputation  for  docility. 

So  far  as  dairy  performance  is  concerned,  the  number  of 
records  are  not  large,  but  there  are  some  individuals  of  marked 
dairy  ability. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  PASTUR 

J.  W.  Sanbors,  Pittsfield,  N.  I 

When  an  ancient  Jew 

to  picture  a  atate  of  idea! 

pastoral   people     to   wl: 

likened  it  to  the  conditio: 

"  green  pasture9."     Grt 

uriaut  and  composed  of  i 

long  been  popularly  rcga 

the    ideal    stock    feed, 

economy    and    efficiency 

paslnrcs  are  but  a  remin 

when  the  fathers  wintered  their  cattle  indifferei 

on  the  fresh   pastures   to  make   a   rapid   grow 

quickly  and  well.     Xow,  good  feeders  make  a 

the  winter  than  in  the  summer,   and  depend 

when  tlio  better  class  of  beef  or  the  best  flow 

gained  and  continued. 

When  a  resident  of  the  bluo-grass  section  o: 
told  of  pastures  that  would  niake  their  three  pou 
day  for  fatting  steers,  when  supplemented  wit! 
growth  was  not  uncommon,  passing  100  pounds 
grain  added  something  to  the  growth,  no  doubt,  ' 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  quality  than  quantit; 
tcrshire  pasture  in  England  excels  this  recor 
adversely  on  the  pastures  of  Xe^v  England,  ai 
eiforts  to  keep  up  an  equilibrium,  rotates  cro 
weeds  and  brushes.  These  are  accompanied  by  i 
the  growth  of  grass  and  injures  its  quality,  for 
are  inferior  in  palatability  and  nutritive  value, 
old  pasture  are  apt  to  be  of  the  inferior  sorts  loi 
therefore  eaten  in  less  quantity  and  having 
capacity.     This  trouble  is  accentuated  by  the 

'Address  doliverod  at  Farmers'  Daja,  Greenwich,  N. 
[2931 
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secure  the  needed  bodily  requirement.  In  New  Hampshire  it  will 
require  at  least  five  acres  to  carry  a  cow  for  but  a  part  of  the  season, 
and  a  tedious  day's  labor  to  secure  a  living.  This  all  means  low 
milk  flow  except  in  the  month  of  June.  Here  you  have  better 
pastures,  yet  of  reduced  capacity  and  quite  below  the  standard 
that  should  be  set. 

PASTURES  A  LIMITING  FACTOR 

The  decline  of  our  pastures  is  one  of  the  important  factors  that 
has  had  to  do  with  the  decline  of  farm  values,  the  departure  of 
the  old  farm  families  to  other  industries  and  locations,  and  the 
general  dissatisfaction  with  agriculture  as  a  vocation  in  the  East. 
Pastures  are  a  marked  illustration  of  the  power  of  habit  and  the 
influence  of  a  name.  We  are  content  to  accept  from  pastures  a 
carrying  power  of  a  cow  half  fed  on  three  to  six  acres  during  four 
or  five  months,  said  cow  giving  but  a  partial  fraction  of  what 
might  be  secured  if  rightly  cared  for.  If  we  reduce  the  full 
carrying  power  of  an  acre  for  a  full  year,  we  find  that  it  requires 
for  the  average  pasture  of  the  East,  including  New  England,  ten 
to  twelve  acres.  The  higher  type  of  farming  now  aimed  at  asks 
each  acre  to  carry  a  cow  a  full  year,  exclusive  of  grain.  Under 
the  latter  system  the  cow  is  highly  nourished  with  little  effort  and 
can  turn  her  power  to  production.  On  many  farms,  probably  the 
majority,  the  carrying  capacity  of  an  acre  in  pasture  could  be 
multiplied  at  least  eight  to  ten  times.  Granting  this,  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  fact  that  our  farms  are  believed  to  be  inadequate 
to  give  the  income  required  to  maintain  the  modern  farm  family 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  living  prevailing  in  our  cities, 
and  with  the  desires  of  our  sons  and  daughters.  Farms  should 
give  the  standard  of  living  demanded  by  the  times  and  the  culture 
and  opportunities  of  the  age,  otherwise  farming  as  an  industry 
will  be  left  to  men  of  inferior  ambition. 

The  trouble  with  the  times  in  its  relation  to  farming  is  to  be 
looked  for  largely  in  ourselves.  The  rapid  settlement  of  the  West 
and  its  flood  of  cheap  food  discouraged  us.  We  drew  in  on  tillage 
crops,  the  application  of  capital,  labor  and  plant  food,  pursued 
a  passive  t\^e  of  farming,  increasing  our  pasture  area  and  per- 
mitted these  pastures  to  slide  down  the  plane  of  fertility  without 
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more  pounds  of  weight  is  restored.  The  most  careful  experiments 
in  stock  feeding  show  that  under  the  best  conditions  it  requires 
ten  pounds  of  food  to  make  a  pound  of  growth.  Thus  a  thousand 
pounds  or  more  of  food  must  be  fed  in  the  bam  before  the  cow 
has  returned  to  her  normal  weight  and  stored  up  the  energy  for  a 
full  milk  flow.  Nothing  has  been  saved,  then,  by  short  pastures 
or  by  withholding  food  at  the  barn  during  short  pasturage.  On 
the  contrary,  the  lessened  milk  flow  during  the  short  pasturage 
has  not  been  made  up,  nor  could  it  possibly  be  made  up,  since  the 
period  of  drying  preceding  another  calving  is  attended  by  a  natur- 
ally decreasing  milk  flow.  Our  poor  pastures  are  at  the  root  of 
much  of  the  short  milk  production  for  which  the  average  herd 
is  credited,  and,  as  stated,  it  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  low  income 
that  has  made  farming  unpopular. 

HOW    TO    IMPROVE    PASTURES 

There  are  severjal  methods  of  pasture  improvement  that  I  shall 
briefly  discuss,  but  I  desire  to  state  at  the  outset  that  there  is  one 
royal  road  to  pursue  when  it  is  possible.  Every  acre  of  the  pas- 
ture that  can  well  be  made  subject  to  the  plow  should  be  forced  to 
give  the  full  return  of  that  field  area  by  being  placed  in  the 
regular  crop  rotation.  This  is  my  course.  It  involves,  of  course, 
more  cost,  but  this  is  warranted  by  the  greater  productivity  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  ground  that  is  grazed  will  not  carry  as  much 
stock  as  ground  from  which  field  crops  are  harvested.  At  the 
Utah  Experiment  Station  I  fed  three  lots  of  steers  on  three  equal 
areas.  One  lot  was  grazed,  one  was  cut  and  fed  green  in  the 
stable,  and  the  other  was  cut,  dried  and  fed  in  the  stable.  The 
lot  that  was  grazed  required  28  per  cent,  more  area  to  carry 
the  stock  a  given  time  than  the  other  two ;  or  to  put  it  in  another 
form,  the  section  that  was  cut  and  fed  in  the  stable  had  1,481 
pounds  of  food  remaining  when  the  grazed  lot  was  exhausted. 
This  factor  may  not  be  the  deciding  one,  but  coupled  with  the 
greater  productivity  of  a  pasture  kept  under  manures  in  a  regular 
way,  it  has  a  marked  bearing  on  the  problem.  At  the  end  of  an 
eight-year  rotation,  the  pasture  is  grazed  for  eight  years.  At  this 
date,  the  8th  of  May,  I  have  had  43  cows  daily  on  41  acres  since 
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the  first  of  the  month,  and  there  is  now  an  excess  of  food  on  the 
ground. 

Land  can  be  made  to  carry  a  cow  to  the  acre  for  the  months  of 
the  grazing  period,  and  of  course  so  carry  her  as  to  give  better 
results  than  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  several  poor  acres  for  each 
cow :  but  a  cow  to  the  acre  for  five  or  six  months  is  not  satisfactory, 
nor  is  it  the  capacity  of  an  acre  under  cultivation.  As  a  second 
method,  pastures  can  be  treated  with  yard  manure.  This  method 
has  not  been  regarded  feasible  here  in  the  East,  since  there  is  not 
usually  enough  produced  to  give  the  fields  adequate  fertilization, 
but  they  can  be  made  productive  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  kept 
so  permanently.  The  continual  droppings  of  stock  on  pastures, 
together  with  the  natural  decomposition  constantly  going  on  in 
the  soil,  represent  nearly  all  the  fertility  taken  from  them  yearly; 
there  is  but  a  small  deficit  to  make  good.  It  is  the  yearly  accumu- 
lation of  this  annual  deficit  for  a  long  period  that  has  placed 
our  pastures  where  they  are,  short  in  production  and  in  the  quality 
of  that  produced.  With  the  fathers  this  loss  was  less  than  now, 
because  they  fed  more  for  beef  and  the  grazing  was  accompanied 
by  the  offal  at  all  times.  The  stabling  of  cows  carries  more  from 
the  pastures  than  beef  animals,  and  the  loss  is  of  a  different 
character. 

The  carcass  of  an  ox  contains,  per  1,000  pounds,  17.6  pounds 
phosphoric  acid,  but  only  1.6  pounds  potash  or  one-tenth  that  of 
the  phosphoric  acid.  Milk  is  .19  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  to  .18 
per  cent,  of  potash  and  .5o  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Into  milk  goes 
but  one-sixth  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food,  one-fourth  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  and  one-tenth  of  the  potash.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
fertilizing  minerals  taken  from  the  soil  by  grazing  steers  is  almost 
nothing,  not  more  probably  than  the  annual  amount  supplied  by 
soil  decomposition ;  but  there  is  a  continual  loss  of  phosphoric  acid, 
a  material  less  in  quantity  in  the  soil  by  one-half  than  potash. 
01(1  pastures  are  minus  phosphoric  acid  to  a  marked  degree,  and 
fertilization  for  them  calls  for  the  use  of  this  material.  This  is 
why  the  early  use  of  bone  meal  on  English  pastures  gave  very 
satisfactory  results.  I  endeavor  to  use  for  my  pastures  a  fertilizer 
containing  a  little  less  than  one-half  the  nitrogen  whicli  would 
be  applied  for  field  grass,  since  the  droppings  afford  some  nitrogen^, 
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blue-grass  pastures  of  Missouri,  where  for  a  time  I  was  familiar 
with  boef  growing.  There  I  have  seen  com  constantly  before  the 
steers  in  large  troughs  from  which  they  fed  at  pleasure.  The 
literature  of  pasture  feeding  with  reference  to  the  fertility  accru- 
ing to  pastures  is  fairly  rich.  I  have  not  the  data  with  me,  but 
I  am  familiar  with  many  tests  of  the  relative  fertility  of  pastures 
on  which  sheep  or  beeves  have  been  fed  various  foods.  These 
trials  not  only  show  that  pastures  on  which  grain  feeding  has 
occurred  are  richer  than  those  on  which  it  has  not  been  practiced, 
but  that  the  fertility  or  carrying  capacity  for  stock  is  greater  after 
some  foods  than  others.  Cottonseed  meal,  as  might  be  expected, 
adds  more  to  the  pasture  than  other  foods. 

The  rotation  of  crops  with  pasturage,  as  before  noted,  makes 
feeding  at  the  barn  compulsory,  both  tor  grain  and  coarse  foods. 
This  practice  will  by  patience  restore  pastures  to  more  than  their 
pristine  fertility  and  carrying  capacity,  and  it  has  also  other  rec- 
ommendations than  restoration  of  fertility.  It  keeps  up  the  milk 
flow  of  the  summer  season  so  far  as  food  in  plentitude  can  do  so. 
It  is  better  to  give  some  dry  food  at  the  pasture  rather  than  all 
green  fowl,  as  it  keeps  the  bowels  in  better  condition  and  the  flow 
of  milk  more  regular. 

MIXED    pasture    GRASSES 

It  is  well  known  that  in  England,  where  are  some  of  the  best 
pastures  in  the  world  and  the  best  cared  for,  it  is  the  custom  to 
use  mixed  grasses  for  grazing.  English  agricultural  papers  carry 
advertisements  of  pasture  mixtures,  and  much  is  made  of  the 
practice  of  right  combinations  of  pasture  varieties.  For  a  century 
or  more,  the  literature  of  pasture  seeding  according  to  the  English 
svstem  has  been  advocated,  and  some  of  our  seedsmen  offer  mix- 
tures,  yet  the  practice  of  reseeding  pastures  and  with  special  mix- 
tures is  not  common  in  this  countrv.  Those  who  have  tried  com- 
mended  mixtures  report  that  in  our  climate  but  a  very  few  vari- 
eties are  lasting  under  grazing. 

One  of  the  good  effects  of  rotation  of  field  crops  with  pastures 
will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  for  a  season  we  may  deal  safely  with 
very  pro<luctive  grasses.  For  permanent  pastures  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  commend  mixtures.     In  Xew  York  State  where  seeding 
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general  suggestions 

pasture  grasses  are  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  plant  life.  To 
a  great  degree  the  principle  applies  to  pastures  as  w^ell  as  to  fields. 
It  is  better  for  the  stock  to  have  some  material  left  over  for  early 
spring  and  so  have  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new,  avoiding  in  some 
measure  the  scouring  caused  by  going  at  once  from  dry  to  green 
food.  Limited  use  of  pastures  permits  feeding  a  little  later  in 
the  fall  and  a  little  earlier  in  the  spring.  In  the  western  state  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  it  is  common  to  hold  iingrazed  or  lightly- 
grazed  areas  for  so-called  winter  pasture.  This  enables  late  and 
early  pasturing. 

I  am  often  asked  what  shall  be  done  with  those  pastures  that 
are  too  rocky  to  plow  and  reseed,  and  that,  of  course,  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  rotation  w^ith  fields.  Vegetation  to  a  large  and  re- 
markable degree  follows  the  method  of  fertilization.  Some  pas- 
tures run  to  Jime-grass,  others  to  clover,  others  to  timothy  and 
others  again  to  redtop.  Bushes  and  weeds  must  go  as  the  first 
requisite  to  a  decent  pasture.  They  not  only  rob  the  pasture,  but 
shade  it  and  give  poor,  watery,  sour  grasses.  Cut  and  keep  cutting 
them  and  sow  fertilizers  liberally.  This  will  induce  the  growth 
of  grasses  and  the  crowding  out  of  these  pests  of  the  pasture.  Cows 
will,  as  all  observers  know,  nip  at  the  bushes  and  occasionally  at 
weeils;  between  the  fertilizers,  the  cow  and  the  scythe,  a  good  pas- 
ture will  result  in  time. 
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the  roots  of  the  legumes  and  free  nitrogen  from  the  air  is  utilized 
by  the  crops.  The  fact  that  alfalfa  and  the  clovers  are  deeper 
rooted  than  other  hay  plants  leads  us  to  believe  that  these  legumes 
are  able  to  use  the  mineral^  plant  foods  stored  in  the  subsoil  out  of 
reach  of  many  other  plants. 

3.  When  fed  to  live  stock,  and  the  manure  saved  with  care, 
legume  fodders  have  more  fertilizing  value  per  ton  than  most 
others.  The  difference  in  money  value  of  the  fertilizing  con- 
stituents between  two  very  common  crops  is  as  follows: 

Clover  hay $8 .  Y9  per  ton 

Timothy  hay 5.21    "      " 

This  represents  what  each  of  these  crops  would  be  worth  as  fer- 
tilizer if  applied  directly.  About  80  per  cent,  of  these  values  may 
be  recovered  from  the  hay  if  the  manure  is  saved  and  handled 
with  care.  The  difference  in  fertilizing  value  between  nitrogenous 
and  less  nitrogenous  feeds  appears  to  affect  the  quality  produced 
more  than  the  quantity  of  the  manure.  It  is  good  practice  both 
for  the  production  of  milk  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility  of 
the  farai,  to  exchange  timothy  hay  or  similar  fodders  for  legume 
hay,  at  the  prices  which  usually  prevail. 

REASONS  FOR  FAILURE  WITH  LEGUMES 

The  benefits  from  growing  and  feeding  legumes  are  better 
known  among  dairymen  than  are  the  soil  requirements  for  their 
production.  The  need  of  adequate  drainage  for  successfully  grow- 
ing red  clover  is  fairly  well  recognized  but  not  universally  heeded. 
As  a  consequence,  every  open  winter  or  spring  the  frost  pulls  up 
the  red  clover  plants  by  thousands  and  "  winter-killing  "  is  held 
responsible  for  the  loss.  Annual  legumes  escape  this  damage  but 
may  be  subject  to  early  frost  damage  as  in  the  case  of  beans  and 
cow  peas. 

The  absence  of  lime  in  the  soil  is  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances 
to  legume  culture.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  New 
York  which  once  grew  clover  in  abundance  but  now  rarely  pro- 
duces it  in  a  paying  quantity.  The  actual  lime  requirement  for 
building  the  tissues  of  the  different  legumes  varies  somewhat  from 
alfalfa,  the  most  limc-liungry  of  the  family,  down  to  small  white 
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clover  which  needs  but  small  encouragement  in  lime,  and  which 
is  fonnd  growing  feebly  in  the  most  run-down  pastures.  In  cases 
where  tlie  soil  has  had  some  manure  or  commercial  fertilizers  in 
recent  years,  it  niny  need  lime  more  than  anything  elso  to  make 
clovers  flourish  again. 

The  most  complete  success  with  legumes  is  obtained  where  the 
soil  is  friendly  to  the  growth  of  the  root-tuherele  bacteria  which 
enable  the  Icgnme  to  use  free  atmospheric  nitrogen  in  its  tissues. 
Where  the  legume  crop  has  been  grown  successfully  in  recent 
years  the  soil  is  likely  to  be  stocked  with  the  necessary  bacteria. 


Where  the  soil  reaction  is  acid  and  the  need  of  lime  is  apparent, 
the  necessary  root-tubercle  bacteria  may  he  absent  or  so  much 
weakened  as  to  have  lost  their  usefulness.  Where  the  legume 
crop  has  never  lM?en  grown  before  and  a  trial  is  about  to  be  made, 
inoculation  may  ho  wanting  and  partial  failure  result  as  a  con- 
scfpionce.  In  such  cases  inoculation  ought  to  be  provided  by 
transferring  soil  from  a  successful  field,  or  inoculating  the  seed  or 
soil  with  a  pure  culture  of  the  tul)erclc-forming  bacteria,  but  this 
will  not  suffice  if  llie  lack  of  lime  is  not  supplied.  A  slow  process 
of  inoculation  is  sometimes  oiitained  by  sowing  a  small  quantity  of 
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the  seeds  of  the  desired  legiime  repeatedly  on  the  same  field  in 
company  with  other  crops,  as  when  alfalfa  is  sown  Tvith  timothy 
to  get  a  sprinkling  of  plants  over  a  meadow  for  several  years  be- 
fore attempting  to  sow  the  normal  quantity  of  alfalfa  seed  per 
acre. 

Although  the  legume  may  have  sufiicient  lime  at  its  disposal  and 
be  inoculated  with  the  necessary  bacteria  for  securing  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  its  growth  may  be  disappointing  because  of  a  lack 
of  phosphoric  acid  or  potash  or  both.  Wood  ashes  contain  both 
lime  and  potash.  Remarkable  and  lasting  results  are  often  ol)- 
tained  from  their  use  on  red  clover  fields.  Basic  slag  or  phosphate 
powder,  a  blast  furnace  by-product,  ia  gaining  in  favor  as  a  fer- 
tilizer for  legumes  because  it  contains  Vinie  and  available  phos- 
phorus. Acid  phosphate  will  supply  the  need  of  the  legume  for 
phosphorus  if  there  be  lime  enough  in  the  soil.  Acid  phosphate  or 
raw  phosphate  rock  mixed  with  barnyard  manure  is  effective  in 
supplying  the  need  of  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Probably 
the  good  results  observed  from  manuring  fields  to  be  sown  to 
legumes  are  due  as  much  to  the  soluble  potash  applied  in  that  way 
as  to  the  humus  supplied.  The  humus  may  be  necessary  in  getting 
a  successful  stand  of  alfalfa  or  clovers  on  certain  types  of  soil. 

THE  MOST  USEFUL  LEGUMES  OX  DAIRY  FARMS 

Small  white  clover  {Trifolium  repens)  is  the  most  permanent 
of  the  clovers  for  pasture  lands.  Its  low-growing  creeping  habit 
of  growth  ensfbles  it  to  take  root  at  many  places  along  the  stem,  but 
it  does  not  root  deeply.  While  not  producing  much  forage  for 
cattle,  the  combination  of  small  white  clover  with  Kentucky  or 
Canada  bluegrass  makes  one  of  the  most  nutritious  and  permanent 
turfs  for  the  pasture  field. 

Alsike  or  Swedish  clover  {Trifolium  hybrtdum)  is  a  very  valu- 
able hay  plant  on  soils  where  clovers  are  uncertain  of  success. 
It  will  succeed  where  the  soil  is  not  well  drained  or  supplied  with 
the  right  amount  of  lime  for  red  clover.  The  root  system  of  alsike 
clover  is  deeper  than  that  of  most  grasses.  Its  decumbent  habit  of 
growth  makes  it  almost  necessary  to  sow  timothy  or  red  clover 
with  it  in  order  to  support  it  in  a  meadow.  It  does  not  produce 
much  second  growth  after  being  cut  for  hay  but  may  persist  for 
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from  three  to  five  years  from  seed  sowing.  As  the  seed  is  very 
small,  from  four  to  six  pounds  per  acre  mixed  with  a  larger  amount 
of  timothy  or  red  clover  will  produce  a  stand  of  plants. 

Medium  red  clover  {TrifoUum  pratense)  is  the  best  known  of 
the  clover  family  throughout  the  northern  states  from  Maine  to 
Washington.  For  several  years  there  has  been  a  general  com- 
plaint of  failure  with  this  ci'op  on  soils  outside  the  limestone 
regions.  Where  the  drainage  is  adequate,  Xhe  soil  supplied  with  at 
least  enough  lime  to  make  the  reaction  neutral,  and  potash  is 
within  reach  of  the  roots  in  sufficient  quantities,  one  may  sow  red 
clover  with  assurance  of  success.  The  clover  root-borer  is  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  plant  in  the  East.  It  usually  ends  the  life  of 
the  plant  after  the  second  season  of  growth.  This  fact  makes  a 
short  rotation  most  desirable  where  clover  is  depended  on  for  hay. 
Red  clover  and  timothy  combined  make  the  most  popular  and 
practical  hay  crop.  Mainly  clover  is  cut  the  first  year  and  the 
second  season  produces  a  better  crop  of  timothy  with  less  clover 
or  none  at  all.  Timothy  hay  is  a  valuable  cash  crop  on  a  moder- 
ately stocked  dairy  farm,  but  every  mtadow  should  have  some 
clovers  sown  in  it  at  the  start. 

Mammoth  red  clover  is  a  variety  of  the  same  species.  It  differs 
from  the  medium  red  in  having  coarser,  longer  stems,  and  comes 
to  maturity,  later  in  the  season.  Because  it  produces  a  larger 
growth  of  humus-making  material  it  is  preferred  to  the  medium 
variety  for  soil  improvement. 

Alfalfa  (Medica  mtiva)  is  a  long-lived,  deep-rooted  plant  of 
very  high  feeding  value.  Under  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  it  becomes  well  nigh  permanent  in  meadows.  Its  greatest 
usefulness  is  realized  in  rotations  of  from  five  to  seven  years  in 
which  corn  or  potatoes  are  planted  on  the  broken  alfalfa  sod.  In 
Xew  York  two  or  three  crops  of  hay  per  yexar  can  l^e  harvested 
according  to  the  age  of  the  plants  and  the  available  soil  moisture. 
The  protein  content  of  alfalfa  hay  is  higher  than  that  found  in 
many  other  fodders.  The  digestibility  of  the  nutrients  in  alfalfa 
is  also  very  good.  When  judiciously  combined  with  other  feeds 
it  saves  grain  and  maintains  the  milk  flow  or  promotes  the  growth 
of  young  animals.  Although  of  greatest  value  for  hay,  alfalfa  is 
often  used  as  a  soiling  crop  and  even  for  silage. 
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ia  so  dcpcndeut  on  having  an 
n  tlio  soil.  Not  only  should 
a  sown,  but  plenty  of  lime 


No  other  Jegume  in  this  discussion  i 
abundant  supply  of  carbonate  of  lime  i: 
the  soil  be  sweetened  where  alfalfa  i 
carbonate  should  be  within  reach  of  the  roots  so  that  the  needs  of 
the  alfalfa  tissues  for  lime  may  be  supplied  as  the  crop  develops. 
Alfalfa  is  also  very  sensitive  to  lack  of  soil  drainage.  Only  lielda 
with  good  drainage  in  the  subsoils  can  be  depended  on  to  grow  the 
crop  with  certainty.  Tile  drains  are  often  needed  to  supply  proper 
drainage  for  it. 


Fia.  92. — Vetcii  Plants  crou  the  Farm  op 

E.   P.    Bbotzuax,   Town    oi'   Ciiesakco, 

Dbooue  Co. 

There  is  some  evidence  thnt  phospliatic  fertilizers  are  profitable 

on  alfalfa.  There  is  more  evidence  that  barnyard  manure  is 
essential  in  establishing  the  crop,  especially  where  it  has  iic\'er 
been  grown.  Inoculatifm  for  alfalfa  is  always  wise  in  case  the 
field  has  never  been  si'cdctl  with  it  before.  Both  seed  and  soil 
inoculations  are  successful. 
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In  most  parts  of  the  State  common  strains  of  alfalfa  will  prove 
hardy,  but  where  the  winters  are  severe  some  attention  m-ust  be 
paid  to  securing  seed  of  hardier  varieties.  Of  these  the  Grimm  is 
probably  best  known. 

White  sweet  clover  {Melilotus  alba)  is  a  biennial  plant  which 
resembles  alfalfa  during  its  first  year  of  growth.  It  stores  food  in 
a  strong,  fleshy  root  the  first  year.  The  following  year  it  sends  up 
vigorous  branching  stems  which  blossom  and  bear  much  seed  if 
not  cut  down  more  than  once  during  the  season.  This  crop  needs 
lime  fully  as  much  as  alfalfa.  It  will  grow  in  soil  robbed  of 
hrnnus  better  than  alfalfa  and  is  inoculated  with  the  same  bacteria. 
It  is  not  a  desirable  forage  crop  where  alfalfa  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully, but  may  have  some  value  for  hay  if  cut  while  tender. 
It  analyzes  well  in  nutrients. 

Hairy  vetch  (Vicia  vilhsa)  is  another  biennial  plant.  It  has  a 
very  trailing  habit  of  growth  and  requires  the  support  of  rye,  oats 
or  some  other  plant  with  stiff  stems  in  order  to  be  useful  for  hay 
or  soiling.  Vetch  fodder  is  rich  in  protein.  When  properly  in- 
oculated and  supplied  with  lime  it  increases  the  available  nitrates 
in  the  soil.  Poor  quality  of  seed  and  too  late  sowing  are  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  failures  reported  with  this  plant. 

Canada  field  peas  (Pisum  sativum).  There  sCtg  a  number  of 
varieties  of  these  peas  grown  in  the  northern  states.  As  a  soiling 
crop  in  combination  with  oats  they  are  popular.  The  quality  of 
the  fodder  is  very  nutritious.  When  oats  and  peas  are  made  into 
hay,  both  the  yield  and  quality  will  compare  well  with  red  clovers. 
The  short  season  required  to  grow  the  crop  is  a  decided  advantage 
where  the  fields  must  be  broken  on  account  of  failure  in  clover 
meadows.  For  silage,  oats  and  peas  are  a  successful  crop,  although 
it  is  more  economical  for  many  dairymen  to  store  the  hay.  Peas 
are  soil  improvers  if  inoculated,  and  the  soils  of  New  York  are 
generally  supplied  with  some  of  the  necessary  bacteria. 

Soy  beans  (Gl^cene  hispida)  are  of  many  viirieties,  ranging 
from  early  to  late  in  season  of  maturity.  These  varieties  differ 
also  in  habits  of  growth,  and  in  the  color  of  seals.  The  soy  bean 
is  an  annual  with  a  limited  root  system  and  usually  an  upright, 
bushy  habit  of  growth.  AMien  properly  inoculated  with  its  own 
root-tnbercle  bacteria,  it  is  a  good  nitrogen  gatherer  and  will  leave 
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appreciable  amounts  of  available  nitrogen  in  the  soil  for  the  suc- 
ceeding crops.  There  is  some  evidence  that  soy  beans  grown  with 
com  in  the  hills  or  drill  rows  is  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  the 
corn,  A  few  growers  have  been  very  successful  with  the  mixed 
crop.  It  may  be  said  that  soy  beans  will  thrive  wherever  the  con- 
ditions are  good  for  the  growth  of  corn.  The  beans  may  be  grown 
in  separate  fields  and  mixed  with  the  com  at  the  cutting-box  in 
the  proportion  of  not  more  than  one-fourth  bean  fodder  for  best 
results.  This  is  the  surest  way  of  enriching  the  silage  with  soy 
beans. 

Early  maturing  varieties  of  soy  beans  may  be  grown  for  their 
ripe  beans  to  be  ground  and  used  as  concentrated  feed,  equal  in 
nutrients  to  oil  meal.  For  hay,  those  varieties  which  grow  slender 
and  rather  tall  are  to  be  preferred.  Maturity  is  not  necessary  for 
hay  purposes.  The  best  silage  varieties  grow  to  a  height  of  three  or 
four  feet  and  branch  freely.  They  need  not  be  any  riper  than  the 
corn  fodder.  For  soiling,  a  succession  of  varieties  which  do  not 
mature  at  the  same  dates  will  be  found  desirable. 

The  culture  of  soy  beans  for  grain  or  for  silage  is  very  similar 
to  that  practiced  with  common  field  beans.  To  grow  hay  it  is  best 
to  sow  as  much  as  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  with  a  grain  drill, 
using  every  hoe.  Phosphatic  fertilizers  are  considered  best 
adapted  to  the  plant.  Inoculation  of  the  seed  is  comparatively 
easy  with  pure  commercial  cultures  or  those  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture*  The  soil  transfer 
method  is  also  used. 

Crimson  clover  and  cowpeas  are  two  legumes  which  are  adapted 
to  a  very  limited  use  in  New  York.  It  rarely  pays  to  sow  them 
north  of  Xew  Jersey.  The  first  is  an  annual  which  is  summer  or 
autumn  sown  and  completes  its  growth  early  the  following  spring. 
While  it  is  a  very  valuable  soil  improver  and  may  be  used  for 
soiling,  it  is  not  a  good  hay  plant,  because  of  the  irritating 
blossom  heads  in  the  animal  stomach.  Cowpeas  are  a  very  tender 
annual  and  adapted  to  warm  soils  and  locations  free  from  summer 
frosts.    Hay  can  be  made  from  them  where  they  will  succeed. 


SOILING,  SUMMER  AND   WINTER 

F.  S.  Peer,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Author  of  Soiling  Ensilage  and  Stable  Construction 

The  most  important  question  before  American  farmers  today 
is  how  to  redeem  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  There  are  at  least  two 
ways  it  can  be  done,  either  by  buying  it  back  in  the  form  of 
commercial  fertilizers  or  growing  it  back  by  a  system  of  farming 
that  makes  the  land  richer  with  each  succeeding  crop. 

Men  with  capital  are  buying  impoverished  farms  at  $100  to 
$150  per  acre  and  are  finding  that  the  average  yield  of  farm 
crops  can  not  be  grown  on  such  land  except  at  a  loss.  Some  of 
them  have  been  smart  enough  to  see  that  by  spending  $50  to  $G0 
per  acre  in  commercial  plant  food  that  they  have  been  able  to 
increase  the  production  of  the  land  so  that  it  pays  a  handsome  per 
cent,  profit  on  the  increased  cost  where  formerly  it  was  worked 
at  a  loss. 

On  land  costing  $100  per  acre  that  produces  only  twenty  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  the  crop  is  undoubtedly  grown  at  a  loss,  but  if 
the  same  acres  can  be  made  to  produce  forty  bushels  per  acre  at 
an  additional  cost  of  $50  to  $100  per  acre  for  plant  food,  the 
additional  twenty  bushels  per  acre  should  return  a  profit  of  10 
to  15  per  cent,  on  land  costing  $150  to  $200  per  acre.  When 
the  fertility  necessary  to  grow  a  crop  with  profit  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  soil,  if  it  is  afterwards  properly  stocked,  the  fertility 
may  be  maintained  by  the  additional  number  of  farm  stock  the 
farm  is  able  to  carry.  This  fact  is  apparent  to  everyone  and 
men  of  business  experience  in  other  lines  are  not  long  in  making 
the  discovery  and  .acting  accordingly.  This  simply  means  that 
farming  on  a  fertile  soil  is  a  profitable  business ;  whereas  farming 
on  an  exhausted  soil  is  unremitting  toil.  For  men  with  the  capital 
to  invest  this  is  perhaps  the  quickest  if  not  the  best  way  of  turning 
a  losing  proposition  to  a  paying  one,  but  many  American  farmers 
are  so  deeply  in  debt,  that  they  have  not  that  extra  $50  to  $100  or 
any  part  of  it  perhaps  to  invest  in  soil  fertility. 

[314] 
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Since  the  government  has  about  come  to  the  end  of  its  profit- 
able disposition  of  the  public  domain  these  conditions  have  been 
somewhat  improved.  The  day  when  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton could  set  up  50,000  emigrants  and  others  in  the  farming  busi- 
ness yearly  with  160  acres  of  virgin  soil,  has  about  come  to  an  end 
although  in  their  madness  to  give  farms  away  they  have  been 
spending  millions  in  irrigating  schemes  in  order  to  make  it  go. 
In  spite  of  all  that,  we  seem  to  have  come  to  the  return  swing  of 
the  pendulum  and  it  appears  as  if  the  day  was  dawning  when 
agriculture,  as  a  business,  could  once  more  hold  up  its  head  and 
be  made  to  pay.  \Mien  that  day  comes,  and  it  is  coming  fast, 
farmers'  sons  and  daughters  and  city  gentlemen's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters with  capital  will  return  to  the  farm. 

I  will  digress  a  few  lines  further,  the  better  to  show  our 
real  position  and  the  necessity  of  winning  back  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  without  further  delay. 

Between  the  years  1880  and  1890  the  farmers'  lands  of  the 
state  of  New  York  depreciated  $44,000,000  and  in  the  state 
of  Ohio  over  $100,000,000,  other  eastern  states  in  like  proportions 
all  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  population.     That  was  the 

state  of  agricultural  decay  in  the  eastern  states  and  had  been 
going  steadily  on  for  at  least  20  years  prior  to  1890.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil,  was  sold  by  the  bushel  and  by  the  ton  and  delivered 
to  market  in  the  hope  of  tiding  matters  over  until  times  were 
better.  This  in  a  word  was  the  general  state  of  the  decay  of 
agricultural  in  the  eastern  states  principally  as  above  stated  by 
the  shortsighted  profligate  land  policy  of  our  own  government. 
The  pendulum  of  oppression  seemed  to  reach  its  furthermost  limit 
about  1905  to  1907. 

The  year  1913  has  come  with  a  brightening  sky  and  money  to 
be  made  in  farming  if  we  only  had  the  capital  in  the  bank  or 
the  fertilitv  in  the  soil. 

I  have  shown  how  men  with  capital  properly  invested  in  plant 
food  may  succeed.  We  now  come  to  the  question  of  all  questions : 
"  How  are  the  ninety  odd  farmers  out  of  the  hundred  who  are 
deeply  in  debt  going  to  succeed  without  capital  ?  "  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit  the  following  solution  —  try  soiling.     This  is  not  theory.     I 
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advise  it  because  it  did  for  me  and  has  done  and  is  doing  for 
others  who  have  profited  by  my  experience,  just  what  so  many 
farmers  now  require  to  turn  a  losing  proposition  and  unremitting 
toil  to  one  of  success  and  profit. 

Perhaps  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible 
my  personal  experience. 

In  the  early  seventies  I  inherited  a  farm  in  Wayne  county, 
N.  Y.  of  127  acres  (100  acres  of  tillable  land).  This  farm  had 
been  worked  on  shares  for  fifty  years.  It  was  naturally  a  pro- 
ductive farm,  but  latterly  it  had  been  "  cropped  to  death."  The 
first  wheat  crop  gave  but  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  and  was  grown, 

harvested  and  delivered  to  market  at  a  loss  of  $1,695  per  acra 
There  were  sixteen  acres  in  the  field.    I  did  a  little  figuring  and 

found  that  at  the  same  rate  for  expenses,  if  the  field  had  produced 

forty  bushels  per  acre  there  would  have  been  a  net  profit  of  $23.05 

per  acre  or  a  total  profit  of  $368.80  against  a  loss  of  $27.12  for 

the  sixteen  acres.     When  one  considers  that  the  average  yield  of 

wheat  in  the  United  States  is  only  about  thirteen  bushels  per 

acre  and  sees  that  there  must  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 

producing  even  less  than  this  to  bring  the  average  so  low,  one 

need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  why  such  farming  does  not  pay. 

This  low  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  gives  an  idea  of  the  general 

condition  of  the  farming  lands  as  to  fertility. 

The  former  owner  of  the  farm  was  able  to  get  along  on  the 
income  from  government  bonds  laid  aside  during  the  war  wheu 
wheat  brought  as  high  as  $2  per  bushel.  This  farm  when  I  took 
possession  carried  but  six  head  of  cattle  and  four  horses.  No 
wonder  the  soil  was  becoming  impoverished.  It  required  about 
sixty  acres  of  hay  and  pasture  to  support  them  summer  and  winter 
besides  what  straw  and  cornstalks  they  consumed,  that  was  grown 
on  the  other  forty  acres  which  was  devoted  to  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
com  and  potatoes. 

The  fences  about  the  fields  were  so  broken  down  and  the  cattle 
became  so  breachy  that  by  the  middle  of  June  we  were  obliged 
to  shut  them  in  the  barnyard  and  feed  them  on  clover  cut  green 
in  the  field.  It  was  the  only  alternative.  Farm  work  was  press- 
ing and  no  material  at  hand  for  repairing  fences.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  what  proved  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
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For  a  few  days  the  cattle  seemed  restless  and  homesick  for  the 
fields.  We  began  feeding  them  in  open  racks  in  the  yard,  but  this 
proved  unsatisfactory.  They  drove  each  other  about  and  hooked 
one  another  so  badly  that  we  finally  shut  them  in  their  winter 
stanchions.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  become  thoroughly  filled, 
they  were  both  reconciled  and  peaceable;  there  is  nothing  like  a 
full  stomach  to  make  a  cow  quiet  and  contended. 

I  was  sorry  for  them  for  it  seemed  so  contrary  to  orthodox 
farming  that  if  it  had  been  possible  I  would  have  relented  and 
turned  them  out.     Fortunately  there  was  no  other  way. 

Presently,  to  my  surprise,  they  began  to  increase  in  flow  of 
milk  and  to  thrive  beyond  all  expectation.  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised also  at  the  very  srmall  piec€f  of  groujid  required  daily  to 
support  them  and  in  far  better  condition  than  at  pasture^  I  was 
also  surprised  to  find  the  extra  labor  was  nominally  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  improved  condition  of  the  cattle  and  the  increase 
in  milk  which  I  imagined  was  in  itself  suflScient  to  pay  cost  of 
cutting  the  clover  and  delivering  it  to  the  barn.  Another  thing, 
the  best  of  all,  we  were  collecting  a  fine  lot  of  stable  manure  under 
cover.  My  faith  in  the  redemption  of  the  old  farm  was  in  barn- 
yard manure  from  the  firet,  but  how  to  get  it?  We  were  four 
miles  from  town,  so  buying  and  hauling  manure  from  there  was 
out  of  the  question. 

A  little  later  we  darkened  the  windows  to  exclude  the  flies,  kept 
them  in  their  winter  stalls  day  times  and  turned  them  out  in  a 
small  grass  paddook  at  night.  Why  not  keep  twelve  cows  instead 
of  six ;  make  twice  as  much  manure  in  quantity^  and  make  a  busi- 
ness of  soiling  them  altogether?  It  seemed  just  the  thing  to 
do  and  I  did  it.  I  turned  the  whole  question  to  soiling  and  I 
found  the  system  quite  able  to  carry  it  and  much  besides.  Soiling 
also  settled  the  fence  question. 

Thus  began  what  proved  to  be  the  most  successful,  most  eco- 
nomical method  of  feeding  farm  stock,  at  the  same  time  the  most 
saving  method  of  obtaining  plant  food  (fertility)  for  the  grow- 
ing crops.  It  settled  several  other  questions,  especially  how  to 
obtain  a  full  flow  of  milk  from  our  cows  during  the  entire  season 
independent  of  parched  pastures,  hot  sun  and  flies. 
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Soiling  enables  the  farmer  to  keep  five  or  six  animals  from  the 
same  ground  that  by  the  pasturing  system  is  required  to  support 
one.  If  a  farm  of  100  acres  will  support  twenty  head  of  cattle 
a  year  by  pasture  in  summer  and  hay  in  winter  it  will  as  easily 
support  lOO  head  by  soiling  in  summer,  with  hay  and  ensilage  in 
winter.  In  other  words,  by  adopting  the  soiling  system,  the 
capacity  of  a  100-acre  farm  is  increased  to  a  500-acre  farm  with- 
out buying  more  land.  The  saving  in  land  alone  is  so  distinct, 
so  undeniable  that  there  seems  no  economy  in  doing  any  other  way. 

Five  head  of  stock  supported  on  land  formerly  devoted  to 
one  means  five  times  as  much  barnyard  manure  in  quantity  to 
start  with.  Manure  made  properly,  handled  under  the  soiling 
system  is  probably  twice  as  valuable  as  that  dropped  at  pasture, 
which  means  it  is  equal  to  about  ten  times  as  much  as  formerly. 

Again  the  soiling  system  furnishes  food  in  abundance  and  with 
the  least  possible  effort  on  the  part-  of  the  animals  throughout  the 
entire  season,  independent  of  parched  pastures  and  ordinary 
drought. 

Our  farm  animals  are  but  machines  (so  many  factories).  Grass, 
forage  and  grain  are  the  raw  material  which  they  convert  into  a 
product  of  greater  value.  It  requires  2  per  cent,  of  the  live 
weight  of  an  animal  per  day  to  heat  the  blood  and  supply  the 
waste.  This  much  an  animal  must  eat  before  it  can  produce  a 
profit  to  the  owner.  The  economy  in  feeding  farm  stock  therefore 
is  not  in  seeing  how  little  but  how  much  they  can  be  induced  to 
eat  (consistent  with  health)  above  th0  2  per  cent,  they  require 
to  maintain  themselves. 

The  same  is  true  with  our  forage  plants;  they,  like  animals, 
live,  feed,  grow  and  die.  It  is  only  by  feeding  them  liberally 
that  we  can  expect  them  to  produce  bountifully.  Our  acres 
are  also  factories  for  converting  plant  food  of  small  value,  like 
barnyard  manure,  into  grasses,  forage  and  grain  of  greater  value. 
The  profit  of  an  acre  depends  not  on  .how  little  plant  food  we  can 
get  along  with  but  how  much  we  can  induce  our  growing  crops  to 
consume  consistent  with  economy.  The^soiling  system  is  in  |>erfect 
harmony  with  these  ideas  and  systems  of  farming.  I  might  also 
mention  the  saving  of  food — cattle  will  readily  eat  in  their  stalls 
much  that  they  trample,  waste  and  destroy  in  the  fields  where 
they  seek  only  the  choicest. 
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By  keeping  cattle  in  darkened,  well-ventilated  stables  day  times 
and  only  turning  them  out  nights,  they  are  protected  from  the 
exhausting  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  annoyance  of  flies  that  in  pas- 
ture will  drive  them  nearly  to  distraction.  The  value  of  the  system 
in  this  respect  can  not  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents. 

My  claim  for  the  system  is  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  economi- 
cal method  of  building  up  a  run  down  farm,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  system  is  that  it  is  practically  accomplished  without  money ;  at 
least  there  is  no  way  one  can  accomplish  so  much  with  such  a 
small  outlay.  This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  extra  labor ;  when 
we  come  to  put  it  to  the  test  it  turns  out  to  be  mostly  scarecrow. 
No  where  or  in  no  form  of  farm  labor  thaf  I  have  ever  met  with 
can  a  person  accomplish  so  much  for  so  little. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  practical  results  in  my  own  case.  Hun- 
dreds of  farmers  who  have  followed  my  advice  have  accomplished 
even  better  results. 

On  th0  100  acres  (arable  land)  in  the  farm  above  referred  to,  I 
found  ten  to  twelve  head  of  stock  required  at  hay  and  pasture 
sixty  acres  for  their  forage  for  the  year ;  this  left  me  about  forty 
acres  for  marketable  crops.  Three  years  after  adopting  a  strict 
soiling  system  the  same  farm  was  carrying  13  full-grown  cows,  5 
yearlings,  4  calves,  4  horses,  2  colts,  70  sheep  and  lambs  and  6 
brood  sowa.  Estimating  900  to  1,000  pounds  for  a  full-grown 
animal  the  above  was  equivalent  to  about  36  head  of  full-grown 
farm  stock.  These  36  head  were  supported  from  the  product  of  30 
acres  of  land  and  this  was  about  the  average  for  the  next  three 
years.  This  left  me  about  seventy  acres  for  marketable  crops.  It 
will  be  seen  that  while  I  was  keeping  36  head  of  cattle  by  soiling 
and  ensilage  on  about  half  of  the  land  required  for  12  head  by  hay 
and  pasture,  I  had  at  the  same  time  nearly  doubled  the  average 
on  the  same  farm  for  marketable  crops. 

These  animals  were  fed  as  much  straw  as  they  would  eat,  grown 
on  the  land  devoted  to  marketable  crops  and  their  grain  rations 
and  bedding  as  well.  This  was  also  the  case  with  the  12  head  on 
the  sixty  acres.  The  four  horses  were  fed  soiling  crops  summers 
and  were  wintered  principally  on  cut  straw,  cornstalks  and  grain. 
Most  of  the  land  devoted  to  soiling  was  made  to  produce  two  crops 
per  year,  namely,  all  that  was  sown  the  fall  previous  to  rye  and 
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some  of  the  early  spring  crops  like  barley,  oats  and  peas  were  fol- 
lowed with  corn,  millet,  etc.,  the  same  season.  The  first  wheat  crop 
on  the  old  farm  was  but  15  bushels  per  acre  in  1875.  The  last  one 
on  the  same  field  averaged  30^  bushels  per  acre,  ^o  commer- 
cial fertilizer  Was  used  in  the  meantime. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  on  any  good  farm  of  150  acres 
capable  of  producing  140  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  after  a 
few  years'  experience  one  could  easily  support  equal  to  100  head 
of  full-grown  animals  from  100  acres  and  have  50  acres  left  to 
grow  the  necessary  grain  and  straw  to  provide  their  entire  mainte- 
nance in  a  healthy,  thriving  condition.  This  does  not  take  into 
account  the  forced  feeding  of  grain  rations  for  dairy  cows,  and 
leaves  ten  acres  for  roads,  buildings,  gardens,  etc.  Where  some 
fail  in  attempting  to  soil  their  cattle,  is  that  they  only  try  partial 
soiling,  in  which  case  they  have  about  all  the  extra  labor  and  only 
half  of  the  benefits.  Another  stumbling  block  is  that  they  do  not 
feed  often  enough  per  day  and  sometimes  find  dairy  cows  shrink- 
ing  in  milk  with  a  rack  full  of  green  forage  before  them.  The 
trouble  is  not  with  the  system  of  soiling  but  the  system  of  feeding. 
When  a  cow  is  given  more  green  forage  at  a  feeding  than  she  can 

consume,  and  breathes  upon  what  is  left  for  a  time,  she  will  only 
eat  it  when  hunger  compels  her  to  do  so.     No  doubt  many  a 

man  has  given  up  soiling  because  the  cows  shrunk  in  milk  for 
this  very  reason.  They  should  be  fed  soiling  crops  three  times 
per  day  and  their  mangers  cleaned  out;  if  any  is  left  between 
feedings  the  hogs  will  be  very  pleased  to  get  it. 

Of  soiling  crops,  rye,  oats,  peas,  barley,  clover,  alfalfa,  sweet 
com  (the  rye  in  the  fall),  the  spring  and  summer  crops  should  be 
sown  in  succession  estimating  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  square 
rod  per  day  for  each  full  grown  animal,  and  sow  each  week 
enough  for  a  liberal  week's  feeding.  There  are  160  square  rods 
in  an  acre  which  at  one-half  a  square  rod  per  day  makes  nearly  a 
year's  feeding  from  one  acre.  If  the  land  is  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  one-fourth  of  a  square  rod  is  all  a  cow  can  possibly 
be  induced  to  eat  in  a  day;  this  means  nearly  two  years'  feeding 
from  an  acre  of  land  by  soiling  from  it  instead  of  five  acres  for 
one  cow  by  hay  and  pasture.  Twenty  tons  of  silage  per  acre  will 
also  feed  two  cows  for  a  year  except  for  grain.     The  100-acre 
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farm  Lad  about  12  acres  of  soiling  crops,  8  of  silage,  4  of  grass 
and  5  of  pasture,  the  latter  an  old  orchard  for  sheep  and  young 
things,  with  soiling  crops  as  the  principal  source  of  forage  supply. 
As  to  feeding  ensilage  in  the  summer  in  place  of  soiling  crops,  I 
prefer  the  latter  with  the  ensilage  to  help  out  in  case  of  need. 

This,  inl  short,  was  my  experience  on  the  old  farm  which  was 
forced  upon  me. 

The  adoption  of  strict  soiling  will  not  only  enrich  the  farm  in 
a  sure  and  economical  way  but  each  succeeding  crop  leaves  the 
soil  in  better  condition  for  the  ensuing  crop  than  it  was  before 
that  crop  was  taken.  That  is  farming.  More  stock  means  more 
plant  food.  More  plant  food  means  more  forage  and  grain.  More 
forage  and  grain  means  more  stock  and  so  on.  This  to  my  way  of 
thinking  is  the  very  art  and  science  of  agriculture.  The  lesson 
soiling  will  teach  any  one  capable  of  being  taught  is,  how  to 
redeem  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  growing  it  back  into  the  soil 
instead  of  buying  it  back. 

I  believe  that  this  without  question  is  the  most  important  lesson 
within  the  whole  realm  of  agriculture  today  and  one  that  must 

be  learned  by  every  one  before  he  can  possibly  hope  to  succeed  at 
farming.  This  is  being  realized  now  as  never  before.  I  said  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again  in  a  little  work  on  soiling  way 
back  in  1881,  and  for  five  years  before  that  when  going  about  the 
country  to  farmers'  clubs,  preaching  soiling,  later  ensilage,  which 
enabled  me  to  continue  the  system  through  the  winter.  In  fact 
my  first  work  on  soiling  was  called  "  Soiling,  Summer  and 
Winter  "  or  "  The  Economy  in  Feeding  Farm  Stock,"  already  re- 
ferred to. 

Anyone  can  live  on  the  fertility  of  the  virgin  soil  but  that  is 
not  farming,  and  that  is  what  the  great  majority  of  government- 
made  farmers  have  been  doing  for  the  last  fifty  years.  These 
are  the  men  who  are  now  going  to  Canada  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  take  another  gift  from  the  Canadian  government 
One  of  them  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  You  can't  tell  me  any- 
thing about  farming,  I've  worn  out  two  good  farms  already." 

By  beginning  with  the  soiling  system  for  summer  feeding  one 
will  soon  find  he  is  able  to  keep  more  stock  summers  than  during 
the  winter.     By  that  time  he  should  have  made  money  enough  to 
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build  a  silo,  then  he  will  be  enabled  to  go  on  soiling  winters  as 
well  as  summers, —  that  is  just  what  soiling  did  for  me.  It  ia  the 
most  practical  lesson  in  agriculture  I  ever  received.  There  is 
no  system  of  farm  management  to  compare  with  it  for  building 
up  a  run  down  farm  without  money  and  practically  without 
price.  Nothing  can  compare  with  it  for  a  practical  lesson  in 
farming  and  the  science  of  agriculture. 

I  freely  acknowledge  that  I  owe  whatever  success  I  attained 
as  a  farmer  to  soiling;  I  also  owe  to  the  same  source  whatever 
reputation  I  made  for  myself  as  a  breeder  of  farm  stock,  for  it 
was  only  by  adopting  the  former  that  the  latter  became  possible. 

Again  I  say  to  any  man  who  would  build  up  the  fertility  of  his 
soil  in  the  surest,  most  economical  way,  and  who  aspire  to  the 
honorable  distinction  of  being  a  real  farmer,  to  try  soiling  and 
after  that  with  the  first  money  he  can  make  or  borrow  to  build  a 
cement  manure  receptacle.  I  consider  that  in  no  possible  way 
can  a  farmer  invest  to  better  advantage.  Next  he  should  build  a 
silo  and  that  means  the  soiling  system  summer  and  winter. 


THE    SILO  — AN    ECONOMICAL    FACTOR    IN    DAIRY 

FEEDING 

Edwabd  van  Alstyne,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes 

Before  one  becomes  interested  in  specific  directions  for  the 
accomplishment  of  any  line  of  work,  he  must  realize  that  such 
work  is  necessary.  Therefore,  I  shall  first  give  three  reasons 
why  it  is  worth  while  for  a  dairyman  to  build,  to  grow  corn  for, 
and  feed  from  a  silo  —  all  economic  ones.  Afterward,  I  shall 
give  some  suggestions  as  to  the  corn,  the  structure,  it^  filling,  and 
feeding  the  contents.  In  all,  I  shall  be  general  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  give  specific  scientific  details,  which  would  be  impos- 
sible in  so  brief  a  treatise,  since  I  desire  to  cofvet  a  wide  field. 

The  silo  is  economical  because  by  its  use  we  utilize  thef  entire 
corn  plant  at  its  best.  It  provides  a  succulent  food  in  the  cheapest 
possible  way  at  a  season  when  such  food  is  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is 
the  cheapest  way  in  which  the  com  crop  can  be  harvested. 

First, — Analysis  shows  that  one-half  of  the  feeding  value  of  the 
corn  stalk  is  contained  in  thie  portion  below  the  ear.  Even  a 
casual  examination  of  the  butt  of  the  stalk  when  green,  will  wit- 
ness to  its  juiciness  as  compared  with  the  leaves  and  tips.  When 
this  is  dried,  the  starch  and  sugar,  which  makes  it  of  high  food 
value,  is  turned  into  woody  fibre  largely  indigestible.  Hence, 
what  was  once  the  best  is  rejected  by  the  animal  and  if  uncut 
must  be  thrown  out  —  to  try  the  Christianity  of  the  man  who 
handles  the  manure.  When  put  into  the  silo  all  of  this  is  readily 
eaten.  This  difference  gave  a  neighbor  who  fed  from  the  silo 
for  the  first  time  1 5  tons  more  of  hay  to  sell  in  the  spring,  which 
quantity  he  had  formerly  needed  for  forage. 

Second. —  Every  farmer  knows  the  value  of  pasture  grass  as 
food  for  all  animals,  owing  chiefly  to  its  succulence.  To  prove 
this,  one  may  take  the  clippings  from  a  lawn  and  immediately  feed 
them  to  a  cow.  She  will  consume  from  80  to  100  pounds  daily, 
and  analysis  shows  them  to  be  90  per  cent,  water.  Yet  the  cow 
will  thrive  if  she  has  all  she  needs.     Dry  most  of  the  water  from 
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these  clippings  —  when  about  one-quarter  of  the  weight  remains 
—  and  give  the  cow  all  she  will  eat  with  abundant  water.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  she  will  show  the  effects  both  in  loss  of  milk  and 
flesh. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  com  stalk.  Properly  grown  and  en- 
siloed  it  will  contain  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  water  and  from 
6  to  10  per  cent,  of  crude  fibre.  Dry  it  and  the  water  is  reduced 
one-half,  but  th0  fibre  has  increased  three  times. 

For  an  animal  to  do  its  best,  succulence  must  be  provided.  In 
winter  such  must  come  from  roots  or  silage.  The  former  are  ex- 
pensive; the  latter  cheap.  Why  dry  the  water  from  the  com?  I 
have  proved  beyonrd  question  that  I  can  make  as  much  flesh  or 
milk  from  ensiloed  stalks  —  not  counting  the  grain  —  as  I  can 
from  the  same  stalks  fed  dry  and  well  housed,  and  two  pounds  of 
grain  a  dj^y  extra  per  animal. 

Third. —  The  first  two  propositions  will  more  readily  be 
granted  than  the  third  —  the  objection  that  it  costs  too  much  to 
put  the  corn  in  the  silo.  Once  the  writer  thought  so,  but  became 
satisfied  that  the  two  reasons  first  given  would  overbalance  the  last. 
Today  he  knows  that  there  is  no  way  the  entire  crop  can  be  so 
cheaply  handled  as  through  the  silo  after  the  cost  of  the  structure 
has  been  considered.  Many  can  testify  that  the  saving  of  fodder 
and  grain  in  product  has  paid  for  the  cost  of  the  structure  the 
first  year. 

We  now  take  into  account  both  grain  and  stalk.  It  has  been 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  corn  in  the  silo  is  equally  as  valu- 
able for  food  as  when  it  is  ground  into  meal.  Let  one  illustration 
suffice.  At  the  Pan  American  "  Model  Dairy  "  fifty  cows  were  on 
test  for  six  months  to  determine  the  value  of  product  over  cost 
of  production,  and  the  men  in  charge  economized  in  every  way 
to  save  on  the  cost  of  rations.  The  cows  were  fed  silage  contain- 
ing a  goodly  amount  of  com  and  at  the  outset  most  or  all  wer€ 
fed  some  commeal.  It  was  noticeable  that  after  a  short  time  thev 
voluntarily  ceased  to  feed  the  latter  as  the  milk  returns  showed 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  feed  it  in  addition  to  the  com  on  the  silage ; 
and  so  long  as  the  silage  lasted  no  more  corn  meal  was  fed  except 
occasionally  to  a  cow  thin  in  flesh  and  to  the  Shorthorns  from 
which  they  were  endeavoring  to  make  milk  and  beef  at  the  same 
time. 
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It  will  cost  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  com  to  husk 
it;  another  tenth  to  grind  it  —  if  an  honest  miller  does  the  job; 
which  is  one-fifth  of  the  value  spent  to  put  the  meal  back  with  the 
com  stalks  on  which  it  grew,  not  one  whit  better  than  when  it  had 
been  cooked  in  the  silo.  Every  handling  of  the  plant  adds  to  the 
expense.  When  it  can  be  cut,  placed  on  the  wagon  and  run  through 
a  cutter  into  the  silo  ready  to  feed,  the  cost  is  concentrated  in  a 
brief  time  and  is  realized ;  when  it  is  spread  over  several  months 
the  additional  cost  is  not  apprehended. 

The  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  all  these  points  is  the  increase  of 
silos  in  the  hands  of  poor  men  over  the  entire  state.  The  silo  is 
a  necessity  to  the  poor  man.  He  must  produce  as  cheaply  as 
possible;  only  the  rich  can  afford  to  waste  the  most  valuable  part 
of  his  fodder.  Be  without  cheap  succulence  and  be  out  unneces- 
sarily for  labor. 

THE  BEST  CORN  FOR  THE  SILO 

In  a  general  way,  the  best  corn  is  that  which  will  give  the  largest 
growth  of  mature  stalks  and  grain  in  the  locality  where  it  is 
grown.  While  silage  is  pre-eminently  a  forage  crop  and  bulk  is 
important,  it  does  not  pay  to  obtain  this  at  the  expense  of  quality. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the  highest  amount  of 
food  value  from  an  acre  of  com  is  obtained  when  the  plants  are  far 
enough  apart  to  permit  the  sun  to  develop,  through  the  green 
leaf,  the  maximum  amount  of  sugai*  and  starch,  and  mature 
the  ear  to  the  glazing  state.  Then  is  the  ideal  time  to  silo  it.  In 
most  places  some  variety  of  dent  corn  will  serve,  but  where  the  corn 
season  13  short,  an  early  maturing  flint  —  necessarily  smaller 
—  will  bd  better.  I  have  found  that  cattle  require  a  less  quantity 
to  satisfy  them  of  thoroughly  matured  corn  than  of  that  only 
partially  so. 

Ordinarily,  it  is  best  to  plant  in  drills  three  to  three  and  one-half 
fcQt  apart  with  stalks  about  eight  inches  in  the  row.  On  land 
very  weedy,  three  feet  each  way,  three  stalks  in  a  hill,  will  enable 
one  to  combat  the  weeds  to  better  advantage  and  practically  the 
same  amount  of  corn  will  be  obtained  although  at  greater  expense 
in  planting,  and  the  harvester  will  not  work  quite  so  well  as  when 
there  is  practically  a  continuous  row. 
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Whether  many  or  few  ears  are  desirable  is  a  much  debated  ques- 
tion. Certainly  one  should  strive  to  put  all  the  corn  his  animals 
need  in  the  silo.  How  much  this  will  be,  depends  on  whether  he  is 
feeding  for  milk  or  flesh  and  whether  the  milk  cows  are  fat  or 
lean.  For  the  ordinary  milking  dairy  I  have  found  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  ears  to  each  ten  tons  of  stalks  a 
desirable  amount,  which  the  cows  will  digest  and  assimilate.  It 
does  not  pay  to  put  in  more  and  have  it  passed  undigested  into  the 
gutter. 

MANNER    OF    FILLING 

Whether  the  corn  is  put  into  the  silo  quickly  or  slowly  is  largely 
an  individual  matter.  If  it  is  well  matured  or  very  dry,  the  sooner 
after  cutting  the  better.  If  very  juicy  —  as  it  will  be  in  a  wet  sea- 
son or  when  one  must  cut  a  little  immature,  always  to  be  avoided, 
—  it  is  a  positive  advantage  to  dry  out  some  of  the  surplus  water. 
Certain  it  is  that  com  can  be  put  in  the  silo  much  dryer  and 
keep,  than  was  formerly  supposed.  It  is  always  better  to  run  the 
risk  of  frost  than  to  put  the  corn  in  immature,  since  if  put  in  at 
once  after  being  frosted,  there  will  be  little  loss.  Doctor  Hills, 
Director  of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  found  there  was 
only  2  per  cent,  difference  in  food  value  between  that  frosted  and 
unfrosted. 

Modern  tools  such  as  the  corn  harvester,  low,  wide-tire  wagon, 
the  gasoline  engine,  blower,  cutter,  traveling  feed  table  with 
jointed  pipe  running  into  the  silo  for  easy  distribution,  make 
a  formerly  slow  and  heavy  job  a  quick  and  comparatively  easy  one. 

THE  KIND  OF  SILO 

There  are  three  things  necessary  in  a  good  silo ;  it  must  be  tight, 
strong  and  durable  —  the  latter  an  important  factor  in  true 
economy.  Unquestionably,  the  round  silo  is  most  desirable.  None 
should  be  less  than  20  feet  deep,  since  the  downward  pressure 
compacting  it  is  most  important  in  excluding  the  air.  It  is  always 
better  for  this  reason  to  have  a  greater  depth  and  less  surface 
area.  One  can  easily  determine  what  capacity  he  will  require  if 
he  has  a  given  amount  of  stock  and  knows  the  length  of  time  he 
must  feed.  A  cubic  foot  of  ensilage,  after  settling,  will  weigh  40 
pounds.    This  is  a  liberal  daily  ration  for  a  1,000-pound  animal. 
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The  following  table  shows  tlie  capacity  of  various  sizes  of  silos: 

A  BJlo  12  ft.  diameter,  24  ft.  deep,  will  contain  48  tons  and  will  ke«p  ten 
cows  for  240  days. 

A  ailo  15  ft.  diameter,  24  ft.  deep,  will  contain  72  tons  and  will  keep  fifteen 
cows  Z4D  days. 

A  ailo  14  ft.  diameter,  30  ft.  deep,  will  contain  00  tons  and  will  k«ep  twenty 
cows  240  daya. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  allow  additioiial  capacity  in  case  of  en- 
larging the  herd,  or  for  sDmmer  feeding. 


The  silo  most  in  evidence  is  the  stave  with  iron  hoops.  When 
made  of  first-class  lumber  they  are  tight  and  strong,  but  neces- 
sarily costly  and  not  particularly  durable.  The  poorest  stave  is 
usually  the  measure  of  the  silo's  life.  Unless  some  attention  is 
paid  to  keeping  the  hoops  well  drawn  up,  the  staves  will  slacken 
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and  the  silo  fail  to  be  tight  and  fall  down  or  blow  over.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  such,  resembling  a  man  who  has  imbibed  too 
much  of  another  product  of  com. 

Today  one  can  build  a  silo  of  cement,  if  gravel  and  sand  are 
convenient,  nearly  or  quite  as  cheaply  as  he  can  one  of  first-class 
staves.  It  will  be  tight  and  strong  and  will  stand  until  "  Gabriel 
blows  his  trumpet.''  There  are  many  who  provide  the  frames 
and  build  by  contract  the  solid  cement  wall  silo.  I  know  of  several 
such  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  The  statement  that  silos  of  this 
kind  do  not  keep  the  contents  in  good  condition  is  erroneous.  The 
hollow-block  structure  is  even  more  desirable  but  somewhat  more 
expensive. 

There  is  a  third  type  with  a  hollow  wall  made  in  a  patent  iron 
form  in  a  quarter  circle  which  is  moved  around  the  wall  until  the 
ring  is  completed.  A  silo  of  this  sort  is  cheaper  than  one  of  staves 
and  to  be  preferred  if  one  does  not  have  to  purchase  the  frame 
for  a  single  silo.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  such  a 
silo  28  feet  high  and  14  feet  across,  on  the  farm  of  A.  T.  Ogden, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  erected  at  a  total  cost  of  less  than  $180  which 
includes  the  labor  of  his  teams  drawing  materials  at  $4  per  day. 
The  vitrified  glazed  tile  make  an  excellent  silo  comparable  with 
the  cement  blocks,  fully  as  expensive. 

I  would  unhesitatingly  advise  any  one  who  can  afford  to  build 
a  first-class  silo,  to  invest  a  little  more  and  build  of  cement  or  tile. 
Por  the  man  who  feels  that  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  is  more 
than  he  can  spare,  particularly  if  he  has  his  own  lumber,  a  silo 
with  wooden  hoops  sided  up  and  down  with  paper  between  the 
boards,  can  be  built  for  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  will 
serve  for  a  number  of  years,  when  he  should  have  saved  enough  to 
build  a  permanent  one.  In  the  end  it  is  more  true  economy  to 
borrow  the  money,  if  need  be,  and  build  of  cranent  at  the  outset 

THE  summer  silo 

There  is  no  supplemental  feed  in  summer  so  cheap,  so  sure,  or 
better  thjin  silage.  At  the  "  Model  Dairy  "  above  referred  to,  we 
found  silage  —  and  that  not  of  the  best  —  a  cheaper  food  at  $2  a 
ton  than  selected  green  feed  at  $1.75.  Personally  for  summer 
food  I  should  prefer  the  compact  contents  in  the  lower  part  of  a 
deep  silo  to  those  of  a  smaller  one  kept  especially  for  this  purpose. 
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fobace  plants  otheb  than  cobn 
Com  ia  pre-eminently  the  crop  for  the  silo  becauee  of  the  quan- 
tity which  eau  be  grown  on  an  acre,  and  when  dried  the  loss  ia 
proportionately  greater  than  with  plants  having  smaller  stalks. 
Also,  it  keeps  better  ensiloed  than  the  leguminous  ones  which 
develop  a  different  ferment,  or  those  with  a  hollow  stalk  carrying  a 
quantity  of  air.  Nevertheless  other  crops  may  he  and  are  often 
so  kept  with  profit.  Sometimes  clover  hay  or  the  first  cutting  of 
alfalfa  should  be  harvested  when  the  weather  is  not  favorable  for 
curing.     This  can  be  put  in  the  silo  if  one  has  the  space,  or  the 
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silo  can  be  partially  filled  and  the  contents  fed  during  the  summer 
before  the  room  is  needed  for  corn.  They  should  be  put  in  imme- 
diately after  cutting,  since  if  allowed  to  wilt  they  will  not  keep 
well.  On  account  of  the  increased  weight,  it  is  an  expensive  under- 
taking ;  henee  I  do  not  recommend  it  except  when  they  can  not  well 
he  handled  dry.  A  cutting  of  second  crop  clover  or  alfalfa  ready 
at  the  time  when  one  is  filling  the  silo  with  corn  can  be  run  in 
■with  it.  It  will  keep  much  better  than  alone  and  furnish  needed 
protein  in  the  ration.  The  same  Is  true  of  oats  and  peas.  The 
vines  of  the  latter  are  kept  in  silos  at  the  canneries  and  nearby 
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farmers  find  it  well  worth  while  to  haul  them  in  winter.  Many  are 
planting  the  medium  green  soy  bean  with  the  com,  adding  at  least 
one-third  of  this  seed,  and  find  it  increases  the  product  from  the 
acre,  but  more  particularly  adds  to  the  feeding  value.  Care  in  such 
cases  must  be  exercised  that  the  beans  are  not  planted  too  deep, 
since  Ihe  cotyledons  of  the  beans  will  not  push  through.  All  these 
must  always  be  supplemental  to  com  which  is  to  be  depended  on 
to  supply  succulence,  forage  and  the  carbonaceous  part  of  the 
ration.  The  protein  in  the  main  must  come  from  alfalfa,  clover 
and  purchased  by-products.  Animals  fed  on  silage  crave  st>me 
dry  food  and  the  clovers  ordinarily  can  be  so  used  with  com- 
paratively little  water. 


Fio.  87. —  Part  of  60-Acbe  Cornfield,  Adirondack  Farms,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FEEniKO   VALUE 

I  have  already  emphasized  the  feeding  value  of  silage.  The  old 
idea  that  it  would  spoil  the  milk  has  now  passed.  This  had  a 
foundation  in  fact,  for  the  thickly  sowed  immature  corn  put  in 
the  silo  in  the  early  days  was  exceedingly  sour.  Such  silage  com- 
pelled the  Borden  Condensed  Milk  people  to  place  a  ban  on  it 
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which  has  now  been  lifted.  With  well  matured  com  put  in  a  tight 
silo,  nearly  as  fine  an  article  of  milk  can  be  made  as  with  grass. 
The  finest  quality  and  highest  priced  dairy  products  going  into  our 
markets  are  made  from  silo-fed  cows.  It  should  always  be  fed 
after  milking  as  there  is  a  gas  or  ferment  which  the  cow  seems  to 
absorb,  and  fed  just  before  or  during  milking,  will  often  be  found 
in  the  product. 

For  beef  making  the  silo  is  of  equal  value  as  in  milk  production, 
but  animals  so  fed  have  their  pores  more  open  and  should  not  be 
exposed  as  can  those  fed  a  dry  product  Silage-fed  beef  has  a 
juiciness  not  found  in  that  made  from  dry  feeds  alone. 

When  one  is  feeding  heavily  of  silage,  which  is  a  laxative,  he 
may  with  safety  use  increased  amounts  of  the  concentrated  con- 
stipating feeds,  such  as  cottonseed  meal. 

Silage  is  to  be  commended  as  a  feed  for  calves  or  young  stock. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  food,  lacking  as  it  does  bone  and  muscle  ma- 
terial, but  when  these  are  supplied  as  above,  to  my  mind  the  silo 
is  the  factor  that  enables  -a  man  on  the  average  farm  under 
present  day  conditions  to  carry  on  dairying  with  profit. 


PURCHASED  GRAINS  FOR  THE  DAIRY 

D.  P.  WiTTES,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 
Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  New  York 
State  farmers  purchased  comparatively 
small  amounts  of  grain,  but  at  the  present 
time  a  very  large  portion  of  the  grain  fed 
13  brought  into  the  state  from  the  West  or 
South.  A  good  authority  on  the  subje<^t  has 
recently  said,  "  The  people  of  New  York 
State  purchase  annually  more  than  two 
million  tons  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs." 
Let  us  consider  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  great  change. 

In  the  early  days  farmers  had  their  cows  freshen  in  the  dpriug 
and  give  milk  during  the  summer  months  and  early  fall;  but 
before  winter  they  were  dry,  and  during  this  non-producing  period 
of  from  three  to  five  months  were  fed  on  dry  roughage.  Most 
of  the  production  period  was  while  the  cows  were  feeding  on 
the  then  luxuriant  pasture  grasses,  which  were  good  food.  The 
remainder  of  the  milking  period  they  were  fed  on  roughage  and 
grain  raised  on  the  farm. 

When  dairymen  began  to  have  cowa  freshen  in  the  fall  and 
give  milk  during  the  winter  months  a  different  condition  arose. 
The  roughage  fed  was  largely  timothy  hay  and  dry  corn  stalks, 
two  very  carbonaceous  foods.  The  grain  was  largely  corn,  oats 
and  buckwheat.  From  this  eombination  but  a  small  amount  of 
milk  could  be  obtained. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  addition  of  linsced-oil  meal,  a  rich 
protein  feed,  greatly  increased  the  milk  flow.  The  use  of  this 
feed  was  followed  by  the  introduction  upon  the  market  of  cotton- 
seed and  gluten  meals.  These  feeding  stuffs,  all  very  rich  in 
protein  which  the  cowa  were  greatly  in  need  of,  in  addition  to 
the  carbonaceous  farm  ration,  brought  much  better  results. 
I3M1 
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Encouraged  by  better  returns  dairymen  began  to  study  the 
balanced  ration  and  have  since  become  quite  efficient  in  the  work 
of  combining  the  diflFerent  feeds  most  economically,  and  to  best 
suit  the  varied  conditions  under  which  they  are' placed  during 
the  year. 

The  manufacturers  of  oatmeal,  starch  and  other  products  were 
quick  to  see  an  outlet  for  their  by-products,  and  were  soon  turn- 
ing out  large  quantities  of  materials,  a  few  of  which  were  good, 
but  others  were  practically  worthless.  All  pf  these  have  been 
mixed  with  some  good  materials  and  sold  to  farmers  under  high 
sounding  names  for  a  good  price,  and  in  many  instances  when 
the  farmer  parted  with  his  money  it  was  to  see  little  or  no  return 
for  it. 

Oat  hulls,  from  the  oatmeal  factories,  which  are  not  as  valu- 
able per  ton  as  good  oat  straw,  have  been  made  into  oat  chop  and 
sold  for  many  times  their  value.  Cottonseed  meal  is  being  dis- 
placed by  cottonseed  feed,  the  latter  containing  the  shuck  of 
cotton  seed.  Gluten  meal  has  given  way  to  gluten  feed,  which 
means  that  the  corn  bran  has  been  added.  Buckwheat  middlings 
have  mixed  with  them  the  shuck,  an  indigestible  material  that  is 
worse  than  worthless  as  a  food  for  animals;  yet,  if  the  farmer 
buys  any  of  these  feeds  he  must  pay  for  such  valueless  materials. 

Linseed  oil,  cottonseed  meal,  gluton  meal,  distillers  dried  grains 
and  many  of  the  other  by-products  are  from  80  to  90  per  cent, 
digestible  and  are  rich  in  protein.  They  are  almost  a  necessity 
to  mix  with  the  farm  feeds,  in  order  to  compound  an  economical 
ration  for  winter  feeding  to  produce  milk. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  a  farmer  with  an  analysis  of  feeds,  such 
as  a  chemist  might  furnish  him,  will  be  able  to  compound  a 
ration  for  a  dairy  cow  that  will  exactly  fit  her  needs.  Timothy 
hay  differs  in  composition,  depending  on  the  time  of  cutting, 
the  season  (whether  wet  or  dry)  and  the  environment  generally. 
Com  silage  differs  in  composition  for  the  same  and  other  reasons. 
It  varies  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  pounds  of  water  to  the  hun- 
dred; from  a  good  supply  of  grain  to  none  at  all,  and  from  a 
mildly  acid  to  a  very  acid  condition.  For  these  reasons  the 
average  analysis  may  not  be  correct  for  the  food  being  used  to 
compound  a  particular  ration,  hence  one  is  never  sure  that  the 
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ration  is  correctly  compounded.  Besides  these  variations  the 
animals  to  be  fed  differ  in  constitutional  make  up  and  in  ability 
to  digest  and  assimilate  food. 

Begardless  of  variations  in  food  and  animal,  the  tables  for 
compounding  rations  are  very  helpful  in  assisting  the  farmer  to 
combine  a  more  economical  ration  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible. 

Dairymen  will  do  well  to  study  carefully  the  cost  and  digesti- 
bility of  the  feeds  they  buy,  for  it  is  only  the  digestible  part  that 
is  of  value.  None  of  the  grains  are  entirely  digestible,  but  the 
range  is  from  about  60  to  90  per  cent,  in  the  better  materials, 
wheat  bran  and  distillers  dried  grains  covering  about  those  ex- 
tremes. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  digestible  material  and 
ash  in  one  hundred  pounds. 

Pounds 
digestible 

Distillers  dried  grains 88 . 6 

Corn 84.3 

Hominy 84.0 

Rye    81.5 

Cottonseed  meal 80 . 6 

Gluten  feed  80.6 

Wheat  middlings 79.7 

Wheat  79.8 

Linseed  oil  meal 77 . 7 

Barley    77. 3 

Buckwheat  middlings 73.9 

Oats    67 .5 

Brewers  dried  grains 6*5 .7 

Buckwheat    67.7 

Wheat  bran ^ 59.5 


Ration  No.  1.    Cost  25.6  cents. 

Price 

Food  per  ton 

Corn  silage   $5  00 

Red  clover  hay 12  00 

Com  meal    30  00 

Distillers  dried  grains 32  00 

Cottonseed  meal  32  00 


Protein 

Carbohy- 
drat*s 

Pounds 
of  ash 

22.8 

39.7 

1.8 

7.1 

64.8 

1.26 

8.9 

61.0 

2.2 

8.3 

65.5 

1.98 

38.5 

18.7 

7.05 

23.0 

49.2 

.73 

13.9 

47.0 

2.7 

9.2 

64.9 

1.71 

28.3 

32.8 

6.1 

9.5 

66.1 

2.48 

22.0 

33.4 

4.7 

9.1 

44.7 

3.1 

16.2 

35.5 

4.72 

7.7 

49.2 

2.77 

12.6 

44.1 

5.8 

Pounds 

Protein 
pounds 

Total 
digestible 
nutrients 

pounds 

40 

.560 

6.880 

10 

1.050 

4.900 

3 

.234 

2.529 

2% 

.570 

2.210 

1 

.370 

.806 

2.790         17.325 
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Ration  Ko.  2.    CoBt  25.8  cents. 

Price 
per  ton 

Com  silage   $5  00 

Red  clover  hay 12  00 

Corn  meal   30  00 

Brewers  dried  grain 28  00 

Cottonseed  meal  32  00 


Pounds 
40 

Protein 
pounds 

.560 

10 

1.050 

3 

.234 

3 

.600 

1 

.376 

Total 
digestible 
nutrients 

pounds 

6.880 
4.900 
2.520 
1.971 
.806 


2 . 820    17 . 086 


The  above  rations  are  alike  except  that  in  number  two,  brewers 
dried  grains  are  substituted  for  the  distillers  dried  grains  used 
in  number  one.  The  brewers  dried  grains  are  estimated  at  $28 
and  the  distillers  dried  grains  at  $32  a  ton.  One-half  pound  less 
of  the  distillers  grains  are  used  than  of  the  brewers  grains ;  yet, 
on  account  of  the  higher  digestibility  of  the  former,  the  total 
digestible  nutrients  are  more  in  number  one  and  the  cost  a 
little  less. 

Ration  No.  3.     Cost  27.4  cents. 

Corn  silage    $5  00  40  .560  6.880 

Timothy  hay   12  00  10  .280  4.810 

Gluten  feed   30  00  2  .426  1.612 

Distillers  dried  grain 32  00  2  .456  1 .772 

Cottonseed  meal   32  00  2  .752  1 .612 

2 . 474         16 . 686 

Ration  No.  4.    Cost  28.1. 

Corn  silage   $5  00  40  .560  6.880 

Timothy  hay   12  00  10  .280  4.810 

Gluten  feed   30  00  2  .426  1.612 

Wheat   bran    26  00  3  .357  1.785 

Cottonseed  meal    32  00  2  .752  1 .612 


2.375 


16.699 


A  comparison  of  rations  three  and  four  shows  that  number  four 
is  more  expensive  than  number  three,  yet  it  does  not  contain  as 
much  digestible  material  and  is  not  as  good  a  ration.  The  differ^ 
ence  is  brought  about  by  the  use  of  three  potmds  of  wheat  bran, 
in  number  four,  in  place  of  two  pounds  of  distillers  dried  grains, 
in  number  three,  the  latter  being  enough  more  digestible  to  make 
it  cheaper  than  wheat  bran,  even  at  six  dollars  more  a  ton. 

19 
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Ration  No.  6.    Cost  26.5  cents. 

Price 
Pjsr  ton 

Corn  silage   $5  00 

Alfalfa  hay   15  00 

Wheat   bran    26  00 

Distillers  dried  grains 32  00 

Cottonseed  meal   32  00 


Pounds 
40 

Pounds 
protein 

.560 

10 

1.030 

2 

.238 

2 

.456 

2 

.752 

3.036 


Total 

digestible 

nutrients 

pounds 

6.880 
5.280 
1.190 
1.772 
1.612 

16.734 


Ration  number  five  costs  less  than  either  three  or  four  and  con- 
tains more  digestible  nutrients  than  either.  The  difference  is 
caused  principally  by  substituting  alfalfa  hay  in  number  five  for 
timothy  hay  in  numbers  three  and  four,  a  pound  of  alfalfa  hay 
containing  more  than  three  times  as  much  digestible  protein  as 
the  same  quantity  of  timothy  hay. 

Wheat  bran  contains  much  more  ash  than  distillers  grains  and 
if  the  ash  in  the  ration  is  low,  the  purchase  of  wheat  bran  as  a  part 
of  the  ration  would  be  more  economical  than  a  food  low  in  ash, 
even  if  that  grain  is  more  digestibla 

Fat  is  also  an  important  element  in  the  ration,  a  pound  of  it 
being  two  and  one-fourth  times  as  strong  as  one  of  sugar  or  starch. 
If  the  animals  are  thin  in  flesh,  a  larger  quantity  of  both  fat  and 
the  other  carbonaceous  substances  will  be  needed.  This  will  also 
be  the  case  if  there  is  little  com  in  the  silage  or  one  has  an 
abundance  of  alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  Hence  the  fat  and  digestible 
carbohydrates  should  not  be  ignored  in  purchasing  the  feeds  high 
in  digestible  protein. 

That  the  dairyman  may  know  what  is  the  most  economical  grain 
to  buy,  he  should  first  make  a  ration  of  the  feeds  he  has  on  the 
farm.    The  following  will  give  an  example. 

Ration  No.  6.    Home  grown. 

Corn  silage    $5  00  40  .560  6.880 

Mixed  grasses  and  clover 10  00  10  .  580  5 .  050 

Ground   oats   30  00  2  .176  1.350 

Buckwheat  middlings    28  00  1  .227  .739 

Corn  meal    , . , , .  30  00  1  .078  .843 

1.621         14.862 
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Purchased  grains:  Total 

digestible 

Price                               Pounds  nutrients 

per  ton        Pounds          protein  pounds 

Distillers  dried  grains 32  00              3             .681  2 .  658 

Cottonseed  meal   32  00              1             .376  .806 


Total     2.678         18.326 


Standard  for  a  cow  giving  32  pounds  of  3.7  milk  daily  is.  2.696         18.520 


From  the  above  table  we  find,  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  cow,  the 
fanner  must  buy  of  protein  1.075  and  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
3.658  pounds  daily.  The  problem  to  solve  is  where  can  this  food 
be  purchased  for  the  least  money  ?  In  addition  to  the  home-grown 
feeds,  if  the  farmer  buys  three  pounds  of  distillers  dried  grains 
and  one  pound  of  cottonseed  meal,  or  their  equivalent  in  digestible 
nutrients  in  some  other  grains,  if  he  can  find  it  for  less  money, 
he  will  have  the  required  nutrients  for  the  needs  of  a  cow  giving 
thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds  of  good  milk  daily.  In  compounding 
the  above  rations  only  good  unmixed  grains  have  been  used.  The 
variations  in  cost  are  not  great,  yet  there  is  enough  to  make  the 
wise  farmer  study  carefully  the  cost  of  disgestibility  of  the  feeds 
he  buys. 

With  the  aid  of  tables  from  Cornell  Bulletin  No.  321,  which 
follow  this  article,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  price  of  grains  in  the 
local  markets,  the  problem  of  the  cheapest  ration  for  an  animal 
may  be  easily  determined. 

As  a  general  rule  the  more  fibre  a  food  contains,  the  less  its 
digestibility,  and  all  feeding  stuffs  which  contain  a  high  per  cent, 
of  fibre  should  be  avoided. 

Economy  seems  to  demand  that  the  compounded  feeding  stuffs, 
at  least  with  very  rare  exceptions,  should  not  be  purchased.  Some 
of  them  are  made  of  good  materials  only,  but  the  manufacturer 
will  charge  for  mixing  and  for  his  knowledge  of  the  business.  The 
average  farmer  can  mix  his  own  feeds  just  as  well. 

The  balanced  ready  mixed  grain  ration  is  a  snare  and  a  de- 
lusion. The  grain  may  be  balanced  properly,  but  what  is  it  to  be 
fed  with?  Two-thirds  of  the  total  dry  matter  in  a  dairy  ration 
should  be  in  the  form  of  roughaga  It  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  the  roughage  is  red  clover  hay,  with  a  ratio  of  1  to  5; 
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timothy  hay  1  to  16 ;  com  silage  1  to  14 ;  or  dry  corn  stalks  1  to 
23,  or  a  certain  combination  of  them.  The  man  does  not  live  who 
can  make  a  balanced  ration  without  knowing  what  two-thirds  af 
the  ration  is  to  be  composed  of. 

Before  buying  any  of  the  compounded  feeding  stuffs  the  farmer 
should  send  to  the  State  Experimental  Station  at  Geneva  and 
secure  Bulletin  Number  351,  on  the  "  In-spection  of  Feeding 
Stuffs."  By  so  doing  he  will  learn  that  oat  hulls,  salt,  sand,  silica, 
buckwheat  hulls,  corn  cobs,  cottonseed  hulls,  peanut  husks,  peanut 
shells,  rice  hulls  and  other  worthless  materials  are  used  to  adulter- 
ate some  of  the  compounded  feeding  stuffs.  Surely  no  wise  man 
will  buy  such  materials  for  food  if  he  knows  it,  and  the  informa- 
tion is  at  hand  if  he  will  use  it. 

The  progressive  farmer  will  carefully  select  his  cows  by  the  use 
of  scales  and  tester ;  raise  all  the  leguminous  plants  he  can  on  his 
farm,  and  with  them  and  good  silage  as  a  foundation,  add  such 
grains  as  he  has  grown ;  and  will  supply  the  lack  in  the  ration  by 
the  purchase  of  good,  digestible,  unmixed  grains,  for  the  least 
possible  money.  By  so  doing  the  dairy  will  pay  and  the  dairyman 
prosper. 


Standard  Tables  for  Computing  Rations 

The  following  tables  and  explanations,  taken  from  Cornell 
bulletin  Na  321,  compiled  by  E.  S.  Savage,  will  be  found  a 
valuable  guide  in  computing  rations  for  milch  cows. 
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Tabub  I. —  CoMPoamoN  of  Foods  (in  Pounds) 
(Compiled  mainly  from  "  Feeds  and  Feeding,"  by  W.  A.  Henry) 


In  100  poonds 


Fodder  com 
Peas  and  oata. . . 
Peas  and  barley. 

Red  clover 

AMalfa 

Hungarian  graaa 

MUlet 

Oreen  sorghum . 

Potatoes 

Mangel  beets. . . 

Sugar  beets 

Carrots  ^ 

Flat  turnips 

Rutabagas 

Cabbages  * 

Pumpkins 

Apples* 

Apple  pomace .  . 
Com  silage  * . . . . 
Pearvine  silage* 


Water 

Ash 

79.3 

1.2 

79.7 

1.6 

80.0 

1.6 

70.8 

2.1 

71.8 

2.7 

71.1 

1.7 

80.2 

1.0 

79.4 

1.1 

79.1 

0.9 

90.9 

1.1 

86.5 

0.9 

88.6 

1.0 

90.1 

0.9 

88.6 

1.2 

90.0 

0.8 

90.9 

0.5 

80.7 

0.4 

83.0 

0.6 

73.6 

2.1 

76.8 

1.3 

Protein 


Total 


1.8 
2.4 
2.8 
4.4 


4 

3 
1 
1 
2 


8 
1 
5 
3 
1 


1.4 
1.8 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
3 
2 
6 
3 


0.7 


1 
2. 


2.8 


Di- 
gest- 
ible 


1.0 
1.8 


2 

2. 

3 

2. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 


1 
9 
6 
0 
8 
6 
1 
0 
3 
8 
9 
0 
3 
0 
5 


0.6 

1.4 

.2.1 


Carbohydrates 


Fiber 

Nitre 
freeez 

Di- 

Total 

gest- 
ible 

Total 

5.0 

3.0 

12.2 

6.1 

3.7 

9.6 

6.8 

8.6 

8.2 

8.1 

4.0 

13.5 

7.4 

8.2 

12.3 

9.2 

6.4 

14.2 

6.5 

4.0 

10.5 

6.1 

3.5 

11.6 

0.4 

17.4 

0.9 

0.3 

5.5 

0.9 

0.3 

9.8 

1.3 

0.7 

7.6 

1.2 

0.6 

6.3 

1.3 

1.0 

7.6 

0.9 

0.8 

5.5 

1.7 

1.1 

5.2 

1.2 

0.4 

16.6 

2.9 

1.9 

11.6 

7.8 

6.0 

12.9 

6.6 

3.9 

11.3 

Di- 
gest- 
ible 


8.9 
6.5 
5.6 
9.6 
8.9 
9.5 


7, 
8. 
15 
5 
9 
7 


0 
1 
7 
2 
5 
0 


5.8 
7.1 
5.1 
4.7 
16.1 
9.9 
9.2 
9.2 


Fat 


Total 


0.5 
0.6 
0.6 
1.1 
1.0 
0.7 
0.3 
0.5 


0. 

0, 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 
2 
1 

4 
2 
2 
2 


0.4 
0.4 
0.9 
0.9 
1.3 


\ 


Di- 

:est- 

ble 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 
4 
4 

7 
4 
4 
2 
8 
,1 
.2 
.1 
.3 


0.1 
0.2 


0 
0. 
0 
0 


1 
2 
2 

4 


0.7 
0.8 


>  Digestion  coefficients  of  turnips  were  used. 

*  Digestion  coefficients  of  dwart  Essex  rape  were  used. 

*  Digestion  coefficients  of  sugar  beets  were  used. 

*  Digestion  coefficients.     1906,  Lindsey  and  Smith.     Mass.  (Hatch)  Ezpt.  Bta.  Rpt. 

*  Digestion  coefficients  of  cow  peas,  n»dy  for  soiling,  were  used. 


In  100  pounds 


Dried  Roaghage 

Timothy  hay 

Red  clover  hay 

Alfalfa  hay 

Mixed     grasses     and 

clover 

Hungarian  hay 

Millet  hay  1 

Corn  fodder 

Com  stover 

Dried  sorghum  * 

Oat  straw 

Wheat  straw 

Pea-vine  straw  * 

^ean  straw  < 


Water 

Ash 

13.2 

4.4 

15.3 

6.2 

8.2 

8.8 

12.9 

5.5 

7.7 

6.0 

16.0 

4.3 

42.2 

2.7 

40.5 

3.4 

11.1 

8.9 

9.2 

5.1 

9.6 

4.2 

7.1 

6.8 

8.0 

6.7 

Protein 


Total 


5.9 
12.3 
14.6 

10.1 
7.5 
6.5 
4.5 
3.8 
6.3 
4.0 
3.4 
9.8 
6.7 


Di- 
gests 
ible 


2.8 

7.1 

10.5 

5.8 
4.5 
2.0 
2.5 
1.4 
2.7 
1.3 
0.8 
5.9 
4.0 


Carbohydrates 


Fiber 


Total 


29.0 
24.8 
28.9 

27.6 
27.7 
28.0 
14.3 


,7 
1 


19. 

30, 

37.0 

38.1 

23.3 

33.0 


Di- 
gest- 
ible 


M.5 
13.4 
13.6 

16.6 
18.8 
17.6 
9.3 
12.6 
14.8 
20.0 
19.1 
12.1 
17.2 


Nitrogen- 
free  extract 


Total 


45.0 
38.1 
37.4 

41.3 
49.0 
43.4 
34.7 
31.5 
41.7 
42.4 
43.4 
51.3 
43.8 


Di- 
gest- 
ible 


27.9 
24.4 
26.9 

25.2 

32.8 

24.3 

25.3 

18.6 

25. 

19 

16. 

33.8 

28.0 


5 
5 
1 


Fat 


Total 


2.5 
3.3 
2.1 

2.6 
2.1 
1.8 
1.6 
1.1 
1.9 
2.3 
1.3 
1.7 
0.9 


Di- 

gest- 
ible 


1.3 
1.8 
0.9 

1.3 
1.3 
0.9 
1.2 
0.7 
1.2 
0.8 
0.4 
0.8 
0.4 


1  Composition.     1896,  C.  S.  Crocker.     Mass.  (Hatch)  Expt.  Sta.  Rpt. 

Digestion  coefficients.     1906,  Lindsey  and  Smith.     Mass.  (Hatch)  Ezpt.  Sta.  Rpt. 
I  (imposition.     1900,  Thatcher.     Nebr.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Rpt. 

Digestion  coefficients.     1004,  Headden.    Colo.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  93. 

*  (imposition.     1909  ,  Bitting.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  (Jhem.  Bui.  125. 

*  Composition.     13th  Annual  Rpt.,  N.  Y.  (Geneva)  Ezpt.  Sta. 
Digestion  coefficients  of  pea-vine  straw  were  used. 
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Table  I. — (Continued) 


In  100  pounds 


Com  (dent) 

Com  and  cob  meal . . . 

Hominy  chop 

Gluten  feed «. . . 

Dtetillera'  dried  grains, 

Oats 

Wheats 

Wheat  bran 

Wheat  middlingH 

Red-dog  flour 

Barioy 

Malt  sprouts 

Brewen*  wet  grains . . 
Brewers'  dried  grains. 

Rye« 

Rye  bran  ■ 

Buckwheat 

Buckwheat  bran 

Buckwheat  middlinga . 

Culled  beans 

Canada  field  peas *, . . 

Cottonseed  meal 

Linseed  oil  meal 

Wet  beet  pulp 

Dried  beet  pulp 

Su^ar  molasses 

Skimmed  milk 

Butteraulk 


Water 


10.6 
15.1 

9.6 

9.2 

7.6 
10.4 
10.5 
11.9 
10.0 

8.5 
10.8 

9 
75 

8 

8 


,5 

7 

.7 

7 


11.8 


13 

8 


4 

2 


12.8 


Ash 


1.5 
1.5 
2.7 
2.0 
2.0 
3.2 
1.8 
5.8 
3.2 
2.6 
2.5 
6.1 
1.0 
3.7 
2.1 


3 
2 
4 
5 


4 
0 
9 
0 


14.1 

3.1 

15.0 

2.4 

7.0 

6.6 

9.8 

5.5 

89.8 

0.6 

8.4 

4.5 

25.9 

6.3 

90.6 

0.7 

90.2 

0.7 

Protein 


Total 


10.3 
8.5 
10.5 
25.0 
31.2 
11.4 
11.9 


15 
19 
18 
12 
26 
5 

25.0 

11.3 

14.6 

10.8 

12.6 

26.7 

25.1 

23.7 

45.3 

33.9 

0.9 

8.1 

2.7 

3.1 

4.0 


Di- 
gest- 
ible 


7.8 
4.4 

6.8 
21.3 
22.8 

8.8 
10.0 
11.9 
16.9 
16.2 

8.4 
20.3 

3.9 
20.0 

9.5 
11 

8 

5 
22 


.2 
.1 
.9 
.7 


22.6 

19.7 

37.6 

3(y.2 

0.5 

4.1 

1.4 

2.9 

3.8 


Carbohydrates 


Fiber 


Total 


,0 
2 


2.2 
6.6 
4.9 
6.8 

11.6 

10.8 
1.8 
9.0 
3.2 
3 
4 

11.6 
3.8 

13.6 
1.5 
3.5 

11.7 

32.9 
4.4 
9.4 
7.9 
6.3 
7.3 
2.4 

17.5 


Di- 
gest- 
ible 


1.3 
3.0 
3.3 
5.2 

11.0 
3.3 
0.8 
3.7 
1.2 
1.1 
2.1 
9.6 
1.5 
6.8 
0.8 
1.4 
2.8 

12.8 
0.7 
5.8 


2. 

2 

4 

1 


12.6 


Nitrogen- 
free  extract 


Total 


70.4 

64.8 

64.3 

53 

35 

59 

71.9 

53.9 

59.6 

63.5 

68.7 

44.9 

12.5 

42.3 

74.5 

63.9 

59.7 

37.9 

44.3 


46 
50 


7 
2 


24.6 


7 
3 


35 

6. 

60.8 

65.1 

5.3 

4.0 


Di- 
gest- 
ible 


65.5 
67.0 
57.2 
47.6 
28.7 
45.7 
66.1 
38.3 
52.4 
55.9 
63.2 
36.4 

7.8 
25.4 
68.5 
45.4 
45.4 
21.2 
36.8 
43.9 
47.2 
19.2 
27.8 

5.9 
52.3 
59.2 

5.3 

3.9 


Fat 


Total 


5.0 
3.5 
8.0 
3.5 
12.2 


4 
2 

4 
4 
4.0 
1.8 
1.6 
1.6 
6.7 
1.9 
2.8 
2.4 
3.5 
6.8 
1.6 
0.8 
10.2 
7.8 


0.7 


0.3 
1.1 


>  Digestion  coefficients.     1909,  Chamberlain.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Bui.  120. 

*  Digestion  coefficients  of  barley  were  used. 

*  Digestion  coefficients  of  wheat  bran  were  used. 

*  Digestion  coefficients  of  pea  meal  were  used. 


Di- 
gest- 
ible 


4.3 
2.9 
7.4 
2.9 
11.6 
4.3 
1.3 
2.5 
4.1 
3.4 
1.6 
1.4 
1.4 
6.0 


1 
1 
2 
2 


2 
8 
4 
0 


6.1 
1.6 
0.4 
9.6 
6.9 


0.3 
1.0 


.     COMPUTING  A  RATION 

The  nutritive  ratio 

Investigators  and  practical  feeders  alike  have  found  that  there 
is  a  certain  relation  between  the  protein  and  the  carbohydrates 
and  fat  in  the  best  rations.  This  relation  is  called  the  "  nutri- 
tive ratio."  The  ratio  is  always  expressed  as  the  amount  of 
carbohydrates  and  fat  that  there  is  in  a  given  food  or  ration  com- 
pared with  one  pound  of  protein.  In  order  to  find  the  second 
term  of  the  nutritive  ratio  in  any  given  food  or  ration,  multiply 
the  digestible  fat  by  2Vl ;  add  the  digestible  fiber  and  digestible 
nitrogen-free  extract ;  and  divide  the  result  by  the  digestible  pro- 
tein. For  example,  the  nutritive  ratio  of  fodder  corn  is  found 
by  Table  1  to  be  1:12.8.  This  means  that  in  fodder  corn  the 
relation  of  the  protein  to  the  carbohydrates  and  fat  is  as  1:12.8; 
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or,  that  fodder  corn  has  twelve  and  eight-tenths  times  as  much 
carbohydrates  and  fat  as  protein. 

The  relation  of  the  protein  to  the  carbohydrates  and  fat  has 
been  calculated  in  each  of  the  foods  in  Table  3  and  will  aid  in 
the  choice  of  foods  to  properly  balance  a  ration.  A  knowledge  of 
the  nutritive  ratio  of  a  food  serves  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  that 
food  is  high  or  low  in  protein. 

The  calculation  of  the  nutritive  ratio  of  a  ration  as  a  whole 
serves  as  a  check  on  the  ration,  to  denote  whether  it  is  suited  for 
the  purpose  intended,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

A  food  or  ration  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  less  than  1:6  is 
spoken  of  as  having  a  "narrow  "  nutritive  ratio ;  if  the  ratio  is 
above  1 :6  the  ration  or  food  is  said  to  have  a  "  wide  "  nutritive 
ratio.  These  terms  are  purely  relative,  but  serve  in  a  rough  way 
to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  foods  and  rations. 

Feeding  standards 

The  requirements  of  animals  as  to  amount  of  necessary  nutri- 
ents for  such  purposes  as  milk  production,  beef  production,  labor 
production,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  relation  between  these 
nutrients,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  inquiry.  Investigators 
have  sought  to  put  those  requirements  into  definite  form.  They 
have  given  to  this  table  of  requirements  the  name  "  feeding 
standards."  The  standards  are  merely  a  statement  of  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  nutriment  required  by  an  animal  for  a  given 
purpose  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  They  are  based  on  the  re- 
quirements for  1,000  pounds  live  weight  in  24  hours.  The  re- 
quirements are  usually  stated  in  terms  of  dry  matter,  digestible 
protein,  digestible  carbohydrates  (fiber  plus  nitrogen-free  ex- 
tract), and  digestible  fat.  The  nutritive  ratio  for  the  given  pur- 
pose for  which  the  animal  is  to  be  fed  is  stated.  With  a  view  of 
shortening  the  computation  of  the  ration  as  much  as  possible, 
the  standards  in  Table  2  are  given  in  terms  of  dry  matter,  di- 
gestible protein,  and  total  nutriment.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
total  nutriment,  the  fat  has  been  multiplied  by  2^  and  the 
carbohydrates  and  protein  added. 
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Tablb  II. —  Fbbdinq  Standards 


live  weight) 

Total 

nutriment 

Dry 

matter 
(pounds) 

Digestible 

protein 

(pounds) 

[Dig.  pro.  + 
dig.  fiber  + 

dig.NJ.E. 

4-  (dig.  fat 

(pounds) 

Nutritive 
ratio 

MiUdng  cows:* 

For  maintenimce t  -  -  -  -  t  t 

.700 

7.925 

For  product  in  addition  to  maintenance: 

For  1  lb.  of  miUc  testing  2 . 5  per  oent.  fat 

.0527 

.2574 

2.6 

.0535 

.2629 

2.7 

.0543 

.2685 

2.8 

.0551 

.2743 

2.9 

.0559 

.2812 

3.0 

.0567 

.2870 

3.1 

.0575 

.2928 

3.2 

.0583 

.2987 

3.3 

.0591 

.3055 

3.4 

.0599 

.3115 

3.5 

.0608 

.3185 

3.6 

.0616 

.3243 

3.7 

.0624 

.3312 

3.8 

.0632 

.3369 

3.9 

.0640 

.3428 

4.0 

.0648 

.3497 

4.1 

.0656 

.3555 

4.2 

.0664 

.3612 

4.3 

.0672 

.3671 

4.4 

.0680 

.3729 

4.5 

.0689 

.3787 

4.6 

.0697 

.3842 

4.7 

.0705 

.3890 

4.8 

.0713 

.3945 

4.9 

.0721 

.3992 

5.0 

.0729 

.4048 

5.1 

.0737 

.4105 

5.2 

.0745 

.4160 

5.3 

.0753 

.4209 

5.4 

.0761 

.4253 

5.5 

.0770 

.4311 

5.6 

.0778 

.4355 

5.7 

.0786 

.4413 

5.8 

.0794 

.4469 

5.9 

.0802 

.4517 

6.0 

.0810 

.4572 

6.1 

.0818 

.4619 

6.2 

.0826 

.4676 

6.3 

.0834 

.4721 

6.4 

.0842 

.4791 

6.5 

.0851 

.4835 

6.6 

.0859 

.4882 

6.7 

.0867 

.4926 

6.8 

.0875 

.4984 

6.9 

.0883 

.5040 

7.0                       1 

.0891 

.6075 

*  In  ratios  for  milking  cows  there  should  be  not  less  than  M  pounds  of  dry  matter.  The  nutritive 
ratio  should  be  not  wider  than  1:6  nor  narrower  than  1:4.5.  About  two-thirds  of  the  dry  matter 
in  the  ration  should  come  from  the  roughage  and  one  third  from  the  puin,  except  in  the  oaae  of 
the  heaviest  producers,  when  relatively  more  may  come  from  the  grain. 
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A  ration  for  a  dairy  cow  illtistrating  the  important  factors: 
digestibility,  palatahility,  variety  and  cost, — A  ration  is  desired 
for  a  cow  weighing  1,000  pounds  and  yielding  daily  30  pounds 
of  milk  testing  3.7  per  cent,  butter  fat.  According  to  Table  II, 
the  ration  must  contain  24  pounds  or  more  of  dry  matter  (see 
footnote  to  table),  in  which,  for  the  maintenance  of  her  body, 
this  cow  will  require  .700  pound  of  protein  and  7.925  pounds  of 
total  nutriment  In  addition  to  maintenance,  she  will  require 
.0624  pound  protein  and  .3312  pound  total  nutriment  for  the 
production  of  one  pound  of  milk  testing  3.7  per  cent,  fat;  for  30 
pounds  of  milk  she  would  require  30  times  these  amounts.  Her 
total  requirements  will  be  as  follows: 


For   maintenance    

For  30  pounds  of  milk,  3.7  per  cent.  fat. . 


Protein 

Total 
nutriment 

.700 

7.925 

1.872 

9.936 

Total 2.572         17.861 


17.861  (pounds  of  total  nutriment) — 2.572  (pounds  of  protein) 
=  15.289  (pounds  of  carbohydrates  +  [2%  x  fat]).  15.289 
-:- 2.572  (pounds  of  protein)=5.9.  Therefore  the  nutritive 
ratio  of  the  required  ration  must  be  not  wider  than  1:5.9.  The 
protein  in  the  ration  must  total  not  less  than  2.572  pounds,  and 
there  must  be  digestible  protein,  fiber,  nitrogen-free  extract,  and 
fat  multiplied  by  21^,  to  total  17.861  pounds. 

A  combination  of  foods  suitable  for  a  dairy  cow,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  yield  total  nutriment  and  protein  in  the  above 
amounts,  must  now  ^be  found.  It  will  be  assumed  that  at  the 
price  at  which  a  farmer  can  buy  his  foods  or  raise  them,  he  will 
find  that  red  clover  hay,  corn  silage,  corn  and  cob  meal,  gluten 
feed,  and  cottonseed  meal  will  yield  him  his  total  nutriment  the 
cheapest. 

A  cow  will  eat  in  twenty-four  hours,  when  fed  the  right  pro- 
portion of  roughage  and  concentrates,  about  one  pound  of  hay 
and  three  poimds  of  corn  silage  to  each  one  hundred  pounds  of 
live  weight.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  feeding 
standard  when  fed  the  above  amount  of  roughage,  she  will  need 
about  one  pound  of  grain  to  three  pounds  of  milk. 
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In  order  to  have  the  nutritive  ratio  1 :5.9  in  the  ration,  about 
equal  parts  of  grains  below  twenty  per  cent,  digestible  protein 
and  of  grains  above  twenty  per  cent,  digestible  protein  will  be 
found  necessary.  In  the  ration  suggested  above,  corn  and  cob 
meal  has  been  chosen  for  the  grain  below  twenty  per  cent,  di- 
gestible protein,  and  gluten  feed  and  cottonseed  meal  have  been 
chosen  for  the  grains  above  twenty  per  cent,  digestible  protein. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  have  a  narrower  nutritive  ratio,  more 
foods  having  a  high  protein  content  would  be  included;  if  a 
wider  ration  were  desired,  more  carbohydrate  foods  would  be 
used.  Calculating  in  detail  from  Table  I,  the  amounts  of  dry 
matter,  digestible  nutrients,  and  total  nutriment  in  the  several 
foods  in  the  suggested  ration  are  as  follows: 


Food 


10  lb6.  red  clover  hay 

30  lbs.  com  silage 

5  lbs.  com  and  cob  meal , 

4  lbs.  gluten  feed 

1  lb.  cottonseed  meal 


Total 


Dry 

matter 

Digest- 
ible 
protein 

Digest- 
ible 
fiber 

Digestible 
nitrogen- 
free 
extract 

Digest- 
ible 
fat 

8.47 
7.92 
4.25 
3.63 
.93 

.710 
.420 
.220 
.852 
.376 

1.340 

1.500 

.150 

.208 

.022 

2.440 
2.760 
2.850 
1.904 
.192 

.180 
.210 
.145 
.116 
.096 

25.20 

2.578 

3.220 

10.146 

.747 

Total 
nutri- 
ment 

4.895 
5.153 
3.540 
3.225 
.806 

17.625 


The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  above  ration  may  be  calculated  by 
subtracting  the  protein  from  the  total  nutriment  and  dividing 
the  remainder,  which  is  the  carbohydrates  plus  the  fat  multiplied 
by  21/4,  by  the  protein : 

17.625  —  2.578  =  15.04:7 

15.047  -^  2.578  =  5.8 
Therefore  the  nutritive  ratio  is  1:5.8,  which  is  correct,  since  it 
was  said  on  page  34r5  that  the  ration  must  be  not  wider  than 
1:5.9. 

By  another  method,  the  fat  may  be  multiplied  by  21/4?  the 
fiber  and  nitrogen-free  extract  added,  and  the  total  divided  by  the 
protein : 

.747  X  21/4  =  1.681 

1.681  +  10.146  +  3.220  =  15.047 

15.047-:-2.578  =  5.8 
The  result,  1:5.8  for  the  nutritive  ratio,  is  of  course  exactly  the 
same. 
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A  shorter  method  is  by  Table  III,  which  has  been  compiled 
from  Table  I  in  order  to  shorten  the  work  of  computing  rations. 
The  total  nutriment  has  been  calculated  for  different  amounts  of 
the  several  foods.  Instead  of  computing  the  ration  in  detail,  as 
above,  it  may  be  computed  with  the  aid  of  Table  III  as  follows : 


Table  III. —  Dioesttblb  Composition  of  Stated  Amounts  of  Common  Foods 

(Compiled  from  Table  I) 


Total 
nutriment 

Pounds 

Dry 

Digestible 

[Dig.  pro.  + 
dig.  fiber  4- 

Nutritive 

Kind  of  food 

of 
food 

matter 
(pounds) 

protein 
(pounds) 

dig.  N.F.E. 
+  (dig.  fat 

X2i)l 
(pounds) 

ratio 

Succulent  Roughage 

Fodder  com 

1 
5 

.207 
1.035 

.010 
.050 

.138 
.690 

1  :  12.8 

15 

3.105 

.150 

2.070 

20 

4.140 

.200 

2.760 

25 

5.175 

.250 

3.450 

30 

6.210 

.300 

4.140 

35 

7.245 

.350 

4.830 

40 

8.280 

.400 

5.520 

Peas  and  oats 

1 
5 

.203 
1.015 

.018 
.090 

.129 
.645 

1  :6.2 

mm     ^rW^Ht^     MAA^<K      ^^wV  W^'   ■««■•■•••>••■• 

15 

3.045 

.270 

1.935 

20 

4.060 

.360 

2.580 

25 

5.075 

.450 

3.225 

30 

6.090 

.540 

3.870 

35 

7.105 

.630 

4.515 

40 

8.120 

.720 

5.160 

Peas  and  barlev 

1 

.200 

.021 

.121 

1  :4.8 

6 

1.000 

.105 

.605 

15 

3.000 

.315 

1.815 

20 

4.000 

.420 

2.420 

25 

5.000 

.525 

3.025 

30 

6.000 

.630 

3.630 

35 

7.000 

.735 

4.235 

40 

8.000 

.840 

4.840 

Red  clover 

1 
5 

.292 
1,460 

.029 
.145 

.181 
.905 

1  :5.2 

^k^^^%^       ^^M^^    W    ^^4»      ••        •(■■•••••••••• 

15 

4.380 

.435 

2.715 

20 

5.840 

.580 

3.620 

25 

7.300 

.725 

4.525 

30 

8.760 

.870 

5.430 

35 

10.220 

1.015 

6.335 

40 

11.680 

1.160 

7.240 

Alfalfa 

1 
5 

.282 
1.410 

.036 
.180 

.166 
.830 

1  :3.6 

10 

2.820 

.360 

1.660 

15 

4.230 

.540 

2.490 

20 

5.640 

.720 

3.320 
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Tablb  ni.—  (Continued) 


Total 

nutriment 

Pounds 

Dry 

Digestible 

[Dig.  pro.  + 
dig.  fiber  + 

Nutritive 

Kind  of  food 

of 

food 

matter 
(pounds) 

protein 
(pounds) 

dig.  N.F.E. 
+  (dig.  fat 

(poimds) 

ratio 

Succulent  Roughage— (Con/.) 

Alfalfa— (CotU»nu€<f) 

25 

7.050 

.900 

4.150 

30 

8.460 

1.080 

4.980 

35 

9.870 

1.260 

5.810 

40 

11.280 

1.440 

6.640 

Hungarian  grass 

1 
5 

.289 
1.445 

.020 
.100 

.188 
.940 

1  :8.4 

10 

2.890 

.200 

1.880 

15 

4.335 

.300 

2.820 

20 

5.780 

.400 

3.760 

25 

7.225 

.500 

4.700 

30 

8.670 

.600 

5.640 

35 

10.115 

.700 

6.580 

40 

11.560 

.800 

7.520 

Millet 

1 
5 

.198 
.990 

.008 
.040 

.123 
.615 

1  :14.4 

10 

1.980 

.080 

1.230 

15 

2.970 

.120 

1.845 

20 

3.960 

.160 

2.460 

25 

4.950 

.200 

3.075 

30 

5.940 

.240 

3.690 

35 

6.930 

.280 

4.305 

40 

7.920 

.320 

4.920 

Green  sonrhum 

1 
5 

.206 
1.030 

.006 
.030 

.129 
.645 

1  :20.5 

10 

2.060 

.060 

1.290 

15 

3.090 

.090 

1.935 

20 

4.120 

.120 

2.580 

25 

5.150 

.150 

3.225 

30 

6.180 

.180 

3.870 

35 

7.210 

.210 

4.515 

40 

8.240 

.240 

5.160 

Potatoes 

1 
5 

.209 
1.045 

.011 
.055 

.170 
.850 

1  :14.5 

10 

2.090 

.110 

1.700 

15 

3.135 

.165 

2.550 

20 

4.180 

.220 

3.400 

25 

5.225 

.275 

4.250 

30 

6.270 

.330 

5.100 

Mangel  beets 

1 
5 

.091 
.455 

.010 
.050 

.070 
.350 

1  :6.0 

10 

.910 

.100 

.700 

15 

1.365 

.150 

1.050 

20 

1.820 

.200 

1.400 

25 

2.275 

.250 

1.750 

30 

2.730 

.300 

2.100 

Suffar  beets 

1 
5 

.135 
.675 

.013 
.065 

.113 
.565 

1  {7.7 

M^VH^^V^pa       n^^#~«r  ^^v  ■    ■■«             ■«■■•■ 
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Table  III.—  (ConHnued) 

Total 

nutriment 

Pounds 

Dry 

Digestible 

I  Dig.  pro.  + 
dig.  fiber  + 

Nutritive 

Kind  of  food 

of 
food 

matter 
(pounds) 

protein 
(pounds) 

dig.  N.F.E. 
+  (dig.  fat 

(pounds) 

ratio 

Succulent  Roun^hage — (Cont.) 

Sugar  beets — {Continued) . . . 

10 

1.350 

.130 

1.130 

15 

2.025 

.195 

1.695 

20 

2.700 

.260 

2.260 

25 

3.375 

.325 

2.825 

30 

4.050 

.390 

3.390 

Carrots 

1 
5 

.114 
.570 

.008 
.040 

.092 
.460 

1  :  10.5 

10 

1.140 

.080 

.920 

15 

1.710 

.120 

1.380 

20 

2.280 

.160 

1.840 

25 

2.850 

.200 

2.300 

30 

3.420 

.240 

2.760 

Flat  turnips 

1 

.099 

.009 

.075 

1:7.3 

5 

.495 

.045 

.375 

10 

.990 

.090 

.750 

15 

1.485 

.135 

1.125 

20 

1.980 

.180 

1.500 

25 

2.475 

.225 

1.875 

30 

2.970 

.270 

2.250 

Rutabagas 

1 

.114 

.010 

.096 

1:8.6 

5 

.570 

.050 

.480 

10 

1.140 

.100 

.960 

15 

1.710 

.150 

1.440 

, 

20 

2.280 

.200 

1.920 

25 

2.850 

.250 

2.400 

30 

3.420 

.300 

2.880 

Cabbages 

1 
5 

.100 
.500 

.023 
.115 

.084 
.420 

1:2.7 

10 

1.000 

.230 

.840 

• 

15 

1.500 

.345 

1.260 

20 

2.000 

.460 

1.680 

25 

2.500 

.575 

2.100 

30 

3.000 

.690 

2.520 

Pumpkins 

1 
5 

.091 
.455 

.010 
.050 

.073 
.365 

1:6.3 

10 

.910 

.100 

.730 

15 

1.365 

.150 

1.095 

20 

1.820 

.200 

1.460 

25 

2.275 

.250 

1.825 

30 

2.730 

.300 

2.190 

Apples 

1 
5 

.193 
.965 

.005 
.025 

.175 
.875 

1:34.0 

•  I'l'"*^'"  ••••••••••••••••••• 

10 

1.930 

.050 

1.750 

15 

2.895 

.075 

2.625 

20 

3.860 

.100 

3.500 

25 

4.825 

.125 

4.375 

30 

5.790 

.150 

5.250 
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Table  III.—  (Continued) 


Total 

nutriment 

Pounds 

Dry 

Digestible 

[Dig.  pro.  + 

dig.  fiber  + 

dig.  N.F.E. 

+  (dig.  fat 

NtitritivA 

Kind  of  food 

of 

matter 

protein 

m  1  ^a  va  a  wa  ▼  w 

food 

(pounds) 

(pounds) 

AVk%AW 

(pounds) 

Succulent  Rous^hage— (C'cZ'd.) 

1 

AddIo  Domaoe 

1 

.170 

.006 

.133 

1  :21.2 

■  ^m^m^Mi^0      mw^^^^imm^r^^^^  ■••     •■■•••■««■■ 

5 

.850 

.030 

.665 

10 

1.700 

.060 

1.330 

15 

2.550 

.090 

1.995 

20 

3.400 

.120 

2.660 

25 

4.250 

.150 

3.325 

30 

5.100 

.180 

3.990 

Com  ailago 

1 

.264 

.014 

.172 

1:11.3 

5 

1.320 

.070 

.860 

10 

2.640 

.140 

1.720 

15 

3.960 

.210 

2.580 

20 

5.280 

.280 

3.440 

25 

6.600 

.350 

4.300 

30 

7.920 

.420 

5.160 

.• 

35 

9.240 

.490 

6.020 

40 

10.560 

.560 

6.880 

45 

11.880 

.630 

7.740 

50 

13.200 

.700 

8.600 

Peflrvino  silaflre 

1 

.232 

.021 

.170 

1:7.1 

^m   ^^VW      w  mmmt^0    m^mmm^f^^^  ••••••••••     ••» 

5 

1.160 

.105 

.850 

10 

2.320 

.210 

1.700 

15 

3.480 

.315 

2.550 

20 

4.640 

.420 

3.400 

25 

5.800 

.525 

4.250 

30 

6.960 

.630 

5.100 

35 

8.120 

.735 

.5.950 

40 

9.280 

.840 

6.800 

Dried  Roun^hage 

Timothy  hay 

1 

.868 

.028 

.481 

1  :16.2 

4 

3.472 

.112 

1.924 

6 

5.208 

.168 

2.886 

8 

6.944 

.224 

3.848 

10 

8.680 

.280 

4.810 

12 

10.416 

.336 

5.772 

14 

12.152 

.392 

6.734 

16 

13.888 

.448 

7.696 

18 

15.624 

.504 

8.658 

20 

17.360 

.560 

9.620 

Red  clover  hav 

1 

.847 

.071 

.490 

1  :5.9 

^^■^■^^m    ^^v^^  w  ^^^     •••^_y    ••    •■    •••••■•• 

4 

3.388 

.284 

1.960 

6 

5.082 

.426 

2.940 

8 

6.776 

.568 

3.920 

10 

8.470 

.710 

4.900 

12 

10.164 

.852 

5.880 

14 

11.858 

.994 

6.860 

16 

13.552 

1.136 

7.840 

18 

15.246 

1.278 

8.820 

20 

16.940 

1.420 

9.800 

Alfalfa  hav 

1 

.918 

.105 

.530 

1  :4.0 

A  ^kAA  SlV  W      AS*M^V      ■      ■      ttVVVVVffVSVSWB      ■ 

4 

3.672 

.420 

2.120 

PUBCHASED    GbAII^S    FOS   THE    DaIBT 
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Table  III. —  (ConHnued) 


Totol 

nutriment 

Kndof  food 

Pounds 

of 

food 

Dty 

matter 

(pounds) 

Digestible 

protein 

(pounds) 

[Dig.  pro.  + 

dig.  fiber  + 

dig.  N.F.E. 

+  (dig.  fat 

(pounds) 

Nutritive 
ratio 

Dried  Roi«liage— (Cont.) 

Alfalfa  hay^iCanUntied). . . . 

6 

5.508 

.630 

3.180 

8 

7.344 

.840 

4.240 

10 

9.180 

1.050 

5.300 

12 

11.016 

1.260 

6.360 

14 

12.852 

1.470 

7.420 

■ 

16 

14.688 

1.680 

8.480 

18 

16.524 

1.890 

9.540 

20 

18.360 

2.100 

10.600 

Mixed  gnmoB  and  clover 

1 

.871 

.058 

.605 

1:7.7 

4 

3.484 

.232 

2.020 

6 

5.226 

.348 

3.030 

8 

6.968 

.464 

4.040 

10 

8.710 

.580 

5.050 

• 

12 

10.452 

.696 

6.060 

14 

12.194 

.812 

7.070 

16 

13.936 

.928 

8.080 

18 

15.678 

1.044 

9.090 

20 

17.420 

1.160 

10.100 

Hungarian  hay 

1 

.923 

.045 

.590 

1:12.1 

4 

3.692 

.180 

2.360 

6 

5.538 

.270 

3.540 

8 

7.384 

.360 

4.720 

10 

9.230 

.450 

5.900 

12 

11.076 

.540 

7.080 

» 

14 

12.922 

.630 

8.260 

16 

14.768 

.720 

9.440 

Mfflethay 

1 

.840 

.020 

.459 

1:22.0 

4 

3.360 

.080 

1.836 

6 

5.040 

.120 

2.754 

8 

6.720 

.160 

3.672 

10 

8.400 

.200 

4.590 

12 

10.080 

.240 

5.508 

14 

11.760 

.280 

6.426 

16 

13.440 

.320 

7.344 

Com  fodder 

1 
5 

.578 
2.890 

.025 
.125 

.398 
1.990 

1  :  14.0 

8 

4.624 

.200 

3.184 

12 

6.936 

.300 

4.776 

15 

8.670 

.375 

5.970 

18 

10.404 

.450 

7.164 

20 

11.560 

.500 

7.960 

Com  atover 

1 
5 

.595 
^.976 

.014 
.070 

.342 
1.710 

1:23.4 

8 

4.760 

.112 

2.736 

12 

7.140 

.168 

4.104 

15 

8.925 

.210 

5.130 

18 

10.710 

.252 

6.156 

20 

11.900 

.280 

6.840 
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Tablb  m.—  (ConHnwtd) 


Total 

1 

putfiHif  nt 

Kadoffood 

PoofMh 
of 

Dry 

matter 
(poimdsj 

Digrtible 
pfoccin 

1     (poands) 

[DiCDTO.  + 

di8.l£er  + 

dis.  NJ'.E. 

+  (dis.  fat 

Nvti^tiw 

1 

1 
■ 

(pounds) 

Dried  Roitfyy    iCeCd,) 

• 

Dried  aoffgibiini 

1 

.889 

.027 

.457 

1 :  15.9 

4 

3  556 

.108 

1.828 

6 

5  334 

.162 

2.742 

8 

7.112 

.216 

3.656 

10 

8  890 

.270 

4.570 

1         12 

10  668 

.324 

5.484 

14 

12  446 

.378 

6.398 

16 

14  224 

.432 

7.312 

18 

16  002 

.486 

8.226 

20 

17.780 

.540 

9.140 

Ofet  elnw 

1 
3  . 

.908 
2.724 

.013 
.039 

.426 

1.278 

1 :31.8 

5 

4.^10 

.065 

2.130 

8 

7  264 

.104 

3.408 

12 

10  896 

.156 

5.112 

15 

13.620 

.195 

6.390 

18 

16.344 

.234 

7.668 

Wheat  elnw 

1 
3 

.904 
2.712 

.008 
.024 

.360 
1.107 

1  :45.1 

«K    •  ^n^  •  <K 

5 

4.520 

.040 

1.845 

8 

7  232 

.064 

2.952 

12 

10.848 

.096 

4.428 

15 

13.560 

.120 

5.535 

18 

16.272 

.144 

6.642 

Peft-vliie  elnw 

1 
3 

.929 
2.787 

.050 
.177 

.536 
1.608 

1  :8.1 

^         #      %^  V    <H 

5 

4.645 

.295 

2.680 

8 

7.432 

.472 

4.288 

12 

11.148 

.708 

6.432 

15 

13.935 

.885 

8.040 

18 

16.722 

1.062 

9.648 

Been  elnw 

1 
3 

.911 
2.733 

.040 
.120 

.501 
1.503 

1  :11.5 

5 

4.555 

.200 

2.505 

8 

7.288 

.320 

4.008 

12 

10.932 

.480 

6.012 

15 

13.665 

.600 

7.515 

18 

16.398 

.720 

9.018 

Concentnites 

Com  (dent) 

1 

.894 

.078 

.843 

1  :9.8 

^h^^^*  "^       »  ^^^i*^iw  ^  M    •      •      ■      •9«vv««*a««a 

2 

1.7S8 

.156 

1.686 

3 

2.682 

.234 

2.529 

4 

3.576 

.312 

3.372 

5 

4.470 

.390 

4.215 

6 

5.364 

.468 

5.058 

7 

6.258 

.M6 

5.901 

8 

7.152 

.624 

6.744 

9 

8.046 

.702 

7.587 

PuECHASED   GkAINS    FOB    THE   DaIET 
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Table  III. —  (Continued) 


Total 

nutriment 

Kind  of  food 

Pounds 

of 

food 

Dry 

matter 

(pounds) 

Digestible 

protein 

(pounds) 

[Dig.  pro.  + 

dig.  fiber  + 

dig.  N.F.E. 

+  (dig.  fat 

(pounds) 

Nutritive 
ratio 

Concentrates — {Continued) 

Com  and  cob  meal 

1 
2 

.849 
1.698 

.044 
.088 

.709 
1.418 

1  :15.1 

^^^^A  mA     WAA^ab     ^^^^m^     ^i^tA^^a^Ra    •      •«■■•«•■ 

3 

2.547 

.132 

2.127 

4 

3.396 

.176 

2.836 

5 

4.245 

.220 

3.545 

6 

5.094 

.264 

4.254 

7 

5.943 

.308 

4.963 

8 

6.792 

.352 

5.672 

9 

7.641 

.396 

6.381 

Hominy  choD 

1 

.904 

.068 

.840 

1  :11.4 

^ti^^0mmmmmm^      ^psa^^mv  •••■••••••■•• 

2 

1.808 

.136 

1.680 

3 

2.712 

.204 

2.520 

4 

3.616 

.272 

3.360 

5 

4.520 

.340 

4.200 

6 

5.424 

.408 

5.040 

7 

6.328 

.476 

5.880 

8 

7.232 

.544 

6.720 

9 

8.136 

.612 

7.560 

Gluten  feed 

1 
2 

.908 
1.816 

.213 
.426 

.806 
1.612 

1 :2.8 

^MM^Vw^r^l^     a  ^^^^^IB  ##•#•••■•■•■■•■• 

^     *   w  •  %^ 

3 

2.724 

.639 

2.418 

4 

3.632 

.852 

3.224 

5 

4.540 

1.065 

4.030 

6 

5.448 

1.278 

4.836 

7 

6.356 

1.491 

5.642 

8 

.264 

1.704 

6.448 

9 

8.172 

1.917 

7.254 

Distillers'  dried  grains 

1 

.924 

.228 

.886 

1:2.0 

2 

1.848 

.456 

1.772 

3 

2.772 

.684 

2.658 

4 

3.696 

.912 

3.544 

5 

4.620 

1.140 

4.430 

6 

5.544 

1.368 

5.316 

7 

6.468 

1.596 

6.202 

8 

7.392 

1.824 

7.088 

< 

9 

8.316 

2.052 

7.974 

Oats 

1 
2 

.896 
1.792 

.088 
.176 

.675 
1.350 

1:6  7 

*    •  V«  9 

3 

2.688 

.264 

2.025 

4 

3.584 

.352 

2.700 

5 

4.480 

.440 

3.375 

6 

5.376 

.528 

4.050 

7 

6.272 

.616 

4.725 

8 

7.168 

.704 

5.400 

9 

8.064 

.792 

6.075 

20 
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Table  III.~  (Continued) 


Totol 

nutriment 

Kind  of  food 

Pounds 

of 

food 

Dry 

matter 

(pounds) 

Digestible 
protein 
(pounds) 

[Dig.  pro.  + 

dig.  fiber  + 

dig.  N.F.E. 

+  (dig.  fat 

(pouncls) 

Nutritive 
ratio 

Coaceatntes—(Cantinyed) 

Wheat 

1 

2 

.895 
1.790 

.100 
.200 

.798 
1.596 

1  :7.0 

^     ■    V    •  %^ 

3 

2.685 

.300 

2.394 

4 

3.580 

.400 

3.192 

5 

4.475 

.500 

3.990 

6 

5.370 

.600 

4.788 

7 

6.265 

.700 

5.586 

8 

7.160 

.800 

6.384 

9 

8.055 

.900 

7.182 

Wheat  bran 

1 
2 

.881 
1.762 

.119 
.238 

.595 
1.190 

1  :4.0 

^    •   ^  ■  ^^ 

3 

2.643 

.357 

1.785 

4 

3.524 

.476 

2.380 

5 

4.405 

.595 

2.975 

6 

5.286 

.714 

3.570 

7 

6.167 

.833 

4.165 

8 

7.048 

.952 

4.760 

9 

7.929 

1.071 

5.355 

Wheat  middlings 

1 

.900 

.169 

.797 

1:3  7 

2 

1.800 

.338 

1.594 

^     e  v#  ■  m 

3 

2.700 

.507 

2.391 

4 

3.600 

.676 

3.188 

5 

4.500 

.845 

3.985 

6 

5.400 

1.014 

4.782 

7 

6.300 

1.183 

5.579 

8 

7.200 

1.352 

6.376 

9 

8.100 

1.521 

7.173 

Red-dog  flour 

1 

.915 

.162 

.809 

1:4  0 

2 

1.830 

.324 

1.618 

^    •  ^  •  ^^ 

3 

2.745 

.486 

2.427 

4 

3.660 

.648 

3.236 

5 

4.575 

.810 

4.045 

6 

5.490 

.972 

4.854 

7 

6.405 

1.134 

5.663 

8 

7.320 

1.296 

6.472 

9 

8.235 

1.458 

7.281 

Barl^ 

1 

.892 

.084 

.773 

1:8  2 

2 

1.784 

.168 

1.546 

^    ■  %^  •  ^ 

3 

2.676 

.252 

2.319 

4 

3.568 

.336 

3.092 

5 

4.460 

.420 

3.865 

6 

5.352 

.504 

4.638 

7 

6.244 

.588 

5.411 

8 

7.136 

.672 

6.184 

9 

8.028 

.756 

6.957 

Malt  aprouts 

1 

.905 

.203 

.695 

1:2  4 

2 

1.810 

.406 

1.390 

^     •  as  •  ^B 

3 

2.715 

.609 

2.085. 

Purchased  Gbains  foe  the  Daiby 
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Tablb  III.—  (ConHntted) 


Total 

-■ 

nutriment 

Kind  of  food 

Pounds 

of 

food 

Dry 

matter 

(pounds) 

Digestible 

protein 

(pounds) 

ipig.  pro.  + 

dig.  fiber  + 

dig.  N.F.E. 

+  (dig.  fat 

(pounds) 

Nutritiye 
ratio 

Concentrates— (ConiiniiMf) 

Malt  sprouts— (Con.) 

4 

3.6^ 

.812 

2.780 

5 

4.525 

1.015 

3.475 

6 

5.430 

1.218 

4.170 

7 

6.335 

1.421 

4.865 

8 

7.240 

1.624 

5.560 

9 

8.145 

1.827 

6.255 

Brewers'  wet  israins 

1 

.243 

.039 

.164 

1:3.2 

5 

1.215 

.195 

.820 

10 

2.430 

.390 

1.640 

15 

3.645 

.585 

2.460 

20 

4.860 

.780 

3.280 

25 

6.075 

.975 

4.100 

30 

7.290 

1.170 

4.920 

35 

8.505 

1.365 

5.740 

Brewers'  dried  grains 

1 

.913 

.200 

.657 

1:2.3 

2 

1.826 

.400 

1.314 

3 

2.739 

.600 

1.971 

4 

3.652 

.800 

2.628 

5 

4.565 

1.000 

3.285 

6 

5.478 

1.200 

3.942 

7 

6.391 

1.400 

4.599 

8 

7.304 

1.600 

5.256 

9 

8.217 

1.800 

5.913 

Rye 

1 
2 

.913 
1.826 

.095 
.190 

.815 
1.630 

1 :7.6 

^if  ^^  *  ••••••••••••••••••••• 

^      •      V     V  ^^ 

3 

2.739 

.285 

2.445 

4 

3.652 

.380 

3.260 

5 

4.565 

.475 

4.075 

6 

5.478 

.570 

4.890 

7 

6.391 

.665 

5.705 

8 

7.304 

.760 

6.520 

, 

9 

8.217 

.855 

7.335 

Rye  bran 

1 
2 

.882 
1.764 

.112 
.224 

.621 
1.242 

1 :4.5 

3 

2.646 

.336 

1.863 

4 

3.528 

.448 

2.484 

5 

4.410 

.560 

3.105 

6 

5.292 

.672 

3.726 

« 

7 

6.174 

.784 

4.347 

8 

7.056 

.896 

4.968 

9 

7.938 

1.008 

5.589 

Buckwheat 

1 
2 

.866 
1.732 

.081 
.162 

.617 
1.234 

1  :6.6 

^    •  \^  •  ^^ 

3 

2.598 

.243 

1.851 

4 

3.464 

.324 

2.468 

5 

4.330 

.405 

3.085 

6 

5.196 

.486 

3.702 
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Table  III. —  (Continued) 


Total 
nutriment 

Pounds 

Dry 

Digestible 

[Dig.  pro.  + 
dig.  fiber  + 

Nutritiye 

Kind  of  food 

of 
food 

matter 
(pounds) 

protein 
(pounds) 

dig,  N.F.E, 
+  (dig.  fat 

(pounds) 

ratio 

Concentrates — (Continited) 

Buckwheat — (Continued) 

7 

6.062 

.667 

4.319 

8 

6.928 

.648 

4.936 

9 

7.794 

.729 

5.553 

Buckwheat  bran 

1 
2 

.918 
1.836 

.059 
.118 

.444 
.888 

1  :6.5 

^m^  ^/9^^^^m   ¥w   MM^rW^  ^       m^^  W^m^t^    •■^■■■•■■•a 

3 

2.754 

.177 

1.332 

4 

3.672 

.236 

1.776 

5 

4.590 

.295 

2.220 

6 

5.508 

.354 

2.664 

7 

6.426 

.413 

3.108 

8 

7.344 

.472 

3.552 

9 

8.262 

.531 

3.996 

Buckwheat  middlings 

1 

.872 

.227 

.739 

1  :2.3 

2 

1.744 

.454 

1.478 

3 

2.616 

.681 

2.217 

4 

3.488 

.908 

2.956 

5 

4.360 

1.135 

3.695 

6 

5.232 

1.362 

4.434 

7 

6.104 

1.589 

5.173 

8 

6.976 

1.816 

5.912 

9 

7.848 

2.043 

6.651 

Culled  beanfl 

1 
2 

.859 
1.718 

.226 
.452 

.759 
1.518 

1  :2.4 

3 

2.577 

.678 

2.277 

4 

3.436 

.904 

3.036 

5 

4.295 

1.130 

3.795 

6 

5.154 

1.356 

4.554 

7 

6.013 

1.582 

5.313 

8 

6.872 

1.808 

6.072 

9 

7.731 

2.034 

6.831 

1 

1 
2 

.850 
1.700 

.197 
.394 

.699 
1.398 

1  :2.6 

3 

2.550 

.591 

2.097 

4 

3.400 

.788 

2.796 

5 

4.250 

.985 

3.495 

6 

5.100 

1.182 

4.194 

7 

5.950 

1.379 

4.893 

8 

6.800 

1.576 

5.592 

9 

7.650 

1.773 

6.291 

Cottcnseed  meal 

1 
2 

.930 
1.860 

.376 

.752 

.806 
1.612 

1  :1.1 

3 

2.790 

1.128 

2.418 

4 

3.720 

1.5(H 

3.224 

5 

4.650 

1.880 

4.030 

6 

5.580 

2.256 

4.836 

7 

6.510 

2.632 

5.642 

8 

7.440 

3.008 

6.448 

9 

8.370 

3.384 

7.254 

PCBOHABEO   GbAIRB   POB   THB   DaIBT 
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Tablb  III. —  (Continued) 

Total 

nutriment - 

Pounds 

Dry 

Digestible 

[Dig.  pro.  -f 
dig.  fiber  + 

Nutritive 

Kind  of  food 

of 
food 

nuttier 
(pounds) 

protein 
(pounds) 

dig.  N.F.E. 
+  (dig.  fat 

(pounds) 

ratio 

Concentntes — (Continued) 

LiDaeed  oil  meal 

1 

2 

.902 
1.804 

.302 
.604 

.777 
1.554 

1  :1.6 

^MMHAr^hF^^^v^S      ^^^M»       MBA^vWH   ••••••■                      •■■ 

3 

2.706 

'  .906 

2.331 

4 

3.608 

1.208 

3.108 

5 

4.510 

1.510 

3.885 

6 

5.412 

1.812 

4.662 

7 

6.314 

2.114 

5.439 

8 

7.216 

2.416 

6.216 

9 

8.118 

2.718 

6.993 

Wet  beet  pulp 

1 

.102 

.005 

.082 

1  :15.4 

W  V      ^*  ^       M^  ^^^m  ^       MV  ^^P*  ■^     •        •••••••■••■• 

5 

.510 

.025 

.410 

10 

1.020 

.050 

.820 

15 

1.530 

.075 

1.230 

20 

2.040 

.100 

1.640 

25 

2.550 

.125 

2.050 

30 

3.060 

.150 

2.460 

35 

3.570 

.175 

2.870 

40 

4.080 

.200 

3.280 

Dried  beet  pulp 

1 

.916 

.041 

.690 

1:15.8 

^m^r  ^  ^^^^IB       n^V^^r  ^F      BV  ^^i^^y   ••••■■••■••• 

2 

1.832 

.082 

1.380 

3 

2.748 

.123 

2.070 

4 

3.664 

.164 

2.760 

5 

4.580 

.205 

3.450 

6 

5.496 

.246 

.  4.140 

7 

6.412 

..287 

4.830 

8 

7.328 

.328 

5.520 

9 

8.244 

.369 

6.210 

Sugar  m<4aMe8 

1 

.741 

.014 

.606 

1  :42.3 

2 

1.482 

.028 

1.212 

3 

2.223 

.042 

1.818 

4 

2.964 

.056 

2.424 

5 

3.705 

.070 

3.030 

6 

4.446 

.084 

3.636 

7 

5.187 

.098 

4.242 

8 

5.928 

.112 

4.848 

9 

6.669 

.126 

5.454 

R]pnfTni|^1  wiilV    .  , 

1 
4 

.094 
.376 

.029 
.116 

.089 
.356 

1 :2.1 

6 

.564 

.174 

.534 

8 

.752 

.232 

.712 

10 

.940 

.290 

.890 

12 

1.128 

.348 

1.068 

14 

1.316 

.406 

1.246 

16 

1.504 

.464 

1.424 

18 

1.692 

.522 

1.602 

20 

1.880 

.580 

1.780 

4 

22 

2.068 

.638 

1.958 

24 

2.256 

.696 

2.136 

• 
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Tablb  III.—  (Conduded) 


Totol 

nutriment 

PoandB 

Dry 

Disestible 

lg?iC-:f 

Nutritive 

Kmd  of  food 

of 
food 

matter 
(pounds)  • 

protein 
(pounds) 

dig.  N.F.E. 
+  (dig.  fat 

(pounds) 

ratio 

Concentrates — (Concluded) 

Buttermilk 

1 
3 

.098 
.294 

.038 
.114 

.100 
.300 

1:1.6 

5 

.490 

.190 

.500 

8 

.784 

.304 

.800 

10 

.980 

.380 

1.000 

12 

1.176 

.456 

1.200 

15 

1.470 

.570 

1.500 

18 

1.764 

.684 

1.800 

20 

1.960 

.760 

2.000 

25 

2.450 

.950 

2.500 

30 

2.940 

1.140 

3.000 

The  requirements  are  as  worked  out  on  page  345.  Then,  in- 
stead of  the  work  on  page  346,  the  ration  may  be  written  down 
directly  from  Table  III  as  follows : 


Foods 


10  Ibe.  red  clover  hay. . . . 

30  Ibe.  com  silage 

5  Ibe.  com  and  cob  meal 

4  lbs.  gluten  feed 

1  lb.  cottonseed  meal . . . 

Total 


25.20 


Diy 

Digestible 

Total 

matter 

protein 

nutriment 

8.47 

.710 

4.900 

7.92 

.420 

5.160 

4.25 

.220 

3.545 

3.63 

.852 

3.224 

.93 

.376 

.806 

2.578 


17.635 


The  total  nutriment,  17,635  pounds,  is  slightly  different  here 
from  that  on  page  346,  because  in  (computing  Table  III  from 
Table  I  the  fourth  decimal  place  was  dropped,  while  in  calculating 
the  ration  on  page  346  it  is  retained.  When  the  shorter  method 
is  used,  rations  may  be  calculated  very  rapidly.  The  nutritive 
ratio  of  the  ration  is  calculated  as  in  the  first  method,  on  page  346. 

The  above  ration  meets  the  factors  which,  it  has  been  said, 
must  be  considered.  Other  illustrative  rations  follow,  in  order  to 
show  the  shorter  method  for  computing  rations  for  all  classes  of 
stock. 


FIRST  PRINCIPLES  IN  BREEDING  * 

F.  S.  Peer,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Author  of  Soiling  Ensilage  and  Stable  Construction 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  all  varieties  of  domestic  animals 
have  a  conmion  ancestry  in  some  wild  breed  of  the  same  species  or 
family. 

Domestic  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are  very  much  im- 
proved, and  quite  different  in  conformation  and  other  character- 
istics today,  than  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  mountain  and 
plain  from  whom  they  descended. 

While  all  the  varieties  of  wild  animals  known  have  remained 
practically  the  same  to  this  day  as  they  were  in  the  earliest 
history  and  tradition  of  man,  the  improvements,  the  great  changes 
that  have  come  about  among  the  families  of  domestic  animals 
have  all  happened,  not  only  during  modern  history,  but  princi- 
pally within  the  last  200  years.  In  fact,  the  first  real  departure  or 
intelligent  effort  made  by  man  in  the  breeding  of  cattle  for  im- 
provement in  England,  began  only  about  150  years  ago. 

Wild  animals  have  gone  on  for  countless  ages  and  are  still  going 
on  with  no  perceptible  change  or  variations  except  in  minor  par- 
ticulars, such  as  acquiring  heavier  coats,  thicker  hides,  heavier 
bones,  and  coarser  horns  in  the  colder  climates  of  the  north,  than 
animals  of  the  same  family  that  inhabit  the  warmer  sections. 

As  soon  however  as  these  wild  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
come  under  domestication,  (especially  when  attended  with  liberal 
feeding  and  better  care)  we  at  once  note  changes  that  are  quite 
phenomenal. 

"  Like  begets  like  "  is  a  very  ancient  axiom  among  breeders  and 
one  that  is  often  repeated  to  this  day,  but  it  cannot  be  strictly 
true.  Otherwise  our  domestic  animals  would  have  remained  the 
same  today  as  the  wild  animals  from  whence  they  descended. 
But  under  doanestication,  wonderful  changes  have  taken  place. 
From    the   wild   horses   weighing   700    to    900    pounds    to   the 


♦  Condensed  by  the  author  from  two  chapters  of  his  coming  book,   The 
Breeding  and  Management  of  Farm  Stock. 
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ponderous  Shire,  Clyde,  SuflFolk,  Belgium,  etc.,  weighing 
from  2,000  to  2,500  pounds;  from  wild  cattle  weighing  500  to 
700  pounds  to  the  magnificent  Shorthorns  and  Herefords,  that 
tip  the  scales  at  a  ton  or  more;  from  the  wild  hogs  weighing  from 
150  to  200  pounds  to  some  of  our  modern  domestic  families  that 
require,  when  fitted,  half  a  ton  weight  to  balance  them ;  from  wild 
sheep  weighing  40  to  50  pounds  to  some  of  our  improved  mutton 
breeds  ranging  from  200  to  300  and  even  400  pounds;  from  the 
Merino  sheep  that  in  their  native  hills  of  Spain  shear  four  to  five 
pounds  of  wool  per  head,  (that  have  improved  but  little  above  that 
clip  to  the  present  day  in  their  native  moimtains)  but  which  have 
been  so  improved  that  within  less  than  one  hundred  years  of 
better  care  and  feeding  they  have  been  made  to  produce  as  high 
as  30  and  even  40  pounds  of  wool  in  a  year's  growth;  from 
wild  cows  that  suckled  their  young  for  three  or  four  months  of  the 
year  and  then  became  dry,  to  any  number  of  animals  in  any  of 
the  great  dairy  families  with  authentic  records  of  from  1,000  to 
1,500  pouAds  of  milk  per  month,  or  10,00(1  to  12,000  pounds  of 
milk  for  a  year,  (ten  to  twelve  times  their  own  weight)  and  pro- 
ducing in  extreme  cases  over  1,000  pounds  of  butter  within  the 
year. 

Such  have  been  the  wonderful  changes  that  have  been  brought 
about  in  our  domestic  animals,  roughly  speaking,  within  the  last 
200  years,  and  generally  speaking,  within  the  last  one  hundred 
years.  This  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  like  does  not  always 
produce  like ;  that  there  are  exceptions.  We  are  also  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  these  great  changes  have  all  come  about  with 
animals  under  domestication,  man  alone  is  responsible  for  them, 
and  that  had  these  different  families  of  domestic  animals  con- 
tinued in  their  wild  state,  they  would  have  remained  to  this  day 
like  other  wild  animals  that  have  not  lent  themselv^  to  domesti- 
cation. 

These  great  changes  have  not  been  confined  to  greater  weight 
of  carcass,  and  production,  for  it  must  be  remembered  also,  that 
these  most  perfectly  formed  domestic  animals  of  today  are  tho 
direct  descendants  of  the  very  ungainly  looking  beasts ;  and  that  it 
is  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  breeder  that  they  have  been  improved 
in  form,  beauty,  color,  symmetry,  markings,  family  character- 
istics, and  all  that  goes  toward  producing  and  perfecting  the  ideal. 
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Just  now  we  should  like  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  it  is  that 
man  has  done,  how  he  has  accomplished  these  wonderful  changes, 
so  pronounced,  so  wonderful  and  so  beautiful.  It  would  almost 
seem  that  these  wild  animals  in  their  association  with  men  have 
been  like  potters'  clay,  subject  to  the  skilful  manipulation  of  the 
owner  or  person  who  has  directed  their  mating.  If  man  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  these  changes,  what  agency  has  he  employed  ?  If 
like  has  not  begotten  like  in  our  domestic  animals,  and  the  changes 
are  owing  to  man,  when  during  the  life  of  these  animals,  has  it 
come  within  man's  power  to  produce  these  changes?  It  would 
seem  if  we  are  able  to  discover  the  agency  or  leverage  and  the 
time  in  the  life  of  the  animals  when  the  improvement  takes 
place,  we  should  have  the  key  to  the  situation ;  we  should  be  able 
to  discover  the  secrets  of  the  breeder's  skill;  in  other  words  the 
art  and  science  of  breeding  for  improvement. 

Let  us  take  one  step  at  a  time,  and  note  first  the  agency  em- 
ployed and,  later,  the  time  when  it  is  within  the  power  of  man 
to  produce  the  elevation.  I  want  to  go  very  carefully  and  very 
thoroughly  into  these  two  questions,  for  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the  whole  question  and  the  secret  of 
success  in  breeding. 

It  was  given  to  the  immortal  Blackwell,  who  was  bom  in  ITM, 
and  who  died  as  late  as  1795,  to  demonstrate  as  never  before, 
what  could  be  done  by  way  of  moulding  and  fashioning  his  ani- 
mals (cattle),  first  in  the  line  of  earlier  maturity,  and  after- 
wards, as  to  easy  fattening  qualities,  beauty,  and  symmetry  —  or 
perfection  of  form.  He  also  soon  began  talking  about  the  "  in- 
creased quantity  of  the  best  or  highest-priced  cuts  of  meat," 
"  weight  in  the  right  place  "  as  he  styled  it.  Finally,  finding  his 
efforts  in  these  particulars  successful,  he  began  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  other  matters  such  as  "  the  barrel  form  "  (well  sprung 
ribs).    "  The  smaller  the  bone  the  truer  the  shape,"  etc. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  the  secret  of  his  success  died 
with  him ;  such  remarks  are  heard  even  to  this  day.  Blackwell  is 
said  to  have  been  a  very  reticent  man,  which  trait  probably  con- 
firmed the  general  impression  that  he  possessed  some  great  secret. 
It  was  no  secret,  even  granting  he  might  have  been  pleased  to 
create  that  impression,  it  was  only  a  discovery.    Not  only  was  the 
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work  taken  up  by  others  o£  his  day,  but  many  of  his  followers 
even  surpassed  him.  I  need  hardly  mention  the  name  of  Booth 
or  Hates,  and  others  who  followed  so  closely  in  the  trail  marked 
out  by  Blackwell  not  only  in  accomplishing  all  that  he  has  done  in 
early  maturity,  easy  fattening  qualities,  etc.,  hut  in  taking  more 
special  pains  in  other  matters,  such  as  sjinmctry  of  proportion 
balance,  small  incurving  horns,  fineness  of  bone,  color,  markings, 
the  quality  of  the  hair,  the  handling  of  the  hides,  etc.;  in  fact 
everything  that  added  to  the  beauty,  carriage  and  the  quality  of 


Fig.  88.  —  The  Daibx  Typk. 

the  descendants,  or  tended  towards  producing  the  most  perfectly 
formed  animals  conceivable  to  man. 

When  we  consider  the  ungainly  beasts  these  farmers  and 
breeders  had  to  start  with,  and  note  what  a  wide  gulf  now  sepa- 
rates the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  breed  from  the  animals 
Blackwell  had  for  a  foundation,  the  transition  is  nothing  short 
of  marvelous. 

Xow  as  to  the  agency  that  made  these  things  possible.  In  a 
word  it  was  feed  and  plenty  of  it,  BlackweH  not  only  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Shorthorn  family  by  high  breeding  but  he  was 
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also  the  originator  of  the  Leicester  breed  of  sheep.  Succeeding 
first  with  cattle,  he  afterwards  applied  the  principle  to  sheep 
with  equally  good  results.  He  later  turned  his  attention  to 
breeding  farm  horses,  and  produced  a  breed  of  draft  horses  that 
since  became  the  foundation  of  the  present  day  Shire  and  Clyde 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  became  merged  in  a  family  of  horses 
from,  whence  both  breeds  have  descended*  With  sheep  and  horses 
as  well,  liberal  feeding  was  the  agency  for  improvement  Mr. 
Blackwell  had  a  famous  cow  called  Comely  that  was  slaughtered 
at  the  age  of  26.  He  used  to  point  with  pride  to  a  single  layer 
of  fat  taken  from  her  loin  and  preserved  in  pickle,  that  was  four 
inches  thick.  I  need  not  seek  further  to  confirm  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  liberal  feeder. 

Before  leaving  this  question  of  feeding,  and  the  part  food  has, 
and  isj  exerting  for  improvement,  I  desire  to  continue  this  quesr 
tion  a  little  further.  I  have  already  shown  that  liberal  feeding 
had  been  the  principal  agency  for  improvement,  and  that  no  one 
who  is  not  a  liberal  feeder  need  hope  to  become  a  successful 
breeder. 

Native  cattle  may  get  on  very  well  on  an  ordinary  farm  with 
ordinary  care  by  an  ordinary  farmer;  but  that  is  not  the  case 
with  pure-bred  animals.  It  was  high  feeding  and  greater  care 
that  started  the  native  cattle  towards  improvement  as  already 
shown. 

As  the  different  families  of  domestic  animals  were  started  on 
the  way  to  improvement  by  liberal  feeding,  we  find  it  is  necessary 
to  increase  their  food  and  pay  more  attention  to  selection,  as  they 
ascend  the  scale  towards  perfection.  This  is  why  the  best  bred  and 
most  perfectly  developed  animals  deteriorate  more  easily  than 
others  when  in  the  hands  of  men  who  take  from  them  the  prop,  the 
stimulus  that  produced  them  and  that  sustains  them  on  their  ele- 
vated plane.  When  these  high-class  animals  have  withheld  from 
them  in  any  degree  the  extra  care  and  attention  that  has  made  them 
possible,  their  descendants  are  seen  to  decline  or  degenerate  ac- 
cordingly, and  if  this  degeneration  is  not  arrested  somewhere  in 
the  descent,  the  whole  edifice  goes  tumbling  down  like  a  cob  house 
to  the  very  foundation. 

It  has  taken,  perhaps,  a  hundred  years,  to  build  up  and  improve 
a  race  or  family  to  its  present  d^ree  of  excellence,  perfection 
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and  production.  The  higher  the  animals  ascend  the  scale,  the 
greater  the  care  necessary  to  keep  them  from  falling  and  the 
greater  the  fall  when  once  they  begin  to  tumble.  So  sensitive 
have  these  improved  animals  become,  that  through  n^lect,  ignor- 
ance, or  insuflficient  care,  and  especially  insufficient  food,  for  two 
or  three  generations  at  most,  the  work  of  a  hundred  years  is  de- 
stroyed and  we  find  the  descendants  of  these  perfect  animals  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  usually  less  valuable,  less  attractive  in 
looks  than  natives  or  grades  whose  ancestors  never  reached  the 
giddy  height.  The  road  that  leads  to  the  top  is  a  long  laborious 
climb ;  the  descent  abrupt  and  swift. 

I  have  often  seen  this  calamity  worked  out  in  a  would-be 
breeder's  stud  herd  and  flock.  He  started  with  the  best  animals 
that  money  could  buy,  but  because  he  was  too  stingy  to  feed,  or 
because  he  became  overstocked  and  tried  to  economize  in  feed,  etc., 
he  had,  in  a  few  years,  at  most  nothing  but  weeds  and  rubbish 
of  his  own  breeding,  as  the  result. 

The  amount  of  food  that  some  of  our  great  dairy  cows  are  able 
to  eat,  digest,  and  assimilate  if  fed  to  their  ancestors  not 
very  far  down  the  line,  would  probably  have  killed  them.  As 
they  have  developed  in  perfection  by  more  and  more  food,  better 
care  and  attention,  each  succeeding  generation  that  makes  a 
move  upward  is  born  with  a  constitution  and  a  capacity  that  en- 
ables them  to  perform  the  additional  task  demanded  —  that  is  to 
say  —  they  perform  the  same  task  with  greater  ease  than  their 
ancestors  —  for  they  are  "  to  the  manner  bom.'' 

BREEDING    FOR   IMPROVEMENT 

* 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  point,  so  far  as  man  is 
concerned,  in  seeking  to  know  when  in  the  life  of  an  animal  the 
improvement  takes  place. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  elevation,  this  change,  could  pos- 
sibly have  taken  place  in  an  animal  after  it  was  bom.  At  birth 
the  die  is  cast.  High  feeding,  and  greater  and  better  care  may 
develop  the  inherent  qualities  the  animal  possesses,  but  can  never 
create  them.  As  a  spring  is  no  higher  than  its  source,  neither 
can  an  animal  reach  a  higher  level  than  its  source  or  the  qualities 
of  its  sire  or  dam.     Thus  we  must  go  further  back  than  the  date 
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of  birth,  to  find  out  from  whence,  and  when,  the  improvement 
takes  place.  Personally,  I  believe  that  to  whatever  degree  of 
perfection  an  animal  attains  after  birth,  above  that  of  its  ancestors, 
it  inherits  the  impetus  to  carry  it  to  that  higher  level,  prior  to  its 
birth.  Extra  feeding  may  develop  that  acquired  characteristic, 
but  can  in  no  way  produce  it. 

I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  an  animal  is,  for  in- 
stance, a  better  producer  than  any  of  its  ancestors,  it  received 
the  necessary  training  or  schooling  from  its  mother  before  it  was 
bom.  The  treatment  of  the  dam,  the  extra  feed  she  is  induced 
to  consume  during  the  period  of  gestation,  educates  her  offspring, 
or  surroimds  it,  with  conditions  that  leave  an  imprint,  or  a 
greater  tendency,  greater  proficiency  to  accomplish  with  greater 
ease  the  demands  made  of  the  mother  during  the  period 
of  gestation.  Thus,  an  elevation  has  been  produced.  vLike  pro- 
duces likej  only  when  conditions  remain  the  same.  Remove 
animals  with  small  horns,  thin  hides  and  short  coats  to  a  much 
colder  climate,  and  in  one  generation  their  descendants  will  have 
longer  coats,  longer  horns  and  heavier  hides.  Bring  these  back  to 
warm  climates  and  the  descendants  return  to  their  normal  de- 
velopment in  these  particulars.  They  do  not  acquire  these  changes 
after  they  are  bom.  It  was  the  imprint  of  a  changed  condition 
transmitted  to  the  offspring  before  it  was  born.  The  Holstein 
breed  of  cattle  in  their  native  land  are  fed  on  low,  wet  ground  and 
quick  growing  grasses  in  the  summer,  and  on  best  pulp  and  roots 
with  a  little  hay  during  the  winter.  As  a  consequence  they  give 
a  large  quantity  of  milk,  but  which  is  very  low  in  butter  fat,  the 
average  probably  being  less  than  2.75  per  cent. 

No  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  succeeded  in  feeding  a  cow  in 
any  way  that  she  has  perceptibly  increased  the  quality  of  butter 
fat  in  her  milk.  Extra  feeding  may  increase  the  quantity  several 
times,  but  it  has  little  effect  upon  the  quality.  A  cow  that  is 
born  a  3  per  cent,  animal,  lives  and  dies  a  3  per  cent,  animal. 
When  these  3  per  cent,  cows  are  brought  to  this  country,  it  often 
occurs  that  their  daughters  develop  animals  that  give  much  richer 
milk,  until  we  find  their  descendants  in  a  few  generations  giving 
4,  6,  and  even  6  per  cent.  fat.  If  fat  cannot  be  fed  to  them 
after  they  are  bom,  it  must  have  been  bred  into  them  before  they 
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were  bom.  The  fact,  as  I  see  it,  is  simply  this;  That  by  feeding 
the  3  per  cent  cows  on  richer  and  more  concentrated  feed  than 
tbe  animals  receive  in  their  native  land,  the  unborn  calf  has  been 
educated  (if  I  may  use  the  term  in  this  connection),  during  the 
period  of  gestation  to  make  a  better  use  of  the  food  consumed 
than  the  dam;  thus,  a  variation  has  taken  place  that  amounts  to 
an  elevation  in  the  scale  of  production.  The  lever  that  caused 
the  advancement  and  change  in  the  system  of  the  unborn  calves 
was  the  change  to  richer  food  for  their  dams.     The  change  or 
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elevation  found  afterwards  in  the  calf  was  made  during  the  period 
of  gestation.  Thus,  an  animal  was  bom,  better  suited  to  the 
changed  conditions  surrounding  the  dam  prior  to  its  birth. 

If  this  is  a  reasonable  hypothesis  (and  I  see  no  other  way  of 
solving  the  riddle)  then  we  have  a  line  of  procedure,  a  reliable 
foundation,  on  which  to  build  a  scientific  truth  which  only  re- 
quires to  be  put  into  execution  to  produce  results  more  far  reach- 
ing than  any  rule  or  system  o£  breeding  that  has  yet  been  con- 
ceived by  man.    For  my  own  part  I  believe  thoroughly  in  this  law. 
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I  am  well  aware  it  is  no  new  thought,  and  that  some  are  found 
to  challenge  its  correctness.  The  fact  that  breeders  have  never 
attempted  to  act  on  this  principle,  and  that  their  cattle  improved 
in  spite  of  their  not  attaching  any  value  to  it,  is  no  proof  what- 
ever that  the  law  does  not  exist. 

I  have  never,  since  coming  to  the  above  conclusions,  raised 
a  colt  or  a  calf  that  I  did  not  always  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  I  must  do  all  I  could,  during  the  period  of  gestation,  to  help 
the  dam  transmit  to  her  offspring  a  constitution  better  suited  than 
herself  to  meet  the  requirements  and  improvements  in  demand. 
That  animals  differ  wonderfully  in  their  ability  to  educate  or 
elevate  their  unborn,  I  have  no  doubt. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  important  questions,  as  well 
as  one  that  is  less  understood  or  appreciated  than  any  other. 
I  have  already  shown  how  all  our  domestic  animals  have  de- 
scended from  wild  animals.  What  we  as  farmers  and  breeders 
generally  fail  to  comprehend  is,  that  our  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  in  their  wild  state,  were,  in  comparison  with  our  improved 
breeds,  most  ordinary,  and  (in  respect  to  cattle,  sheep  and  swine) 
most  ungainly  looking  beasts.  The  point  we  neglect  to  keep  in 
mind  is,  that  these  imgainly  looking  animals  were  the  ancestors 
of  our  most  improved  families  of  farm  stock,  and  that  there  is 
ever  present  in  all  our  high-class  animals  a  tendency  to  revert  to 
the  original  typa 

It  has  only  been  about  two  hundred  years  since  any  special 
effort  towards  breeding  for  improvement  began.  I  trust  the 
reader  will  keep  this  fact  well  in  mind  throughout  all  the  dis- 
cussions that  are  to  follow,  and  furthermore,  that  back  of  these 
200  years  or  so  of  breeding  for  improvement,  there  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  years  during  which  time  these  breeds  remained 
practically  stationary,  the  same  as  other  wild  animals  that  have 
not  come  under  domestication.  I  have  already  attempted  to  show 
how  easy  it  was  for  an  animal  to  deteriorate  on  account  of  poor 
soil,  insufficient  food,  or  n^lect.  It  may  have  been  thought  at 
the  time  by  some  of  my  readers  that  I  was  laying  too  much  stress 
on  the  question  of  quality  and  quantity  of  food  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  improvement.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  common 
ancestry  of  these  improved  animals,  and  take  into  account  the 
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short  time  improvement  has  been  going  on,  we  may  tmderstand 
how  unstable  is  the  improvement  man  has  produced  since  these 
animals  have  been  subject  to  his  will. 

Originally  our  domestic  cows  gave  only  sufficient  milk  to  rear 
their  young.  The  cows  like  the  bulls,  were  formerly  used  only 
for  agricultural  purposes,  to  plough  and  till  the  ground,  but  later 
on  their  milk  began  to  be  used  for  food.  Whatever  difference 
in  yield,  symmetry  or  beauty  of  form,  earlier  maturity,  etc.,  our 
best  specimens  now  possess  over  their  common  wild  ancestry; 
that  much  they  are  artificial,  that  much  they  have  been  elevated 
above  the  normal  condition  of  their  improved  ancestry.  I  have 
already  dwelt  on  the  part  food  has  played  as  the  principal  agent 
in  breeding  for  improvement,  and  the  time  (prior  to  birth)  that 
this  improvement  takes  place.  I  now  come  to  consider  the  pro- 
cess of  evolution  that  makes  these  improvements  possible. 

When  a  calf,  for  instance,  is  born  which  develops  into  a  cow  that 
is  more  easily  fattened,  shows  earlier  maturity,  is  more  proficient 
and  economical  in  the  production  of  meat,  has  smaller  horns  a 
more  beautiful  head,  a  more  perfect  top  line,  more  grace  and 
symmetry  of  form,  gives  more  or  richer  milk  than  any  of  her  an- 
cestors, a  variation,  however  slight,  has  taken*  place  in  the  race. 
This  is,  as  already  shown,  an  acquired  characteristic ;  acquired  by 
some  different  or  unusual  treatment  surrounding  the  dam  during 
the  period  of  gestation.  The  same  care  and  treatment  to  other 
animals  produce  like  results.  A  bull  bom  of  these  animals  that 
also  has  received  from  his  dam,  the  same  tendency  that  developed 
the  acquired  characteristics  noted  in  the  daughters  of  cows  sim- 
ilarly fed  and  treated.  A9  I  have  already  said  the  feed  that  is 
now  consumed  without  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  animal,  as 
noted  in  our  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  would 
have  killed  their  original  ancestors.  But  as  time  goes  on,  the 
descendants  of  these  improved  animals,  acquire  through  the 
schooling  or  environment  of  their  dams  during  the  period  of 
gestation,  a  more  suitable  digestive  organization,  more  powerful 
machinery  to  do  the  work  demanded  of  their  dams,  and  do  it 
easier.  It  takes  generations  to  accomplish  this  upbuilding. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  overfeeding  for  greater  production, 
we  no  doubt  overdo  it,  and  the  calves  from  our  greatest  producers 
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instead  of  inheriting  great  ability  or  stronger  constitutions  are 
weakened  thereby.  At  least,  few  cows  with  phenominal  records 
have  ever  left  daughters  of  equal  merit. 

These  improved  animals  are  mated  with  each  other,  until 
finally  the  variation,  the  acquired  characteristics,  become  domi- 
nant, and  80  on  until  they  become  bo  stable  that  a  simple 
variation  is  turned  into  a  dominant  one  and  thus  becomes  a 
transmlttible  characteristic.  This  sounds  all  reasonable  and  looks 
as  if  improvement  could  go  on  like  simple  addition,  but  such  is 
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not  the  case.  There  are  a  great  many  "  ifs  "  and  "  huts  "  aud 
other  hindrances  in  the  way,  such  as  unprepotent  sires;  dams  with 
the  variation  but  unable  to  produce  it;  others  that  can  transmit 
it  with  some  sires  and  not  with  others,  and  so  on,  eompliciition 
after  complication,  wheels  within  wheels,  sometimes  disappearing 
altogether  for  several  generations,  and  then  breaking  out  in  a 
single  cow  or  bull  more  pronounced  than  ever;  sometimes  greatly 
assisted  by  "  in-breeding,"  again  wiped  entirely  out  by  that  same 
process. 

21 
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Sometimes  a  bull  bred  to  one  cow  will  produce  a  champion 
winner ;  bred  to  the  full  sister  will  produce  a  weed.  Sometimes 
a  champion  cow  bred  to  a  champion  bull  will  produce  such  de- 
generate or  reversion  of  type  that  it  never  should  be  allowed  to 
reproduce  itself. 

If  a  variation  has  taken  place,  and  if  a  uniform  process  of 
feeding,  and  the  same  care  and  management  continues  long  enough 
in  a  herd,  or  the  same  general  system  of  feeding  is  carried  on  in 
a  community;  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  when,  as  I  said 
before,  these  variations  or  acquired  characteristics  become  stable 
enough  in  the  blood  to  be  transmitted  to  animals  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, so  stable  that  they  may  be  depended  upon  to  be  reproduced  in 
the  descendants  of  native  animals  even  down  to  fhe  second,  third 
and  fourth  generation.  High  feeding  still  must  be  maintained, 
however,  for  breeding  without  it  is  of  little  or  no  avail.  So  little 
in  fact  that,  except  with  some  especially  prepotent  sires,  mere 
breeding  plays  but  a  minor  part.  The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize 
right  here  is  this:  That  all  improvement  of  domestic  animals 
above  their  original  ancestry  is  accomplished  by  producing  vari- 
ations and  then  engrafting  them  into  thd  blood,  until  finally  they 
become  fairly  well  establiAed  and  capable  of  transmission. 

I  wish  also  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  acquired  charac- 
teristics are  most  fragile,  and  the  art  of  breeding  a  most  delicate 
one.  The  process,  as  previously  noted,  may.  well  be  compared  to 
the  building  of  a  cob-house,  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  and  har- 
mony of  which,  requires  the  greatest  care  and  the  utmost  skill. 
The  higher  the  structure  ascends,  the  greater  the  skill  required 
to  keep  it  from  falling.  The  best  herdsman  and  the  best  breeder 
in  the  world  will  find  cobs  falling  off  from  time  to  time.  It 
is  a  good  breeder  who  can  maintain  a  herd  of  well-bred  animals 
without  any  backward  tendency,  but  it  takes  an  artist,  a  profes- 
sional breeder,  to  keep  on  improving,  and  even  then  he  can  only 
hope  to  occasionally  succeed. 

My  business  takes  me  several  times  a  year  among  the  best 
breeders  of  Great  Britain.  I  find  at  a  certain  farm  this  year  a 
"  topper,"  a  prize  taker ;  I  may  go  there  again  for  the  next  three 
years  or  more  before  finding  another  as  good. 

It  seems  ^o  me  that  much  of  what  I  have  said  so  far  has  been 
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discouraging.  I  see  no  object  in  saying  anything  but  the  truth. 
My  highest  ambition  is,  to  make  real  breeders  of  high-class  farm 
stock  in  this  country.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  England  for 
all  time  for  the  highest  productions  of  the  breeders'  skill,  unless 
we  come  to  thoroughly  understand  and  appreciate  what  it  means  to 
be  a  breeder.  When  the  farmer  once  realizes  what  it  means,  he 
will  find  it  the  most  fascinating  and  lucrative  branch  of  the  agri- 
cultural profession.  I  feel  it  is  much  better  for  the  would-be 
breeder  to  see  first  of  all  the  difiiculties  of  the  task,  than  to  have 
to  find  them  all  out  by  means  of  that  hard  task-master,  personal 
experience. 

What  makes  good,  high-class  breeding  of  farm  stock  possible? 
A  fertile  soil,  abundance  of  feed,  a  liberal  feeder.  To  this  must 
be  added  a  natural  love  for  domestic  animals,  which  makes  a  good 
caretaker;  these,  together  with  an  eye  for  perfection  in  animal 
form  are  the  principle  qualifications  a  man  must  have  in  order  to 
breed  successfully. 
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President,  New  York  State  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association 

There  are  two  things  that  a  breeder  of  dairy  cattle  wants  to 
know  about  his  herd.  First,  what  his  cows  individually  are  capable 
of  producing;  second,  how  to  perpetuate  the  most  productive 
strains.  Most  farmers  are  unable  to  make  headway  in  retaining 
or  perpetuating  productivity  because  they  have  no  real  knowledge 
of  what  their  cows  actually  do. 

In  the  history  of  breeding,  one  fact  stands  out  pretty  clearly : 
Men,  sooner  or  later,  get  about  what  they  want.  When  a  bacon 
hog  was  wanted,  somebody  succeeded  in  getting  it  When  a  two- 
minute  trotter  was  wanted,  the  horse  responded.  When  a  polled 
beef  animal  was  wanted,  the  right  sport  appeared  and  succeeded 
in  perpetuating  itself.  When  the  millers  of  England  realized,  a 
few  years  ago,  that  they  wanted  a  rust-resisting,  up-standing,  free- 
milling,  high-producing  wheat,  they  deliberately  employed  an  ex- 
pert in  cereal  husbandry  to  breed  a  new  variety  adapted  to  English 
soil  and  climate.  Today  they  have  two  varieties,  instead  of  one, 
both  of  which  meet  the  conditions.  The  discovery  of  either  would 
have  meant  millions  of  pounds  profit  for  farmer  and  miller  and 
the  finding  of  two  varieties,  one  suited  to  the  lowlands,  the  other 
to  the  higher  ground,  is  a  double  bonanza  for  all  concerned. 

In  the  breeding  of  dairy  cattle  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  and 
perpetuating  a  certain  type  in  all  the  leading  breeds.  Compare 
the  Jersey  of  today  with  the  ''Alderney  "  of  fifty  years  ago.  Look 
at  the  Ayrshire  of  the  present  show  ring  and  then  think  of  the  cow 
bearing  that  name  a  generation  ago.  It  is  obvious  that  somebody 
has  wanted  the  fine  head  with  its  in-curving  horns  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  breeding  the  type  upon  the  Jersey.  The  up-standing 
horns  and  the  square  udder  of  the  Ayrshire  are  just  as  character- 
istic, and  have  been  bred  into  the  animal  within  our  memory.  Men 
have  seen  the  beginnings  of  these  characteristics  and  have  delib- 
erately planned  to  fix  them.     In  a  general  way  the  dairy  type 
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common  to  all  breeds  has  been  built  np  within  comparatively  re- 
cent time.  The  end  has  not  been  reached ;  it  probably  never  will 
be  so  long  as  men  want  some  new  thing.  But  it  seems  to  me  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  in  time  breeders  will  succeed  in  fixing  the 
characteristic  of  high  production  in  the  dairy  cow  as  surely  as  any 
other  desired  trait. 

The  fixing  of  a  pure  strain  depends  on  the  recognition  of 
dominant  characters  and  persistent  breeding  in  that  line.  The 
reason  why  it  is  so  easy  to  fix  the  up-standing  horns,  or  black 
points,  or  white  hair,  is  that  these  characters  are  to  be  seen  in  both 
sire  and  dam.  Any  one  can  be  sure  of  these  facts.  In  such  cases 
the  fixing  of  a  pure  strain  depends  on  wise  selection  of  mates 
and  persistent  breeding  in  line.  Given  these  conditions  success 
will  ultimately  come  to  somebody.  WTien  one  tries  to  develop  a 
pure  strain  of  high  milk  producers,  however,  that  shall  be  rich  in 
butter  fat,  the  fundamental  facts  are  not  so  patent.  In  the  first 
place  one  cannot  be  sure  of  the  prepotency  of  the  sire;  he  is  a 
very  wise  man  who  can  see  milk  and  butter  fat  in  a  bull.  In  the 
second  place  we  have  had,  until  recently,  no  accurate  basis  for 
judging  the  productivity  of  a  cow.  To  be  sure,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  weigh  milk  for  centuries  but  not  many  breeders  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  in  such  a  simple  way  just  what  their  cows 
have  done  in  a  year  olr  in  a  lactation  period.  So  long  as  it  was 
impossible  to  judge  accurately  the  quality  of  the  milk  produced 
by  any  animal,  it  was  hardly  worth  while  bothering  much  about 
the  quantity.  So  dairymen  went  on  their  way  rejoicing  in  the 
sense  of  sight  and  all  the  time  deluding  themselves  in  thinking 
that  they  could  see  milk  and  butter  fat  in  about  the  same  way  that 
they  see  nose  and  horns  and  hair.  The  outcome  is  quite  comparable 
to  what  might  be  expected  if  blind  men  had  been  directing  the 
breeding  of  dairy  cattle  during  the  past  two  hundred  years.  Blind 
men  always  talk  as  if  they  had  sight,  but  I  doubt  if  their  kind  of 
vision  would  help  them  materially  in  fixing  or  perpetuating  the 
black  and  white  Holstein,  the  yellow  Guernsey,  or  the  spotted  Ayr- 
shire. Some  qualities  of  the  dairy  cow  can  be  tested  by  sight  and 
some  by  touch,  but  others,  notably  the  production  of  high  grade 
milk,  require  the  weighing  scale  and  the  Babcock  test.  Indeed, 
not  until  Professor  Babcock  announced  his  discovery  was  it  pos- 
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sible  practically  to  test  both  quality  and  quantity  in  milk  produo- 
tioiL  That  discovery  was  epoch-making  because  from  it  we  date 
the  possibility  of  fixing  a  pure  strain  of  milk  producers.  Some 
day,  I  believe,  the  world  will  put  this  discovery  with  a  few  others 
like  the  friction  match,  the  steam  engine,  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, which  mark  revolutions  in  our  civilization. 

The  significance  of  l&e  Babcock  test  was  quickly  seen  by  some 
of  the  pure-bred  dairy  associations.  They  proposed  a  scheme  for 
getting  at  the  production  of  cows  both  in  milk  and  butter  fat  which 
should  be  as  nearly  accurate  as  practicable.  The  cow's  record  is 
supervised  by  some  competent  authority,  usually  a  representative 
of  the  nearest  agricultural  college,  and  the  results  are  published 
in  an  advaced  registry  maintained  by  the  official  association  of  the 
breed.  These  advanced  r^istry  tests  are  for  seven  or  thirty 
days  (as  with  Holsteins  mostly)  or  for  the  calendar  year  (as  in  all 
breeds).  The  record  gives  the  quantity  of  milk,  its  butter  fat 
content  and  the  feed  consumed.  Such  Records  when  properly  made 
are  reasonably  accurate  and  vary  from  the  true  performance  by 
only  a  few  pounds.  While  they  are  all  of  recent  date,  the  major- 
ity having  been  made  within  the  last  five  years,  these  advanced  reg- 
istry records  furnish  the  only  accurate  knowledge  of  a  pure  strain 
of  heavy  milk  producers  rich  in  butter  fat.  Hitherto  breeders 
have  guessed  at  these  facts ;  from  now  on  they  have  facts  at  their 
command. 

The  first,  in  my  opinion,  and  most  importance  service  of  ad- 
vanced registry  work  is  to  supply  the  knowledge  prerequisite  to 
the  development  of  a  fixed  type  in  milk  productivity.  With  such 
knowledge  it  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  hope  that  some  able 
breeders  will  in  time  do  the  rest.  When  that  is  done  the  last 
excuse  will  vanish  for  having  dairy  cows  that  do  not  pay  their 
way.  It  ought  to  be  as  easy  to  fix  the  minimum  production  at 
10,000  pounds  of  milk  and  500  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  a  year  as 
to  fix  the  type  of  horn  or  hide  or  hair.  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
done  within  a  generation. 

The  second  great  advantage  in  advanced  registry  work  is  its 
reactive  effects  upon  the  man  who  does  it.  It  is  something  to  know 
just  what  a  cow  is  capable  of  doing.  Some  think  this  is  the  main 
thing.    In  fact,  the  surprises  are  so  numerous  that  one  is  tempted 
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to  overlook  more  remote  ends,  but  the  gain  is  only  temporary  if  the 
advantage  cannot  be  perpetuated.  Still,  the  immediate  ends  are 
quite  worth  while.  One  comes  to  know  individual  cows  and  to 
distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad  and  indifferent  Anyone  can 
do  this ;  it  does  not  require  the  presence  of  an  official  supervisor 
nor  does  it  cost  much  in  time  or  money.  One  thing  is  sure  — 
anyone  who  does  it  will  never  regret  the  time  or  money. 

The  greatest  gain  from  advanced  r^stry  work  comes  to  the 
owner  of  pure-bred  cows.  He  is  interested  both  in  performance 
and  inbreeding ;  if  he  is  not,  he  has  no  use  for  pure-bred  animals. 
But  many  owners  of  pure-bred  cows  fear  to  undertake  the^test. 
The  rules  look  formidable  and  the  outcome  too  much  of  a  gamble. 
To  encourage  the  faint  hearted  I  have  been  asked  to  give  my  own 
experience  with  a  small  herd  of  pure-bred  Guernseys.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  my  first  year's  work  was  published  in  the  April 
number,  1913,  of  the  Guernsey  Breeders  Journal  (Peterboro,  New 
Hampshire). 

"  The  charge  is  often  made  that  the  cost  of  advanced  registry 
work  is  prohibitive  to  the  average  farmer  or  to  the  owner  of  a 
small  herd.  Before  I  entered  upon  it  I  shared  in  the  feeling, 
sometimes  expressed  by  the  inexperienced,  that  the  advanced  reg- 
istry is  a  nice  plaything  for  the  agriculturist  but  too  risky  and 
expensive  for  the  farmer.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  weigh  my 
milk  and  to  make  the  Babcock  test  at  intervals.  I  knew  there- 
fore or  thought  I  did,  what  my  cows  were  doing.  What  more 
could  I  hope  for  ?  After  a  year  of  trial  I  propose  to  tell  my  story 
of  what  actually  happened.  If  I  do  not  get  it  all  down,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  tell  the  rest  of  it  if  the  questions  are  put  to  me. 

"  I  purchased  my  first  pure-bred  Guernseys  six  years  ago  —  a 
bull  calf  and  a  yearling  heifer.  They  looked  so  good  to  me  that 
within  six  months  I  bought  two  more  heifers  and  one  two-year- 
old  in  calf.  Two  years  ago  I  imported  three  heifers  and  bought 
another  young  bull.  These  were  the  foundation  of  my  herd,  cost- 
ing all  told,  $2,075.  I  now  have,  barring  deaths,  accidents  and 
sales,  a  total  herd  of  twenty.  This  is  the  limit  which  I  have  set 
for  myself.  The  toll  from  accident  and  death  has  been  heavy, 
one  a  year,  but  fortunately  of  a  kind  that  leaves  no  trace.  My 
herd  is  tuberculin  tested,  is  now  and  always  has  been  free  from 
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disease.  The  sale  of  surplus  stock  has  been  limited  to  bull  calves, 
excepting  one  young  cow  sold  since  she  completed  her  A.  K.  test, 
and  a  two-year-old  bull.  The  total  income  from  this  source  has 
been  $2,200. 

"  Since  beginning  advanced  r^stry  tests  in  September,  1911. 
twelve  cows  have  come  into  milk  and  all  have  been  entered.  The 
following  statistics  relate  to  these  cows  up  to  January  1,  1913. 
At  that  time  three  were  still  under  test  and  nine  had  completed 
their  records  within  the  previous  three  months.  Inasmuch  as  I 
propose  to  test  all  my  cows  as  rapidly  as  they  come  into  milk,  I 
can  see  no  better  time  to  cast  my  accounts  than  at  the  end  of 
December,  1912. 

"  The  table  on  following  page  shows  the  feed  consumed  by  each 
animal,  its  cost,  the  production  of  each,  and  the  value  of  the  milk. 

"  The  amount  of  feed  given  is  an  outside  figure.  No  account 
was  kept  of  waste,  which,  particularly  in  hay  and  roughage,  was 
always  something.  Probably  the  charge  for  hay  ia  one-third  too 
great. 

^^  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  feed  is  abnormally  high.  That 
is  the  penalty  of  farming  within  thirty  miles  of  New  York  City. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  receipts  are  correspondingly  better.  I 
give  the  facts  as  they  are  and  let  others  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions. Cream  only  was  sold,  and  some  of  it  sold  at  a  rate  higher 
than  that  given  in  the  table.  Skim  milk  was  fed  to  calves,  pigs 
and  chickens.  The  value  is  set  at  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
In  the  cash  account  given  below,  manure  is  credited  at  the  com- 
mercial rate  which  is  probably  too  low  considering  the  feed  con- 
sumed. The  expense  account  is  also  abnormally  high  because  I 
have  found  that  while  I  could  not  get  on  with  less  than  one  herds- 
man and  a  helper  for  milking,  the  two  could  easily  have  cared  for 
twice  the  number  of  cows.  So,  too,  with  other  items ;  the  relative 
expense  would  have  been  much  less  with  two  or  three  times  the 
size  of  my  herd.  But  I  give  it  as  it  stands  on  my  books,  making 
liberal  estimates  for  some  uncertain  items.  No  account  is  taken 
of  depreciation  because  the  work  of  the  year  has  added  enormously 
to  the  value  of  the  herd.  If  any  notice  were  taken,  it  would 
appear  as  a  credit.  For  example,  the  calves  sold  early  would 
have  brought  twice  as  much  if  they  had  been  kept  till  their  dams' 
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records  were  known.  As  it  is,  I  have  given  the  value  of  the  calves 
at  what  I  sold  them  for  or  what  I  could  have  sold  them  for  at 
any  time.  It  is  probably  true  that  two  of  the  cows  would  sell  for 
more  today  than  the  entire  herd  before  they  were  tested.  Hence, 
the  items  counted  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  conservative  side. 

Cash  Account  fob  the  Yeab 

INCOME 

Cream  at  50c  lb.  for  butter  fat $2, 888  13 

Skim  milk  at  25c  per  100  lbs 245  07 

Manure  at  $30  a  cow  per  year 340  00 

Twelve  calves  2, 175  00 

$5,648  20 

EXPENDITUBES 

Feed  as  per  table,  pages  378  and  370 $1, 449  81 

Care  lU  men  at  $48  per  month,  including  board  at 

$16  per  month 720  00 

Depreciation  on  stable,  ice  house,  dairy,  and  equip- 
ment at  10  per  cent 520  00 

Ice  and  dairy  supplies 72  00 

Veterinary   12  00 

Fuel  for  dairy  house 55  00 

A.  R.  tests  and  re-tests  at  $9 180  00 

Board   of   testers 40  00 

Entry  fees  and  A.  R.  certificates 120  00 

Clerical  work    48  00 

Advertising    28  00 

$3,264  81 

Profits  on  twelve  cows $2,  483  39 


"  The  record  shows  that  one  pound  of  concentrates  was  fed  for 
each  2.6  pounds  of  milk.  It  cost  me  for  feed  $1.22  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  milk,  and  25  cents  for  a  pound  of  butter  fat.  These 
rates  are  of  course  excessive,  but  if  I  were  situated  as  the  average 
farmer  is  so  that  advantage  could  be  taken  of  feeds  produced  at 
normal  rates,  these  charges  could  be  materially  reduced.  As  it 
is,  I  have  only  twenty-two  acres  of  tillable  land.  Four  acres  are 
planted  in  rotation  to  com  for  the  silo,  four  to  oats  and  peas  for 
hay,  and  eight  to  clover  and  alfalfa.  Of  the  remainder,  three  or 
four  acres  are  reserved  for  soiling  crops.  This  gives  a  succession 
of  green  feed  throughout  the  summer  and  early  fall  when  the 
pastures  are  poor.  No  grain  of  any  kind  is  grown.  Pasturage 
is  ample  at  all  times  for  young  stock,  and  in  the  early  summer 
and  late  fall  quite  satisfactory  for  milk  cows.  But  no  sane  dairy- 
man would  ever  select  my  farm  for  the  economical  production  of 
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milk.  It  seems  to  be  a  good  place,  however,  to  grow  young  stock 
and  affords  at  all  times  sufficient  provocation  to  the  owner  to 
wrestle  mightily  with  the  handicap  supplied  by  nature.  The  only 
compensation  is  in  having  a  good  market  —  otherwise  it  would 
be  a  losing  business.  As  ic  is,  the  milk  produced  pays  for  the 
keep  of  the  herd  and  I  have  the  surplus  stock  as  a  profit.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  having  cows  that  yield  well  and  whose  calves  find 
a  ready  market.  A  herd  that  can  pay  me  a  profit,  surely  will  be 
profitable  anywhere. 

"  Now  as  to  the  advantages  of  advanced  registry  work.  I  knew 
before  I  began  it  that  I  had  a  good  herd,  but  the  one  thing  I 
did  not  know  was  that  some  of  my  cows  were  worth  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  others.  I  did  not  know  that  Masher's  Elsie  was 
a  better  cow  than  Goldie  Elsie.  In  fact,  I  did  not  know  that  the 
Elsies  were  any  better  than  the  Belles.  Such  ignorance  is  dan- 
gerous. A  year  ago  I  offered  for  sale  two  cows  (the  two  which 
I  thought  the  poorest)  but  at  a  price  which  precluded  a  sale.  The 
year's  experience  shows  that  they  rank  high  and  are  worth  to  me 
fully  twice  what  I  proposed  to  sell  them  for.  That  shows  just 
how  much  the  weighing  of  milk  and  occasional  private  tests  were 
worth  to  me.  If  one  really  wants  to  know  what  his  herd  is  good 
for  let  them  be  subjected  to  the  A.  R.  test. 

Table  Showing  Expenditures  for  Feed  and  Income  from 

Milk 


iBdfanBdfe,  22276 

•BnghtDH^  30742 

•MMber'sOlenon.  29776 

•Ga3ninBdle.29n4 

•GkMUen.  24964 

Imp.  Gnumy,  34947 

•Oneicb  BeDe,  24985 

•BiMher's  Elae,  24966 

Golden  Else.  23744 

Imp.  Ron  2iid,  34946  (for  211 

diys) 

•Qoldea  Ebie  2nd,  33422  (for  202 

days) 

Imp.  Qlory  2nd,  34946  (for  102 

diyt) 


Age  m 

Mixed  feed 

Beet  pulp 

Rooti 

Silace 

yens 

fttS32Um 

ftt|30ton 

»t|6ton 

ftt|4ton 

6 

4600  172.00 

1140  117.10 

1820  15.86 

6070  110  14 

2 

3940 

63  04 

976 

14.62 

1576 

4.72 

4600     9.20 

2 

3940 

63  04 

976 

14.62 

1576 

4.72 

4600     9.20 

2 

3940 

63  04 

976 

14.62 

1576 

4.72 

4600     9.20 

3 

3907 

62.51 

616 

9.23 

1720 

5.16 

4580      9.16 

2 

3726 

69.60 

1030 

15.45 

1550 

4.66 

4825     9  65 

3 

4415 

70.64 

1110 

16.65 

1340 

4.02 

4940     9.88 

3 

6520 

88.32 

1260 

18  90 

1620 

4.86 

5930    11.86 

4 

6664 

88.86 

1296 

19.42 

1620 

4.86 

5930    11.86 

3 

2816 

45.04 

976 

14.62 

1700 

5.10 

1700      3.40 

2 

2946 

47.12 

876 

13.12 

1800 

5.40 

2100     4.20 

4 

1110 

17.76 

290 

4.35 

1840 

5.52 

2120     4  24 

Green  feed 
fttSSton 


4480  16.72 
4610    6  92 


4610 
4610 
4990 
4260 
4470 
4200 
4200 


6.92 
6.92 
7.45 
6.39 
6.70 
6.30 
6.30 


3810    6.76 

3210   4.82 

200      .30 


•Tb»  Mvcn  oMest  danghten  of  King  Maaber,  11064. 
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Table  Showing  Expenditures  for  Feed  and  Income  from 

Milk  —  Continued. 


Hay  at 
S20ton 

Total 
oort 

Milk 
aba) 

Fat 
(Lbs.) 

Cream  at 

50c.  per 

Vb.UX 

Skim 
milk 

at  25c. 
per 

100  lbs. 

Total 
income 

Inoome 
las 
feed 

Incfian  Belle,  22275 

'Brightnen,  30742 

•Maaher'a  Gkmora,  29775 
-Cayuca  Belle,  29774... 

•Glenellen.  24964 

Imp.  Granny,  34947 

•Ondda  Belle,  24985... 
•Masher's  Elne.  24986.. 

Golden  Elne,  23744 

Imp.  Roiai  2nd,  34945 

(far211dayB) 

•Golden  Elsie  2nd.  33422 

(for  202  days) 

Iinp.  Glory  2nd.  34946 

(for  102  days) 

2880  128.80 
2710    27  10 
2710    27  10 
2710    27.10 
2850    28.50 
2740    27.40 
2750    27.50 
3510    35.10 
3510    35.10 

1325    13.25 

1415    14.15 

1220    12.20 

1140.62 
125.52 
125.52 
125  52 
122.01 
123.14 
135.39 
165.34 
166.40 

87.17 

88.81 

44  37 

11,797.20 

10,080  00 

8.952.60 

9,820.60 

9,431.00 

9.081.85 

11,183  30 

14.458.80 

15,082.35 

7.528.30 

8.248.50 

3.171.90 

490.92 
553.28 
408  17 
469.27 
515  04 
437.58 
572.94 
745  75 
692.87 

355.87 

394.55 

160.07 

$215.46 
276.64 
204.08 
234.63 
257  52 
218.79 
286.47 
372.87 
346.43 

177.93 

187.28 

80  03 

$24.58 
21.00 
16.15 
20.46 
19.65 
18  92 
23  30 

30  12 

31  42 

15.68 

17.18 

6.61 

$270.04 
297.64 
220.23 
255.09 
277.17 
237.71 
309.77 
402.99 
377.85 

183.61 

204.46 

86.64 

$129  42 
172.12 
94.71 
129.57 
155.16 
114  57 
174  38 
237  65 
211.45 

106.44 

115.65 

42.27 

Totah 

$1,449.81 

118,836.30 

5.796.31 

12.888.13  1245.07 

$3,133.20 

$1,683  39 

*  The  seren  oklest  daughters  of  King  Maaher,  11084. 

"  It  will  be  said  by  some,  I  suppose,  that  good  work  can  not  be 
done  with  a  simple  equipment.  My  answer  is  that  my  plant  is 
about  as  simple  as  it  can  be  made.  My  stable  is  34x40  feet,  giv- 
ing two  rows  of  ten  stalls  each.  It  is  built  with  a  driveway  and 
haymow  above.  The  side  walls  have  two  dead-air  spaces,  with 
plenty  of  double  windows.  The  floor  is  concrete  with. cork  brick 
bed.  A  small  feed  room  opens  at  one  end  into  the  fet^ding  alloy, 
and  at  the  other  end  is  a  covered  shed  32x04  feet  in  which  is  a 
watering  trough.  The  King  system  of  ventilation  is  installed  and 
it  works.  The  plans  were  my  own  and  the  work  was  done  by  the 
day  by  country  carpenters.  The  entire  outfit  cost  me  $3,500.  A 
bull  pen  with  fencing  for  a  paddcK'k  of  l^/^  acres,  and  an  ice 
house  and  milk  room  cost  $1,200'  more. 

During  the  test  my  cows  had  only  ordinary  care,  such  as  could 
be  given  by  one  man  who  also  had  to  bring  in  the  gi*een  feed  in 
summer,  care  for  the  calves,  etc.  For  a  greater  part  of  the  time 
all  cows  were  in  stanchions,  although  I  did  eventually  construct 
a  small  box  stall  for  one  cow  by  filling  in  the  gutter  and  turning 
the  space  of  two  stanchions  into  cne. 

"Aside  from  giving  the  test  cows  all  the  feed  they  would  eat 
Tip  clean  and  keeping  an  eye  open  to  see  that  no  one  had  too  much, 
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I  know  of  no  secrets  in  the  work.  Neither  I  myself  nor  any  man 
on  the  place  had  had  any  experience  with  advanced  r^istry  work. 
We  tried  a  good  many  experiments  with  rations  but  aside  from 
finding  out  that  some  cows  did  better  on  one  mixture  than  others 
we  made  no  great  discovery.  We  have  all  learned  something  dur- 
ing the  year,  but  my  belief  is  that  any  intelligent  herdsman  can 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  finding  out  what  his  cows  can  do.  High 
production  demands  first  of  all  good  cows — cows  that  have  it  in 
them  to  give  good  returns  and  that  have  been  reared  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  them  the  constitutions  to  withstand  high  pressure. 
One  can  not  starve  cows  during  two  years  and  expect  them  to  show 
good  r^ults  in  the  third  year.  Next  I  would  place  wholesome 
surroundings  —  good  ventilation,  plenty  of  water,  protection  from 
flies,  and  reasonable  care  and  feeding.  Finally  the  man,  not  only 
behind  the  cows,  but  in  front  of  them  as  well.  With  these  condi- 
tions adequately  met,  a  herd  should  make  ^ood  responsa  Per- 
haips  there  are  refinements  in  care  and  feeding  of  which  I  know 
nothing,  but  if  such  there  be,  I  am  certain  they  are  not  easily  found 
among  men  who  have  yet  to  begin  advanced  registry  work,  or 
among  those  who  can  be  hired  for  $32  a  month. 

"  While  I  have  asserted  my  belief  that  the  advanced  registry  test 
will  pay  any  man  who  has  a  good  herd  —  perhaps  pay  best  of  all 
the  man  who  has  a  poor  herd  if  he  thereby  gets  rid  of  his  star 
boarders  —  the  question  still  remains,  is  it  an  economic  proposi- 
tion? Does  one  year's  test  give  a  fair  estimate  of  a  cow's  pro- 
duction ?  The  obvious  answer  is  —  yes.  and  no.  It  certainly  tells 
something  of  the  cow's  maximum  ability  but  it  does  not  tell  the 
full  story  of  her  ordinary  working  ability.  The  full  story  would 
include  the  results  of  two  successive  calendar  years.  Some  day, 
I  fancy,  we  shall  apply  such  a  test.  If  a  cow  gives  milk  twelve 
months  of  one  year  and  is  dry  five  or  six  months  of  the  following 
year,  the  first  year's  record  is  misleading.  Put  the  two  years 
together  and  strike  an  average;  then  you  have  a  closer  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  I  propose  to  keep  account  with  my  cows 
during  this  second  year.  If  the  results  seem  worth  while,  I  shall 
be  as  willing  to  publish  them  for  the  information  of  those  who 
want  facts  concerning  advanced  registry  work  as  I  am  to  give 
here  the  outcome  of  the  first  year's  trial.     The  advanced  registry 
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must  stand  or  fall  on  what  it  legitimately  does  in  the  advance- 
ment of  practical  dairying.  In  the  long  run,  all  deception  and 
distortion  must  yield  to  an  honest  interpretation  of  the  facts.  My 
statement  may  not  be  in  all  respects  creditable  to  my  judgment  as 
an  economist,  or  flattering  to  my  ability  as  a  dairyman,  but  it 
opens  the  way  to  confession  by  those  who  know  better  than  I  what 
to  do  and  who  are  more  successful  in  doing  it." 


THE  BIRTH  AND  REARING  OF  THE  DAIRY  CALF 

Jared  Van  Wagenex,  Jk,,  Lawyersville,  N.  Y. 

Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer 

It  ought  to  go  without  saying  that  before  the  discussion  of  how 
to  rear  the  calf  comes  the  question  of  having  the  proper  kind  of 
a  calf  to  rear.  Granting  the  occasional  remarkable  excellency  of 
some  "  native "  cows  —  animals  of  unknown  or  promiscuous 
breeding  —  yet  there  are  incontestible  reasons  why  every  man  who 
raises  a  calf  today  should  see  that  it  is  sired  by  a  pure-bred  bull 
of  one  of  the  recognized  dairy  breeds.  Bull  calves  of  creditable 
breeding  can  now  be  purchased  at  very  moderate  prices,  but  if  the 
owner  of  a  small  herd  feels  that  it  will  not  pay  him  to  maintain 
a  pure-bred  sire  he  ought  at  least  to  arrange  to  breed  his  best 
cows  to  such  an  animal.  This  is  not  an  assertion  that  every 
farmer  ought  to  straightway  establish  a  pure-bred  and  registered 
herd.  There  may  be  reasons  financial  and  otherwise  why  this  is 
not  practical.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  every  farmer  should 
be  advised  to  become  a  breeder  of  registered  stock  but  there  are 
good,  sound  reasons  why  every  man  who  is  keeping  cows  and  rear- 
ing his  own  calves  should  expect  to  persistently  build  up  his  herd 
toward  some  one  breed  type. 

There  are  three  main  reasons  for  so  doing.  One  is  that  real 
progress  in  developing  dairy  ability  has  come  only  as  men  began 
to  work  along  pure-bred  lines,  because  it  is  surely  true  that  the 
pure-bred  animal  is  more  apt  to  transmit  its  characteristics  to  its 
offspring  than  is  the  case  with  the  animal  of  mixed  or  diverse 
strains  of  blood.  Then  too  it  is  only  by  such  systematic  and  con- 
tinuous record  keeping  of  pedigrees,  as  is  carried  on  by  the  various 
registry  associations,  that  we  are  able  to  have  any  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  dairy  capability  or  relationship  of  the  ancestors  of  our 
animals. 

A  second  reason  is,  the  mere  fact  that  an  animal  has  the  mark- 
ings and  general  appearance  of  any  one  of  our  dairy  breeds  gives 
her  a  selling  value  decidedly  higher  than  an  equally  good  indi- 
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vidual  which  did  not  possess  the  characteristics  which  indicate  a 
preponderance  of  any  particular  blood.  For  example,  a  cow  that 
is  spotted  black  and  white  with  the  general  appearance  of  a 
Holstein  will  bring  at  least  ten  dollars  more  than  one  of  equal 
excellence  but  lacking  the  indications  of  definite  breeding.  The 
same  statement  will  be  even  more  markedly  true  as  applied  t^ 
the  grade  Guernsey. 

Then  there  is  a  third  reason  for  building  up  the  grade  herd 
and  that  is  the  moral  effect  on  the  owner.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  man  having  a  herd  of  cows  which  are  alike  in  color,  con- 
formation and  general  character  will  feel  a  certain  pride  of 
ownership  different  from  that  which  he  could  hold  toward  a 
"  calico  colored "  herd,  and  this  would  mean  in  the  end  better 
care  and  more  intelligent  dairying. 

Having  once  started  upon  the  policy  of  using  a  pure-bred  male, 
it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add  this  word  of  earnest  advice; 
namely,  unless  there  seems  to  be  the  best  of  reasons  for  a  change 
we  should  stick  to  that  breed  persistently  year  after  year.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  changing  the  breed  every  time 
a  new  sire  is  purchased  will  mean  in  the  end  only  confusion; 
without  any  real  progress  in  herd  building. 

Another  factor  in  the  selection  of  a  calf  which  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  is  that  the  calf  born  of  a  mature  mother  and  if  possible 
of  a  mature  sire  as  well,  is  more  apt  to  possess  the  size  and  vitality 
which  will  insure  a  thrifty  youngster  and  a  profitable  cow. 

All  things  considered,  the  most  desirable  time  of  year  to  have 
the  calf  dropped  is  in  the  fall  —  September  or  October.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  calf  born  at  this  time  of  year  is  more 
apt  to  receive  proper  attention  during  the  first  six  months  of  its 
life.  During  the  stabling  season  it  is  the  business  of  some  one 
to  be  at  the  bam  almost  continuously  and  there  is  much  less  dan- 
ger of  neglect  in  the  matter  of  feeding,  watering  and  keeping  its 
quarters  clean.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  say  that  the  good  dairy- 
man will  not  neglect  his  calves  at  any  time,  but  on  the  farm  of 
the  busy  man  who  keeps  no  regular  herdsman  and  has  himself 
more  than  he  can  do,  the  calf  stands  a  much  better  chance  of  good 
care  in  midwinter  than  in  the  harvest  time.  Moreover  there  will 
always  be  the  temptation  to  turn  the  spring  calf  out  to  grass  when 
a  few  months  old  which  is  about  the  worst  fate  that  could  befall  it. 
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Having  then  the  calf  that  is  "  well  born/'  the  next  question  is 
its  rearing.  From  a  hygienic  standpoint,  there  is  no  better  place 
in  the  world  for  a  calf  to  be  dropped  than  on  a  clean,  grassy  pas- 
ture, because  if  some  of  the  early  troubles  of  calves  are  due  to 
germ  infection,  this  is  the  place  most  likely  to  be  free  from  it, 
but  of  course  this  place  is  out  of  the  question  in  cold  or  stormy 
weather. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  calf  had  best  be  left  with  its 
mother  for  the  first  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a  theory 
which  seems  reasonable  that  the  colostrum  —  the  first  milk  given 
by  the  cow —  has  the  specific  function  of  unloading  the  bowels 
of  her  new  bom  offspring.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  well  to  take 
the  calf  away  after  twenty-four  hours  because  if  left  continuously 
it  may  take  milk  far  beyond  its  ability  to  digest. 

Under  conditions  that  sometime  prevail  and  that  seem  beyond 
©ur  control,  the  first  few  days  of  a  calf  s  life  is  a  period  of  un- 
certainty and  peril.  In  the  aggregate,  great  numbers  of  calves 
perish  from  bowel  trouble  of  two  or  three  different  kinds  for  which 
there  are  various  names,  like  "  white  scours  "  or  "  calf  cholera." 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  technical  medical  aspects  of 
these  diseases.  It  is  pretty  generally  agreed,  however,  that  there 
are  at  least  two  types  of  the  trouble  —  one  a  specific,  infectious 
disease  usually  occurring  soon  after  the  birth  and  generally  fatal ; 
the  other  a  diarrhea  or  dysentery  due  to  over  feeding,  unclean 
pails,  exposure  to  cold  or  other  causes  leading  to  indigestion.  The 
writer  has  had  calves  born  where  every  possible  precaution  has 
been  taken  and  yet  they  have  died  within  forty-eight  hours,  so  we 
can  not  escape  the  conclusion  that  some  calves  are  bom  with  the 
germs  of  the  disease  in  their  system.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
plenty  are  born  right  that  either  die  or  become  poorly  because  of 
lack  of  care  in  feeding.  The  tablets  of  the  law  regarding  feeding 
calves  have  at  least  four  great  commandments.  Very  briefly  sum- 
med up  they  amount  to  this:  Young  calves  should  be  fed  limited 
amounts  of  milk  at  least  three  times  a  day,  at  regular  periods, 
out  of  a  clean  pail,  at  just  blood  heat. 

In  most  cases  the  animals  of  the  farm  are  to  be  fed  practically 
all  they  will  consume,  but  this  emphatically  does  not  apply  to  the 
milk  fed  to  a  calf.    The  amount  must  be  sharply  limited  if  we  are 
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to  avoid  overloading  the  stomach,  with  consequent  digestive 
trouble.  As  a  general  rule  four  quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  the 
first  few  days  will  be  sufficient  for  the  smaller  breeds,  or  six  quarts 
for  a  big,  vigorous  Holstein. 

If  the  calf  were  running  with  its  mother,  it  would  nurse  a  little 
milk  every  few  moments  while  awake  and  we  ought  to  at  least 
approximate  this  frequent  feeding  so  far  as  possible,  which  will 
mean  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  calf  will  do  much  better  on 
this  restricted  ration  of  milk  than  if  fed  so  much  as  to  bring  on  a 
chronic  condition  of  indigestion  and  bowel  trouble.  The  first  thing 
to  do  on  the  appearance  of  any  "  scouring  "  is  to  reduce  the  milk 
ration  oven  if  tho  calf  does  not  seem  half  satisfied. 

The  ideal  feed  is  full  milk,  but  at  present  prices  the  cost  is  al- 
most prohibitive  if  continued  beyond  a  few  days.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  week  it  is  allowable  to  begin  to  substitute  part  skim-milk 
and  at  tho  end  of  three  weeks  the  full  milk  may  be  entirely  with- 
drawn. The  best  substitute  for  butter  fat  is  ground  flaxseed  but  it 
must  be  fed  cautiously  because  of  its  markedly  laxative  effect. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  urge  the  use  of  clean  feeding  pails 
or  troughs.  The  stomach  of  a  calf  is  not  suited  to  take  care  of  all 
the  bacterial  growth  that  flourishes  in  a  sour  garbage  can.  We 
may  take  a  lesson  from  the  scrupulous  care  and  cleanliness  found 
necessary  in  the  bottle  feeding  of  infants. 

Nature  designed  the  stomach  of  a  calf  to  take  milk  that  never 
varies  from  the  exact  body  temperature  of  the  cow  —  just  about 
100  degrees —  and  it  will  be  best  to  use  a  thermometer  to  deter- 
mine this  for  the  first  week. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-emphasize  the  importance  of  getting 
calves  to  eat  dry  hay  and  grain  as  early  as  possible.  Once  a  calf 
has  learned  to  eat  solid  food  freely,  the  danger  of  lx)wel  trouble  is 
practically  over.  They  vary  greatly  howe\xr  in  the  age  at  which 
they  will  le^irn  to  eat;  some  hardy,  vigorous  youngsters  will  eat 
like  little  cows  at  two  or  three  we(?ks  while  others  are  verv  slow  to 
begin.  From  almost  the  first  a  little  of  the  finer  part  of  the  en- 
silage and  some  early  cut  hay  should  be  kept  before  them.  They 
may  be  encouraged  to  eat  by  putting  a  pinch  of  meal  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pail  at  feeding  time,  but  as  soon  as  possible  they  should 
learn  to  eat  it  dry.     A  good  grain  mixture  is  two  parts  of  fine 
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wheat  middlings,  two  parts  of  ground  oats  and  one  part  of  oil 
meal.  As  soon  as  they  eat  freely,  coarse  bran  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  middlings.  For  the  first  three  or  four  months  this 
mixture  may  be  kept  before  them  at  all  times;  later,  some  of  it 
may  be  withdrawn  so  as  to  make  them  consume  a  larger  proportion 
of  roughage.  There  is  surely  no  period  of  their  life  when  abund- 
ant grain  feeding  will  pay  better  than  the  first  year.  The  only 
thing  they  should  ever  be  scanted  on  is  milk.  Skim  milk  is  some- 
times so  plentiful  and  is  so  well  relished  by  the  calf  that  it  is  fed 
to  excess.  Too  much  leads  to  indigestion  and  keeps  the  calf  from 
eating  as  much  hay  and  grain  as  it  should.  It  is  important  also 
that  the  quarters  be  kept  cleaned,  dry  and  well  bedded. 

A  calf  can  be  grown  faster  if  it  is  kept  in  the  bam  until  at 
least  a  year  old.  However,  a  calf  well  cared  for  during  the  winter 
will  be  ready  to  go  to  pasture  the  following  May,  and  while  it  may 
not  be  as  fat  and  sleek  in  the  fall  as  if  stabled  all  summer,  yet  the 
cost  of  its  growth  will  be  much  less  and  the  summer  at  pasture 
ought  to  give  opportunity  for  the  storing  up  of  vitality  for  her 
hard  work  as  a  cow  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  well-grown  heifer  may  properly  be  bred  so  as  to  come  into 
milk  when  about  two  years  old,  and  there  is  no  time  when  good 
feed  and  care  is  more  important  than  during  the  first  lactation 
period,  for  then  she  is  laying  the  foundation  of  her  future  career 
as  a  cow.  It  will  be  wise  to  let  some  six  or  nine  months  go  by 
before  breeding  her  again  in  order  that  the  habits  of  lactation 
shall  be  firmlv  established  and  that  she  shall  not  be  asked  to  ex- 
haust  herself  by  increasing  her  own  size,  giving  a  flow  of  milk  and 
providing  for  an  unborn  calf  all  at  the  same  time.  After  her 
second  calving  she  may  be  expected  to  enter  upon  her  life  work  as 
a  vital  machine  whose  functions  it  is  to  turn  rough  raw  material 
into  the  finished  product  —  milk  —  and  incidentally  to  reproduce 
itself  each  year. 


THE  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION.  THE  SOLUTION  OF 
ECONOMICAL  MILK  PRODUCTION 

A.  J.  NicoLL,  Delhi,  N.  T. 
Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer 

The  New  York  fanner  who  is  producing 
milk  is  aware  that  at  the  present  day  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  make  a  profit  from 
the  herd  than  in  former  years;  yet  few  re- 
alize that  the  cost  of  producing  milk  has 
doubled  in  the  last  fifteen  years.     Since  the 
price  at  which  the  product  is  sold  has  not 
increased  in  like  proportion  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  individual  cow  in  the  herd  to 
produce  a  much  larger  quantity  of  milk  and 
fat  from  the  same  quantity  of  food  in  order  to  make  a  profit  for 
her  owner.    There  are  many   unprofitable  cows;  this  is  the  reason 
that  we  hear  in  recent  years  so  much  about  the  hoarder  cow.     At 
the  present  time  without  doubt  one-third  of  the  cowa  are  not 
profitable  to  their  owners. 

The  following  tables  show  the  increase  in  the  price  of  grain 
feeds  in  the  last  fifteen  years  at  Delhi,  !N.  Y.,  and  the  Borden's 
price  of  milk  at  the  Delhi  station : 

Kind  or  feed  ISOS  1013 

Hoininy  feed $16  00  $31  00 

Corn  meal 18  00  34  00 

Gluten  meal  16  00  32  00 

Cottonseed  meal   2:!  00  36  00 

Com  and  oats. 21  00  35  00 

^Vheat  feed  (bran) 16  00  30  00 

Middlings  (wheat) 20  00  35  00 

Ground  oats 23  00  35  00 

Boston  wheat  feed 1 7  00  20  00 

Linseed  meal   28  00  37  00 

Increase  in  fifteen  years,  60  per  cent. 
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Bordens*  flat  price  for  milk  1898  1913 

January $1  35  $1  75 

February 1  30  1  65 

March 1  20  1  60 

April 1  00  1  40 

May 85  115 

June 1  70  1  00 

July 80  1  25 

August 1  00  135 

September 1  20  1  50 

October 1  30  1  90 

November 1  30  2  00 

December 1  35  2  00 


Average  price  for  year $1 .1125       $1 .  5458 


Increase  in  fifteen  years,  39  per  cent. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  increase  in  the  price  of  roughage 
and  labor  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of  cows,  which  makes  a 
like  increase  in  the  interest  on  the  investment  and  the  deprecia- 
tion on  the  herd,  we  can  safely  say  that  it  is  costing  the  farmer 
at  least  S-5  per  cent,  more  to  produce  milk  than  it  did  fifteen 
years  ago;  while  the  increase  in  the  selling  price  is  only  about 
40  per  cent. —  and  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  increased  de- 
mands of  the  consumer. 

The  cow  testing  association  gives  the  farmer  the  information 
that  will  enable  him  to  cull  out  the  unprofitable  cows  from  the 
herd ;  it  tells  which  cows  to  keep  the  heifer  calves  from  in  order 
to  raise  better  cows;  it  enables  him  to  distribute  his  feed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  milk  and  fat  produced,  and  stimulates  better  work 
both  on  the  part  of  the  dairyman  and  his  help  in  caring  for  the 
herd  and  the  milk  —  all  of  which  helps  to  solve  the  problem  of 
economical  production. 

The  cow  testing  work  in  New  York  State  began  in  1907  with 
some  work  done  under  the  direction  of  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture. The  next  year  on  May  1,  1908,  the  Ithaca  Association 
was  formed,  being  the  first  association  in  the  state.  On  April  1, 
1910,  field  work  was  begun  in  two  more  associations,  at  Madrid, 
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St.  Lawrence  county,  and  Delhi,  Delaware  county.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1911  eight  associations  were  in  operation  —  four  in 
Delaware  county,  two  in  St.  Lawrence,  and  one  each  in  Chau- 
tauqua and  Tompkins.  During  the  year  1912,  six  more  were 
added  to  the  list,  making  a  total  of  fourteen. 

On  January  1,  1913,  the  cow  testing  work  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  Bureau  of  Farmers'  Institutes.  On  March  21,  Director 
van  Alstyne  called  a  conference  at  Albany  of  those  interested  in 
the  work,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  from  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Morrisville  School,  the  farm  bureau 
agents  and  the  members  of  the  institute  force  engaged  in  dairy 
work.  Plans  of  organization  and  management  were  discussed 
and  a  set  of  resolutions  adopted  and  sent  to  the  various  associa- 
tions. During  the  ten  months  from  January  1,  1913  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1913,  seventeen  associations  have  been  organized  with  a 
total  of  7,000  cows,  1,000  of  which  are  pure-bred  animals.  The 
total  number  of  associations  in  actual  operation  on  November  1, 
1913,  was  twenty-four,  while  the  other  four  contemplate  begin- 
ning work  during  November.  The  total  number  of  cows  in  all 
associations  now  organized  is  13,867. 

As  to  their  ability  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  of  milk  we 
will  let  the  associations  speak  for  themselves.  Five  hundred  and 
thirty-five  cows  in  the  Delhi  Association,  as  shown  by  the  creamery 
records,  produced  270,179  pounds  more  milk  than  536  cows  in 
the  same  association  and  in  the  same  herds  produced  the  year 
before  records  were  kept  —  the  result  of  culling  out  the  poor 
cows  and  a  more  intelligent  management. 

Four  herds  in  the  Ithaca  Association  increased  the  profit  over 
their  feed  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Herd  No.  1  Heixi  No.  2  Heid  No.  3  Herd  No.  4 

First  year    $18  04  $38  04  $22  86  $13  36 

Second   year    44  63  41  71  33  60  19  62 

ITiird  year   36  02  48  32  57  40  50  59 

Fourth   year    40  81  54  84  46  59  61  73 


The  following  tables  show  the  possibilities  of  lowering  the  cost 
of  production  by  selection;  and  that  good  cows  are  found  in  the 
poorest  herds.  The  six  best  and  the  six  poorest  are  taken  from 
twenty  herds  in  two  associations. 
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AVERAGE  PER  COW 


223  Cows      Best 

in  6  10  in  6 

poorest  poorest 

herds  herds 

Milk,  pounds   406  6,031 

Fat,  pounds   177.46     266 

Cost  feed    $46  66  $57  05 

Profit  over  feed 25  54  49  94 

Returns  for  $1  feed.....         1  53  1  87 

Food  cost  1  pound  fat..             26  21 

Food  cost  100  pounds  milk         1  15  94 

Profit  over  all  expenses 17  40 

Loss  per  cow 8  00     

Return  for  one  hour  labor            11  33 
Number     of     hours     re- 
quired to  earn  one  day's 

wages  of  $1.80 16:21  5:27 


Best  Cow 

in  6 

poorest 

herds 

7,679 

321 


197  Cows 
in  6 
best 
herds 

4,828 

236 


Best    Best  Cow 
lOinO   in  each  of 
6  best 


$60  29    $49  55 


71  26 

2  18 

19 

78 

38  72 


43  99 

1  88 

21 

1  02 

11  45 


best 
herds 

6.862 

335 

$59  74 

75  46 

2  26 

18 

87 

42  92 


herds 

8,415 

396 

$63  79 

100  74 

2  58 

16 

76 

68  20 


51 


3:31 


28 


6:25 


55 


3:16 


76 


2:22 


RETURNS  FOR  EXTRA  FOOD  CONSUMED  BY  GOOD  COWS 

Best  10  in  Best  Cow  Best  10  in        Best  Cow 

6  poorest  in  6  poore.it  6  best           in  each  of  6 

herds  nerds  herds            best  lierds 

Milk,  pounds   1,  969  3,  617  2,034           3, 587 

Fat,  pounds   89  144.13  99               160 

Cost  of  extra  food  consumed $10.40  $13.64  $10.19        $14.24 

Profit  over  extra  feed 25.40  46.72  31.74           56.75 

Returns  for  $1  of  extra  food 3 .  44  4 .  42  4 .  09            4 .  99 

Food  cost  of  1  pound  fat .12  .095  .  10   .           .089 

Food  cost  of  100  pounds  of  milk.               .53  .39  .50               .39 


The  table  shows  that  while  the  average  cow  in  the  poorest 
herds  cost  her  owner  a  loss  of  $8  a  year ;  the  average  of  the  best 
ten  in  the  same  herds  made  a  profit  of  $17.40  per  cow  and  the 
average  best  cow  made  $38.72  profit  over  all  expenses.  In  the 
best  six  herds  although  the  average  cow  made  $11.45  profit,  the 
best  ten  raised  it  to  $42,92  and  the  best  cow  to  $68.20,  making 
$100.74  over  her  feed.  The  owners  of  the  poorest  herds  were 
obliged  to  work  long  hours  in  order  to  make  a  day's  wages  while 
the  best  cows  in  the  same  herds  paid  all  food,  interest  and  depre- 
ciation and  gave  a  day's  wages  in  3  hours  and  31  minutes. 

If  these  dairymen  wish  shorter  hours  they  must  keep  better 
cows.  The  labor,  interest  and  depreciation  cost  are  based  on  data 
given  by  the  owners  of  the  herds  and  are  as  follows:  Labor, 
$20.84;  depreciation,  $8.45  ;  interest,  $3.25  per  cow.  Time  spent 
in  milking  and  care  for  a  year  per  cow,  117  hours.  Average 
charge  for  time  18  cents  per  hour,  or  $1.80  per  day. 


STARTING  A  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION  UNDER 

DIFFICULTIES 

John  A.  Ennis,  Pattersonville,  N.  Y. 

Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer 

• 

It  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to  find  in  any  dairy  section  at 
least  twenty-six  men  who  would  welcome  a  cow  testing  association 
as  a  means  of  leaniing  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  butter-fat 
or  a  quart  of  milk,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  of  detecting  the 
cows  that  are  being  kept  at  a  loss.  But  it  is  hard  to  convince  the 
farmer  that  it  may  be  to  his  interest  to  introduce  new  and  busi- 
ness like  methods,  or  to  interest  him  in  anything  relating  to  the 
cost  of  production.  A  successful  cow  testing  association  also  means 
that  the  dairymen  of  the  locality  are  willing  to  cooperate  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  and  that  they  possess  sufficient  intelligence  to 
realize  that  the  best  is  secured  only  through  cooperation. 

To  organize  and  profitably  carry  on  a  cow  testing  association 
such  a  number  of  cows  must  be  kept  within  a  certain  radius 
as  will  make  it  pay  to  hire  a  man  to  do  the  work,  that  is,  dairying 
must  be  the  principal  branch  of  farming  in  that  locality. 

Of  primary  importance  in  starting  an  association  is  persever- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  organizer.  He  cannot  permit  himself  to 
become  discouraged,  nor  entertain  the  idea  of  failure.  He  will 
find  indiiference,  ignorance  and  opposition,  which  he  must  over- 
come. 

A  successful  dairyman  and  owner  of  a  herd  of  registered  cattle 
retails  his  milk  in  a  nearby  city  and  obtains  part  of  his  supply 
from  neighboring  farmers.  He  was  told  last  spring  by  the-  in- 
spector that  some  of  the  milk  he  was  selling,  as  well  as  that  sold 
by  many  other  dealers,  was  very  close  to  the  legal  standard  and 
sometimes  below;  and  he  asked  me  what  could  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  conditions.  I  suggested  the  formation  of  a  cow  testing 
association  among  the  dairymen  of  his  vicinity.  This  seemed  to 
him  the  solution  of  the  problem  and  one  easy  to  accomplish,  but 
he  found,  as  I  had,  that  it  was  a  more  difficult  undertaking  than 

might  be  expected. 
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The  required  number  of  cows  was  at  length  secured,  a  capable 
man  employed  to  do  the  testing,  and  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  now  most  enthusiastic.  The  difficulties  met  in  ob- 
taining a  sufficient  munber  of  men  to  cooperate  for  this  purpose 
are  perhaps  representative  and  may  be  encountered  by  anyone 
on  the  same  errand  in  any  part  of  the  state. 

Our  first  day's  work  included  a  ride  of  twenty-six  miles  and 
interviews  with  fourteen  men.  Four  of  the  men  consented,  with- 
out urging,  to  join  a  cow  testing  association.  The  first  man  we 
saw,  a  breeder  of  llolsteins,  was  very  much  interested.  He  sug- 
gested calling  on  two  of  his  neighbors,  whom  he  believed  would 
appreciate  the  help  afforded  by  such  an  organization.  This  we 
found  to  be  true,  and  each  of  the  three  men  promised  two  and 
one-half  day's  work  per  month  for  a  man. 

The  attitude  of  the  other  ten  was  anything  but  encouraging, 
and  the  excuses  given  were  many,  varied  and  frequently  inter- 
esting. 

Xumber  One  admitted  the  value  of  testing  cows  and  would  like 
the  benefit  of  such  an  association,  but  Siiid  it  was  impossible  to 
get  help  in  the  house,  and  boarding  such  men  as  were  essential 
to  keeping  up  with  th^  general  farm  work  was  all  his  wife  could 
do. 

Number  Two  knew  as  soon  as  he  saw  a  cow  whether  or  not  she 
was  profitable  —  he  had  but  to  lay  his  hand  on  her  to  tell  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  her  milk.  He  had  no  faith  in  the  Bab- 
cock  test,  and  cared  nothing  for  a  record  of  his  cows,  anyway. 

Number  Three  said,  "  It  makes  verv  little  difference  to  me 
if  my  cows  do  not  pay,  I  am  tired  of  milking  and  will  sell  at  the 
first  opportunity.''  When  it  was  suggested  that  a  cow  testing 
association  might  arouse  his  interest  in  dairying  he  replied,  *'I 
don't  want  to  take  an  interest,  I  am  going  into  something  else." 

Xumber  Four  was  in  his  back  field  a  half  mile  from  the  house 
and  when  found  was  too  busy  to  talk. 

« 

Xumber  Five  refused  to  bother  wdth  it.  He  had  made  a  living 
without  testing  his  cows  and  knew  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
continue  to  do  so  without  the  help  of  an  association. 

"  Yes,"  said  tlie  next  man,  '*  I  know  I  have  some  unprofitable 
cows,  I  suppose  every  dairyman  has;  but  I  will  not  have  a  man 
coming  in  to  test  my  milk  and  carrying  the  news  to  all  the  neigh- 
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bors  and  so  injure  the  sale  of  my  cows."  We  assured  him  that 
the  records  would  all  be  in  his  possession,  but  were  unable  to  con- 
vince him. 

*'  My  dairy  is  too  small  to  make  it  profitable,"  said  Number 
Seven.  However,  he  promised  to  think  about  it  when  it  was 
suggested  that  he  and  a  neighbor  might  combine  to  furnish  a 
day's  work  each  month  for  the  tester,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  he  is 
still  thinking  about  it. 

"  I  am  doing  my  own  weighing  and  testing,"  said  a  man  wiili 
a  herd  of  handsome  registered  cattle.  We  admired  the  cows,  and, 
pointed  to  one  especially  fine,  asked  her  milk  record  for  the  year. 
The  owner  then  admitted  that  he  weighed  only  occasionally  and 
made  no  records  of  the  amount,  in  fact,  there  was  no  record  of 
any  cow  in  his  stable ;  he  had  no  time  to  spend  on  such  work.  The 
advantage  of  having  a  man  come  in  to  attend  to  the  work  for  him 
was  pointed  out,  and  resulted  in  the  promise  "  to  think  it  over." 
He  had  come  to  no  decision  on  a  second  visit,  nor  yet  on  a  third 
but  when  interviewed  the  fourth  lime,  he  had  concluded  that  a  cow 
testing  association  might  be  a  very  good  thing  and  agreed  to  come 
into  it. 

It  seemed  probable  that  nothing  new  in  excuses  could  be  given, 
but  our  second  day's  trip  furnished  one  entirely  different.  We 
found  a  man  milking  a  herd  of  twenty-five  cows,  "  good,  bad  and 
indifferent."  Undoubtedly  he  had  some  poor  cows,  but  he  did 
not  know  which  they  were ;  he  had  no  interest  in  cow  testing.  A 
few  years  before,  a  dairyman's  club  was  organized  among  his 
neighbors,  the  members  agreeing  to  improve  their  stables,  produce 
a  better  quality  of  milk  and  hold  out  for  a  better  price.  This  they 
accomplished,  and  as  a  result  he  received  the  same  advance  in 
price  as  the  others  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  belonging 
to  the  club.     Lot  us  hope  such  dairymen  are  few. 

"  We  are  selling  milk  and  want  quantity,  so  long  as  it  passes 
the  inspector  the  quality  does  not  matter,"  was  frequently  an- 
swered when  the  advantage  of  the  test  was  urged ;  and  failure  to 
pass  inspection  was  often  attributed  to  a  personal  grudge  on  the 
part  of  the  inspecting  officer. 

It  was  noticed  that  of  the  various  excuses  made,  but  few  farmers 
objected  to  the  association  on  account  of  the  expense.     Those  who 
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were  asked  in  this  particular  stated  that  while  they  had  use  for 
all  their  money,  the  dairy  was  furnishing  them  with  ready  cash. 

To  the  greater  number  of  dairymen  whom  we  tried  to  interest, 
a  cow  test  meant  solely  a  tuberculin  test,  to  which  they  seemed 
much  opposed,  and  it  usually  required  a  quarter  or  half  hour's 
work  to  remove  that  impression.  We  soon  learned  that  it  was 
better  to  explain  the  working  of  a  cow  testing  association,  leave 
some  literature,  with  the  request  that  the  matter  be  given  con- 
sideration, then  make  a  second  call  before  asking  for  a  decision; 
but  of  over  twenty  men  interviewed,  only  four  or  five  would 
promise  to  give  the  matter  thought.  One  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  average  farmer  is  better  trained  to  work  with  his 
hands  than  with  his  head;  and  that  he  would  rather  milk  ten 
cows  than  think  about  one  cow  for  ten  minutes.  It  does  not 
require  a  close  observer  to  point  out  the  farms  on  which  the 
farmer's  head  does  its  fair  share  of  work.  We  found  one  such 
near  the  end  of  our  second  day's  trip.  Everything  looked  pros- 
perous, the  stables  were  in  good  condition  and  the  cows  sleek  and 
clean.  When  we  stated  our  business  the  owner  replied,  "  That 
is  just  what  I  want.  I  do  not  need  to  think  about  it,  I  have 
already  done  that.  I  have  tried  to  do  some  testing,  but  other 
work  crowds,  and  then  I  am  inclined  to  favor  certain  cows,  so  I 
would  like  to  have  an  unbiased  person  to  do  it  for  me." 

The  tenant  farmer  presents  another  difBculty.  We  rode  nearly 
an  entire  day  in  a  good  dairy  section  and  found  but  two  men  who 
owned  the  farms  on  which  they  lived.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  interest  this  class  in  any  improvement  which  will  not  make 
an  immediate  money  return,  although  the  need  may  be  very 
apparent. 

The  idea  of  learning  whether  the  individual  cow  pays  a  profit 
on  the  food  she  consumes  or  is  being  kept  at  a  loss,  was  entirely 
new  to  most  of  those  with  whom  we  talked ;  and  with  the  farmer's 
conservatism  he  usually  preferred  to  let  the  other  fellow  try  it 
out,  if  it  proved  a  success  he  was  ready  with  his  support;  if  a 
failure  he  would  not  have  the  trouble  of  even  thinking  about  it. 
In  almost  every  case  it  was  the  younger  man  endeavoring  to  im- 
prove his  herd  by  intelligent  breeding  and  feeding  who  welcomed 
the  cow  testing  association. 


COUNTY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATIONS 

Elmee  S.  Savage 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca 

That  association  which  has  a  definite 
object  lives  and  is  most  useful  to  its  mem- 
bers. There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  this 
kind  of  an  association  among  the  breeders 
of  live  stock  in  Xew  York  State.  The 
better  breeding  of  live  stock  is  a  definite 
aim  and  a  worthy  object.  Anything  accom- 
plished with  this  end  in  view  brings  a 
direct  money  return  to  those  having  to  do 
with  the  accomplishment.  This  direct 
money  return  has  a  wonderfully  good  effect  upon  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  members  whq  make  the  money  and  likewise  upOn  the  mem- 
bers who  do  not  but  who  would  like  to  do  so. 

Local  breeders'  associations  limited  to  a  county  or  to  a  geo- 
graphical region,  such  as  a  valley,  may  be  of  two  kinds.  First, 
members  may  all  be  breeders  of  one  breed  of  stock.  The  Chemung 
County  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders'  Association  and  the  Jefferson 
County  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders' "Association  are  of  this  kind. 
Second,  the  members  may  be  breeders  of  all  breeds  and  classes  of 
stock  and  ha-vo  a  common  interest  in  the  idea  of  pure-bred  stock 
of  all  kinds.  The  Tompkins  County  Breeders'  Association  is 
founded  on  this  idea. 

The  first  kind  of  an  organization  is  probably  the  stronger  in  that 
the  aim  is  very  definite  and  the  members  are  held  closely  together 
by  a  common  interest.  IIowe\^er,  such  associations  can  develop 
only  in  a  region  where  the  interest  in  some  one  particular 
breed  is  very  strong  already  or  where  there  is  a  chance  to 
develop  an  interest  in  breeding  one  kind  of  stock.  History  tells 
us  that  this  is  the  strongest  kind  of  live  stock  breeding.  Look  to 
the  development  of  the  Jersey  breed  of  cattle  on  the  little  island  of 
Jersey  only  65  square  miles  ih  area.    With  the  possible  exception 
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of  the  counties  of  Eichmond,  Xew  York,  Kings  and  Queens,  no 
county  in  New  York  State  is  as  small  as  this  in  area.  Yet  this 
little  island  of  Jersey  has  influenced  in  a  marked  degree  the  cattle 
breeding  of  the  entire  world.  The  same  is  true  of  'the  influence  of 
many  other  small  areas  in  the  old  world  where  the  natural  conserva- 
tism and  strong  community  interests  have  made  for  the  excep- 
tionally high  development  of  one  breed  of  stock  within  a  restricted 
area.  In  fact,  most  of  our  breeds  of  farm  animals  as  we  know 
them  today,  have  been  developed  in  this  manner. 

For  most  r^ions  in  New  York  State,  the  second  type  of  asso- 
ciation will  perhaps  meet  the  greater  need,  namely,  bringing 
together  the  breeders  of  all  classes  and  breeds  into  one  general 
association  with  the  common  object  of  better  breeding.  In  either 
case  the  main  object  must  be  pure-bred  stock.  No  farmer  can 
longer  afford  to  keep  grade  stock.  He  must  begin  at  once  to  intro- 
duce pure-bred  animals  into  his  herds  and  flocks  and  not  be  con- 
tent until  every  grade  has  been  replaced  by  a  pure  bred.  Lest  he 
should  be  misunderstood,  the  writer  must  explain  that  he  means 
that  this  introduction  will  be  gradual  and  not  by  immediate  pur- 
chase of  whole  herds  and  flocks.  The  change  must  come  first 
through  the  purchase  of  pure-bred  males  and  then  of  pure-bred 
females  one  or  two  at  a  time.  All  'this  can  be  done  with  a  minimum 
outlay  of  capital.  It  should  be  the  active  aim  of  every  breeders' 
association  and  of  every  individual  member  that  (1)  no  grade  or 
scrub  breeding  male  be  tolerated  within  the  association  and  (2) 
that  all  grade  and  scrub  females  shall  be  replaced  by  pure  breds  as 
rapidly  as  the  pocketbook  of  the  individual  will  permit.  Cost 
accounting  and  farm  surveys  are  showing  in  no  uncertain  way  that 
the  only  way  farmers  in  New  York  State  can  make  money  through 
live  stock  is  by  keeping  that  of  better  class. 

In  order  to  give  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  organization  and 
successful  working  of  an  association  of  the  second  type,  a  short 
history  of  one  follows. 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Since  February  1911,  Tompkins  county.  New  York,  has  had  a 
county  breeders'  association.  To  quote  its  constitution,  its  object 
is  —  "  to  promote  the  breeding  and  improvement  of  high-grade 
and  pure-bred  live  stock  in  Tompkins  county,  and  to  aid  its  mem- 
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bers  in  buying,  breeding  and  selling  first-class  animak."  The 
association  has  been  productive  of  good  in  the  community  and  its 
ideal  is  slowly  being  realized  in  that,  even  in  so  short  a  time,  the 
interest  in  better  live  stock  has  been  greatly  stimulated.  With  the 
thought  that  other  communities  and  readers  may  have  ideas  con- 
cerning the  founding  of  such  an  association,  a  sketch  of  this 
association  is  here  given. 

Organization  and  History 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1910  and  1911,  the  writer  attended  a 
farmers'  banquet  in  Waterburg,  X.  Y.  The  subject  of  the  talk 
given  by  him  was  "  Community  Breeding  "  in  which  the  idea  of 
a  county  breeders'  association  was  mentioned.  Three  weeks  later 
five  or  six  breeders  who  had  been  present  at  the  banquet  visited 
the  waiter  and  proposed  to  form  such  an  associa'tion.  The  idea 
grew  and  flourished  so  w^ell  that  by  May  15,  1911,  eighty-two 
breeders  signified  their  desire  to  become  charter  members.  With 
this  nucleus  the  association  was  formed.  The  customary  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  were  adopted  and  officers  elected. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  were  made  as  short  and  concise 
as  possible.  The  officers  are;  a  president,  a  vice-president  and  a 
secretary-treasurer.  In  addition  to  these  officers,  there  is  a  director 
from  each  township  in  the  county.  These  officers  and  directors  are 
elected  by  the  association  and  officers  of  the  association  and  the 
directors  form  the  executive  committee.  The  office  of  director 
carries  with  it  the  privilege  of  calling  local  meetings  and  the  duty 
of  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  association  in  that  township. 

The  membership  of  the  association  consists  of  persons  who  are 
interested  in  the  object  of  this  association  and  who  pay  the  required 
annual  fee  of  one  dollar.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  join  must 
be  recommended  to  the  executive  committee  bv  a  member.  lie 
becomes  a  member  by  vote  of  the  executive  committee  and  by 
paying  the  required  fee.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
association  are  printed  in  full  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  i)ersons  who  formed  the  organization  had  in  mind  to  make 
it  simple  and  effective  with  as  few  cumbersome  details  as  possible. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  members  to  cooperate  with  their  fellow  mem- 
bers in  the  use  of  pure-bred  aires  and  in  buying  and  selling  animals ; 
also  to  get  new  meml)ers  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  practice  of 
better  methods  in  caring  for  their  herds  and  flocks. 
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Activities 
The  activities  of  the  association  have  taken  five  forms;  (1) 
an  annual  meeting  or  field  day  is  held  in  the  interest  of  more  and 
better  pure-bred  stock  in  Tompkins  county;  (2)  special  pre- 
miums have  been  offered  at  the  local  fairs  in  Tompkins  county 
to  members  of  the  Tompkins  County  Breeders'  Association;  (3) 
the  association  has  advertised  the  surplus  stock  of  its  members 
in  two  of  the  leading  farm  papers  in  the  eastern  T^nited  States  for 
the  past  three  years.    The  advertisement  has  been  as  follows : 


TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS* 
ASSOCIATION.  Box  B.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 
— Breeders  of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle 
and  the  leading  breeds  <Sl  sheep  and  swine.  Write 
for  sale  list. 

(4)  the  association  has  published  a  monthly  journal  of  twenty 
pages  called  the  Tompkins  County  Breeders'  Journal;  (5)  the 
association  has  projected  the  establishment  of  a  farm  bureau  in 
Tompkins  county  which  shall  be  controlled  by  the  farming  people 
of  the  county. 

Results  of  these  Activities 

Three  annual  meetings  have  been  held.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  that  one  of  them  was  a  success  from  one  point  of 
view  at  least.  The  association  has  grown  to  a  membership  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  These  members  have  a  common,  definite 
object.  They  are  educating  each  other  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  benefits  of  better  practice  in  live  stock  farming. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  activity  of  the  work  of  the  Tompkins 
County  Breeders'  Association,  there  was  distributed  in  1911  in 
Tompkins  county  to  the  members  of  the  association  $G50  at  the 
county  fair  and  $325  at  town  fairs  within  the  county.  In  1912, 
the  county  fair  paid  $050  to  members  of  the  association  and  the 
town  fair  mentioned  above  paid  $325,  while  a  second  town  fair 
paid  $75.  In  1913,  the  county  fair  paid  $600  and  one  town  fair 
$4:50.  In  the  three  years,  the  total  paid  amounts  to  $3,075.  More 
than  one  half  of  this  money  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  our 
members.  All  of  it  has  been  spent  within  the  county.  A  greater 
interest  in  the  stock  show  department  of  the  fairs  has  been  stimu- 
lated. This  spells  permanent  improvement  in  the  herds  and  flocks 
of  the  county.  Al)out  80  per  cent,  of  the  money  above  noted  has 
come  into  the  county  from  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
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as  that  part  of  the  fair  premiums  paid  according  to  state  law  from 
the  funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  hy  the  state  legislature. 
This  sum  of  approximately  $2,400  would  never  have  come  to  our 
breeders  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  activity  of  this  association.  The 
fact  that  many  of  our  breeders  are  getting  material  benefit  from 
the  work  or  the  association  makes,  of  these  members,  workers  in 
the  interests  of  the  association. 

The  association  has  received  in  the  six  months  ending  February 
1,  1913,  160  replies  to  the  above  advertisement.  Thirty-five  have 
asked  for  the  sales  list,  explained  under  the  journal  below ;  fifty- 
five  for  Guernsey  cattle,  thirty-eight  for  Holstein  cattle  and  four- 
teen for  Jerseys.  .  Three  persons  have  asked  for  Shropshire  sheep 
and  one  each  for  Southdowns  and  Hampshires.  Berkshires  have 
been  wanted  by  five  persons,  Chester  Whites  bj  two  and  Tam- 
worths  by  one.  Twenty-five  persons  have  inquired  for  cattle, 
thirteen  for  sheep  and  ten  for  swine  wittout  mentioning  any  breed. 
There  have  been  a  few  inquiries  for  horses. 

The  cost  of  advertising  in  this  way  for  the  year  February,  1912 
to  February,  1913,  was  $66.80.  This  cost  has  been  borne  by  the 
association.  Several  sales  have  been  made.  The  manner  of 
making  sales  is  this :  The  answer  to  the  advertisement  comes  to  the 
secretary  of  the  association ;  for  a  time  he  has  sent  the  sales  list  as 
printed  in  the  Breeders'  Journal,  of  late  he  has  been  sending  the 
name  and  address  of  the  inquirer  to  those  members  having  stock 
of  the  particular  breed  wanted  for  sale.  The  number  of  answers 
to  the  advertisement  has  been  remarkably  large.  The  reasons  why 
more  sales  have  not  been  made  is  solelv  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
breeders  have  not  had  the  stock  wanted  from  the  standpoints  of 
quantity  and  quality.  There  is  no  question  of  the  opportunity  for 
the  sale  of  stock  if  the  members  will  only  produce  stock  of  the 
proper  quality.  There  is  a  great  opportimity  in  this  field  of  co- 
operative advertising  of  surplus  stock. 

The  Tompkins  County  Breeders'  Journal  binds  the  association 
together.  This  little  magazine  is  mailed  to  subscribers  for  twenty- 
five  cents  per  year.  It  has  a  list  of  about  four  hundred  paid  sub- 
scribers and  has  been  sent  free  to  many  more  each  month.  The 
journal  has  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of  better  farming.  A 
grange  department  is  maintained  to  which  correspondents  in  each 
local  grange  contribute  from  time  to  time.    A  breeders'  directory  is 
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maintained  in  which  is  listed  the  names  of  all  those  members  of 
the  association  who  have  any  pure-bred  stock.  The  name  and 
address  of  each  member  is  listed  under  the  breed  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  or  poultry  which  he  raises. 

A  sales  list  is  maintained  in  which  members  may  list  each 
month  those  animals  which  they  have  for  sale.  Each  member  has 
been  charged  for  this  the  bare  cost  of  printing  and  he  may  make 
his  list  short  or  long.  In  the  future,  members  will  be  allowed  to  list 
their  stock  free,  a  certain  amount  of  space  being  allowed  for  one 
animal.  The  secretary  is  expected  to  send  this  sales  list  to  the 
prospective  purchaser  who  may  answer  the  advertisement  pub- 
lished in  the  general  farm  papers  as  described  above.  The  sales 
list  has  been  small  due  to  the  small  amount  of  stock  offered  by  the 
breeders.  This  department  has  great  possibilities  when  more  stock 
is  available. 

Lastly,  the  breeders'  association  has  projected  a  farm  bureau 
for  Tompkins  county,  and  enough  money  has  been  raised  by 
the  breeders'  association  to  support  it.  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  association  with  two  members  of  the  Tompkins 
County  Pomona  Grange  and  a  member  of  the  Tompkins  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  will  make  up  the  farm  bureau  committee. 
This  farm  bureau  committee  will  then  appoint  a  farm  bureau  agent 
who  will  work  for  the  best  interests  of  agriculture  in  Tompkins 
county.  The  breeders'  association  will  provide  this  agent  with 
an  automobile  that  he  may  cover  more  territory.  The  farm  bureau 
agent  will  act  as  editor  of  the  Breeders'  Journal  and  will  take 
over  the  work  of  handling  the  sales  department  of  the  breeders' 
association.  The  farm  bureau  agent  of  Cattaraugus  county  has 
been  very  successful  in  conducting  stock  exchanges  of  this  kind. 

This  completes  the  discussion  of  the  activities  of  this  organiza- 
tion. The  facts  here  given  are  presented  for  what  they  may  be 
worth  for  the  consideration  of  other  communities  interested  in 
stock  breeding.  The  members  of  the  Tompkins  County  Breeders' 
Association  think  that  the  results  already  obtained  have  been  worth 
the  effort.  However,  the  greatest  results  from  this  work  are  yet 
to  be  realized.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Wing,  "  When  we  have 
pure-bred  chickens,  pure-bred  hogs,  pure-bred  sheep,  pure-bred 
cow^s  and  pure-bred  horses,  we  will  have  pure-bred  men  and 
women  and  that  is  what  we  all  want." 
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CONSTnUTION 
Abticle  1. 

Name. 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  Tompkins  County  Breeders' 
Association. 

Abticle  2. 

Object. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  promote  the  breeding  and  im- 
provement of  high-^rade  and  pure-bred  live-stock  in  Tompkins  county  and 
to  aid  its  members  m  buying,  breeding  and  selling  first  class  animals. 

Abticle  Z. 

Membership. 

The  membership  shall  consist  of  persons  interested  in  the  object  of  this 
Association  and  paying  the  required  annual  fee. 

Abticle  4. 

Organization. 

The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary-Treasurer, 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Tompkins  County  Breeders*  Journal,  and  one  Director 
from  each  township  in  Tompkins  county. 

Tliere  shall  be  an  executive  committee  which  shall  consist  of  the  officers 
of  the  Association.  This  committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  when  it  is  not  in  session,  and  during  its  meetings  shall  be  at 
the  command  of  the  Association. 

Abticle  5. 

Meetings. 

There  shall  be  a  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  and  such 
special  meetings  at  times  and  places  determined  by  the  executive  committee. 

Abticle  6. 

Election. 

Tlie  election  of  officers  sliall  be  held  at  the  regular  annual  meeting  and 
such  election  shall  be  by  ballot. 

Abticle  7. 

Amendments. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  tlie 
Association  voting  on  the  question  by  mail  within  thirty  days  after  the  notice 
is  mailed  by  the  secretary,  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  tiie  active  members 
present  at  the  annual  meeting. 

[404] 
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BY-LAWS 

Sexjtion  1. 

New  Members, 

Any  person,  upon  recommendation  of  a  member  and  accepted  by  the  execu- 
tive committee,  shall  become  a  member  upon  paying  the  secretary  the  regular 
annual  fee. 

Section  2. 

Duties  and  Privileges  of  Members, 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members  to  co-operate  as  far  as  possible  with  their 
fellow  members  in  the  use  of  pure-bred  sires  and  in  buying  and  sellins  ani- 
mals; also  to  get  new  members  and  encourage  them  in  the  practice  of  better 
methods  in  caring  for  their  herds  and  flocks. 

All  members  in  good  standing  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  business 
meetings  of  the  Association. 

Secttion  3. 

Dues, 

The  membership  dues  shall  be  $1.00  payable  annually  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

Section  4. 

Officers, 

The  officers  shall  be  elected  to  serve  one  year  and  shall  perform  such  serv- 
ices as  are  ordinarily  required  by  their  positions  and  shall  serve  until  the 
election  of  their  successors. 

Section  5. 

President, 

The  President  shall  serve  for  one  year  and  shall  preside  over  the  meetings 
of  the  Association  and  shall  give  an  annual  address. 

Section  6. 

Vice-President, 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-President  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
President  in  his  absence. 

Section  7. 

Secretary-  Treasurer, 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  proceedings  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  executive  committee,  all  membersliip  dues  and  mis- 
cellaneous proceedings  and  shall  disperse  or  invest  such  money  as  directed 
by  the  executive  committee  and  all  other  moneys  received  by  tlie  Association 
and  record  and  hold  in  trust  such  property  of  the  Association  other  tlian 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  Association,  lie  shall  also  act  as  correspondent 
of  the  Association  in  such  matters  as  pertain  to  the  business  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

Section  8. 

Directors, 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  directors  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  Association  in  the  various  townships  and  they  shall  have  the  priviU>ge 
of  calling  local  meetings  and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
general  interests  of  the  Association  in  such  a  manner  as  the  executive  com- 
mittee shall  deem  fit. 
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Section  9. 

Executive  Committee, 

The  President  shall  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  meetings  shall  be  called  through  the  Secretary.  Seven  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Committee  to  determine 
upon  the  place  and  time  of  the  special  meetings  and  give  due  notice  of  them 
through  the  secretary.  They  shall  elect  members  of  the  Association  and  shall 
have  power  to  expel  any  member  whenever  in  their  judgment  it  is  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Association  to  do  so.  They  shall  carry  out  the  resolu- 
tions voted  by  the  Association,  appoint  such  special  committees  as  are 
necessary  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Association  upon  the  standing 
and  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Association. 

Section  10. 

Auditing  Committee. 

At  each  annual  meeting  there  shall  be  appointed  an  auditing  committee 
consisting  of  three  members  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  examine  and  report 
upon  all  books  and  accounts  of  the  officers  for  the  past  year. 

Section   II. 

Order  of  Business, 

1.  Heading  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

2.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

3.  Report  of  committees. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

5.  New  business. 

6.  Election  of  officers. 


NEW   YORK   STATE   DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

W.  E.  Griffith,  Madrid,  'N.  Y. 

Secretary  of  the  Association 

The  New  York  State  Dairymen's  Association  was  organized  in 
1877  with  a  twofold  object.  First,  to  act  as  a  disseminator  of 
knowledge  relative  to  the  dairy  industry  and  animal  husbandry. 
This  was  brought  about  by  holding  an  annual  meeting,  during  the 
course  of  which  addresses  were  given  by  recognized  authorities  on 
various  subjects,  and  in  thfe  discussion  which  followed,  golden 
truths,  the  result  of  the  speakers'  experiences,  were  the  treat  of 
those  who  attended.  Second,  the  association  was  designed  to  act 
as  spokesman  for  the  dairy  interests  of  the  state.  Any  business 
of  this  magnitude  in  the  Empire  State  could  well  afford  to  have 
some  organization  through  which  their  sentiments  and  •  needs 
could  be  made  known. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  the  forma- 
tion of  such  an  association.  Among  the  number  was  Honorable 
Harris  Le^iis,  and  it  was  entirely  fitting  that  he  should  be  selected 
for  president  of  the  association  at  the  time  of  its  organization, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  for  eleven  consecutive  years.  Mr. 
Lewis  and  his  colleagues  felt  confident  of  the  absolute  certainty 
of  development  of  the  dairy  interest  of  the  state.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  article  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  association 
since  its  organization. 

Dairy  Commissioner  J.  K.  Brown,  Colonel  F.  D.  Curtis,  Pro- 
fessor I.  P.  Roberts,  George  A.  Smith,  A.  K.  Eastman  and  As- 
sistant Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  George  L.  Flanders  were 
among  those  who  rendered  yeoman's  service  in  the  early  years. 
There  were  then  no  farmers'  institutes  and  appropriations  were 
made  by  the  legislature  finally  reaching  f$5,000  to  be  expended 
by  the  association  in  instruction  work  in  addition  to  that  given  at 
the  annual  meeting  and  in  the  report.  As  a  result,  "  dairy 
schools  "  and  summer  meetings  were  held  in  all  the  counties  of 
the  state  which  made  any  pretention  to  dairying.  Also,  a  com- 
plete cow  census  of  the  town  of  Bovina,  Delaware  county,  was 
made.  [407] 
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After  the  institutes  were  established  and  the  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  raised  to  $20,000,  no  further  state  appropriation  was 
made  to  the  dairy  association ;  it  being  understood  that  the  insti- 
tutes would  do  the  instruction  work.  The  holding  of  the  annual 
meetings  has  only  been  made  possible  by  the  help  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  in  assigning  agents  of  the  department 
to  assist  in  the  preliminary  work  and  in  supplying  speakers  from 
the  institute  force. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  association  were  continued  with 
more  or  less  success  until  the  meeting  held  at  Cortland  in  Decem- 
ber, 1897,  when  it  was  apparent  to  those  who  attended  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times.  Many 
changes  were  made  among  the  officers,  and  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing under  the  new  regime  was  held  in  Gouvemeur  during 
January,  1899. 

The  most  radical  change  adopted  by  the  newly  elected  officers 
was  the  addition  to  their  convention  of  an  exhibit  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  dairy  machinery.  The  finances  of  the  association,  after 
the  Cortland  meeting,  were  very  low;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that 
many  men  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  associa- 
tion, contributed  liberally  to  tide  over  the  critical  state  of  its  exist- 
ence. At  this  time,  Mr.  W.  W.  Hall,  of  Gouvemeur,  was  elected 
secretary,  and  upon  his  shoulders  was  thrown  the  responsibility 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  many  of  the  succeeding  meetings. 
Many  of  those  who  read  this  article  may  have  had  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hall.  To  these  it  seems  to  me  to  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  attempt  to  explain  Mr.  Hall's  absolute  fitness  for 
the  position  of  secretary, —  his  ability  to  meet  men  of  every  sphere 
in  life,  his  convincing  way,  and  absolute  de\-otion  to  the  dairy 
interests  of  the  Empire  State. 

At  a  time  in  life  when  many  men  consider  new  ventures  un- 
necessary, ilr.  Hall  was  assigned  to  perform  the  duties  of 
cheese  instructor  at  Cornell  University  Dairy  School.  The  great 
success  that  rewarded  his  efforts,  were  similar  to  the  results  brouglit 
by  him  as  secretary  of  the  Dairyman's  Association.  Mr.  Hall 
credited  his  friends  and  the  dairy  supply  manufacturers  for  the 
successful  meetings  that  followed  his  election  to  the  office  of  sec- 
retary of  the  Dairymen's  Association.  With  very  few  exceptions 
the  exhibitions  of  dairy  products  and  dairy  machinery  have 
been  held  in  connection  with  the  Convention  each  year  since  1897. 
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The  question  of  financing  a  meeting  of  this  kind  without  direct 
state  aid  is  considerable  of  a  problem.  Following  the  Cortland 
meeting  of  1897,  it  was  decided  to  secure  suitable  space  for  the 
exhibition  of  dairy  machinery  and  sell  this  space  to  the  various 
manufacturers  for  exhibiting  their  products.  In  addition,  an 
official  program  was  printed  from  which  a  revenue  for  advertis- 
ing space  was  secured.  It  was  the  custom  to  hold  these  annual 
meetings  in  various  sections  of  the  state,  extending  from  Ogdens- 
burg  on  the  north,  to  Jamestown  in  the  western  section  and  the 
usual  custom  was  to  select  a  large  town  or  a  small  city  in  which 
to  hold  such  meetings.  This  custom  was  continued  from  1897 
until  the  annual  meeting  at  Olean  in  1911,  at  which  there  seemed 
to  be  a  pronounced  sentiment  in  favor  of  holding  the  next  con- 
vention in  a  large  city. 

Invitations  were  received  from  several  cities,  and  Syracuse 
was  finally  decided  on  as  the  most  centrally  located,  with  splendid 
transportation  facilities,  good  hotels  and  many  advantages  over 
other  sections.  There  are  a  number  of  Syracuse  business  men 
who  are  directly  interested  in  the  dairy  business  of  the  state,  and 
with  their  cooperation,  the  State  Armory  was  secured  for  holding 
the  1912  annual  meeting.  This  building  furnished  an  exhibition 
hall  of  100  by  150  feet,  nearly  double  the  size  of  any  exhibition 
hall  in  which  previous  meetings  of  the  association  had  been  held. 
The  addresses  were  delivered  in  a  room  in  the  same  building. 

At  this  time  several  changes  were  made  in  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  meeting.  The  expenses  were  necessarily  higher  as  com- 
pared with  holding  the  meetings  in  a  smaller  town,  so  it  was  finally 
decided  to  increase  the  cost  of  exhibition  space  from  10  cents  to 
25  cents  per  square  foot.  Here  again  the  manufacturers  of  dairy 
apparatus  demonstrated  their  loyalty  to  the  dairy  interests  of 
this  state.  With  practically  double  the  space  to  sell  and  150  per 
cent,  increase  in  cost  of  space,  every  available  foot  was  disposed 
of  and  paid  for  several  days  before  the  opening  of  the  convention. 
As  a  further  source  of  re\^enue,  it  was  decided  to  charge  an  ad- 
mission fee  of  25  cents.  This  was  a  most  radical  change  from 
any  previous  convention,  as  they  had  been  free  from  the  time  the 
association  was  organized  in  1877.  Even  with  the  increased 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  space  and  admission  fee,  the  officers  of 
the  association  would  have  been  unable  to  have  conducted  the 
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meeting  without  the  liberal  assistance  of  Honorable  Calvin  J. 
Huson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Expressions  of  satisfaction  were  heard  from  exhibitors  as  well 
as  visitors  at  the  convention  commending  many  of  the  changes 
that  had  been  adopted.  An  effort  was  made  to  secure  authorities 
to  talk  on  various  subjects  at  the  several  sessions.  The  program 
was  confined  to  one  address  at  each  session,  followed  by  an  in- 
teresting  discussioiL  The  meetings  were  well  attended  and  highly 
instructive. 

Since  1877  the  production  of  milk  has  greatly  increased  and 
the  problems  confronting  the  producer  .today  are  much  different. 
Collecting  milk  at  one  central  point  for  manufacture  into  butter 
or  cheese  might  be  considered  an  exception  rather  than  a  rule  in 
1877.  Since  then,  we  have  passed  through  the  period  when 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  were  supreme.  We  are  now  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  producing  milk  for  the  city  trade. 
The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  ice  cream  industry  has  created 
such  a  demand  for  cream  during  the  summer  months  that  the 
dairies  are  taxed  to  their  utmost.  The  solution  will  be  simply 
stretching  out  the  line  of  limitation. 

The  addresses  given  by  recognized  authorities  at  the  conventions 
are  intensely  interesting  and  furnish  thoughts  and  ideas  that  will 
assist  the  dairyman  in  increasing  his  capacity  for  production 
of  milk,  and  the  annual  meeting  should  be  of  much  greater  im- 
portance to  the  dairyman  of  today  than  in  the  days  when  the 
association  was  first  organized.  The  dairy  interest  of  this  state 
is  second  to  none  in  importance  and  the  meetings  should  have  an 
attendance  amounting  into  the  thousands.  An  opportunity  is 
given  the  visitors  to  see  and  inspect  the  latest  and  most  up-to- 
date,  machinery  and  appliances  that  are  produced. 

As  was  done  in  1912,  a  cattle  sale  was  again  conducted  at  the 
December,  1913,  convention.  This  feature  proved  very  successful 
and  was  an  inspiration  to  the  dairymen  to  breed  and  keep  better 
stock.  At  the  latter  convention  also,  the  Association  of  the  Xew 
York  State  IManufacturers  of  Ice  Cream  held  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  the  Armory.  They  represent  a  comparatively  new  in- 
dustry and  one  that  bids  fair  to  bo  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
consumption  of  our  milk  and  cream. 


New   York   State  Dairymen's   Association 
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OrncERS  New  York  State, Dairtuen's  Association 


Pres.,  Hon.  Harris  Lewis, 
Frankfort 

Pres.,  Hon.  Harris  Lewis, 
Frankfort 


Pres.,  Hon.  Harris  Lewis, 
Frankfort 


Pres.,  Hon.  Harris  Lewis, 
Frankfort 

Pres.,  Hon.  Harris  Lewis 
Frankfort 

Pres.,  Hon.  Harris  Lewis, 
Frankfort 

Pres.,  Hon.  Harris  Lewis, 
Frankfort 

Pres.,  Hon.  Harris  Lewis, 
Frankfort 

Pres.,  Hon.  Harris  Lewis, 
Frankfort 

Pres.,  John  S.  Shattuck, 
Norwich 

Pres.,  John  S.  Shattuck, 
Norwich 

Pres.,  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts, 
Ithaca 

Pres.,  W.  H.  Gilbert, 
Richland 

Pres.,  Hon.  Josiah  Shull, 
Ilion 

Pres.,  Jesse  Owen, 
Elmira 

Pres.,  Frank  Blanding, 
HubbardsviUe 

Pres.,  E.  S.  Munson, 
Franklin 

Pres.,  A.  D.  Baker, 
Aurelius 


(Organized  March  8,  1877) 

I877-I878 
Sec,  Hon.  Josiah  Shull, 
Sion 

1879 
Sec.,  Hon.  Josiah  Shull, 
Ilion 

1880 
Sec,  Hon.  Josiah  Shull, 
Ilion 

1881 
Sec,  Hon.  Josiah  Shull 
Ilion 

1882 
Sec,  Hon.  Josiah  Shull 
Ilion 

1883 

Sec,  Hon.  Josiah  Shull, 
Ilion 

1884 
Sec,  Hon.  Josiah  Shull, 
Ilion 

1885 
Sec,  Hon.  Josiah  Shull, 
Ilion 

1886 

Sec.  and  Treas.,  Hon.  Josiah  Shull, 
Ilion 

1887 
Sec,  Hon.  Josiah  Shull, 
Ilion 

1888 
Sec,  Hon.  Josiah  Shull, 
Ilion 

1889 
Sec,  Hon.  Josiah  Shull, 
Ilion 

1890 
Sec,  Hon.  Josiah  ShuU, 
Ilion 

1891 

Sec,  B.  D.  Gilbert, 
Clayville 

1892 
Sec,  B.  D.  Gilbert, 
Clayville 

1893 
Sec,  B.  D.  Gilbert, 
Clayville 

1894 
Sec,  B.  D.  Gilbert, 
Clayville 

1895 
Sec,  B.  D.  Gilbert, 
Clayville 


Treas.,  Cjrus  D.  Avery, 
S3rracuse 

Treas.,  Fred  I.  Evans, 

New  York  City 

Treas.,  Solomon  Hoxie 
Whitestown 

Treas.,  Solomon  Hoxie 
Whitestown 


Treas.,  J.  V.  H.  Scovill, 

Paris  (Oneida  Co.) 


Treas.,  J.  V.  H.  Scovill 
New  Hartford 


Treas.,  G.  W.  Burbank, 
Bingham  ton 

Treas.,  G.  W.  Burbank, 
Binghamton 

Treas.,  G.  W.  Burbank, 
Binghamton 

Treas.,  Geo.  T.  Powell, 
Ghent 

Treas.,  Geo.  T.  Powell, 
Ghent 

Treas.,  Geo.  T.  Powell, 
Ghent 

Treas.,  Geo.  T.  Powell, 
Ghent 

Treas.,  Geo.  T.  Powell, 
Ghent 

Treas.,  Geo.  T.  Powell. 
Ghent 
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Pres.,  A.  Chase  Hiompeon, 
Owego 

Pres.,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  Ph.D. 
Geneva 

Pres.,  A.  R.  Eastman, 
Waterville 

Pres.,'S.  B.  Richardson, 
Lowville 


Pres.,  Geo.  A.  Smith, 
Frankfort 


Pres..  Geo.  A.  Smith, 
Frankfort 

Pr«s.,  D.  P.  Witter, 
Berkshire 

Pres.,  H.  E.  Cook, 
Denmark 

Pres.,  Geo.  A.  Smith, 
Frankfort 

Pres.,  V.  C.  Beebe, 
Arcade 


Pres.,  M.  T.  Moraan, 
West  Wmfield 


Pres.,  W.  W.  Hall, 

Gouvemeur 


Pres.,  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan, 
Geneva 

Pr«s.,  Prof.  H.  H.  Wing, 
Ithaca 

Pres.,  J.  D.  Frederiksen, 
Little  Falls 

Pres.,  I.  L.  Hunt, 
Adams 


Pres.,  E.  H.  Dollar, 
Heuvelton 


Pres.,  E.  H.  Dollar, 
Heuvelton 


1896 

Sec.,  B.  D.  Gilbert, 
Clayville 

1897 
Sec.,  B.  D.  Gilbert, 
Clayville 

1898 

Sec.,  S.  B.  Richardson, 
Lowville 

1899 
Sec.,  W.  W.  Hall, 

Gouvemeur 

1900 
Sec.,  W.  W.  Hall, 

Gouvemeur 

1901 
Sec.,  W.  W.  Hall, 

Gouvemeur 

1902 
Sec.,  W.  W.  Hall, 

Gouvemeur 

1903 

Sec.,  W.  W.  Hall, 

Gouvemeur 

1904 
Sec.,  Robert  McAdam, 
Rome 

1905 
Sec.,  W.  C.  Patrick, 
Jamestown 

1906 
Sec.,  Thos.  E.  Tiquin, 
Sherburne 

1907 
Sec.,  Thomas  E.  Tiquin, 
Sherburne 

1908 
Sec,  Thomas  E.  Tiquin, 
Sherburne 

1909 

Sec,  Thomas  E.  Tiquin, 
Sherburne 

1910 

Sec,  Robert  R.  Kirkland, 
Philadelphia 

1911 

Sec,  Robert  R.  Kirkland, 
Philadelphia 

1912 

Sec,  W.  E.  Griffith, 
Madrid 

1913 

Sec,  W.  E.  Griffith 
Madrid 


Treas.,  Geo.  T.  Powell, 
Ghent 

Treas.,  Geo.  T.  Powell, 
Ghent 

Treas.,  F.  E.  Dawley, 
Fayetteville 

Treas.,  F.  E.  Dawley, 
Fayetteville 

Treas.,  F.  E.  Dawley, 
Fayetteville 

Treas.,  F.  E.  Dawley, 
Fayetteville 

Treas.,  F.  E.  Dawley, 
Fayetteville 

Treas.,  F.  E.  Dawley, 
Fayetteville 

Treas.,  J.  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 
Lawyersville 

Treas.,  J.  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 
Lawyersville 

Treas.  and  Asst.  Sec, 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr., 
Lawyersville 

Treas.  and  Asst.  Sec, 
W.  E.  Griffith 
Madrid 

Treas.,  W.  E.  Griffith, 
Madrid 

Treas.,  W.  E.  Griffith, 
Madrid 

Treas.,  W.  E.  Griffith 
Madrid 

Treas.,  W.  E.  Griffith 
Madrid 

Treas.,  Robert  R.  Kirkland, 
Philadelphia 

Treas.,  Robert  R.  Kirkland, 
Philadelphia 


HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  FAIR  DAIRY  EXHIBIT 

George  A.  Smith 

Dairy  Expert,  New  York  Agricultural   Experiment  Station,  Geneva 

Dairying  was  one  of  the  branches  of  agriculture  which  received 
its  full  share  of  attention  in  the  early  history  of  the  New  York 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  an  especial  effort  was  made 
to  stimulate  the  industry.  In  those  days  the  method  followed  at 
the  annual  fair  was  quite  different  from  the  plan  practiced  in  later 
years.  The  number  of  exhibits  was  not  large  and  prizes  were 
given  on  the  basis  of  yield  for  a  given  time,  and  clearest  and  fullest 
statement  of  the  method  of  manufacture  and  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct. It  might  be  of  interest  to  give  one  of  these  statements  as 
made  by  Mr.  George  Vail  of  Troy  for  butter  exhibited  at  the  fair 
held  at  Poughkeepsie,  September  18  and  19,  1844,  at  which  he 
received  a  silver  medal.  Six  short-horn  Durhams  were  used. 
Three  were  on  trial  for  thirty  days  from  May  27  to  June  25  in- 
clusive. The  product  from  their  milk  was  146  pounds,  2  ounces 
of  butter.  The  other  three  were  on  trial  from  July  8  to  August 
6  and  the  product  was  116  pounds,  7  ounces.  The  total  product 
was  262  pounds,  9  oimces  of  butter  which  made  an  average  for 
each  cow  in  thirty  days  of  43  pounds,  12  ounces.  One  of  these 
cows  whose  milk  was  made  up  separately  produced  52  pounds,  9 
ounces  of  butter  in  the  thirty  days. 

The  animals  were  in  ordinary  condition  and  fed  on  pasture 
only.  Cows  that  can  show  as  good  a  record  for  production  are 
not  common  even  today.  The  method  of  making  and  preserving 
the  butter  was  as  follows:  The  milk  was  strained  into  pans  hold- 
ing from  8  to  10  quarts  and  allowed  to  stand  until  sour,  the  cream 
skimmed  off,  kept  for  48  hours  and  then  churned  in  a  dash  chum. 
The  butter  removed  from  the  chum  was  worked  and  salted  with 
ground  rock  salt,  placed  on  the  cellar  bottom  surrounded  with  ice 
for  24  hours,  and  then  reworkc'd  and  packed  in  jars.  This  method, 
with  very  little  variation,  was  the  one  reported  as  being  used  by 
the  six  exhibitors. 
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There  were  two  exhibitors  of  cheese.  The  report  of  Mr.  A.  L. 
Fish  of  Litchfield,  Herkimer  county  is  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  His  herd  numbered  25  cows.  The  quantity  of  cheese  made 
in  1844,  between  May  1  and  September  17,  was  566'/^  pounds 
per  cow,  or  a  total  of  14,163  pounds.  The  cows  that  came  in  before 
May  1  produced  an  average  of  650  pounds,  making  a  total  average 
of  592  pounds  per  cow.  If  the  milk  from  the  balance  of  the  season 
had  been  made  into  cheese  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  would 
have  been  700  pounds  per  cow.  The  cheese  was  sold  for  C  cents 
per  pound.  Mr.  Fish  gave  a  very  complete  report  of  method  of 
manufacture.  He  reports  the  expense  for  grain  fed  to  the  cows 
as  $22 ;  for  help  on  farm  and  making  cheese,  two  men,  $176. 


The  point  of  especial  interest  ig  the  largo  yield  made  with  an 
ordinary  herd  of  cows.  With  all  the  effort  we  have  made  in  late 
years  to  improve  tlic  brcciling  of  the  cows  kept,  only  a  siiiall  pro- 
portion of  the  farmers  are  equalling  this  record.     According  to 
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the  last  census  the  average  is  only  about  4,500  pounds  of  millc 
per  cow  in  the  state.  At  the  fair  held  at  Utica  in  1845,  there 
were  100  cheeses  exhibited.  The  prize  was  $20  for  the  best  sample 
of  three  cheeses  from  ten  dairies  in  any  county.  The  judges  re- 
ported that  there  was  not  one  poor  cheese  or  one  that  could  be 
called  medium.  The  report  reads  in  part  as  follows :  "  We  have 
labored  under  a  serious  embarrassment  in  not  having  a  guide 
sanctioned  by  the  society.  It  is  difficult  to  define  a  good  cheese. 
Nowhere  is  the  diversity  of  taste  more  strikingly  exemplified  than 
in  the  like  or  dislike  of  cheese.  One  likes  it  strong,  another  mild ; 
one  likes  it  hard,  another  soft  —  but  all  prefer  it  rich  and  not  rank 
smelling."  In  conclusion  they  give  a  standard  as  follows:  "A 
good  cheese  should  be  well  made  and  contain  all  the  cream  that 
was  in  the  milk.  It  should  be  mild  to  the  taste,  melting  in  the 
mouth,  leaving  a  pleasant  sensation  and  a  good  relish  for  more." 
It  is  doubtful  whether  anyone  could  give  a  better  description  of 
what  is  desirable  in  a  good  cheese.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Herkimer  county.  Each  maker  gave  a  description  of  his 
method,  all  of  which  conformed  to  the  general  plan  followed  at 
that  time.  In  1848.  a  new  feature  was  introduced,  in  that  a 
premium  was  given  on  cheese  over  one  year  old,  and  on  butter 
made  by  girls  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  One  of  the  inter- 
esting things  was  that  the  first-prize  cheese  came  from  Erie  county. 
The  quality  was  remarkably  good  and  showed  that  the  central  part 
of  the  state  was  not  the  only  section  of  country  where  cheese  of 
the  finest  quality  could  be  made. 

In  1849  the  butter  exhibit  was  very  good,  but  only  one  cheese 
was  exhibited  and  that  the  committee  did  not  consider  worthy  of 
a  premium.  In  1850  at  Albany  there  was  a  good  exhibit  of  both 
butter  and  cheese.  The  pineapple  and  English  dairy  cheeses  were 
very  good,  but  aside  from  these,  of  the  fourteen  samples  shown  only 
four  were  worthy  of  a  premium.  In  1851  the  principal  thing 
of  interest  was  in  the  exhibit  of  counties  where  the  judges  were 
unanimous  in  awarding  the  county  premium  to  Jefferson,  and 
added  that  Herkimer  was  a  close  second  as  their  exhibit  of  cheese 
was  almost  faultless,  one  single  cheese  deciding  in  favor  of 
Jefferson. 
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In  1S52  a  good  exhibit  was  made,  but  the  principal  thing  of 
iutoreat  were  the  two  choeaea  weighing  over  500  pounds  each  ex- 
hibited by  Jesse  Williams  of  Eomo,  the  builder  of  the  first  cheese 
factory.  There  was  also  an  exhibit  of  Swiss  cheese  made  in 
Oneida  eoimty. 

No  exhibit  of  especial  interest  was  made  for  several  years  after 
this.  The  amount  of  money  paid  for  premiums  was  gradually 
increased  until  in  1859  $100  was  paid  on  butter,  divided  equally 
between  the  general  exhibit  and  that  made  by  young  ladies  under 
21  years  of  age 


As  to  cheese,  the  same  amount  of  money  was  divided  between 
makers  of  ebocso  over  one  year  old,  and  the  then  present  season's 
make.  The  premiums  were  given  as  follows:  $20  to  first,  $15  to 
soL'ond,  $10  to  third,  and  $5  to  fourth,  in  all  of  the  classes. 

At  the  fair  in  1864,  Levi  Tanner  of  Marcy,  Oneida  county, 
exhibited  a  cheese  weij:;hing  700  pounds.  Ho  was  awar'lcd  first 
premium,  and  dcscr\'edly  so,  for  when  his  clieese  was  tested  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  best  judges  on  this  side  of  tlie  Atlantic, 
it  was  pronounced  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  finest  foreign  brands. 

At  the  fair  bcbl  at  I'tica  in  1305,  an  especial  effort  was  made 
to  have  an  excellent  cheese  exhibit,  and  the  report  states  that  never 
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before  in  any  age  or  country  had  there  been  such  a  splendid 
exhibition.  It  was  planned  to  have  the  exhibit  embrace  all  the 
first-class  factories  of  the  state.  Factories  which  were  not  repre- 
sented at  this  time  are  believed  to  have  been  making  a  second 
class  article  that  they  were  afraid  to  run  the  risk  of  showing.  An 
ordinary  observer  going  through  the  hall  would  have  been  attracted 
by  simply  the  inviting  appearance  of  the  various  lots  on  exhibition. 
But  to  the  dairymen,  these  cheeses  were  of  interest  since  the 
various  dairies  could  be  compared  side  by  side,  and  lessons  of 
improvement  learned.  The  cheeses  were  arranged  in  the  tent  by 
counties  —  Herkimer  county,  lOO;  Oneida,  98;  Erie,  60;  JeflFer- 
son,  41;  Wyoming,  40;  Lewis,  30;  Otsego,  18;  Madison,  9; 
Oswego,  7;  St.  Lawrence,  6;  Onondaga,  6;  a  total  of  516.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  exhibit  was  the  big  cheese 
from  Canada.  Smith  &  Sons,  of  Norwich,  Oxford  county, 
Canada,  sent  a  cheese  weighing  4,240  pounds.  It  was  16  feet 
in  circumference,  5  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet,  4  inches  high. 
It  was  shown  on  a  wagon  especially  arranged  for  it  in  the  central 
part  of  the  tent.  The  Canadian  report  reads :  "  The  chief  feature 
of  the  New  York  State  Fair  this  year  was  the  monster  cheese  from 
Canada.  They  fancy  they  know  something  about  cheese  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  cheese  was  made  a  great  feature  of  the 
show.  The  New  Yorkers  did  their  best,  and  thought  they  had 
done  a  great  deal,  but  Canada  laid  the  New  Yorkers  as  flat  as 
pancakes."  The  State  fair  report  reads  in  part  as  follows :  "  The 
big  cheese  on  being  tested  showed  a  solid  plug  of  good  texture, 
but  was  not  equal  to  some  of  the  state  cheese  in  flavor."  The 
premiums  received  are  not  stated.  At  the  close,  the  exhibit  was 
sold  to  C.  D.  Faulkner  at  17  cents  a  pound  for  shipment  to 
England.  It  is  also  stated  that  John  Webb,  the  English  shipper, 
bought  100  boxes  from  the  Fairfield  Dairy  Association,  paying 
two  cents  above  the  market  price,  and  shipped  them  to  England 
to  be  shown  at  the  London  fair. 

At  the  state  fair  held  in  1867,  the  committee  reports  the 
largest  exhibit  of  butter  ever  shown.  The  object  was  to  test 
the  relative  values  of  Syracuse  and  Ashton  salt  for  butter.  In 
twenty-five  cases  the  Syracuse  salt  was  pronounced  best;  in  five 
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cases  the  Aahton.  From  this  showing,  they  reported  that  it  was 
undoubtedly  safe  for  the  dairymen  to  use  Syracuse  salt- 
Following  this,  there  was  nothing  of  special  interest  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  1871  Harria  Lewis  reported  that  the  exhibit 
of  butter  and  cheese  was  meager  beyond  excuse  for  a  showing 
from  a  state  having  a  greater  amount  of  capital  invested  and 
consequently  a  greater  interest  in  this  branch  of  agriculture  than 
in  any  other  one  interest.  The  few  samples  of  butter  and  cheese 
shown  were  of  superior  quality,  showing  what  might  and  should 
have  been  done. 


Fro,  95. —  PvBAMiD  OF  Different  Style3  of  Cheese. 

At  the  fair  in  Utica  in  1882,  a  prize  of  $50  was  offered  for  the 
best  twelve  cheeses  of  not  less  than  20  poiuids  in  weight,  ciieh  from 
.  the  same  factory  or  dairy,  and  suitable  for  army  or  other  use. 
At  the  same  time  the  amount  of  premium  was  increased  for  butter 
and  cheese  to  $500. 

At  the  fair  in  18!tl  fifty  entries  of  butter  and  53  of  cheese 
were  made.  The  executive  board  states,  in  their  report,  that  the 
inadequate  accommodation  for  keeping  and  showing  the  dairy 
exhibits  undoubtedly  accounted  for  the  fact  that  the  number  was 
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not  more.  It  was  decided  that  nothing  short  of  a  permanent  dairy 
building  would  meet  the  requirements,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
means  might  be  forthcoming  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  state.  Ac- 
cordingly the  l^islature  of  1893  gave  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  The  new  dairy  build- 
ing was  erected  but  owing  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  that  year, 
the  dairy  exhibit  was  small. 

In  1894  the  entire  system  of  receiving,  classifying  and  judg- 
ing the  butter  and  cheese  was  revised.  Packages  were  known 
only  by  number  furnished  the  exhibitor  at  the  time  of  making  the 
entry,  no  marks  or  brands  being  allowed  on  packages  or  cases.  A 
scale  of  points  was  determined  upon  to  govern  the  judging,  100 
being  the  maximum,  and  no  exhibit  scaling  less  than  94  points 
was  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  prizd.  There  were  62  entries  of 
butter  and  84  of  cheese.  Thirty-three  prizes  were  awarded  for 
butter,  and  32  for  cheese. 

At  the  fair  held  in  1895,  a  radical  change  was  made  in  the 
method  of  giving  the  premiums.  Under  the  old  system  only  a  few 
of  the  best  could  obtain  a  premium.  In  order  to  secure  a  more 
representative  exhibit,  and  have  a  larger  number  of  dairymen 
take  part,  the  following  plan  of  awarding  prizes  was  used :  The 
number  of  points  scored  by  each  exhibit  above  94  were  added  to- 
gether, and  the  whole  amount  of  money  set  aside  for  prizes  in  that 
class  was  divided  bv  this  sum,  which  determined  the  unit  value 
of  each  point.  Then  multiplying  the  unit  of  value  by  the  number 
of  points  above  94  scored  by  each  exhibit,  determined  the  amoimt 
of  prize  to  which  the  exhibitor  was  entitled.  Only  one  prize  was 
given  to  an  exhibitor  in  any  one  class.     The  scores  were: 

Cheese 
Cheese        home- 
Butter  export         trade 

Flavor 45     Flavor 45  50 

Texture  and  body ... .  25     Texture  and  body 80  25 

Color 15     Color 15  15 

Salting 10     Finish 10  10 

Packing 6                                             


100       100 


100 


'f 
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In  the  exhibit  of  butter,  the  creamery  was  given  a  separate  class 
from  private  dairies,  and  the  same  with  the  different  kinds  of 
cheese.  This  plan  gave  quite  an  exhibit  of  soft  cheese  for  the  first 
time.  The  number  of  entries  was,  butter  72,  cheese  83.  This 
method  of  giving  premiums  pleased  the  exhibitors,  for  while  no 
one  received  any  large  amount,  all  the  creditable  exhibits  received 
enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  sending  them,  and  it  gave  them 
a  line  on  the  quality  of  the  product  they  were  putting  out.  The 
entries  were  well  distributed  over  different  parts  of  the  state.    At 


Fio.  96. —  Exhibit  of  Fanct  Cheese  at  New   Vobk  State  Faib. 

each  succeeding  fair  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number 
of  exhibits,  and  at  tlie  same  time  more  varieties  were  shown.  At 
the  1898  fair  301  entries  were  made.  Beside  the  usual  hard 
cheese,  there  were  exhibits  of  Pineapple,  Neufchatel,  Square 
Cream,  Young  America,  Sage  and  Club  cheese. 

In  ISOf),  the  number  of  entries  was  275,  but  the  fair  was  not  a 
success  financially.  While  the  executive  committee  of  the  State 
Agricnlliiral  Society  bad  put  forth  every  effort  possible  with  the 
means  at  their  command,  the  receipts  were  not  sufficient  to  pay 
the  running  expenses;  therefore  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January, 
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1900,  the  following  resolution  was  passed :  "  Resolved,  That  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  executive  board  of  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  agricultural 
and  horticulture  of  the  state  that  from  this  time  the  state  fair 
and  its  affairs  shall  pass  under  state  management,  and  that  legis- 
lation shall  be  adopted  to  that  end."  Pursuant  to  this  action,  the 
legislature  passed  a  bill  in  which  the  state  assumed  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  society  and  arranged  for  holding  a  fair  by  a  commis- 
sion to  be  appointed  and  made  up  of  eleven  members,  to  be  se- 
lected because  of  representing  the  different  agricultural  interests 
of  the  state.  From  that  time  on,  up  to  the  present,  not  being 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  funds,  the  fair  has  had  a  good  normal 
growth.  Since  the  new  commission  has  been  in  charge  there  has 
been  no  detailed  report  published  giving  the  facts  in  regard  to  dif- 
ferent departments,  as  was  done  by  the  executive  board  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society.  For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  detailed  report  of  the  happenings  of  each  year.  The  writer 
having  been  in  charge  of  the  dairy  exhibit  either  as  superintend- 
ent or  commissioner,  will  give  from  the  little  data  available  and 
from  memory,  as  full  a  history  as  possible  of  the  more  important 
events. 

In  1901  the  premiums  offered  amounted  to  $1,200,  in  1902, 
$1,300,  and  in  1903,  $2,000.  On  account  of  the  Pan-American 
at  Buffalo  in  1901  verv  little  work  was  done  at  Syracuse.  For  the 
years  up  to  and  including  1906,  the  number  of  entries  could  not 
be  obtained.  The  premiums  paid  remained  at  $2,000.  One  of 
the  early  efforts  to  attract  attention  and  at  the  same  time  to 
educate  the  consumers  as  to  the  different  varieties  of  cheese,  was 
building  a  pyramid  with  large  cheese  at  the  bottom,  graduating 
upward  with  smaller  cheese  and  different  varieties.  The  next 
effort  in  this  line  was  large  cheeses.  In  the  light  of  the  late  efforts, 
the  first  ones  would  not  be  considered  very  large.  They  weighed 
from  500  to  1000  pounds.  Since  that,  each  year  they  have  been 
made  a  little  larger  until  this  last  year  when  the  big  cheese 
weighed  6,500  pounds. 

In  1907  owing  to  the  interest  in  the  question  of  the  practica- 
bility of  the  milking  machine,  the  commission  arranged  with  the 
manufacturer  of  one  of  the  prominent  makes  to  give  an  exhibit. 
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milking  the  cows  three  times  a  day  at  at«ted  intervals.  The  cows 
were  placed  on  a  platform  four  feet  high,  showing  tlie  whole 
operation  and  in  a  shape  to  be  easily  seen  by  those  who  were 
interested  and  wished  to  got  an  idea  of  Just  how  the  work  was 
accomplished.  This  exhibit  was  continued  for  three  years,  and 
then  dropped,  as  people  were  becoming  well  enough  informed  as 
to  its  working  so  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  an  educational  feature. 
There  were  165  entries  of  butter  and  2^0  in  cheese  that  year. 


Fio.  98. —  Judging  Cheese,  New  York  State 

Fair. 
From    left   to   riglit:     \Vm.    Patrick,    R.   Mc- 

Adams,    Alva    Har^ave,    Milton    Morgan, 

Horace  Heet. 

The  new  feature  at  the  fair  in  1908  was  a  demonstration  and 
contest  in  butter  making  open  to  men  and  women,  with  $150  in 
cash  prizes.  This  was  helpful  in  arousing  interest  in  the  dairy 
work,  and  a  goodly  number  of  both  men  and  women  entered  for 
the  competitive  work.  There  was  an  interested  attendance  ejich 
day  of  the  fair  to  see  the  butter  made.  In  order  to  stimulate  the 
interest  in  the  exhibit,  a  gold  and  silver  medal  was  offered  for  the 
highest  score  in  the  various  classes  in  butter  and  cheese  and  a 
diploma  to  all  exhibits  scoring  over  95.  There  was  also  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  cash  prizes  offered  which  amounted  to  $2,800. 
There  were  218  entries  in  butter  and  309  in  cheese.  Total  entries 
542.     The  gold  medal  in  butter  was  won  on  a  score  of  98.75, 
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Fio.  100. —  Making  i 
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the  silver  medal,  98.5.  In  cheese,  the  gold  medal  was  won  on  a 
score  of  99.75,  the  silver  medal  99.81,  a  remarkable  showing  for 
quality.  There  was  also  a  prize  of  $200  offered  for  bottled  milk 
and  cream,  with  a  gold  and  silver  medal  for  highest  score.  The 
gold  medal  was  won  on  a  score  of  100,  the  silver  medal  99.75. 
The  entire  exhibit  was  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence  and  was 
a  credit  to  the  dairvmen  of  the  state. 

The  legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  a  new  dairy  building 
which  was  furnished  in  time  for  the  1909  fair.  The  six  refriger- 
ated glassrfront  exhibiting  cases  afford  abundant  room  for  show- 
ing the  exhibits  and  keeping  them  in  excellent  shape.  A  feature 
of  the  new  building  was  the  amphitheater  provided  for  demon- 
stration, seating  500  people.  The  same  general  plan  of  exhibit 
was  followed  as  in  previous  year.  The  premiums  offered  in  all 
the  different  classes  were  $2,900,  divided  as  follows :  $950  on  butter 
classes,  $1,280  on  cheese,  $200  on  milk  and  cream,  and  $150  on 
butter  making  contest.  The  balance  was  awarded  for  essays,  pho- 
tographs and  plans  of  cheese  factory.  The  number  of  entries  in 
butter  was  208,  in  cheese  317;  total  entries  in  all  classes  568. 
In  butter  the  gold  medal  was  won  on  a  score  of  97.5,  the  silver 
medal  97.  In  cheese,  the  gold  medal  was  won  on  a  score  of  99.75, 
the  silver  medal  99.5.  In  milk,  the  gold  medal  was  won  on  a 
score  of  100,  silver  medal  99.5.  In  cream,  gold  medal  97,  silver 
medal  95. 

One  of  the  educational  features  of  the  dairy  exhibit  ever  since 
the  first  dairy  building  was  put  up  in  1903  has  been  the  exhibit  of 
dairy  machinery.  Each  year  has  seen  an  improvement,  and  this 
year  with  the  very  much  larger  space  and  better  conveniences  for 
installing  of  an  especially  representative  exhibit,  it  gave  an  op- 
portunity for  intending  purchasers  to  compare  the  different  makes 
and  from  the  explanations  given,  make  a  selection  best  suited  to 
their  needs.  The  amount  offered  in  premiums  in  1910  was  the 
same,  $2,900,  but  there  were  some  changes  made.  The  premium 
for  the  best  exhibit  of  dairy  machinery  was  dropped  and  there 
was  added  a  class  for  butter  and  cheese  makers  in  judging  butter 
and  cheese  with  $150  to  be  divided  pro  rata.  The  total  number 
of  entries  was  886.  On  butter,  the  gold  medal  was  won  on  a  score 
of  97.60,  the  silver  medal  95.66,  and  the  best  average  score  in  the 
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different  classes  by  the  same  maker  was  93.33.  On  cheese  the 
gold  medal  was  won  on  a  score  of  99.07,  silver  medal  99.04.  The 
best  average  score  in  the  different  classes  of  cheese  by  one  maker 
was  98.62.  On  milk  the  gold  medal  score  was  97.5,  silver  medal 
07;  on  cream,  gold  medal  score  93,  silver  medal  92.8. 

The  butter  making  competition  and  demonstration  in  the  am- 
phitheater became  so  popular  that  the  premium  was  increased  to 
$220.  That  with  the  judging  competition  afforded  entertainment 
to  a  large  audience  each  day. 

The  1911  fair  was  practically  a  repetition  of  1910.  The  new 
feature  that  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  the  busts  of 
Governor  Dix  and  President  Taft  done  in  butter  and  set  in  the 
end  of  the  butter  refrigerator  fronting  on  the  main  aisle. 

In  1912  the  premiums  were  increased  to  $3,000.  This  brought 
out  944  entries;  282  in  butter,  438  in  cheese,  99  in  milk  and 
cream  and  125  in  butter  making,  judging  butter  and  cheese  and 
starters.  The  gold  medal  in  cheese  was  won  on  a  score  of  99,  silver  ^ 
medal  98.25.  In  butter  the  gold  medal  was  won  on  a  score  of 
99.5,  silver  medal  98.5.  The  gold  medal  for  milk  was  given  for 
a  score  of  96.5;  silver  medal,  95.25.  There  wese  325  diplomas 
awarded.  The  big  cheese  that  year  weighed  5,527  pounds.  In 
the  exhibit  of  butter,  one  sample  of  dairy  butter  was  of  such 
high  quality  that  tlio  judge  gave  it  a  score  of  100.  This  was 
especially  interesting  in  that  it  showed  what  could  be  accom- 
plished when  the  sanitary  conditions  were  carefully  looked  after, 
and  the  manufacturing  done  in  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  manner. 

For  the  1913  fair,  an  especial  effort  was  made  to  have  it  rep- 
resentative of  the  dairy  interests,  since  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  tlie  agricultural  interests  of  the  state.  Three 
thousand  dollars  in  money  prizes  was  provided  for  the  classes  of 
dairy  products,  with  gold  and  silver  medals  for  the  highest  scores, 
and  diplomas  for  scores  above  95.  The  total  entries  were  889, 
divided  as  follows:  249  in  butter,  462  in  cheese,  68  in  milk  and 
cream  and  103  in  dairy  specialties.  In  judging,  a  duplicate  was 
made  of  the  score,  and  the  judges'  criticism,  and  forwarded  to  each 
exhibitor  in  order  that  he  might  see  wherein  he  had  failed.  The 
score  placed  upon  the  exhibits  showed  a  very  uniform  high  de- 
gree of  quality.     The  gold  medal  for  cheese  was  won  on  a  score 
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of  99.5,  silver  medal  98.87;  for  butter,  gold  medal  99.5,  silver 
medal  99.25,  and  for  milk  gold  medal  96.75,  silver  medal  95.55. 
The  gold  medal  for  cream  was  given  for  a  score  of  99.55  and  the 
silver  medal  93.9.  Five  hundred  diplomas  were  also  awarded. 
The  best  average  score  of  one  maker,  in  the  different  butter  classes, 
was  98.50,  and  in  cheese,  in  the  different  classes,  97.68. 

The  novel  feature  of  rapidly  modeling  the  busts  of  prominent 
people  in  butter  attracted  much  attention.  An  expert  in  that 
line  of  work  was  secured  and  a  place  arranged  for  him  in  the  pit 
of  the  amphitheater  where  the  people  could  sit  and  watch  him. 
As  a  rule  he  succeeded  in  making  the  bust  such  a  good  likeness 
of  the  persons  represented  that  they  were  easily  recognized. 

As  previously  stated,  the  big  cheese  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  attractions.  One  of  the  first  things  people  coming  into 
the  building  would  ask  was,  ''  Where  is  the  big  cheese  ?  "  After 
they  found  it  and  looked  it  over  quite  often  the  question  was,  "  It 
is  not  a  real  cheese,  is  it  ? "  In  order  to  convince  them  that  the 
cheese  was  real  it  was  planned  this  year  to  make  it  early  enough 
in  the  season  to  have  it  ripened  and  fit  to  cut  in  pound  pieces  and 
sell  to  the  people  visiting  the  dairy  building  during  the  fair. 
The  cheese  was  made  at  Martinsburg,  Lewis  county,  New  York 
on  July  17.  It  took  the  product  of  eight  surrounding  cheese  fac- 
tories to  furnish  the  milk  that  was  used  in  its  manufacture. 

In  order  to  make  a  cheese  of  this  size  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
hoop  and  press  built  especially  for  it.  It  also  requires  two  quite 
heavy  chain  pulleys  and  a  harness  to  fit  the  cheese  in  order  to 
handle  it  Like  a  small  cheese,  it  must  be  turned  over  quite  often 
to  prevent  the  moisture  settling  to  the  lower  side.  From  this  brief 
description  it  can  be  seen  that  the  making  of  a  large  cheese  is  not 
a  simple  problem.  It  must  be  handled  in  a  way  not  to  crack  or 
injure  it,  and  that  means  tliere  must  be  plenty  of  help  so  that  by 
the  time  the  large  cheese  is  put  on  the  platform  in  the  dairy  build- 
ing it  has  cost  quite  a  little  more  than  the  same  amount  of  cheese 
put  up  in  ordinary  sizes.  The  cheese  this  year  weighed  6,500 
pounds,  taking  the  milk  from  3,300  cows  one  day.  If  it  had  been 
made  up  in  ordinary  36-pound  cheeses,  it  would  have  made  185 
of  them,  which  is  as  many  as  one  of  the  refrigerator  exhibition 
cases  would  hold. 
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The  cutting  of  such  a  cheese  is  quite  a  problem  to  accomplish 
without  waste.  The  method  finally  worked  out  was  to  measure 
down  four  and  one-half  inches  and  set  a  hoop  there  fastened  so 
it  could  uot  get  out  of  place.  Then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  the 
bandage  at  tho  top  of  tho  hoop  and  with  a  fine  steel  wire  cut  a  slice 
four  and  one-half  inches  thick  from  tho  top  of  the  cheese.  With 
a  fine  steel-hladed  gang  knife  this  was  cut  up  Into  one-pound 
pieces.  Paper  cartons  had  previously  been  made  of  a  proper 
eizo  to  fit  the  blocks.  These  had  a  picture  on  one  side  showing  one 
of  tho  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cheese.    On  the  other 
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aide  was  printed  "  Souvenir  of  Big  Cheese  at  State  Fair."  All 
the  help  that  could  be  utilized  was  secured,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
cut  and  put  up  the  cheese  fast  enough  to  supply  tho  demand,  and 
after  it  was  all  sold  people  continued  to  come  asking  for  more. 
Tho  quality  of  the  cheese  when  cut  proved  to  be  exceptionally 
good,  which  with  the  novelty  would  account  for  the  rapid  sale. 

Tho  inception  of  the  plan  for  tho  pyramid  of  varieties  of  cheese 
and  later  the  arranging  for  and  making  of  the  big  cheese  which 
have  liccn  exhibited  the  past  few  years,  was  carwl  for  by  Horace 
A.  Recs  of  T.owville,  and  its  success  has  been  largely  the  result  of 
his  executive  abilitv  and  skill. 
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The  question  may  be  asked,  "  Has  the  attempt  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  dairying  paid  ?  "  I  think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  it 
has.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  better 
quality  which  was  stimulated  by  the  competition  at  the  annual 
fair,  the  progress  which  has  been  made  would  not  have  been  nearly 
as  rapid  as  it  has  been.  In  the  later  years,  the  careful  scoring  and 
criticism  of  the  exhibits  has  become  a  matter  of  education.  In 
some  of  the  western  states,  judging  of  samples  of  butter  and 
cheese  is  done  each  month  at  the  state  experimental  station  in 
order  to  prevent  any  dropping  back  in  quality.  The  New  York 
State  Agricultural  College  furnishes  the  most  up-to-date  instruc- 
tion possible  in  dairying.  Under  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  Xew  York  State  competent  instructors  are  constantly  visiting 
the  factories  and  creameries  to  check  up  the  w^ork  of  the  makers. 
Farmers'  institutes  are  held  for  discussion  of  all  these  questions. 
Together  with  all  of  these  agencies,  the  State  Experiment  Station 
is  constantly  working  to  solve  the  problems  that  come  to  perplex 
the  dairymen,  and  sending  out  published  statements  of  the  results 
of  their  work.  It  would  seem  that  with  all  of  these  agencies  work- 
ing for  him,  it  should  not  be  so  difficult  a  problem  for  the  dairy- 
man who  is  really  interested  and  trying  to  do  good  work,  to  succeed. 
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W.  D.  Hoard,  Editor 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 

ilany  aro  the  forces  that  have  united  to 
bring  to  ita  present  magnitude  thia  great 
dairy    industry.     It    is    now    over    forty 
years  since  I  commenced  my  public  activi- 
ties in  ita  behalf.     As  I  look  over  the  path- 
way of  progress,  it  seems  remarkable  that 
there  should  have  existed  in  tlie  minds  of 
men  such  unity  of  sentiment,  such  unselfish 
devotion    to   the  good   of   the   cause,    such 
steadfastness  of  effort  and  such  conspicu- 
ous ability.     All  is  centered  in  the  one  purpose  of  promoting  the 
knowledge,  skill  and  prosperity  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  America. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  explain  how  or  why  all  this  is  true. 
The  fact  that  it  is  true  has,  from  the  first,  led  the  efforts  of  men 
forward  and  onward.     Always  in  the  minds  of  its  devotees  the 
industry  itself  has  been  bigger  and  more  compelling  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  their  efforts,  than  could  be  measured  or  accounted  for 
by  individual  ambition  and  self  interest. 

From  the  early  days  we  see  men  devoting  themselves  to  the  work 
of  organization,  to  the  enactment  of  wise  and  just  laws  in  its  de- 
fense, to  the  creation  of  schools  for  dairy  education,  to  the  study 
of  the  relations  of  scienee,  to  the  work  of  invention  and,  not  least 
of  all,  to  the  creation  of  a  sound  and  instructive  dairy  literature. 
Every  great  indiistry  must  have  its  literature,  for  here  are  con- 
centrated the  records  of  human  achievement  and  experience,  that 
are  invaluable  and  which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  Think  what  a 
repertory  of  history  relative  to  dairy  progress  can  be  found  in 
the  files  of  Iloard's  Dairyman,  for  the  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
(432J 
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twenty-eight  numbers  that  have  been  issued,  since  it  first  com- 
menced its  work.  These  years  stretch  back  for  a  third  of  a  century, 
while  the  Jefferson  County  Union,  its  humble  predecessor,  was  in 
the  field  for  fifteen  years  before  the  first  issue  of  the  Dairyman. 
It  is  difficult  to  look  over  all  these  eventful  years  and  secure  a 
comprehensive  perspective  of  what  has  occurred. 

Dairy  papers  in  the  early  days  partook  of  the  general  lack  of 
knowledge  of  that  day  and  hour.  They  were  launched  with  fear 
and  trembling.  The  first  issue  of  Hoard's  Dairyman  was  a  small 
four-page  sheet,  and  so  continued  for  some  time.  It  was  very 
diSicult  to  convince  the  farmer  of  those  days,  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  it  for  him.  The  strong  conceit  that  he  alone  was  practical 
and  that  he  could  learn  nothing  from  such  reading,  covered  the 
minds  of  men  like  a  thick  cloud  —  and  it  is  not  yet  all  dispelled. 
It  is  a  notable  truth  that  in  the  history  of  every  farmer,  and 
farming  community,  real  dairy  progress  has  been  had  just  in 
proportion  as  dairy  literature  has  circulated.  The  reason  for 
this  is: 

Dairy  farming  calls  for  a  large  outlay  of  intellectual  capacity. 
It  is  essentially  a  work  of  brains.  For  that  reason  it  compels  the 
man,  who  would  win  its  best  results,  to  keep  his  mind  alert  and 
constantly  strengthened  by  the  best  reading  he  can  get.  Just 
in  proportion  as  the  farmers  have  been  induced  to  become  read- 
ing, thoughtful  men  have  they  made  intelligent  growth  and 
financial  progress  in  this  pursuit.  Their  observation  becomes 
more  critical,  their  judgment  more  comprehensive  and  accurate 
and  their  methods  of  practoce  more  truly  practical,  for  the  reason 
that  their  intellect  has  been  quickened  by  their  reading. 

The  cow  census  work  carried  on  by  Hoard's  Dairyman  in 
thirteen  states,  comprehending  in  its  survey  over  27,000  cows 
and  more  than  2,000  farmers  and  which  has  been  summarized 
in  Government  Bulletin  No.  164,  had  for  one  of  its  specific  objects 
the  determination  of  the  effect  of  dairy  reading  or  a  lack  of  it 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

No  such  massing  of  conclusive  testimony  on  this,  and  many 
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other  important  conclusions,  had  ever  been  attempted.  In  this 
census  it  was  shown  that  the  profits  of  dairy  farmers  were  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  habit  of  reading  dairy  papers  and  books.  The 
following  extracts  from  that  bulletin  are  very  significant.  In  the 
census  Xo.  10  taken  in  Xew  York  the  expert  says : 

"  The  two  men  who  are  specially  noted  as  great  readers  and 
students  of  dairying  receive  respectively  $2.21  and  $2.37  for  each 
dollar  spent  in  feed.  The  average  gain  to  those  who  read  over 
those  who  do  not  read  amounts  to  $7.06  per  year  for  each  cow." 

In  one  of  the  canvasses  in  Iowa  the  expert  testifies : 

'^  The  dairymen,  who  reads  dairy  literature,  secures  nine  times 
the  net  profit  of  the  non-reader.  Those  who  read  made  28  cents 
on  the  dollar  net  profit,  while  those  who  do  not  read  made  3  per 
cent." 

Of  the  canvass  Xo.  12  in  Ohio  the  expert  tells  us: 

*'  Readers  of  dairy  literature  receive  four  times  the  net  profit 
of  those  who  do  not  read." 

^^  The  one  great  paramount  conclusion  overtopping  all  others 
is  that  loss  of  profit  in  dairying  is  accounted  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  by  a  lack  of  sound,  dairy  intelligence'  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  who  is  behind  the  cow." 

The  dairy  press  has  been  a  sheet  anchor  to  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  Experiment  Station.  It  has  done  pioneer  service  in 
preparing  the  minds  of  farmers  for  a  right  understanding  of  such 
experimental  work  and  in  overcoming  prejudice  and  indifference. 

The  mental  activity  that  exists  in  dairy  circles  at  the  present 
time  is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Great 
railroads  are  sending  dairy  trains  along  their  lines  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  farmers.  ]Maminoth  business  corporations  are  devoting 
immense  sums  of  money  to  the  spreading  of  important  knowl- 
edge concerning  alfalfa,  silos  and  the  right  breeding  of  dairy 
cattle.     Bankers  all  over  the  continent  are  asking  what  thev  can 

O  4.' 

do  to  promote  the  sum  of  knowledge  and  understanding  in  this 
subject.  Science  has  given  some  of  her  proudest  achievements, 
like  the  Babcock  test,  to  the  cause.     That  great  and  wonderful 
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concentration  of  the  industry,  the  National  Dairy  Show,  is  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  marvelous  progress  of  the  nation  in  this 
direction.  Amid  it  all  the  true  dairy  journal  stands  as  guide, 
counselor  and  defender  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all  branches  of 
American  agriculture. 
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Table  No  3. —  Cattle  Breeder's  Perpetual  Calendar 


of  Month 
served 

in   Feb- 
?nll  calve 

in  March 
will  calve 

in    April 
will  calve 

in   May 
?nll  calve 

in   June 
will  calve 

in    July 
will  calve 

in  August 
will  calve 

a  Septem- 
willoalve 

\n  October 
will  calve 

n  Novem- 
will  calve 

n  Decem- 
will  calve 

1 

Served 
ruary 

"S 

"S 

1 

1 

1 
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a 

"S 

r 

iJ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Oct.  13 

Nov.  13 

Dec.  11 

Jan.  11 

Feb.  10 

Mar.  13 

April  12 

May  13 

June  13 

July  13 

Aug.  13  Sept  12 
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14 

14 

12 

12 

11 

14 
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14 

14 

14 

14 
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10 
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20 

19 
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22 

22 

21 

11 

23 
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21 

21 

20 

23 

22 

23 

23 

23 

23 

22 

12 

24 
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22 

22 

21 
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24 

24 

24 
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13 
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23 

23 

22 
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24 

14 

26 

26 

24 

24 

23 
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26 

26 

26 

26 

25 

15 

27 

27 

25 

25 

24 

27 

26 

27 

27 

27 

27 

26 

16 

28 

28 

26 

26 

25 

28 

27 

28 

28 

28 

28'    27 

17 

29 

29 

27 

27 

26;    29 

28 

29 

29 

29 

29!    28 

18 

30 

30 

28 

28 

27     30 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30     29 

19 

31 

Dec.  1 

29 

2« 

28     31 

30 

31 

July  1 

31 

31     30 

20 

Nov.  1 

2 

30 

30 

Mar.  1  April  1 

May  1 

June  1 

2 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  1  Oct  1 

21 

2 

3 

31 

31 

2,     2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2,     2 

22 

3 

4 

Jan.  1 

Feb.  1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

23 

4 

5 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

21 

5 

6 

3 

3 

5 

5 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

26 

6 

7 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

S 

26 

7 

8 

5 

5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

27 

8 

9 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

8 

8 
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28 

9 

10 

7 

7 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

29 

loi 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

10 

10 

10 

30 

11 

9 

9 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

11 

11 

11 

31 

12 

10 

12 

1 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Period  of  gentAtton  calculated  at  285  days. 

Left  hand  columu,  date  of  servico;  column  for  month,  date  of  calving. 
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Abortion,  Dr.  J.  F.  DeVine,  252-261. 
enzootic,  252,  256. 
infectious,  253,  254,  257-261. 
manner  of  infection,  254. 
sporadic,  252,  256. 
symptoms  of,  255,  256. 
Acidimeter  for  test  in  cheese  making, 

212,  216. 
Advanced  Registry  Work,  Dr.  J.  E. 
Russell,  372-381. 
advantages  of,  374-379,  382. 
equipment  for,  379. 
Alfalfa,  feeding  value  of,  310-312. 
Animals,    diseases    of    domestic,    law 

relative  to,  89-104. 
Anthrax,  Dr.  M.  Hamilton,  262-264. 
cause  of,  262. 
prevention  of,  263,  264« 
symptoms  of,  263. 
Appliances,     Best,     for     Pasteurized 
Milk,  H.  E.  Ross,  166-164. 
Sanitary    Economical,    in    Clean 
Milk   Production,  H.   E.  Ross, 
165-171. 
Appraisal,  certificate  of,  101. 
Appraiser,  duties  of  state,  100,   101. 
,    Association^  County  Breeders',  E.  S. 
Savage,  397-406. 
New  York  State  Dairymen's,  W. 

E.  Griffith,  407-412. 
The  Cow  Testing,  the  Solution  of 
Economical    Milk    Production, 
A.  J.  Nicoll,  388-392. 

B 

Babcock  tester,  practicability  of,  224, 

374. 
Bacteria,  as  a  disease  carrier,   136- 
139. 
how   to   reduce  number   of,   141, 

142,    166. 
important  sources  of,   140. 
in  Milk,  Robert  S.  Breed,   132- 
144. 
Balanced  rations,  335-340. 
Big  cheese,  cutting,  at  state  fair,  430. 

making,  for  state  fair,  429. 
Birth  and  Rearing  of  the  Dairy  Calf, 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,,  Jr.,  382-387. 
Bottles  for  milk  and  cream,  law  rela- 
tive to,   105. 
Bovine  Tuberculosis,  Dr.  J.  G.  Wills, 
238-251. 
Law  Relative  to  the  Suppression 
of,  G.  L.  Flanders.  236.  237. 


Breed,  R.  S.,  Bacteria  in  Milk.  132- 

144. 
Breeders',  County,  Associations,  E.  S. 
Savage,  397-406. 
perpetual  calendar,  439. 
Breeding,  First  Principles  in,  F,  S. 
Peer,    359-371. 
for  improvement,  361,  362,  364- 

371. 
liberal  feeding  as  a  factor  in,  363, 

366. 
results  of,  360,  361,  372,  373. 
Breeds,  Dairy,  of  Cattle,  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr.,  277-292. 
Ayrshire,  characteristics  of,  282- 
284. 
origin   of,  280-282. 
Brown  Swiss,  characteristics  of, 

291,  292. 
Dutch  Belted,  characteristics  of, 

290. 
French -Canadian,    characteristics 

of,  290,  291. 
Guernsey,  characteristics  of,  286- 
288. 
history  of,  286. 
Holstein-Friesian,   characteristica 
of,   278-280. 
history  of,  277,  278. 
Jersey,    characteristics    of,    285, 
286. 
origin  of,  284. 
Kerry,    characteristics    of,    289, 
290. 
Butter,    and    cheese    factories,    legal 
regulations  relative  to,  66,  67. 
Color*  imitation,  sale  of,  74. 
definition  of,.  63. 
expert,  appointment  of,  61. 
imitationi  law  relative  to  sale  of, 

70,  71. 
Making  on    the    Farm,    Edward 
van  Alstyne,  227-235. 
evolution  of,  229-231. 
necessary  essentials  for,  231- 

235. 
ripening  process  for,  233. 
mottled,  cause  of,  234. 
renovated  or  process,  regulation 
relative  to  sale  of,  72. 
Butterine,  definition  of,  63. 

law  relative  to  sale  of,  71-73. 
use  of,  by  state  institutions,  83, 
84. 
Buttermilk,  healthfulness  of,  135. 
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Calf,   Cholera,   Dr.    E.   L.   Volgenau, 
271-270. 
causes  of,  271,  272. 
definition   of,  271. 
prevention  of,  273,  274. 
symptoms  of,  272,  273. 
treatment   of,   275. 
Dairy,  Birth  and  Rearing  of  the, 
Jared   Van    Wagenen,  Jr., 
372-387. 
care  of,  at  birth,  385,  386. 
feed   for,  »8G,   387. 
selection  of,  382,  384. 
Calves,  sale  of,  law   regulating,   103, 

104. 
Cans,  condemned,  for  milk,  79-81. 
Carholic  acid  as  a  disinfectant,  260, 

261,  260. 
Cattle,   breeder's  perpetual   calendar, 
439. 
care  of  diseased,  93,  94. 
diseases  of,  law  relative  to,  89- 

104. 
importation  of,  law  relative  to, 

90-93. 
tuberculous.        See      tuberculous 
cattle. 
Cement,    advisability    of,    for    dairy 
barns,  190. 
silos,  330. 
C(*ntrifugal   separator,  advantage  of, 
232. 
introduction  of,  224,  230. 
Certified  milk,  definition  of,  149. 

Farm,  Story  of  a,  W.  D.  Dana, 

145-155. 
regulations    relative   to    sale    of, 
65,  66. 
Cheddar,  cheese,  law  relative  to  sale 
of,  82. 
process  for  cheese  making,  20JK- 
219. 
Cheese,    and    butter    factories,    legal 
regulations  relative  to,  66. 
big,    making   of,    for    state    fair, 

429,  430. 
branding  of  "whole  milk,"  81. 
cheddar.     See  cheddar  cheese, 
definition   of,  63. 
early  exportation  of,  to  England, 

197-200. 
Industry,    The,    of    the    State   of 
New  York,  G.  A.  Smith,  195- 
222. 
makers,  appointment  of,  01. 
making,  cheddar  process  for,  209- 
219. 
cutting  of  curd  in,  213,  214. 
experiment  in,  at  State  Ex- 
periment Station,  205-209. 


Cheese  —  Continued.   ^ 
making  —  Continued, 

growth  of   industry  in  Can- 
ada, 203-205. 
need  of  clean  milk  for,  210. 
in  early  days,  195-198. 
rennet  test  m,  212,  213. 
use  of  starters  for,  211. 
when  successful,  217. 
sale  of  imitation,  prohibited,  75. 
skim,  law  relative  to,  76,  82. 
Churn,  dash,  use  of,  230. 

revolving,  use  of,  230. 
City  Milk,  Handling  and  Delivering, 
New  York,  II.  N.  Ilallock,  117-122. 
Clean  Milk  Production,  Sanitary  Eco- 
nomical Appliances  in,  H.  E.  Itoss, 
165-171. 
Clovers,    value   of,    as   a    leguminous 

crop,  308,  310,  312,  313. 
Color,  imitation  butter,  sale  of,  74,  75. 
Compensation  to  owners  of  diseased 

cattle,  101-103,  237. 
Condensed  milk,  law  relative  to  label- 
ing of,  70. 
Consumer,    disinclination    of,   to  pay 

for  better  milk,  130. 
Cook,    H.    E.,    Sanitary    Economical 

Dairy  Barns,  188-194. 
Cooley    cans,    method    of,    for   butter 

making,  223,  224. 
Cooling  of  milk,  manner  of,  169,  170. 
necessity  for  immediate,  142,  156, 
164,    168,   210. 
Cost,  of  delivery  of  city  milk,  122. 
of    production     of    milk    versus 
price,  115,  116. 
Country  Milk  Situation  in  New  York 
State,   Edward   van   Alstyne,    106- 
116. 
Cream,  adulterated,  definition  of,  64. 
bottles  for,  law  relative  to,  105. 
sale  of,  law  relative  to,   78.  79. 
Creameries  Past  and  Present  in  New 
York  State,  W.  E.  Griffith,  223,  226. 
Creamery,    advantage    of,    over    farm 

butter  making,  228,  229. 
County,  Breeders'  Associations,  E.  S. 

Savage,    397-406. 
Tompkins,   398-406. 
two  kinds   of,   397,   398. 
trade  mark  for  butter  and  cheese, 
82. 
Cows,  care  and  feed  of,  law  relative 

to,   64,   65. 
Cow  testing  assocititions,  number  of, 
in   operation,   391. 
results  of,  at  Ithaca,  391. 
Starting    a,     I'nder     Difficulties, 
J.  A.  Ennis,  39:i-396. 
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Cow  testing  associations — Continued. 
the  Solution  of  Economical  Milk 

Production,  388-392. 
value  of,  390,  392,  396. 
Crops,    Leguminous,    for    the    Dairy 

Farm,  E.  R.  Minns,  303-313. 
Curd,  cutting  of,  in  cheese  making, 
213,  214,  217. 
definition  of,  80,  81. 
knives,  use  of,  213,  214. 
receptacles  for,  80,  81. 


Dairies,    inspection    of,    at    Geneva, 

123-127. 
Dairy    Barns,    Sanitary    Economical, 
H.  E.  Cook  and  R.  H.  Smith, 
188-194. 
advisability  of  cement  for,  190. 
form  of  building,  194. 
insulation  and  ventilation,   190- 

192. 
interior  construction,  192,  193. 
Dairy   Breeds  of   Cattle,  Jared   Van 

Wagenen,  Jr.,  277-292. 
Dairy    Calf,    Birth    and    Rearing   of, 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  382-387. 
Dairy  Exhibit,  History  of  the  State 

Fair,  G.  A.  Smith,  413-431. 
Dairv  Farm,  Leguminous  Crops  for, 

E.*R.  Minns,  303-313. 
Dairy    Feeding,    The    Silo  —  an    Eco- 
nomical   Factor    in,    Edward    van 
Alstyne,  323-333. 
Dairy  Paper,  The,  W.  D.  Hoard,  432^ 
435. 
products,  law  relative  to,  62-88. 
Purchased  Grains  for  the,  D.  P. 
Witter,   334-358. 
Dairving,  state  laws  relative  to,  59- 

105. 
Dairymen's    Association,    New    York 
State,  W.  E.  Griffith,  407-412. 
exhibits    at    annual    meeting    of, 

409,  410. 
growth  of,  408-410. 
list  of  officers  of,  411,  412. 
organization  of,  407. 
Dana,    W.    D.,    Storv    of   a    Certified 

Milk  Farm,  145-165. 
Dealer,  milk,  problems  of,  118. 
Delhi,   prices   of  grain   and   milk  at, 

388,  390. 
Deliverv,  cost  of  citv  milk,   122. 
DeVine,  J.  F.,  Abortion,  252-261. 
Dipped  milk,  unhealthfulness  of,  122. 
Disease  germs  carried  in  milk,  136- 

139. 
Diseases    of    domestic    animals,    law 
relative  to,   89-104. 


E 

Ennis,  J.  A.,  Starting  a  Cow  Testing 
Association  Under  Difficulties,  393- 
396. 

Enzootic  abortion,  252,  256. 

Expert  butter  and  cheese  makers,  ap- 
pointment of,  61. 


Farm,  Butter  Making  on  the,  Edward 

van  Alstyne,  227-235. 
Farmers'   institute   bureau,  work   of, 
in    connection    with    State    Dairy- 
men's Association,  408. 
relative   to   cow   testing   associa- 
tions,  391. 
Feeding,   Dairy,  The   Silo  —  an   Eco- 
nomical Factor  in,  Edward  van 
Alstyne,  323-333. 
liberal,  as  a  factor  in  breeding, 

363,  366. 
stufTs,    compound,    inadvisability 
of  buying,  339,  340. 
Fever,  Milk,  Dr.  M.  Hamilton,  265- 

270. 
First   Principles   in   Breeding,   F.   S. 

Peer,  359-371. 
Flanders,  G.  L.,  The  Law  Relative  to 
the  Suppression   of  Bovine  Tuber- 
culosis, 236,  237. 


Geneva,  improvement  of  milk  supply 

in,   123-131. 
Grains,  balanced  rations  with  differ- 
ent, 336. 
tables    for    computing,    340- 
358. 
digestible    material    in    various, 

336. 
Purchased,  for  the  Dairy,  D.  P. 
Witter,  334-358. 
Griffith,  W.  E.,  Creameries  Past  and 
Present    in    New    York    State, 
223-226. 
New  York  State  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation, 407-412. 

H 

Hallock,  H.  N.,  Handling  and  Deliver- 
ing New  York  City  Milk,  117-122. 
Hamilton,  Dr.  M.,  Anthrax,  262-264. 

Milk  Fever,  265-270. 
Handling  and   Delivering   New  York 
City  Milk,  H.  N.  Hallock,  117-122. 
Handling  milk,  method   of,  in   early 
days,  107. 
present-day  methods  of,  108,  109, 
118. 
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Harding,  H.  A.,  How  a  Small  City 
Improved  its  Milk  Supply,  123-131. 

Health,  public,  milk  in  relation  to, 
123. 

Herd,  building  up  a  grade,  383,  384. 

History  of  the  State  Fair  Dairy  Ex- 
hibit, G.  A.  Smith,  413-431. 

Hoard,  W.  D.,  The  Dairy  Paper,  432- 
435. 

How  a  Small  City  Improved  its  Milk 
Supply,  H.  A.  Harding,  123-131. 


Imitation,  butter,  defined,  63. 

law  relative  to  sale  of,  70, 71. 

cheese,  definition  of,  63. 

Industry,  The  Cheese,  of  the  State  of 

New   York.  G.  A.  Smith,   105-222. 

Infectious  abortion,  253,  254,  257-261. 

Insanitary  surroundings  for  cows,  law 

relative  to,  64. 
Inspection,  need  of,  112.  113. 

of  dairies  at  Geneva,  123-127. 
state,  how  conducted,  68,  69. 
Introduction,  57,  68. 


Lactic  acid  in  milk,  135,  150. 
Law  Relative  to  the  Suppression  of 
Bovine  Tuberculosis,  G.  L.  Fland- 
ers, 236,  237. 
Laws,  state,  relating  to  dairying,  59- 

105. 
Leguminous     Crops    for     the     Dairy 
Farm,  E.  R.  Minns,  303-313. 
method  of  rotating,  303,  304. 
reason  for  failure  with,  304-308. 
the  most  useful,  30«-313. 
License   for   milk   gathering   station, 
law  relative  to,  76,  77,  84,  85- 
88. 
for  buying  milk,  84,  85-88. 
for  person  in  charge,  76,  77. 

M 

Measure,    law    relating    to,    affecting 

sale  of  milk  and  cream,  105. 
Methylene    l)!ue,   use   of,    in    treating 

c(»ntagiona  abortion,  251>,  260. 
Milk,  adulterated,  penaltv  for  deliverv 
of,  67. 
prohi])ition  of  sale  of,  65,  66. 
what  constitutes,  63,  64. 
Bacteria  in,  R.  S.  Breed,  132-144. 
certified.     See  certified  milk, 
condensed,  law  relative  to,  70. 
containers,    re-marking    of,    law 
relative  to,  69,  70. 
sale  of,  69. 


Milk  — ^Continued. 

cooling,  methods  of,  169,  170. 
necessity  for  immediate,  142, 
156,  164,  210. 
dealer,  problems  of,  118. 
delivery,  cost  of  city,  122. 
dipped,   unhealthfulness  of,    122. 
.   Fever,  Dr.  M.  Hamilton,  265-270. 
preventives  against,  270. 
symptoms  of,  265-267. 
treatment  for,  267-260. 
gathering  stations,  license  for,  76, 

77,  84,  85-88. 
handling  of,  in  early  days,  107. 
increase  in  consumption  of,  106, 

221. 
in  relation  to  public  health,  123. 
inspection,  state,  how  conducted, 

68,  69. 
pails,  use  of  small-mouthed,  141, 

168,  210. 
Pasteurized,  and  Best  Appliances 
Therefor,  H.  E.  Ross,  156-164. 
Production,  Clean,  Sanitary  Eco- 
nomical Appliances  in,  H. 
E.  Ross,  165-171. 
The  Cow  Testing  Association, 
the  Solution  of  Economical, 
A.  J.  Nicoll,  388-392. 
receptacles,  unclean,  law  relative 

to,  76,  79-81. 
Situation,  The  Country,  in  Kew 
York    State,    Edward   van   Al- 
styne,   106-116. 
skim,  regulations  relative  to  sale 

of,  75,  76,  78,  79. 
Supply,   How  a  Small  City  Im- 
proved its,  H.  A.  Harding,  123- 
131. 
train,  first,  106. 
use  of,  from  diseased  animals,  93. 

Milking  machine,  as  aid  in  reducing 

bacterial  content  of  milk,  141. 

exhibit  of,  at  state  fair,  421,  423. 

operation  of,  178,  179. 

report    of    use    of,    in    diflerent 

states,  175,  176. 
result    of    experiment    with,    at 

Geneva,  180-186. 
The,  G.  A.  Smith,  172-187. 
Minns,  E.  R.,  Leguminous  Crops  for 
the  Dairy  Farm,  303-313. 

N 

New  \''ork  State  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion, W.  E.  Grifnth,  407-412. 

Xicoll,  A.  J.,  The  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation, the  Solution  of  Economical 
Milk   Production,   388-.302. 

Nutritive  ratio,  what  constitutes, 
342,  343. 
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Oleomargarine,  definition  of,  63. 

regulations   relative   to   sale   of, 
73,  74. 

P 

Pails,  milk,  small-mouthed,  advisabil- 
ity of  use  of,  141,  168,  210. 
Paper,  The  Dairy,  W.  D.  Hoard,  43C- 

435. 
Paraffining  cheese,  219. 
Pasteurization,    conditions    necessary 
for  thorough,  159,  160. 
objections  to,   140,   16(V 
two  processes  of,   158,   159. 
Pasteurized  Milk  and  Best  Appliances 

Therefor,  H.  E.  Ross,  156-164. 
Pasteurizing  milk  for  infant  feeding, 

method  of,   162-164. 
Pastures,  and  decline  of  farm  values, 
294    295. 
English,  29-3,  298,  300. 
fertilization  of,  298,  299. 
Improvement  of,  J.  W.  Sanborn, 
293-302. 
methods  for,  29&-300. 
mixtures,  301. 
Payment  based  on  quality,  effect  of, 

128,  129. 
Peas,  Canada  field,  value  of,  as  a  soil- 
ing crop,  312. 
Peer,  F.  S.,  First  Principles  in  Breed- 
ing, 359-371. 
Soiling,     Summer     and     Winter, 
314-322. 
Penalties  for  violation  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts law,  67,  74,  75,  82,  83. 
veal  law,  104. 
Post-mortem  examination  of  tubercu- 
lous cattle,  101. 
Price  of  milk  versus  cost  of  produc- 
tion, 115,  116. 
Principles   in   Breeding,   First,   F.   S. 

Peer,  359-371. 
Process  butter,  regulations  relative  to 

sale  of,  72. 
Publicity,  result  of,  in  regard  to  dairy 

inspection,  126,  127. 
Purchased  Grain  for  the  Dairv  Farm, 
D.  P.  Witter,  334-358. 


Rations,  balanced,  feeding  value  and 
costs  of,  335-340. 
tables  for  computing,  340-358. 
Rearing,  Birth  and,  of  the  Dairy  Calf, 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  382-387. 
Receptacles,  unclean  milk,  law   rela- 
tive to,  76,  79,  81. 
Registry  Work,  Advanced,  Dr.  J.  E. 
Russell,  372-381. 


Rennet  test  for  cheese  making,  212, 

213. 
Renovated  butter,  law  relative  to  sale 

of,  72. 
Rees,  Horace  A.,  work  of,  on  state  fair 

cheese  exhibits,  430. 
Ripening  process  for  butter  making, 

233. 
Ross,   H.    E.,   Pasteurized    Milk   and 
Best  Appliances  Therefor,  156- 
164. 
Sanitary   Economical   Appliances 
in  Clean  Milk  Production,  165- 
171. 
Russell,  Dr.  E.  J.,  Advanced  Registry 
Work,  372-381. 


Sanborn,    Improvement    of    Pastures, 

293-302. 
Sanitarv    Economical    Appliances    in 
Clean  Milk  Production,  H.  E. 
Ross,  165-171. 
Dairy  Barns,  H.  E.  Cook  and  R. 
H.  Smith,  188^194. 
Savage,  E.  S.,  County  Breeders'  As- 
sociations,  397-406. 
Score  cards  for  inspection  of  dairies, 

use  of,   125. 
Separator,    centrifugal,    introduction 

of,  224,  230. 
Silo,  best  corn  for  the,  326,  327. 

forage  plants  other  than  corn  for, 

331. 
different  types  of,  327-330. 
manner  of  filling  the,  327. 
The, —  an   Economical   Factor   in 
Dairy  Feeding,  Edward  van  Al- 
styne,  323-333. 
value  of,  323-326,  332,  333. 
Skim,  cheese,  regulations  relative  to, 
76,  82. 
milk,  law  relating  to  sale  of,  75, 
76,  78,  79. 
Small-mouthed  milk  pails,  use  of,  141, 

168,  210. 
Smith,   G.   A.,   History  of   the   State 
Fair  Dairy  Exhibit,  413-431. 
The  Cheese  Industry  of  the  State 

of  New  York,  195-222. 
The  Milking  Machine,  172-187. 
Smith,   R.   n..    Sanitary   Economical 

Dairy  Barns,   188-194. 
Soiling,  crops,  when  to  sow,  320,  321. 
importance  of  manure  for,  318. 
results  of,  318,  319,  321. 
Summer  and  Winter,  F.  S.  Peer, 

314-322. 
the  silo  as  a  factor  in,  321,  322. 
Soy  beans,  value  of,  as  a  soiling  crop, 
312,  313. 
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Sporadic  abortion,  252,  256. 
Stanchions,  swing,  convenience  of,  192. 
Starters,  milk,  for  cheese  making,  211. 
Starting  a  Cow  Testing   Association 
Under  Difficulties,  J.  A.  Ennis,  393- 
396. 
State  Fair,  Dairy  Exhibit,  History  of, 
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PREFACE 

The  publication  of  this  bulletin,  containing  a  list  of  over  one  thou- 
sand farms  in  New  York  State  for  sale  or  rent,  may  convey  an  entirely 
erroneous  impression  to  the  reader.  It  is  to  establish  a  correct  view 
of  the  actual  condition  that  this  preface  is  written. 

New  York  State  has  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  or  nearly  ten  million  people  within  its  borders,  and  of  this  num- 
ber more  than  seventy-eight  per  cent,  are  living  in  cities  or  villages. 
To  stimulate  agricultural  production,  in  order  to  feed  this  enormous 
number  of  non-food-producing  people  as  far  as  possible  from  New 
York  farms,  is  the  immediate  and  imperative  duty  of  this  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  every  agricultural  agency  of  the  state. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  certain  limited  area  of  our  land  should 
never  have  been  cleared  of  its  forests  or  converted  into  farms  for  which 
there  could  have  been,  at  the  time  of  clearing,  very  little  economic 
need,  and  it  is  from  this  very  limited  area  that  the  term  '^Abandoned 
Farm  "  came.  At  present  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  abandoned 
farms  in  this  state;  there  are  farms,  to  be  sure,  which  lack  farmers 
and  have  been  neglected  and  are  offered  for  sale  at  low  prices,  but 
there  is  no  part  of  our  agricultural  lands  on  which  profitable  farming 
may  not  be  done.  The  production  per  acre  of  any  of  the  farm  crops 
in  New  York  State  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  assertion  that  our  farms 
are  cheap  because  they  are  poor  or  worn  out.  New  York  farms  are 
relatively  cheap  for  several  reasons : 

First.  The  financial  rewards  offered  by  cttir  many  cities,  large  and 
small,  scattered  over  our  entire  area,  have  attracted  our  farmers'  sons 
and  daughters  more  powerfully  than  in  any  of  our  sister  states.  These 
rewards  have  been  greater  than  elsewhere  and  they  have  been  exhibited 
closer  to  our  farmers. 

Second.  Through  a  long  period  the  West  has  had  the  great  advantage 
of  unlimited  publicity  of  its  agricultural  advantages,  and  our  farmers 
have  formed  an  unending  procession  westward,  where  they  succeeded 
and  whence  thev  in  turn  drew  new  recruits  from  New  York  farms. 

Third.  The  very  prosperity  of  our  New  York  State  farmers,  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  mortgage  indebtedness  on 
our  farms  is  lower  than  that  of  almost  any  other  state,  has  helped 
to  depopulate  our  farm  lands  of  actual  landowners.      Our  farmers 
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have  in  many  instances  retired  from  their  farms  to  enjoy  the  easier  life 
of  the  cities  and  villages,  and  the  farms  so  left  have  always  been  a  check 
on  any  very  appreciable  rise  in  farm  values. 

All  these  considerations  should  explain  the  conditions  which  lead  to 
the  publication  of  this  and  similar  bulletins  by  this  department. 

To-day  New  York  farms  offer  to  the  farmer  who  is  in  the  farming 
business  to  make  money,  and  who  demands  the  very  necessary  educa- 
tional and  social  advantages,  unequalled  opportunities.  Xew  York 
markets  are  the  host;  New  York  transportation,  steam,  electric,  and 
water,  is  approached  by  that  of  no  other  state,  and  New  York  high- 
ways furnish  to  all  parts  of  the  state  the  last  and  most  necessary  link 
to  connect  the  farm  with  the  consumer.  A  personal  investigation  of 
all  conditions  surrounding  the  farm,  as  well  as  of  the  farm  itself,  should 
by  all  means  be  made  by  any  prospective  purchaser,  and  New  York 
State  farms  will  creditably  bear  such  an  investigation,  in  which  this 
department  will  gladly  cooperate. 

Every  farm  listed  herein  has  been  certified  to  the  Agricultural 
department,  but  tliis  department  does  not  sell  these  farms,  nor  does 
it  act  as  agent  for  any  of  them. 

It  is  our  desire  to  have  every  acre  of  New  York  farm  land  occupied 
by  the  best  possible  farmer,  to  the  end  that  both  the  farmer  and  the 
farm  may  prosper,  and  the  department  stands  ready  to  give  any 
assistance  in  its  power  and  all  possible  information  to  anyone  interested, 
to  accomplish  this  desirable  result. 

Calvin  J.  Huson, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
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NEW  YORK  FARMS 


ALBANY  COUNTY 


Area,  527  square  miles.  Population,  173,666.  Number  of  farms,  3,146.  Average 
value  of  farm  lands  per  acre,  $49.61.  Annual  total  precipitation,  38.77  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  50.3°.     County  seat,  Albany. 

Located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson 
River. 

Surface  features  are  undulating  and  hilly,  with  a  general  drainage  to  the  east. 

The  soil  upon  the  intervales  is  a  deep,  rich  alluvial  loam.  A  considerable  extent 
of  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  county  is  sand  with  strips  of  clay  along  the 
streams.  Between  this  sand  region  and  the  foothills  of  the  Uelder bergs  is  a  belt 
of  clay  and  gravelly  loam,  very  productive.  Rye,  barley,  hay,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
dairy  products  and  poultry  are  the  chief  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
excellent  lines  of  communication,  by  steam,  water  and  trolley. 

The  educational  and  religious  advantages  are,  like  all  the  counties  of  the 
state,  unsurpassed.  Besides  the  excellent  city  schools  there  are  146  district  schools, 
and  a  State  Normal  College  located  at  Albany.  There  are  abdut  1,000  miles  of 
state  and  county  improved  roads. 

The  value  of  all  the  farm  property  is  $17,742,896,  an  increase  of  11.8  per  cent, 
since  1900.  Two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  farms  report  domestic  ani- 
mals consisting  of  dairy  cows,  13,483;  horses,  8,780;  swine,  13,607;  sheep,  17,070; 
poultry.  171,3'39.  There  are  fourteen  agricultural  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  farming  interests  and  social  life  on  the  farm. 


TOWN    OF    BETHLEHEM 
Population   4,413 

No.  1  —  Farm  of  105  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Delmar  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R. ;  1  mile 
from  school  and  Protestant  churches. 
Highways,  somewhat  hilly.  Nearest 
large  city,  Albany,  5  miles  distant,  pop- 
ulation, 100,000,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  35; 
in  timber,  7;  second  growth,  hardwood. 
Acres  tillable,  95.  Fruit,  100  apple,  30 
plum,  20  pear,  40  peach  and  10  cherry 
trees;  also  currants,  raspberries,  etc. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  corn  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  26x30  with  wing,  25x30.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  40x50,  wagon  house, 
25x25,  shed  40x20,  shed  60x26.  Watered, 
house  by  well  and  cistern;  barn  by 
cistern;  fields  by  well  and  springs.  This 
farm  is  located  ^  mile  from  Helderberg 
Mountains;  6  miles  from  Hudson  River; 
Normanskill  Creek  on  one  side  of  farm. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner    is    engaged    in    other    business. 


Price,  $100  per  acre.  Terms,  part  cash. 
Address  G.  W.  McCormick,  Delmar, 
N.  Y. 

*No.  2  —  Farm  of  198  acres,  located 
5  miles  from  Albany  P.  0.;  2  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Glenmont,  on  line  of 
W.  S.  Ry.;  %  mile  from  school;  1  mile 
from  churches;  3  miles  from  butter 
factory,  and  2  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highway,  State  road.  Nearest  city,  Al- 
bany, population  100,000,  5  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface, 
rolling  and  level.  Soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 20;  in  timber,  10;  pine,  oak, 
etc.  Acres  tillable,  180.  Fruit,  apples, 
pears  and  plums.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  rye,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  etc. 
Fences,  mostly  wire  and  wall,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  large,  two  families,  good 
condition.  Large  barns,  wagon  house, 
sheds,  etc.,  first-class  condition.  Wa- 
tered, house  and  barns  by  well,  fields 
by  springs  and  streams.  This  farm  is 
2  miles  from  the  Hudson  River.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  lives   in  city  and  cannot  attend 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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to  farm.  Price,  $12,000.  Terms,  % 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  There  is  a 
large  amount  of  moulding  sand  on  this 
farm  which  could  be  sold.  Address, 
John  D.  White,  agent,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 
No.  3  —  Farm  of  75  acres ;  located  % 
mile  from  South  Bethlehem  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
1,  and  a  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y 
C.  and  W.  S.  Ry.;  %  mile  from  school 
and  churches;  4  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Higliways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Albany,  9  miles  distant, 
population  100,000,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
gravelly.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  na- 
tural pasture,  5.  Acres  tillable,  all  except 
woodland.     Fruit,   250  apple  trees,   150 

Slum  trees,  also  peaches  and  grapes, 
lest  adapted  to  rye  and  corn.  Fences, 
wire,  fair  condition.  House,  35x45  with 
wing.  Barn,  40x50;  stables,  25x30. 
Watered,  house  by  well  and  cistern,  barn 
and  fields  by  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
This  farm  is  8  miles  from  Warner's  Lake. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  desires  larger 
farm.  Price,  $4,500.  Address  Chris- 
topher  Lyons,   South   Bethlehem,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   COLONIE 
Population   8,3S5 

•No.  4  —  Farm  of  36  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Watervliet  P.  0.;  4  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Watervliet,  on 
line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
school;  1  mile  from  churches.  High- 
ways, good;  1  mile  from  two  State 
roads.  Nearest  large  cities,  Troy,  Al- 
bany and  Cohoes,  distant  4h5  miles, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Soil,  good  sandy  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  35;  in  timber,  4,  second 
growth;  all  tillable.  Fruit,  300  apple 
trees,  old  but  good;  50  plum,  cherry  and 
pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to  fruit,  ber- 
ries and  garden  truck.  Fences,  wire, 
in  fair  condition.  House,  14  rooms,  in 
excellent  condition.  Barns,  large,  new 
and  excellent;  2  big  poultry  houses. 
Watered,  house  and  barns  by  wells. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
unable  to  work  farm.  Price,   $5,250. 

Terms,  $1,000  cash,  or  will  take  city 
property  in  exchange.  Address  Frank 
H.  Knox,  agent,  51  State  St.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

•No.  5  —  Farm  of  14  acres ;  located 
7  miles  from  Watervliet  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.; 


%  mile  from  school;  ^  mile  from 
Protestant  church.  Highways,  State 
road.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
sandy  loam,  all  tillable.  Entire  farm 
in  berries  and  fruit  as  follows:  Apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  gooseber- 
ries, strawberries  and  raspberries.  Best 
adapted  to  garden  truck  and  fruit. 
Fences  in  fair  condition.  House,  built 
two  years,  6  rooms.  Barn  has  new 
shingle  roof.  House  has  pneumatic 
water  supply;  barns  watered  by  well; 
fields  by  springs.  This  farm  is  in  sight 
of  Mohawk  River.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  lives  in  city. 
Price,  $7,500.  Terms  easy.  Address 
Frank  H.  Knox,  agent,  51  State  St., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

*No.  6  —  Farm  of  30  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Watervliet  P.  O.;  1  mile 
from  Schenectady  and  Troy  trolley  line; 
%  mile  from  school;  1^  miles  from 
churches.  Highways,  macadamized. 
This  farm  is  3%  miles  from  Watervliet; 
4  miles  from  Troy ;  5  miles  from  Albany, 
and  6  miles  from  Cohoes.  Surface  of 
farm,  nearly  level.  Soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  timber,  4.  Acres  tillable,  26. 
Fruit,  large  apple  orchard  and  all  kinds 
of  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  general 
crops  and  gardening.  House,  large,  14 
rooms.  Outbuildings,  large  barn,  car- 
riage barn,  two  hen  houses,  hog  house 
and  corn  house,  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered  by  well,  springs  and  brooks. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health  and  advanced  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $5,250.  Terms,  mortgage  of  $1,200 
can  remain.  Address  W.  B.  Vail,  agent, 
469  State  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

•No.  7  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Cohoes  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
2^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Cres- 
cent, on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  churches.  Highways, 
part  State  road,  part  good  dirt  road. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  300 
feet.  Soil,  clay  loam,  some  dark  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  96 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
48;  in  timber,  3.  Acres  tillable,  125. 
Fruit,  150  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
hay  and  grain.  Fences,  wire.  House, 
10  rooms,  good  condition;  also  tenant 
house,  5  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, hay  barn,  75x28;  creamery, 
45x30 ;  two  ice  houses,  one  25x40  and  one 
18x32;  tool  house,  wagon  house  and  silo. 
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Watered  by  windmill.  This  farm  is  % 
mile  from  the  Mohawk  River.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  o>vner  in 
other  business.  Price,  $11,000.  Terms, 
%  cash,  discount  for  all  cash.  Address 
\Vm.  J.  Battin,  agent,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

*No.  8  —  Farm  of  10  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  West  Albany  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
2,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  IMi  miles 
from  churches.  Highways  in  good  con- 
dition. Nearest  city,  Albany,  3%  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and  part 
rolling.  Altitude,  250  feet.  Soil,  sandy 
loam.  All  tillable.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries,  40  trees  in  all.  Best 
adapted  to  garden  truck  or  poultry  farm. 
House,  2  stories,  spring  water  in  kitchen 
by  force  pump.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
36x26,  and  chicken  houses.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  in 
other  business.  Price,  $1,600.  Terms, 
%  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Wm.  J.  Battin,  agent,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  GREEN  ISLAND 
Population   4,737 

No.  9  —  Farm  of  114  acres;  located  in 
Village  of  Green  Island,  %  of  a  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Green  Island, 
on  line  of  D.  &  H.  and  N.  Y.  C.  Rys, 
near  school  and  churches.  Highways  in 
good  'Condition.  Surface  of  farm,  gen- 
erally level  and  slightly  rolling.  Ad- 
dress the  Estate  of  G.  M.  Tibbits,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  GUILDERLAND 
Population   3,333 

•No.  10 — Farm  of  71  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Giiilderland  Center  P.  O.; 
%  mile  from  railway  station  at  Guilder- 
land  Center  on  line  of  West  Shore  R.  R. ; 
%  mile  from  school  and  churches;  % 
mile  from  milk  station;  ^  mile  from 
State  road.  Iligliways,  excellent.  Near- 
est cities,  Schenectady,  6  miles  distant, 
and  Albany,  11  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  30; 
in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  6, 
large  pine,  hemlock  and  oak;  acres  till- 
able, 65.  Fruit,  150  apple  trees,  thrifty 
and  bearing,  200  set  four  years.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain,  corn,  fruit. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
10  rooms,  in  good  condition.     Outbuild- 


ings, barn,  32x46;  barn,  24x65;  barn, 
24x26;  cow  barn,  14x16;  two  sheds,  all 
in  good  condition.  Watered,  house  and 
barns,  by  well;  fields,  by  brook.  Fine 
view  of  Helderberg  Mountains.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  lives  in  city.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms,  $3,500  cash  or  might  exchange 
for  city  property.  Address  F.  H.  Knox, 
agent,  51  State  St,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

No.  11  —  Farm  of  40%  acres,  located 

3  miles  from  Altamont  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 
1%  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Meadowdale,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  Re- 
formed and  Lutheran  churches.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  large  village,  Alta- 
mont, population  674,  9  miles  distant; 
Schenectady,  11  miles  distant;  Albany, 
13  miles  distant;  reached  by  both 
railroad  and  highw^ay.  Surface  of 
farm,  nearly  level.  Soil  good.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30;  in  timber,  1;  all  tillable. 
Fruit,  40  plum,  40  apple,  19  cherry,  10 
peach  and  12  pear  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  rye,  hay  and  oats.  Fences,  in 
good  condition.  House,  21x40,  in  fine 
Condition.  Main  "barn,  26x40;  wagon 
house  attached,  18x50;  horse  barn,  18x40; 
stables  attached;  hogpen,  15  feet  square; 
henhouse,  12x30;  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered  by  wells  and  never-failing 
springs.  This  property  is  located  1 
mile    from    the    Helderberg    Mountains, 

4  miles  from  Thompson's  Lake,  and  2 
miles  from  Indian  Ladder.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  $1,500 
down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Aaron  Van  Schaack,  Altamont,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  2. 

No.  12  —  Farm  of  81  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Guilderland  Center  P.  O., 
%  mile  from  railway  station  at  Guilder- 
land  Center,  on  line  of  West  Shore  Ry.; 
^  mile  from  school  and  churches;  %  mile 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  macad- 
amized, good.  Nearest  cities,  Albany,  11 
miles,  population  100,000,  and  Schenec- 
tady, 8  miles,  population  75,000,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Altitude,  high.  Soil,  gravelly, 
good.  Acres  in  meadow,  25;  acres  till- 
able, 81.  Fruit,  950  apple  trees,  200 
pear  trees,  40  cherry  trees  and  25  plum 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  rye,  corn  and 
hay.      Fences,    wire    and    board,    good. 
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House,  30x40,  13  rooms,  good.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn,  38x52;  wagon  house  and 
horse  stable,  24x48;  carriage  house, 
16x24;  shed,  20x38;  hen  and  pig  house, 
14x32;  cow  stable,  18x32;  ice  house  and 
cream  room,  14x20,  good.  Watered,  house 
by  well  and  cistern,  barns  by  two  large 
cisterns,  fields  by  well.  This  farm  is 
3  miles  from  Helderberg  Mountains,  6 
miles  from  Thompson's  and  Warner's 
Lakes,  i^  mile  from  Normanskill  Creek 
and  11  miles  from  Hudson  River.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  business.  Price,  $9,000. 
Terms,  $3,000  cash.  Address  Ira  Hurst, 
Guilderland  Center,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent  on  shares  or  with  option  to  buy. 

•No.  13  —  Farm  of  140  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Schenectady,  2%  miles 
from  Altamont,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R. ; 
1  mile  from  school;  2\^  miles  from 
churches  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling  and  level. 
Soil,  gravel  and  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
natural  pasture,  15.  Acres  tillable,  120. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farming  and 
dairying.  House,  12  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  large  hay  barn  and 
large  horse  barn;  also  carriage  house,  in 
fair  condition.  Watered  by  well,  springs 
and  creeks.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$0,000.  Terms,  half  cash.  Address  Wal- 
ter B.  Vail,  agent,  469  State  street, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   KNOX 
Population   1,007 

No.  14  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  P.  0.,  R.  D. ;  4%  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Altamont,  on 
line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from 
school  and  churches  and  3  miles  from 
butter  factory.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est large  village,  Altamont,  population 
674,  4%  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  level  and  rolling. 
Soil,  fertile  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60; 
in  natural  pasture,  25;  10  acres  in  rye; 
in  timber,  15,  hemlock,  beech,  etc.  Acres 
tillable,  185.  Fruit,  about  50  apple  trees, 
pears  and  currants.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes  and 
f»orn.  Fences,  wire,  wall  and  rail,  in 
fair  condition.  House.  20  rooms,  20x60, 
in  fair  condition,  built  for  two  families. 
Outbuildings,  main  barn,  40x54;  hay 
barn,  42x36;  wagon  house,  40x20;   shed 


and  henhouse,  24x50,  in  fair  condition; 
hog  house,  12x18,  and  henhouse,  10x12, 
new.  Watered,  house  by  cistern  and 
well;  barns  by  pond  and  well;  fields  by 
ponds,  wells  and  springs.    This  farm  is 

4  miles  from  Thompson's  and  Warner's 
Lakes,  both  noted  summer  resorts. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate. 
Price,  $3,800.  Terms,  $1,500  down, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  Millard 
Frink,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

No.  15  —  Farm  of  170  acres;  located 
IM  miles  from  Berne  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
6  miles'  from  railway  station  at  Alta- 
mont, on  line  of  D.' &  H.  R.  R.;  1% 
miles  from  school  and  Protestant 
churches;   3  miles  from  cheese  factory; 

5  miles  from  milk  station;  €  miles  from 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  part  rolling,  sloping 
to  east.  Soil,  fertile  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  160;  in  timber,  10,  pine,  hem- 
lock, elm  and  ash.  Acres  tillable,  160. 
Fruit,  50  apple,  12  pear,  15  plum  and 

6  cherry  trees;  also  currants,  berries 
and  grapes.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
buckwheat,  corn  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
stone  and  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
46x24;  wash  house  and  wood-house, 
20x24.  Outbuildings,  barn,  40x46,  shed 
attached,  24x46;  barn,  22x70,  with  5 
stalls  for  horses;  wagon  house,  24x60; 
sheep  house,  20x30;  ice  house,  20x16; 
hog  house,  16x24;  machine  house,  36x36; 
henhouse,  16x24.  Watered,  house  by 
well  and  cistern,  barns  by  well,  fields 
by  never-failing  spring.  This  farm  is 
5  miles  from  Thompson's  and  Warner's 
Lakes.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$6,000.  Terms,  cash  or  part  cash  and 
remainder  on  easy  terms.  Address  Ama- 
ziah  Saddlemire,  Knox,  N.  Y.,  Box  33. 

No.  16  —  Farm  of  180  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Berne  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1;  7 
•miles  from  railway  station  at  Altamont, 
on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  i^  mile  from 
school;  Z\i  miles  from  Protestant 
churches;  4  miles  from  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station;  7  miles  from  milk  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Altamont,  7  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
mostly  level.  Soil,  fertile  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  150;  in  timber,  30,  pine, 
hemlock,  beech  and  maple.  Acres  till- 
able, 150.     Fruit,  40  apple,  6  pear  and 
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plum  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
buckwheat,  com,  potatoes  and  hops. 
Fences,  stone  and  wire.  House,  32x24, 
with  kitchen  and  wood  house  attached, 
20x20,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
good  barn,  32x46;  barn,  32x50;  cow 
barn,  32x40;  wagon  house,  20x26;  hop 
house,  20x44;  hog  house,  16x20. 
Watered,  house  by  cistern  and  well, 
bams  by  creek  and  well,  fields  by  creek 
and  spring.  Occupied  by  tenant.  This 
farm  is  6  miles  from  Thompson's  and 
Warner's  Lakes.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms, 
cash  or  part  cash.  Address  Amaziah 
Saddlemire,  Knox,  N.  Y.,  Box  33. 

TOWN    OF    NEW    SCOTLAND 
Population   2,834 

No.  17  —  Farm  of  180  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Voorheesville  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  and 
W.  S.  R.  R.;  Mi  miles  from  school;  1  mile 
from  Protestant  church.  Nearest  city, 
Albany,  12  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  quite 
level.  Soil,  mostly  limestone.  Acres  in 
natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  40,  hem- 
lock, pine  and  hardwood.  Acres  tillable, 
120.  Fruit,  a  few  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  grain  and  hay.  Fences,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Large  house.  Outbuildings,  large 
and  in  fair  condition.  Watered,  house 
by  wells,  barn  by  pond,  fields  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  a  widow  and  cannot  work  prop- 
erty. Price,  $3,500.  Terms  easy.  Ad- 
dress Ellen  Hendrickson,  Clarksville, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  16  —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located  6 
miles  from  Voorheesville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2;  6 
miles  from  railway  station  at  New  Scot- 
land, on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from 
school ;  3  miles  from  churches  ( Reformed 
and  Methodist ) ;  6  miles  from  butter 
factory.  State  road.  Fifteen  miles 
from  Albany.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  25 ; 
in  natural  pasture,  about  50;  in  timber, 
20,  yellow  pine,  hemlock  and  beech. 
Acres  tillable,  120.  A  few  fruit  trees. 
Adapted  to  buckwheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
hay,  etc.  Fences,  in  poor  condition. 
Large  house,  poor  condition.  No  barn. 
Good  size  wagon  house  and  hop  house. 
Watered  bv  springs  and  well.  Three 
lakes  within  four  miles  of  this  farm. 
This  farm  is  near  west  side  of  Helder* 
berg  Mountains.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  unable  to  work  farm.    This  would 


make  a  good  sheep  farm.  Price,  $1,000 
cash,  or  $1,200,  half  cash.  Address 
Alex.  Flansburg,  Delmar,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

No.  19  —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
21^  miles  from  Feura  Bush  R.  R.  sta- 
tion; creamery,  schools,  churches,  stores, 
blacksmith  shops,  bakery,  sawmill,  etc.; 
Within  1%  miles  of  daily  bus  line  to 
Albany.  Improved  highway  leads  to  two 
county  roads;  11  miles  from  Albany. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  part 
loam,  part  stony,  but  good.  Acres  in 
meadow,  25;  timber,  10,  hemlock,  pine 
and  hardwood.  All  tillable  except  wood- 
land. Fruit,  about  50  apple  and  a  few 
pear  trees.  Adapted  to  corn,  oats,  rye 
and  hay.  Fences,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  24x28,  two  stories  and  attic, 
kitchen  and  wood  house  attached,  12 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  30x52;  horse  stable,  30x16,  shed 
attached;  com  house,  wagon  house,  hog 
and  tool  house,  all  in  fair  condition. 
House  watered  by  well,  never  dry,  water 
near  barn  never  fails.  Large  creek  28 
rods  from  farm.  This  farm  is  2%  miles 
from  Lawson's  Lake,  a  summer  resort, 
and  2  miles  to  foot  of  Helderberg  Moun- 
tains. Reason  for  selling,  owner  unable 
to  wt)rk  farm.  R.  F.  D.  daily  by  house. 
Price,  $50  per  acre.  Terms,  one-half 
down,  balance  on  long  time.  Address 
Jas.  H.  Slingerland,  Feura  Bush,  N.  Y., 
R.  F.  D.  1. 

No.  19%  —  Farm  of  35  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Delmar  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1, 
2  miles  from  railway  station  at  New 
Scotland,  on  line  of  West  Shore  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school,  3  miles  from  Ro- 
foraaed  church.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Albany,  10  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level,  except 
woodland.  Soil,  lime.  Acres  in  meadow, 
4;  in  timber  15,  pine  and  hardwood. 
Acres  tillable,  20.  Fruit,  apples,  plums, 
pears,  cherries,  peaches  and  currants. 
Best  adapted  to  grain  and  hay.  Fences, 
in  fair  condition.  House,  7  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  21x42; 
henhouse,  12x24,  with  incubator  cellar. 
Watered  by  well.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $1,000.  Terms,  cash  pre- 
ferred. Address  Simon  Relvea,  Delmar, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    RENSSELAERVILLE 
Population   1,609 

No.  20  —  Farm  of  187  acres,  2  miles 
from  Preston  Hollow  and  14  miles  from 
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Middleburg.  Roads  in  the  vicinity,  good. 
Nature  of  soil,  sand  and  gravelly  loam. 
Thirty  acres  of  meadow ;  50  acres  of  nat- 
ural pasture;  37  acres  of  timber;  about 
100  acres  tillable.  Fruit,  orchard  of  30 
trees.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops. 
Altitude,  1,500  feet.  Fences,  stone,  in 
good  condition.  House,  30x40,  2  stories, 
in  good  condition.  Barn,  30x40,  2  sto- 
ries. Wagon  house  and  sheep  barn. 
Premises  watered  by  spring.  Catskill 
Mountains  12  miles  distant.  Reasons 
for  selling,  poor  health  of  the  owner. 
Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  half  cash.  Name 
and  address  of  owner,  J.  M.  Watson, 
Preston  Hollow,  N.  ¥• 

No.  21  —  Farm  of  135  acres,  located  2 
miles  from  Rensselaerville  P.  O.;  17 
miles  from  Voorheesville  station,  on  line 
of  D.  &  H.,  and  W.  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  Baptist,  Pres- 
byterian and  Episcopal  churches;  2  miles 
from  butter  factory.  Highways,  good, 
comparatively  level.  Nearest  village, 
Rensselaerville,  population  400^  2  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface, 
part  level  and  part  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,368  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
45;  natural  pasture,  15;  timber,  20, 
beech,  maple,  ash,  hemlock;  acres  till- 
able, 55.  Fruit,  70  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat and  rye.  Fences,  stone  wall  and 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  20x44, 
kitchen  and  woodhouse  attached,  fair 
condition.  One  barn,  28x56,  shed  and 
hoghouse  attached;  one  22x40;  one,  30x 
62,  cow  shed  attached;  one  wagon  house, 
with  granary  attached.  Watered,  house 
by  well;  barn  by  never-failing  stream; 
fields  by  brooks  and  streams.  This 
property  is  2^4  miles  from  Lake  Myo- 
sotis,  5  miles  from  Crystal  Lake  and  20 
miles  from  the  Catskill  Mountains.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
wish  to  engage  in  other  business.  Price, 
$1,800.  'I'erms,  part  cash.  This  prop- 
erty is  located  %  miles  from  State  road; 
an  auto-bus  runs  from  Rensselaerville 
to  Albany.  R.  D.  from  Berne  passes 
door.  Address  Marcus  S.  Lasher,  Berne, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2, 

No.  22  —  Farm  of  166  acres,  located  2 
miles  from  McKhisa  and  5  miles  from 
Greenville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 ;  12  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Cairo,  on  Catskill 
Mountain  R.  R.,  and  17  miles  from  West 


Coxsackie  or  Ravena,  on  West  Shore  R. 
R. ;  1  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
Mcrthodist  church;  2  to  5  miles  to 
churches  of  other  denominations;  2  miles 
from  butter  factory.  Roads,  good. 
State  roads  from  Greenville  to  Coxsackie 
and  from  Rensselaerville  to  Albany. 
Nearest  city,  Albany,  population  100,253, 
distant  30  miles,  reached  by  highway  or 
rail  from  W^est  Coxsackie.  Surface,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Soil  is  good 
clay  loam.  20  acres  of  meadow;  25 
acres  of  natural  pasture;  about  36  acres 
of  timber,  hemlock,  maple,  beech,  white 
ash,  elm,  basswood,  etc. ;  acres  tillable, 
86.  There  is  an  old  neglected  apple  or- 
chard of  about  3  acres,  Newtown  Pip- 
pins, also  a  good  many  younger  apple 
trees,  some  of  which  have  been  grafted 
while  others  need  topworking  and  prun- 
ing, also  a  few  pear  trees.  Land  is  best 
adapted  to  dairying,  fruit,  and  all  gen- 
eral farm  crops.  Fences  consist  of  stone 
walls  and  considerable  new  wire  fencing. 
There  is  a  good  2^story  house,  26x36, 
and  extensions,  16x30,  with  excellent 
cellar.  Barn,  30x40,  with  30- foot  exten- 
sion, stanchions  for  14  head  of  cattle. 
Barn  26x60,  with  20-foot  posts,  stalls 
and  carriage  room.  Hay  barn,  26x26. 
Two-story  grain  house,  18x26.  Two 
poultry -houses,  8x15  and  15x18.  Build- 
ings, good  condition.  House  has  well 
and  cistern.  Barns  have  wells.  Fields 
have  springs,  and  are  also  wutered  by 
the  Eight  Mile  Creek,  running  through 
northwest  portion  of  farm.  Catskill 
Mountains  6  or  8  miles  distant,  and 
Catskill  creek  4  or  5  miles  to  the  south. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
old  age  of  owner.  Price  and  photograph 
on  application.  Terms,  cash  or  half 
cash,  with  balance  on  mortgage  at  6"^, 
Only  2  miles  to  one  of  the  best  cream- 
eries in  the  State,  saw  and  grist-mills 
and  barrel  factory.  Address,  Eugene 
Spalding,  Greenville,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

*No.  23  —  Farm  of  180  acres,  located 
1%  miles  from  Preston  Hollow  P.  O.,  13 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Middle- 
burgh,  on  line  of  AS.  &  S.  Ry.,  1  mile 
from  school,  1^4  miles  from  churches 
and  butter  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Middlcburgh,  popu- 
lation about  1,000,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and  part 
rolling.  Altitude,  6r\0  feet.  >Soil,  good 
loam.     Acres  in  meadow  .145,  in  natural 


*  IndicatcR  farm  is  in  hands  of  n^ont  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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pasture  20,  in  timber  15,  hemlock  enough 
for  farm  use.  Acres  tillable,  165.  Fruit, 
60  apple  trees,  also  some  plums  and  cher- 
ries. Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  rye, 
buckwheat,  corn  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  good  condition.  House  14 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  26x54 ;  shed  and  wagon  house,  64x 
20;  hogpen;  barn,  20x40;  stable  for 
horses,  16x24,  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  by  well,  barns  and  fields  by  spring. 
Farm  is  3  miles  from  Crystal  Lake. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $3,500. 
Terms,  $2,500  down  and  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  5%.  Address  L.  J.  King,  agent, 
Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

No.  24  —  Farm  of  160  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  Medusa  P.  O.,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
12  miles  from  railway  station  at  Cairo, 
%  miles  from  school,  2  miles  from  .butter 
factory  and  Protestant  churches.  High- 
ways, good,  somewhat  rolling.  Nearest 
city,  Albany,  24  miles  distant,  population 
100,000,  reached  by  auto  bus.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  8oil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  35;  in  natural  pasture,  25;  in 
timber,  40;  good  hemlock  and  hardwood. 
Acres  tillable,  86.  Fruit,  200  apple,  20 
pear,  20  peach,  20  cherry  and  20  plum 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  rye 
and  buckwheat.  Fences,  stone  w^all  and 
wire.  House,  2  stories,  14  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  34x46,  2 
stories,  with  wing,  18x24;  barn,  30x40, 
with  wing,  16x30;  wagon  house  and 
stable,  30x50;  hog  and  henhouse.  Wa- 
tered, house  by  running  water  and  well, 
barn  by  running  water  and'  spring,  fields 
by  brook  and  springs.  This  farm  is  6 
miles  from  Catskill  Mountains  and  Crys- 
tal Lak^.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  cannot  do  the  work. 
Price,  $3,750.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
W.  A.  Mackey,  Medusa,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No. 
1,  Box  42. 

*  No.  25  —  Farm  of  7  acres,  located  2 
miles  from  Huntersland  P.  O.,  8  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Middleburgh,  on 
line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.,  1  mile  from  school, 
2  miles  from  butter  factory  and  Prot- 
estant churches.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm  level.  Altitude,  600  feet. 
Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
T.  Acres  tillable,  7.  Fruit,  50  apple 
trees  and  other  fruit.  Fences,  wire  and 
stone.  House,  5  rooms.  Outbuildings, 
barn   large   enough   to  keep    5   head   of 


stock  and  a  horse  together  with  their 
feed.  Watered  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  farms.  Price,  $400.  Ternts,  y, 
down,  balance  on  mortgage  at  6%.  Ad- 
dress M.  L.  Tator,  agent,  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  with  option  to 
buy. 

*  No.  26  —  Farm  of  84  acres,  located 
8  miles  from  Middleburgh  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  2  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
M.  &  S.  R.  R.,  1  mile  from  school,  2  miles 
from  butter  factory  and  Protestant 
churches.  Highways,  somewhat  hilly. 
Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and  some 
hilly.  Altitude,  600  feet.  Soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,  14 ;  i»  timber,  20,  mostly  hard- 
wood. Acres  tillable,  64.  Fruit,  some 
pears  and  25  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  general  farming.  Fences,  wire  and 
stone,  fair.  House,  5  rooms,  needs  some 
repairs.  Large  barn  with  shed  attached. 
Watered  by  spring  and  stream.  This 
farm  is  2  miles  from  large  lake.  Unoc- 
cupied. Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  farms.  Price,  $600.  Terms,  $400 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Ad- 
dress M.  L.  Tator,  agent,  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  with  option  to 
buy. 

•  No.  27  —  Farm  of  160  acres,  located 
10  miles  from  Middleburgh  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  2  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
M.  &  S.  R.  R.,  %  mile  from  school,  2 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  Protestant 
churches.  Highways,  good.  This  farm 
is  2  miles  from  State  road  where  auto 
bus  line  starts  to  Albany.  Surface  of 
farm,  part  level  and  part  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 600  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  .115;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 20;  in  timber,  25,  maple,  oak,  hem- 
lock and  basswood.  Acres  tillable,  135. 
Fruit,  2-acres  orchard  and  some  small 
fruit.  Best  adapted  to  general  farming. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone,  fair.  House  25x 
35,  with  addition  12x15.  Outbuildings, 
barn  30x40,  good  repair,  barn  55x50,  fair 
repair,  has  large  shed  attached,  18x30 
and  hog  pen.  Watered,  house  by  well, 
barns  and  fields  by  springs.  A  large 
lake  and  pond  only  2  and  3  miles  from 
farm.  Unoccupied.  Price,  $1,800. 
Terms,  $500  down  and  $50  a  month, 
until  $1,050  18  paid.  Address  M.  L. 
Tator,  agent,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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*  No.  28  —  Farm  of  85  acres,  located 
9  miles  from  Middleburgh  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  2  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
M.  &  S.  R.  R.,  %  mile  from  school,  3 
miles  from  Protestant  churc^^  creamery 
wagon  passes  door.  Highways,  some- 
what hilly,  but  good.  ^Surface  of  farm, 
some  level  and  somd  rolling.  Altitude, 
66  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  55;  in  natural  pasture,  15;  in 
timber,  16,  mostly  hardwood.  Acres  till- 
able, 70.  Fruit,  40  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat, 
etc.  Fences,  wire  and  stone,  good  con- 
dition. House  30x40,  8  rooms.  Out- 
buildings, barn  24x50,  with  big  shed  at- 
tached and  hog  pen,  all  in  good  condi- 
tion. Watered,  house  by  well,  barns  and 
fields  by  springs.  This  farm  is  2  miles 
from  Crystal  Lake.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $1,250.  Terms,  $550  down.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  poor  health  of  owner. 
Address  M,  L.  Tator,  agent,  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y. 

*  No.  29  —  Farm  of  150  acres,  located 
9  miles  from  Middleburgh  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  2  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
M.  &  S.  K.  R.,  %  mile  from  school,  3 
miles  from  Methodist  church,  creamery 
wagon  passes  door.  Highways,  some- 
what hilly.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level 
and  part  rolling.  Altitude,  600  feet. 
Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
95;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber, 
35,  hemlock,  basswood,  beech  and  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  115.  Fruit,  50  apple 
trees,  also  cherries  and  pears.  Fences, 
wire  and  board,  good.  House,  large,  12 
rooms  with  two  cellars,  good.  Out- 
buildings, barn  35x20,  and  henhouse,  both 
in  good  condition.  Watered,  house  by 
spring,  barn  by  well,  fields  by  spring. 
This  farm  is  1  mile  from  Crystal  Lake. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
poor  health  of  wife  of  owner.  Price, 
$2,250.  Terms,  $1,750  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5%.  Owner  will  include 
in  price,  fine  team  of  horses,  2  cows,  2 
hogs  and  some  chickens.  Address  M.  L. 
Tator,  agent,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

*  No.  30 — Farm  of  158  acres,  located 
8  miles  from  Middleburg  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  AL  &  S.  R.  R., 
Yz  mile  from  school,  2  miles  from 
churches  and  butter  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude, 
1,200  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  3t);   in  natural  pasture,  20;  in 


timber,  40,  hemlock,  beech  and  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  100.  Good  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  oats,  rye,  potatoe8,*buck- 
wheat,  etc.  Fences  in  good  condition. 
House,  14  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, large  barn  with  ell,  wagon 
house,  hogpen,  etc.,  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  well,  barn  aiid  fields 
by  spring.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close 
an  estate.  Price,  $1,800.  Terms  easy. 
Address  Chas.  Mann,  agent,  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  WESTEBLO 
Population   1,307 

*  No.  31  —  Farm  of  230  acres,  located 
1  mile  from  Dormansville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
1;  12  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ra- 
vena,  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  churches;  3  miles  from 
butter  factory.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est city,  Albany,  population  about  100,- 
000,  17  miles,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  gravel, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural 
pasture,  30 ;  in  timber,  20,  second  growth 
hemlock,  beech,  maple,  etc.  Acres  till- 
able, 150.  Fruit,  25  acres  of  orchard, 
all  kinds  of  apples,  fine  fruit  farm. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, etc.  Fences,  stone,  fair  condi- 
tion. Three  houses  on  this  place,  main 
house,  large  and  in  good  condition. 
Outbuildings  ample  for  size  of  farm, 
some  in  good  and  others  in  poor  con- 
dition. Watered,  house,  by  well  and 
cistern;  bttrns,  by  wells;  fields,  by 
springs  and  creeks.  This  farm  is  4 
miles  from  Helderberg  Mountains.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  to 
close  an  estate.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms 
Vs  cash.  Address  John  D.  White,  agent, 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 

No.  32  —  Farm  of  185  acres,  located  2 
miles  from  South  Westerlo,  R.  D.  1  from 
IXormansville,  14  miles  from  railway  sta- 
tion at  Ravena,  on  line  of  W.  S.  rail- 
wav;  1  mile  from  school  and  Protestant 
church,  2  miles  from  butter  factory. 
Highways  somewhat  hilly  but  good. 
Nearest  city,  Albany,  25  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway  or  rail  from  Ra- 
vena. Surface  of  farm  nearly  level, 
southern  exposure.  Altitude  about  1,500 
feet.  Soil,  clay  sub-soil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in 
timber,  25,  variety,  mostly  hemlock.  All 
tillable,  except  woodland.  Fruit,  apples, 
pears,  grapes,  plums,  etc.     Best  adapted 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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to  hay,  oats,  buckwheat  and  corn. 
Fences,  stone  and  wire,  fair  condition. 
Large  house  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, good  size  barns,  new  chicken 
house  with  well  fenced  yards.  Watered, 
house  and  barn  by  running  water,  fields 
by  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  a  widow  and  cannot 
attend  to  farm.  This  is  a  fine  dairy 
farm.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  part  cash, 
remainder  on  mortgage.  Address  Emily 
R.  Wickes,  South  Westerlo,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent  for  money  rent,  on  shares  or 
with  option  to  buy. 

No.  33  —  Farm  of  00  acres,  located  1 
mile  from  South  Westerlo  P.  O.,  14 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Ravena, 
on  line  of  W.  S.  Railway,  1  mile  from 
school,  church  and  butter  factory.  High- 
ways in  good  condition.  Surface  of  farm 
rolling.  Altitude,  800  feet.  Soil,  good. 
Acres  in  meadow,  65 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
10;  in  timber,  7,  hard  and  soft.  Acres 
tillable,  70.  Fruit,  peaches,  .pears,  cher- 
ries and  apples.  Best  adapted  to  hay 
and  grain.  Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  100  ft.  long, 
first-class  condition.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
40x00 ;  wagon  house  and  hog  house,  shed 
and  hen  house.  Watered,  house  by  well 
and  cistern;  barns  by  springs;  fields  by 
neverfailing  stream.  Unoccupied.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  to  close  an  estate.  Price, 
$2,200.  Terms,  cash  or  part  down,  re- 
mainder on  mortgage.  Address,  Vernon 
Whitford,  Westerlo,  N.  ¥.,  Box  72. 
Owner  will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

No.  34  —  Farm  of  17  acres;  located  4 
miles  from  Greenville  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1 ;  18 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Coxsackie, 
on  line  of  W.  S.  Railway,  50  rods  from 
school  and  Methodist  church,  4  miles 
from  eight  churches.  Highways  in  good 
condition.  Nearest  city  and  large  village, 
Albany  and  Catskill,  25  miles  distant. 
Surface  of  farm  rolling,  rather  rough. 
Soil  fairly  good.  Ten  acres  tillable.  All 
in  pasture  land  at  present.  Fruit,  11 
apple  trees  and  3  cherry  trees,  also 
grapes.  Fences,  stone  and  wire.  Two 
houses,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
hen  house,  hog  pen  and  barn,  good  con- 
dition. Watered,  house  and  barn  by 
well,  fields  by  spring  and  creek.  This 
farm  is  about  6  miles  from  Catskill 
Mountains.  Occupied  by  tenant.  This 
farm  has  been  used  for  summer  home. 
There  is  another  house  on  place  which 
could  be  occupied.    Price,  $1,000.    Terms, 


cash  or  time  on  payment  of  amount 
sufficient  to  secure  against  loss.  Address 
Mrs.  Abbie  E.  Hale,  Greenville,  Greene 
county,  N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

No.  35  —  Farm  of  170  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Westerlo  P.  O.,  18  miles 
from  Railway  station  at  Ravena,  on  line 
of  West  Shore  R.  R.,  %  mile  from  school, 
3  miles  from  butter  factory  and  Prot- 
estant churches.  Highways,  State  road, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Albany,  24  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Soil  in 
fair  condition.  Acres  in  meadow,  25; 
some  timber.  Acres  tillable,  85.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  buckwheat,  barley,  corn 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  stone  and  wire. 
House,  3  rooms  and  2  bedrooms  on 
first  floor,  2  stories.  Outbuildings, 
barn  38x50,  stable  for  12  cows,  wagon 
house  24x60,  stable  room  for  6  cows 
and  5  horses.  Watered,  house  and  barns 
by  well,  fields  by  creek.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $2,000.  Terms, 
part  down,  remainder  on  easy  payments. 
Address  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Taylor,  24  Pros- 
pect street,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

No.  36  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
on  R.  F.  D.  14  miles  from  railway  sta- 
tion at  Ravena  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  1%  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  Protestant  churches. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Albany, 
20  miles  distant,  reached  by  State  road, 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling  and  leveL 
Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  124;  in  natural  pasture,  16  j 
in  timber,  10;  beech,  maple,  hemlock, 
good.  Acres  tillable,  124.  Fruit,  200 
apple,  25  pear  trees,  also  cherries  and 
plums.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  rye, 
buckwheat  and  hay.  Fences,  woven 
wire  and  barbed  wire,  good.  House,  S\ 
rooms,  1^  stories,  woodshed  attached., 
Outbuildings,  barn  24x40,  barn  20x50, 
barn  30x60,  good  condition;  also  hen 
house  12x16  and  hog  pen  12x16;  good 
condition.  Watered,  house  by  well, 
barns  by  well  and  creek,  fields  by  springs 
and  creeks.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  poor  health  of  ow^ner.  Price, 
$2,200.  Terms,  easy.  Address  Fred 
Winegard,  Westerlo,  N.  Y. 

No.  37  —  Farm  of  17  acres;  located  4 
miles  from  Greenville  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1 ; 
15  miles  from  railway  station  at  Cox- 
sackie on  line  of  W,  S.  R.  R.;  50  rods 
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from  school  and  church;  2  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways in  good  condition.  This  farm  is  25 
miles  from  Albany,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  fairly 
good.  Some  chestnut,  hickory  and  maple 
wood.  Acres  tillable,  11.  Fruit,  11 
apple  and  3  cherry  trees;  also  a  few 
grapes.     Best    adapted    to    buckwheat. 


rye,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
stone  wall.  Two  houses  in  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  large  hen  house,  pig 
pen  and  barn,  all  in  good  condition, 
watered  by  well  and  spring.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $1,000.  Address  Abbie 
E.  Hale,  Greenville,  N.  Y.,  Greene 
county.     Owner  will  rent. 


ALLEGANY  COUNTY 

Area,  1,047  square  miles.  Population,  41,412.  Annual  precipitation,  42.4  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  47.5°.  Number  of  farms,  4,9i37.  Average  value  of  farm 
lands  per  acre,  $37.32.    County  seat,  Belmont. 

Located  in  what  is  known  as  the  southern  tier  of  counties  west  of  the  center  of 
the  state. 

The  surface  features  are  rough  and  mountainous.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
deep  valleys  the  sides  of  which  are,  in  many  places,  too  steep  for  pultivation.  Some 
of  the  elevations  are  from  500  to  800  feet  above  the  valleys  and  from  2,000  to  2,500 
above  tide  water.  The  Genesee  river  flows  northeast  and  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  center  of  the  county,  and  many  of  the  tributaries  of  this  river  have  cut  deep 
valleys  in  different  directions. 

The  soil  of  the  county  is  known  as  the  volusia  soil.  These  soils  are  derived 
through  feeble  glaciation  and  consist  of  a  gray,  light  brown  or  pale  yellow  silt 
loam.  The  volusia  loam  is  the  most  important  agricultural  soil  of  the  volusia 
series.  The  soil  upon  the  upland  is  generally  a  heavy  clay.  This  soil  is  excellently 
adapted  for  grazing,  and  wherever  found  dairying  can  be  profitably  engaged  in.  It 
is  good  soil  for  grains  and  general  farming.  Notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  the 
surface  features,  Allegany  county  contains  many  excellent  farms  and   farm  lands. 

The  lines  of  communication  necessarily  follow  the  valleys  and  pass  in  crooked 
lines  throughout  the  county.  There  are  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  graded 
and  improved  highways.  There  are  many  villages  in  the  county  but  no  large  cities. 
The  excellent  school  advantages  are  shown  by  the  245  district  schools  and  Alfred 
University.  This  university,  located  at  Alfred,  offers  a  four-year  course  in  agri- 
culture. 

Some  of  the  leading  crops  of  the  county  are  as  follows:  Corn,  94,126  bushels; 
oats,  935,955  bushels;  wheat,  28,147  bushels;  barley,  39,000  bushels;  buckwheat, 
170,620  bushels;  rye,  6,385  bushels;  potatoes,  1,631, 12»  bushels;  hay  and  forage, 
175,279  tons.  The  county  ranks  fifth  in  the  production  of  potatoes  and  fourth  in 
the  number  of  farms.  There  are  twenty-two  agricultural  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  agricultural  interests  and  improvement  of  rural  life. 

The  dairy  interest  is  shown  in  the  39,673  milch  cows  found  on  the  farms  of  the 
county.  The  other  live-stock  being  horses,  13,542;  swine,  14,062;  sheep,  24,320; 
poultry,  187,379.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $26,071,862,  a  small 
increase  over  that  of  1900,  namely,  $1.21  per  acre. 


TOWN    or   ALLEN 
Population    598 

•No.  38  —  Farm  of  357  acres ;  located 
5  miles  from  Angelica  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 
5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Belfast, 
on  line  of  B.  &  S.  &  Pa.  R.  R. ;  %  mile 
from  school;  l^  miles  from  Lutheran 
church;  6  miles  from  butter  factory  and 
milk  station;  1^  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory. Highways  somewhat  hilly  but  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  hilly  and  level.  Soil, 
good.     Acres  in  meadow,  175 ;  in  natural 


pasture,  125;  in  timber,  57;  maple, 
beech  and  elm.  Acres  tillable,  175. 
Fruit,  a  large  apple  orchard.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat 
and  corn.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  good 
condition.  A  larg«  house,  good  condi- 
tion. A  large  barn  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  and  barn  by  springs, 
fields  by  creeks  and  springs.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  in 
other  business.  Price,  $25  per  acre. 
Terms,     fair    payment    down    and    re- 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or  .real  estate  dealer. 
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mainder  on  easy  terms.  Address  Wm. 
Gallmann,  agent,  Angelica,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  1.  Owner  will  rent  on  shares  or 
with  option  to  buy. 

•No.  39  —  Farm  of  283  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Angelica  P.  O.,  K.  D.  1; 
6  miles  from  railway  station  at  Fill- 
more, on  line  of  Penn.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  German"  Lutheran 
church;  ^  mile  from  cheese  factory; 
5  miles  from  milk  station  and  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways  somewhat 
hilly  but  good.  Surface  of  farm,  part 
hilly  and  part  level.  Soil,  good  if  prop- 
erly worked.  Acres  in  meadow,  178;  in 
natural  pasture,  75;  in  timber,  30;  pine, 
hemlock,  oak,  cherry  and  ash.  Acres 
tillable,  150.  Fruit,  albout  76  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  potatoes  and  corn.  Fences, 
some  wire  and  rail,  fair  condition. 
House,  good  size,  needs  some  repairs. 
Outbuildings,  large  barn,  nearly  new, 
horse  barn,  sheds  and  other  outbuildings 
in  fair  condition.  Watered,  house  by 
springs,  barn  by  spring  and  well,  fields 
by  spring  and  creek.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $25  per  acre. 
Terms  to  suit  purchaser.  Address  Wm. 
Gallmann,  agent,  Angelica,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  1.     Owner  will  rent. 

•Xo.  40 — Farm  of  180  acres;  located 
4%  miles  from  Caneadea  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  W.  N.  Y. 
P.  Ry. ;  Va  mile  from  school;  2%  miles 
from  German  Lutheran  church  ;>  1  mile 
from  cheese  factory;  5  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways  somewhat  hilly  but 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  Belfast,  5 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  mostly  level.  Soil, 
dark  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  110;  in 
natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  30;  hem- 
lock, beech,  and  maple.  Acres  tillable, 
110.  Fruit,  a  good  size  apple  orchard. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  barley,  buck- 
wheat and  potatoes.  Fences,  mostly 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  9  rooms, 
built  2  years.  Outbuildings,  horse  barn 
28  X  42,  cow  barn  26  x  50,  needs  a  little 
repair.  W^atered,  house  and  barns  by 
springs,  fields  by  springs  and  stream. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
poor  health  of  owner.  Price,  $30  per 
acre.    Terms,   $1,500   down,   balance   to 


suit  purchaser.  Telephone  in  house. 
Address  Wm.  Gallmann,  agent,  Angelica, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

No.  41  —  Farm  of  333  acres ;  located 
3  miles  from  Angelica  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  P.  S.  & 
N.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school  and  cheese 
factory;  2  miles  from  Lutheran  cnurch; 
3  miles  from  Methodist,  Baptist  and 
Catholic  churches;  10  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways  somewhat 
hilly  but  good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  some  gravel.  Acres  in  meadow, 
100;  in  natural  pasture,  125;  in  timber, 
108,  hard.  Acres  tillable,  126.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  barley,  spring  wheat 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire  and  rail. 
House,  11  rooms,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings, new  barn,  30x46,  with  base- 
ment; old  barn,  32x44.  Watered  by 
well,  springs  and  creek.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
owner.  Price,  $20  per  acre.  Terms,  will 
give  time  on  $4,000.  Address  Henry  C. 
Gallmann,  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

TOWN  OF  AMITY 

Population-  2,071 

No.  42  —  Farm  of  270  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Belmont  P.  0.,  R.  F.  D.  1 ; 
1  mile  from  railway  station  at  Belmont, 
on  line  of  Erie  and  Buffalo  and  Sus- 
quehanna railways;  1  mile  from  school, 
milk  station.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches;  2  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
Highway*  in  good  condition.  Surface  of 
farm,  level  and  rolling.  Altitude,  1,400 
feet.  Soil,  some  clay  and  some  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  110;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 80;  in  timber  80,  maple,  ash,  oak, 
chestnut,  beech,  hemlock  and  basswood. 
Acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit,  25  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  general  farming. 
Fences,  stump  and  wire.  One  house 
about  24  x  40,  2  stories,  needs  paint  and 
shingles;  1  house,  1^  stories,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  cow  barn,  40  x  84, 
cement  floor,  good;  horse  barn,  40x60, 
good;  2  silos,  granary,  scale  house,  tool 
house,  hen  house  and  hog  house,  all 
painted  and  in  good  or  fair  condition. 
Watered,  spring  water  is  piped  to  house 
and  barns,  fields  by  spring  and  creek. 
This  farm  is  %  mile  from  Genesee  river. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health  of  owner  and  desire  to  change 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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occupation.  Price,  $11,000.  Terms, 
$5,000  down,  balance  on  long  time.  Ad- 
dress Stephen  Pollard,  Belmont,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  ANGELICA 

Population   1,668 

Xo.  43  —  Farm  of  250  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Angelica  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 
2  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Angelica,  on  line  of  F.  S.  &  N.  R.  R.; 
2  miles  from  school,  Catholic  church, 
Protestant  churches,  butter  factory  and 
cheese  factory;  3  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion and  milk  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,300  feet.  Soil,  black  and  yel- 
low loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  200;  in 
natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  10,  hem- 
lock, maple,  beech  and  elm.  Acres  till- 
aible,  220.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and 
plums,  enough  for  home  use.  Adapted 
to  all  grains.  Fences,  wire,  good. 
Large  house,  2  tenant  houses.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn,  32x110;  barn,  28x35; 
horse  barn,  26x30;  shed,  24x40; 
hen  house  and  barn,  35  x  42.  Watered, 
running  water  in  house  and  barn;  fields, 
by  creek.  The  Genesee  river  is  %  mile 
from  farm.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
has  other  interests.  Price,  $15,000. 
Terms,  reasonable.  Address  Wm.  Uerd- 
man,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  BELFAST 
Population   1,773 

No.  44  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Belfast  P.  O.,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
from  Belvidere;  1^  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Transit  Bridge,  on  line  of 
Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  R.  R.;  1^  miles 
from  school;  2^  miles  from  Protestant 
and  Catholic  churches;  1%  miles  from 
one  cheese  factory ;  2  miles  from  another 
cheese  factory;  1^  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion; 1  mile  from  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good  country  roads.  Nearest 
large  village,  Belfast,  2^  miles  distant; 
population  about  1,000,  reached  by  high- 
way. About  100  acres  Genesee  river 
flats,  a  deep  rich  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  >00;  in  natural  pasture,  GO. 
Acres  tillable,  05.  Fruit,  a  good  apple 
orchard  of  about  4  acres.  Tlie  flats  are 
best  adapted  to  grain,  hay,  alfalfa, 
potatoes,  onions  and  celery;  hill  land 
suitable  for  buckwheat,  rye,  hay  and 
pasture.  Fences  stump,  and  wire;  fair 
condition.     House,  12  rooms;  good  con- 


dition. Outbuildings,  horse  bam,  36x36; 
needs  new  shingles;  barn,  34x52,  with 
leanto,  14x34;  basement  with  cement 
floor  room  for  26  cows,  fair  condition; 
barn,  32x40,  poor  condition;  granary, 
hen  house  and  corn  crib.  Watered, 
house,  by  wells;  barns,  by  running 
water;  fields,  'by  river  and  springs. 
Genesee  river  runs  along  east  side  of 
farm  and  White  creek  within  20  rods  of 
west  side  of  farm.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $8,000.  Terms,  $5,000  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  Wm. 
Brown,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  BIBD8ALL 
Population    668 

•No.  45  —  Farm  of  167  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Angelica  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Birdsall, 
on  line  of  Shawmut  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
school;  ^  mile  from  Methodist  Church; 
3  miles  from  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highways  somewhat  hilly  but 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
black  and  yellow  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  85;  ii(  natural  pasture,  77; 
wood  enough  for  farm  use.  Acres  till- 
able, about  80.  Fruit,  good  orchard  of 
difi'erent  varieties.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
oats,  barley,  buckwheat  and  corn. 
Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  12  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, large  cow  barn  with  basement, 
horse  barn,  also  barn  30x40  for  storing 
grain  with  basement,  granary,  hog  pen 
and  hen  house  in  first-class  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  well,  barn  by  spring, 
fields  by  springs  and  creek.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  is 
a  widow  and  desires  to  settle  an  estate. 
Price,  $25  per  acre  or  $30  per  acre  with 
16  good  cows.  Terms,  $500  down,  bal- 
ance to  suit  purchaser.  Address  Wm. 
Gallmann,  agent,  Angelica  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

*No.  46  —  Farm  of  242  acres ;  located 
3  miles  from  Almond  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Scholes, 
on  line  of  P.,  S.  &  N.  R.  R.;  Vj  mile 
from  school  and  Catholic  church ;  4  miles 
from  Methodist  church;  ^  mile  from 
two  cheese  factories;  4  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Horncll,  12  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
black  and  yellow  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  120;  in  natural  pasture,  80;  in 
timber,  40,  maple,  a  good  sugar  bush. 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 


"  Bio  Cheese"  Exhibited  at  Chicago  Land  Show,  1913. 
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Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  apples  and 
pears.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat  and  corn.  Fences,  rail  and 
wire,  fair  condition.  House,  14  rooms, 
fair  condition.  Outbuildings,  horse  barn, 
30x50;  cow  barn,  32x70,  with  granary 
and  silo;  barn  in  meadow,  30x32,  needs 
some  repairs.  Watered,  house,  by  drilled 
well,  fields,  by  springs  and  creeks;  barns, 
by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  farm  too  large  for  owner. 
Price,  $20  per  acre.  Terms,  one-half 
down,  balance  on  yearly  payments  of 
$100  with  interest.  Address  \Vm.  Gall- 
mann,  agent,  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  R.  D,  1. 

TOWN  OF  CAXEADEA 
Population    1,354 

No.  47  —  Farm  of  106  acres,  %  mile 
from  railway  station,  post  office  and 
stores.  Soil,  partly  river  bottom  land 
and  very  productive.  Watered  by 
springs.  Cheese  factory  %  of  a  mile 
distant.  Building  worth  $2,500,  on  main 
road.  House,  16x36,  two  stories,  with 
wing,  12x36,  one  story  in  good  condition, 
worth  $1,500.  Barns,  30x60;  shed, 
16x60;  carriage  house,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Buildings  are  all  painted,  in  fine 
shape.  Fine  apple  orchard.  Land,  all 
tillable;  good  for  wheat,  corn,  potatoes, 
grass,  alfalfa  and  beans;  well  watered. 
This  farm  is  in  the  Genesee  valley. 
Price,  $5,500.  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  time.  Address  J.  £.  Munn, 
Caneadea,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CEXTEBVILLE 
Population   781 

No.  48  —  Farm  of  163  acres ;  located 
%  mile  from  Centerville  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  B.  &  S.  R.  R., 
%  mile  from  school,  Protestant  churches, 
butter  and  cheese  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  in  good  condition. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  about 
1,300  feet.  Soil,  dark  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  53;  in 
timber  10,  mostly  maple,  some  ash. 
Acres  tillable,  140.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  wheat,  corn  and  oats. 
Fences,  wire,  fair  condition.  House 
30x36,  with  kitchen  and  woodshed  at- 
tached. Outbuildings,  new  barn,  36x80; 
barn,  26x36,  for  storage;  hen  house, 
12x30;  granary  14x24.  Watered  by 
spring,  well  and  creek.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
owner.  Price,  $7,000.  Terms,  part  casli, 
balance  on  time.  Address  E.  A.  Oillman, 
Centerville,  N.  Y. 


No.  49  —  Farm  of  209  acres,  located 
1  mile  from  Centerville  P.  O.,  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Centerville,  on 
line  of  B.  &  S.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school, 
Protestant  churches,  butter  and  cheese 
factory;  2  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways  in  fair  condition,  part  rough. 
Nearest  city  Buffalo,  53  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Soil,  gravel.  Acres  in  meadow, 
100;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber 
40,  maple.  Acres  tillable,  130.  Fruit, 
apples.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn  and 
oats.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  36x40,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn,  30x70;  barn,  32x60,  good  con- 
dition. Watered  by  well  and  creek. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $5,000. 
Terms  will  be  given  on  application.  Ad- 
dress T.  M.  Lawrence,  Centerville,  N.  Y. 

No.  50  —  Farm  of  213  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Centerville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
2^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Hume, 
on  line  of  B.  &  g.  R.  R.;  2%  miles  from 
school  and  milk  station;  %  mile  from 
Protestant  churches;  3  miles  from  butter 
and  cheese  factory.  Highways,  some- 
what hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  city, 
Buffalo,  53  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude, 
1,300  ft.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
100;  in  natural  pasture,  80;  in  timber, 
33,  beech  and  maple.  Acres,  tillable,  160. 
Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  30x36,  with  wing^ 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  3  barns, 
tair  condition.  Watered  by  well,  spring 
and  creek.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  other  property. 
Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  part  cash,  balance 
on  easy  payments.  Address  D.  E, 
Sawyer,  Centerville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  GROVE  * 

Population  740 

No.  51  —  Farm  of  250  acres;  situate^ 
3  miles  from  Swain  P.  0.,  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.  Highways, 
fair.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  balance 
tillable;  acres  natural  pasture,  90.  1 
mile  from  cheese  factory  and  school;  2 
miles  from  church.  Some  second  growth 
timber.  Fruit,  2  small  orchards  of  ap- 
ples and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
barley,  oats,  potatoes  and  buckwheat. 
Occupied.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  in  good 
condition.  House,  18x28.  2  stories;  wing, 
18x18,  nearly  new.  Barns,  .30x102,  and 
24x66.     This  farm  would  make  a  good 
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stock  farm.  Watered,  house  by  well, 
barns  by  cistern,  fields  by  springs.  Price, 
$7,500.  Terms,  M  down;  balance  to 
suit  buyer.  Reasons  for  selling,  owner 
blind  and  not  able  to  care  for  the  farm. 
Name  and  address  of  owner,  Geo.  W. 
Carter,  Nunda,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  WELLSVILLE 
Population  5,663 

No.  52  —  Farm  of  15^  acres;  located 
IM  miles  from  P.  O.  at  Wellsville,  R.  D. 
2,  1^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Wellsville,  on  line  of  Eric  and  Buffalo 
R.  R.;  50  rods  from  school;  IM  miles 
from  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches; 
1%  miles  from  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station;  7  miles  from  milk  condensing 
plant.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude, 
2,000  feet.  Soil,  loam  with  clay  sub- 
soil. Acres  tillable,  14.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  oats,  potatoes  and  garden  truck. 
Fences,  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  8 
rooms,  cellar  under  whole  house,  painted, 
new.  Outbuildings,  barn,  24x30,  wnth 
stable  16x24  and  shed  14x37  attached; 
hen  house,  hog  house  and  ice  house, 
good  condition.  Watered  by  never-fail- 
ing well  and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants  to  buy 
a  larger  farm.  Price,  $2,800.  Terms, 
prefer  cash,  but  would  take  %  cash, 
balance  on  time  at  6  per  cent.  Address 
Bert  Sherwood,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

town  of  west  almond 
Population  458 

•No.  53  —  Farm  of  153  acres;  located 
8  miles  from  Almond  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2, 
1  mile  from  railwav  station  at  Bennett, 
on  line  of  P.,  S.  &  N.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  church;  2^4  miles 
from   cheese  factory,  and   1   mile  from 


milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Angelica,  5  miles  distant, 
population  1,000,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Soil,  dark  loam,  good.  Acres 
in  meadow,  83;  in  natural  pasture,  45; 
in  timber,  25,  hardwood,  basswood,  all 
young  trees,  250  young  maples.  Acres 
tillable,  83.  Fruit,  apples,  plum,  cherries 
and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain, 
corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  mostly  wire, 
good.  House,  9  rooms,  good.  Outbuild- 
ings, 2  barns,  30x40;  wagon  shed,  20x30. 
Watered,  house  and  barns  by  drilled 
well,  fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  desires 
to  give  up  farming.  Price,  $5,000. 
Terms,  ^  down,  balance  easy.  Address 
Wm.  Gallmann,  agent,  Angelica,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  1. 


•xr. 


^No.  54  —  Farm  of  218  acres;  located 
6%  miles  from  Angelica  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2, 
1%  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ben- 
nett, on  line  of  P.,  S.  &  N.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school,  2%  miles  from  churches 
and  cheese  factory;  1%  miles  from  milk 
station;  10  miles  from  milk  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  somewhat  hilly,  but 
good.  Soil,  clay  muck.  Acres  in 
meadow,  70;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in 
timber,  40,  cherry,  beech,  maple,  ash,  etc. 
Acres,  tillable,  175.  Fruit,  apples,  cher- 
ries, plums,  pears;  also  gooseberries  and 
currants.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  buckwheat,  com  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire,  good.  House,  24x26,  with 
wing,  18x24,  upright,  two  stories.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  34x46,  with  basement; 
barn,  36x48,  with  shed.  Watered,  house 
and  barns  by  springs,  fields  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  unable  to  care  for  farm.  Price, 
$26  per  acre.  Terms.  $1,000  down,  bal- 
ance easy.  Address  Wm.  Gallmann, 
agent,  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 


BROOME  COUNTY. 

Area,  609  square  miles.  Population,  78,809.  Annual  precipitation,  38.27  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  48.6°.  Number  of  farms,  4,017.  Average  value  of  farm 
lands  per  acre,  $31,  an  increase  of  9.8  per  cent,  since  1900.  County  seat,  Bing- 
liamton. 

Located  in  what  is  known  as  the  southern  tier  of  counties  bordering  on  the 
Pennsylvania  line. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  diversified  with  rolling  uplands,  broad  intervales  and 
narrow  valleys.  Altitude  of  the  hill  ranges  vary  from  300  to  600  feet  above  the 
valley  and  1,200  to  1,500  above  tide  water.  Generally  these  hills  are  rounded  and 
arable.  Along  the  rivers,  namely:  Suscjuehanna,  Chemung  and  Tiouglinioga,  the 
soil  is  exceptionally  fertile,  while  the  higher  and  hilly  portions  afford  fine  grazing  and 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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are  well  adapted  for  dairying,  stock  raising,  and  for  fruit,  especially  apples,  which 
are  raised  with  great  success  wherever  orchards  are  properly  cared  for.  The  value 
of  all  farm  property  is  $16,638,904.  The  total  number  of  cattle  is,  dairy  cows, 
45,620;  horses,  8,762;  sheep,  9,600;  poultry,  184,377.  The  production  of  principal 
crops  was  corn,  85,215  bushels;  oats,  278,170  bushels;  buckwheat,  154,982  bushels; 
potatoes,  708,114  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  113,789  tons.  Butter,  wool  and  meat 
are  well  represented  in  the  line  of  products.  The  production  of  milk  was  16,069,- 
529  gallons.  Total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  $1,561,745.  The  lines 
of  communication  through  this  county  afford  excellent  transportation  facilities  at 
low  rates  for  ample  market.  There  are  no  large  tracts  of  timber,  but  most  farms 
are  well  supplied  with  wood.  Ponds,  wells,  springs  and  streams  give  abundant 
supply  of  excellent  water.  There  are  207  district  schools,  a  Pomona  grange  and 
ten  subordinate  granges,  a  cow  testing  association,  poultry  association,  county 
agricultural  societies,  county  fire  relief  association,  which  with  the  Binghamton 
Industrial  Exposition,  furnish  educational  advantages  above  the  ordinary.  There 
are  48  milk  stations  and  factories  in  this  county. 

Transportation  facilities  are  aiTorded  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
the  Erie  and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  railways,  which  traverse  the  county. 


TOWN  OF  BINGHAMTON 
Population   675 

•No.  55  —  Farm  of  55  acres ;  located  8 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Bingham- 
ton, on  line  of  three  railways;  1  mile 
from  school.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches;  1^  miles  from  butter  factory; 
6  miles  from  cheese  factory;  8  miles 
from  milk  condensing  plant.  Nearest 
city,  Binghamton,  6  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  900 
feet.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
20;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber, 
10,  maple,  beech,  chestnut.  Acres  till- 
able, 25.  Fruit,  80  bearing  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  oats,  hay,  btftkwheat, 
corn,  rye  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire, 
pole  and  rail.  House,  6  rooms,  fair  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  2  connecting  barns, 
one  has  basement,  good  condition;  also 
chicken  house.  Watered  by  spring  and 
brook.  Quaker  Lake,  summer  resort,  lo- 
cated 1^  miles  from  farm,  also  two 
other  small  lakes.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $1,500.  Terms,  V2  cash, 
balance  on  time.  Address  Volney  K. 
Soule,  agent.  Exchange  Bldg.,  Bingham- 
ton, N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   COLESVIIXE 
Population   2,415 

No.  56  —  Farm  of  170  acres;  1  mile 
from  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1,  3  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Center  Village,  on  line 
of  Nineveh  branch  of  D.  &  li.;  1  mile 
from  school,  saw  mill,  grocery  and  rail- 
road switch  for  loading  lumber;  1  mile 
from    Methodist    Episcopal    church;     3 


miles  from  butter  factory;  5  miles  from 
milk  station.  Nature  of  highways,  hilly, 
but  good.  Surface  features,  rolling  and 
level.  Soil,  good.  Acres  in  meadow,  50; 
natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  60,  all 
kinds,  second  growth.  Fruit,  plenty  of 
apples  and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,  oats,  buckwheat  and  corn. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail,  in  good  condition. 
House,  7  rooms,  in  fair  condition.  Barn, 
28x36,  with  good  basement,  in  fair  con- 
dition.* Watered,  house  by  spring,  barn 
by  spring,  fields  by  springs  and  creek. 
Susquehanna  River  1  mile  distant.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Good  maple  orchard 
of  80  trees  near  house.  About  $1,000 
worth  of  timber.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner's  health  not  good;  also  has  other 
lands.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  cash  or 
half  cash.  Address  D.  L.  Throop, 
Nineveh,  N.  Y. 

No.  57  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  V4.  mile 
from  Belden  P.  0.  and  railway  station, 
on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  2  miles  from 
Tunnel  station;  2  miles  from  school  and 
churches;  1%  miles  from  cheese  factory; 
2  miles  from  milk  station  and  condens- 
ing plant.  Nature  of  highways,  hilly 
to  Tunnel,  2  miles;  level  and  good  to 
Harpursville,  4  miles;  nearest  city, 
Binghamton,  population  48,443,  distant 
16  miles  by  highway  and  20  by  railway. 
General  features  of  farm,  nearly  level. 
Can  see  it  all  from  dooryard.  Nature 
and  quality  of  soil,  clay  loam,  new, 
never  has  been  plowed  very  much.  Acres 
in  meadow,  40;  natural  pasture,  55 
(white  clover)  ;  timber,  6,  pine  and 
hemlock,    thrifty.      Acres    tillable,    100. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Fruit,  26  apple  trees,  mostly  Northern 
Spies.  Best  adapted  to  grain,  hay, 
potatoes,  corn,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  6  rooms,  and  wood- 
shed, in  good  condition.  Barns,  30x36, 
with  basement,  new;  28x36,  with  linter 
stables,  14x36,  recently  repaired,  llog 
pen  and  hen  house,  16x20;  milk  house. 
Watered,  house  by  well,  barns  and  lields 
by  creek  and  spring.  Susquehanna  River 
4  miles  distant.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
The  buildings  would  cost  what  is  asked 
for  the  farm.  The  farm  is  carrying  10 
dairy  cows  and  team.  Ihe  meadows  need 
cultivating  and  reseeding;  land  has  not 
been  plowed  in  a  long  time.  Reasons 
for  selling,  old  age  and  scarcity  of  help. 
Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  %  cash,  plenty  of 
time  on  balance.  Address  G.  S.  Hurd, 
Harpursville,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

No.  68  —  Farm  of  247   acres;    1  mile 
from  Harpursville  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2,  2  miles 
from  station  on  D.  &,  H.  R.  R. ;  20  rods 
from  school;  3  miles  from  Presbyterian 
church;  1  mile  from  the  Episcopal,  Bap- 
tist and  Methodist;   2  miles  from  Shef- 
field Farms,  Slawson  &,  Decker  plant  and 
Borden's  shipping  plant  and  condensing 
plant;   1  mile  from  State  road.     Nature 
of    highways,    slightly    hilly,    but   good. 
Nearest    city,    Binghamton,    population 
48,443,  23   miles  distant  by   rail   or    16 
by  highway.     General   surface  features, 
rolling.      Meadows,    large    and    smooth. 
Nature  of  soil,  mellow  and  productive. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  pasture,  90;  tim- 
ber,   60,    thrifty    chestnut,    oak,    beech, 
birch,   maple,  pine  and   hemlock;   acres 
tillable,    150.      Fruit,   grapes,    plums,    3 
small  apple  orchards.     Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,  corn,  grain,  hay,  general  dairy- 
ing and  farming.     Fences,  rail,  wire,  all 
in  good   condition.     New  house,   30x32, 
and  wing,  12x24,  12  rooms;  also  an  old 
house  ceiled  with  old  hill  pine.     Barns 
and  outbuildings,  barn.  50x72.  basement 
under  all,   %   concrete  floor;   horse  and 
wagon   barn,   24x50;    barn,   24x36;   milk 
and   ice  house,  24x30;    building,  20x36; 
hog  pens  with  concrete  floor  in  basement, 
hen  house  and  tool  house  on  next  floor 
and   granary  on   third   floor.      Watered, 
house,    by    fine    well;     barns,     running 
water;  fields,  large,  living  springs.     Sus- 
quehanna River  in  sight,  1  mile  distant. 
Beautiful  view  of  10  miles  to  the  south, 
east  and  northeast.     Occupied  by  owner. 
Good  stone  quarry  on  place.     This  farm 
cuts  on   an  average   of   75  tons  of   hay. 
Will  winter  40  head   of   cattle   and   the 
teams;    will   summer   30   head.      Posses- 


sion in  60  days.  Reasons  for  selling, 
owner  is  single  man.  Price,  $10,000. 
Terms,  %  down.  This  price  includes 
40  head  of  cattle,  tools  and  crops,  10 
horses  and  colts.  Address  Ray  B.  Hurd, 
Harpursville,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

No.  59  —  Farm  of  181  acres;  located 
3^2  miles  from  Harpursville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
2,  3^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Harpursville,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.j 
%  mile  from  school;  1*4  miles  from 
Methodist  church;  3^/^  miles  from  but- 
ter factory;  3%  miles  from  condensing 
plant.  Highway,  some  hills,  but  gen- 
erally good.  Nearest  city,  Binghamton, 
population  48,443,  12  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  mostly  level.  Soil,  mostly  red 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  56;  in  natural 
pasture,  60;  in  timber,  30,  chestnut, 
pine,  red  and  white  oak,  birch  and 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  151.  Fruit,  60 
apple  trees,  3  pear,  6  plum,  4  cherry 
trees,  large  grape-vine.  Adapted  to  all 
crops  grown  in  this  climate.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail,  in  good  condition.  House, 
12  rooms,  water  in  house,  in  fine  condi- 
tion. Cow  and  hay  barn;  horse  and 
carriage  house;  large  new  milk  house; 
hog,  hen  and  large  wood  house ;  ice  house ; 
large  granary;  smoke  house;  Watered, 
house  by  spring  and  well,  barns  by 
spring;  water  piped  to  milk  house;  fields 
by  springs.  6  miles  from  Chenango 
River,  3  miles  from  Susquehanna  River, 
10  miles  from  Afton  Lake.  Would  sell 
stock  and  tools  with  the  place.  Farm 
will  keep  25  cows.  Have  lumber  sawed 
for  16x24  silo.  P^xpect  to  put  it  up 
next  spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  go  west. 
Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  cash,  or  $3,000 
cash,  balance  on  time.  Address  Cafferty 
Bros.,  Harpursville,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

No.  60  —  Farm  of  33  acres ;  located  Vi 
mile  from  Harpursville  P.  O.;  ^  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Harpursville, 
on  line  of  D\  &  H.  R.  R.:  %  mile  from 
school;  %  mile  from  Metliodist,  Bap- 
tist and  Episcopal  churches;  Y2  niile 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good, 
State  road.  Nearest  large  city,  Bing- 
hamton. population  48,443,  distant  20 
miles,  reached  bv  railwav  or  hi<r]nvav. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil,  one-half 
rich  loam,  remainder  gravel  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  15;  in  natural  pasture. 
18.  The  entire  farm  is  tillable.  Fruit, 
pears,  apples  and  i)lums.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  oats,  rye  and  potatoes.     Fences. 
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wire,  good  condition.  House,  10  rooms, 
good  condition ;  2  large  porches,  painted ; 

2  barns,  34x48  and  80x40,  painted, 
in  good  condition;  2  hen  houses.  There 
are  about  50  maple  trees  around  build- 
ings. Watered,  house,  by  artesian  well; 
barns,  by  well  and  spring;  fields  by 
river  and  springs.  Susquehanna  River 
forms  southern  boundary  of  farm. 
Nice  place  for  city  boarders,  plenty  of 
maple  shade.  Four-ton  platform  scales 
on  the  place,  the  only  set  in  the  village. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
change  of  occupation.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms,  $1,500  down,  balance  to  suit  pur- 
chaser. Address  James  Whitlock,  Har- 
pursville,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

•No.  61  —  Farm  of  76  acres,  located  % 
mile  to  Center  Village  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D  &  H.  R.  R.  Sur- 
face of  farm  all  river,  level  land.  Soil, 
gravel  loam.  Adapted  to  general  farm- 
ing and  early  crops,  1  mile  to  Harpurs- 
ville,  also  several  other  little  villages 
and  milk  stations  nearby.  Cfood  orchard. 
Watered,    house   and    bam    have   water 

£iped  to  them  from  never-failing  spring, 
[ouse,  10  rooms.  Outbuildings,  wagon 
house,  barn  for  stock  and  hay  with  base- 
ment stables,  hog  house,  hen  house  and 
shop.  Price,  $3,200.  Terms,  %  cash, 
balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  unable  to  work  farm.  Ad- 
dress Volncy  K.  Soule,  agent,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

TOWX   OF   CONKLIN 
Population  850 

•No.  62  —  Farm  of  400  acres ;  located 

3  miles  from  Conklin  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W,  R.  R. ; 
%  mile  from  church;  2  miles  from  Bap- 
tist church,  and  3  miles  from  Methodist 
church;  4  miles  from  cheese  factory;  3 
miles  from  milk  station.  Nearest  city, 
Binghamton,  population,  48,443,  10  miles 
distant.  Surface,  rolling  and  hilly  soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in 
natural  pasture,  100:  wood,  100.  Fruit, 
about  50  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
oats,  hay,  buckwheat,  rye,  corn  and  po- 
tatoes. Fences,  rail,  fair.  House,  8 
rooms,  good  condition;  2  sets  of  barn 
buildings.  Watered  by  well,  springs  and 
brook.  This  property  is  3  miles  from 
Susquehanna  River,  and  1  mile  from 
Snake  Creek.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea« 
son  for  selling,  to  close  an  estate.  Good 
dairy   or  grazing   farm.     Price,   $3,500. 


Terms,  $1,500  or  more  cash,  balance  to 
suit  purchaser.  Address  Volney  K. 
Soule,   Binghamton,   N.   Y. 

TOWN  OF  KIBKWOOD 
Population   852 

No.  63  —  Farm  of  35  acres;  located  7 
miles   from    Windsor    P.    O.,    R.    D.    2; 

5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Bing- 
hamton, on  line  of  Erie,  D..  &  H.,  and 
D.,  L.  &  W.;  1  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  1  mile  from  cheese  factory. 
Nature  of  highways.  State  road,  level. 
Nearest  city,  Binghamton,  population, 
48,443,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by  State 
road.  Surface,  rolling,  sloping  to 'the 
south.  Soil,  loam,  very  productive. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 3;  in  timber,  2,  oak,  chestnut, 
pine  and  hemlock;  acres  tillable,  30; 
25  apple  trees,  2  pear  trees,  3  plum  trees, 

6  cherry  trees,  grapes,  strawberries,  red 
raspberries,  black  raspberries,  black- 
berries and  asparagus.  Best  adapted  to 
berries,  poultry  and  general  farming. 
Fences,  rail  and  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  7  rooms,  wood  house  attached,  in 
good  condition.  Barn,  30x36,  with  stable 
attached,  for  2  horses  and  4  cows;  2 
hen  houses,  for  100  hens.  Watered,  house 
and  barn  by  well;  fields  by  springs  and 
stream.  Susquehanna  River  2  miles  dis- 
tant. Occupied  by  owner.  An  ideal 
poultry  and  berry  farm  or  country  home. 
House,  160  feet  from  road,  among  large 
maple  and  evergreen  trees.  Reason  for 
selling,  poor  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$2,400.  Terms,  $1,600  cash.  Address 
E.  C.  Almy,  214  W.  Kennedy  street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  for 
cash  or  with  option  to  buy. 

•No.  64  —  Farm  of  60  acres ;  located  1 
mile  from  Binghamton  car  line  .And 
P.  0.;  2  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Binghamton,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.,  Erie, 
Del.  &  Lackawanna  railways;  1  mile 
from  school  and  churches.  Highways, 
dirt  turnpike.  Surface  of  farm,  smooth, 
southern  exposure.  Altitude,  about  900 
ft.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
25;  in  natural  pasture,  15.  Acres  till- 
able, 20.  Fruit,  25  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  corn,  rye, 
buckwheat  and  berries.  Fences,  wire  and 
rail.  House,  9  rooms,  l\^  stories,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  1  large  barn, 
gambrel  roof,  basement,  shed  attached, 
hog  house   and   2   chicken   houses,  good 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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condition.  Watered,  house  and  barn  by 
well,  fields  by  springs.  This  farm  is  1 
mile  from  Susquehanna  and  Chenango 
Rivers.  Occupied  by  owner.  This  farm 
will  be  sold  with  or  without  stock  and 
tools.  Price,  $2,800.  Terms,  %  cash, 
balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Address  Vol- 
ney  K.  Soule,  agent,  Exchange  Bldg., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

No.  65  —  Farm  of  103  acres;  located 
just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Bingham- 
ton; 1  mile  from  school  and  churches 
of  all  denominations;  2  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  slightly  hilly.  Al- 
titude, about  1,400  feet.  Soil,  clay  loam. 
Surface  of  farm,  slightly  hilly  and  roll- 
ing. Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural 
pasture,  40;  in  timber,  20,  oak,  chest- 
nut and  hickory.  Acres  tillable,  80. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  mulberries. 
Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  grain  and 
fruits.  Fences,  wire  and  stone  wall, 
fair  condition.  House,  12  rooms,  2  full 
stories,  fine  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  24x36  with  basement;  pig  pen  and 
hen  house,  16x24,  2  stories,  good  condi- 
tion. Watered  by  springs.  Susquehanna 
and  Chenango  Rivers  about  1  mile  dis- 
tant. Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  other  business.  PVice, 
$4,500.  Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  to  suit 
purchaser.  Address  Wellington  D.  Ives, 
19  So.  Manning  Boulevard,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  LISLE 

Population   1,429 

No.  66  —  Farm  of  243  acres;  1  mile 
from  Lisle,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 
Nature  and  quality  of  soil,  gravel  and 
hardpan;  excellent  meadow  land.  Acres 
in  meadow,  125;  acres  in  pasture,  120. 
Very  little  timber.  House,  upright  and 
wing,  of  medium  size  and  iu  fair  condi- 
tion. Barns,  1  large  stock  barn;  1 
good-sized  horse  barn;  granary,  hog 
house  and  hay  barn,  26x32.  Large  barn 
and  house,  recently  painted.  Fences, 
rail  and  wire  in  fair  condition.  Watered 
by  running  water.  The  above  farm  is 
said  to  be  valuable  on  account  of  its 
fine  meadows  and  pastures  and  favorable 
locality.  Price  $10,000.  Terms,  reason- 
able payment  on  purchase  and  liberal 
terms  on  remainder.  Address  Ira  D. 
Carley,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

No.  67  —  Farm  of  260  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Marathon  P.  O.,  R.  D.  4; 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Killa- 
wog,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  U.;   % 


mile  from  school;  3  miles  from  churches; 
1%  miles  from  butter  factory;  3  miles 
from  milk  station.  Surface  of  highways, 
rolling,  but  good.  Nearest  city,  Bing- 
hamton, 22  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  115; 
in  natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  50, 
mostly  second  growth  and  hardwood. 
Acres  tillable,  185.  Fruit,  apple  orchard, 
a  few  pears  and  plums.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  potatoes,  hay,  oats,  buckwheat, 
cabbage,  dairying,  stock  or  sheep  raising. 
Fences,  board,  rail  and  wire,  fair. 
House,  12  rooms,  2  stories,  needs  some 
repairs.  Outbuildings,  2  basement 
barns  in  fair  condition,  one  basement 
barn  needs  repairs;  one  old  hay  barn; 
corn  crib  and  good  silo.  Watered,  house, 
by  well;  barns  and  fields,  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  business.  Price  $20  per 
acre.  Terms,  $1,000  down.  Address  J. 
Blanchard,  Groton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No.  68 — Farm  of  47  acres;  located 
%  of  a  mile  from  Center  Lisle  P.  O.; 
3%  miles  from  railway  station  at  Lisle, 
on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  \V.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school,  butter  factory,  cheese  fac- 
tory and  Protestant  churches;  3%  miles 
from  milk  station;  6  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Binghamton,  26  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  gravel. 
Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture, 
17;  all  tillable.  Fruit,  about  20  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  oats  and  corn. 
Fences,  in  fair  condition.  House,  large, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  base- 
ment barn,  36x50,  silo  attached  and  other 
outbuildings,  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house,  by  well;  barns,  by  run- 
ning water;  fields  by  spring.  A  large 
creek  runs  about  100  rods  from  farm. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  desirous  of  giving  up  farming. 
Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  %  down.  Address 
Mrs.  Louise  Jennings,  Center  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

No.  69  —  Farm  of  3118  acres;  located 
2^i  miles  from  Center  Lisle  P.  O.;  5^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Lisle,  on 
line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  2%  miles  from 
school,  Protestant  churches,  butter  fac- 
tory and  cheese  factory;  0Y2  miles  from 
milk  station;  lYj  miles  from  milk  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est city,  Binghamton,  28  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.     Surface 
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of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  gravel  and  clay. 
Acres  in  meadow,  118;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 100;  in  timber,  100,  second  growth, 
maple,  beech,  hemlock  and  chestnut. 
Acres  tillable,  218.  Fruit,  25  pear  and 
25  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  grass, 
oats,  corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire, 
fair.  House,  small,  18x24.  Outbuild- 
ings, basement  cow  barn,  30x60,  cement 
floor  with  silo  attached;  first-class  base- 
ment horse  barn,  26x36,  with  cement 
floor;  basement  barn,  40x36,  good  con- 
dition and  granary  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  well;  barns  by  creek 
which  runs  through  farm.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  unable  to 
obtain  competent  farm  help.  Price, 
$6,000.  Terms,  $2,000  down,  remainder 
on  long  time.  Address  Homer  Glegen, 
Center  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  MAINE 
Population   1.363 

No.  70  —  Farm  of  120  acres;  5  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Union;  1^ 
miles  from  Union  Center,  R.  D.  Soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  75;  acres 
in  natural  pasture,  35;  acres  in  wood- 
land, 10.  This  is  a  good  dairy  or  grain 
farm.  Nicely  located,  1%  miles  from 
creamery.  Large,  warm  house.  Several 
large  barns  and  outbuildings,  all  good. 
Plenty  of  good  water.  Well  fenced. 
Telephone.  This  farm  is  on  a  macadam 
road  which  extends  to  Binghamton,  13 
miles  distant,  and  to  Maine  Village,  1% 
miles  distant.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms, 
$1,000  down,  balance  on  time.  Address 
A.  E.  Whittemore,  Union,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 
2.    Owner  will  rent  for  cash. 

No.  71  —  Farm  of  215  acres;  located 
QV^  miles  from  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2  from 
Lestershire;  6^^.  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Union,  on  line  of  Erie,  and 
D.,  L.  &  W.  railways;  1  mile  from  school 
and  church;  2\^  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 6^2  miles  from  milk  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  part  macadamized, 
part  dirt.  Nearest  city,  Binghamton,  9 
miles  distant,  population  48,443,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
smooth,  sloping  to  south.  Soil,  black 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in  natural 
pasture,  40;  in  timber,  15,  chestnut, 
oak  and  basswood.  Acres  tillable,  180. 
Fruit,  plums,  cherries,  pears  and  apples. 
Best  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good 
condition.  House,  No.  1,  9  rooms,  nearly 
new;  house  No.  2,  9  rooms,  good.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  30x40;  cow  barn,  30x44; 


horse  barn,  30x30,  good  condition;  base- 
ment barn,  30x40,  new.  Watered,  house 
by  well;  barns  by  spring;  fields  by  spring 
and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner.  Tele- 
phone in  house.  Reason  for  selling,  poor 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $7,000.  Terms, 
^  down,  balance  on  bond  and  mortgage 
at  5%  interest.  Address  Fernando  W. 
Layman,  Lestershire,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

TOWN     OF     NAXTICOKE 
Population  536 

No.  72  —  Farm  of  135  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Ketchumville  P.  O. ;  7 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Newark 
Valley,  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  churches;  l\^  miles 
from  butter  and  cheese  factories;  7  miles 
from  milk  station  and  condensing  plant. 
Nature  of  highways,  fair.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Newark  Valley,  population  925,  7 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face, rolling.  Soil,  rich  and  fertile. 
Acres  in  meadow,  70;  in  natural  pasture, 
35;  in  timber,  30,  second  growth  hard 
wood;  acres  tillable,  70.  Cherry,  pear 
and  apple  trees,  some  small  fruits. 
Fences,  barbed  wire,  mostly  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  42x24,  2  stories,  with 
wing,  somewhat  run  down.  Barn,  36x40; 
granary,  12x14.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  poor  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $2,500.  If  sold  within  6  months 
will  throw  off  $100.  Terms,  agreeable 
to  buyer.  Address  Charles  Parsons, 
Newark  Valley,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  Will 
rent  for  $150  per  year. 

TOWN  OF  SANFOBD 

Population    2,080 

No.  73  —  Farm  of  260  acres;  located 
4 Me  miles  from  Deposit  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Erie  Ry.;  1^ 
miles  from  school,  4^  miles  from  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  churches;  2  miles 
from  butter  factory ;  4V^  miles  from  milk 
station  and  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  somewhat  hilly,  but  good. 
Nearest  city,  Binghamton,  population 
48,443,  40  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling  and  hilly. 
Altitude,  1,500  feet.  Soil,  good,  hard 
pan  sub-soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in 
natural  pasture,  90;  in  timber  110, 
maple,  beech  and  hemlock.  Acres  till- 
able, 125.  Fruit,  100  apple,  15  pear,  30 
plum  and  12  clierry  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  oats,  rye,  corn,  buckwheat  and  pota- 
toes. Fences,  stone  wall,  wire  and  rail. 
House,  26x82,  double,  20  rooms,  good 
condition.    Outbuildings,  3  barns,  30x40, 
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fair  condition;  hog  house,  20x24;  ice 
house,  hen  house,  snop  with  machinery, 
gasoline  power.  Watered  by  never  fail- 
ing springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  On  2 
telephone  lines.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced age  of  owner.  Price,  $5,000, 
stock  and  tools  included.  Terms,  $1,500 
balance  on  easy  terms,  at  5%  interest. 
Address  G.  C.  Valentine,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

*No.  74  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Afton  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  13.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
church,  store  and  blacksmith  shop;  2 
miles  from  butter  factory,  on  milk  route 
of  Borden's  at  Afton.  Highways,  hilly 
but  good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, 1,100  feet.  Good  soil.  Acres  in 
timber,  30.  Fruit,  2  apple  orchards,  1 
young  and  1  old,  also  some  pear  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  corn  and  oats. 
Fences,  wire,  good.  House,  9  rooms,  good. 
Outbuildings,  basement  barn,  31x60,  fair 
condition;  wagon  house,  tool  house,  milk 
house,  ice  house  and  new  hen  house. 
Watered,  house  by  well;  fields  by 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  desires  to  give  up 
farming.  Price,  $2,200.  Terms  $900 
down,  balance  at  5%.  Address  Darwin 
H.  Craig,  agent,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

•No.  75  —  Farm  of  185  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Afton  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school,  church,  store 
and  blacksmith  shop;  on  milk  route. 
Highways  hilly  but  good.  Surface  of 
farms,  25  acres  of  creek  flat;  balance 
rolling.  Very  productive  soil.  Acres  in 
timber,  50,  mostly  young  chestnut. 
Fruit,  apples.  Fences  mostly  wire; 
some  rail;  good  condition.  House, 
large,  13  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, cow  barn  with  basement, 
32  X  56,  and  annex,  20  x  30 ;  also  new 
silo ;  horse  barn,  26  x  40 ;  hen  house, 
12x20,  and  granary;  all  outbuildings 
painted  red.  Watered  by  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
poor  health  of  owner.  Price,  $4,800. 
Terms,  $1,300  down,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  Darwin  II.  Craig,  agent, 
Afton,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  TRIANGLE 
Population    1,600 

No.  76  —  Farm  of  126  acres;  6  miles 
from  Whitney's  Point,  Chenango  Forks, 


R.  D.  One  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
meadow  and  pasture  and  6  acres  timber. 
Ten-room  house  in  good  condition.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Barn,  32x65,  with 
basement,  nearly  new.  Horse  barn, 
26  X  36,  and  other  outbuildings.  Wa- 
tered by  running  water  and  living 
springs,  piped  to  house  and  barn. 
Fences  in  good  condition.  Price,  $2,500. 
Terms,  part  in  cash,  balance  on  time. 
C.  £.  Adams,  owner.  Triangle,  N.  Y. 


TOWN    OF    WINDSOR 

Population    2,495 

*No.  77  —  Farm  of  112  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Windsor  P.  O.,  1%  miles 
from  railway  station  at  East  Windsor, 
on  line  of  D.  &  H.  Railway;  %  mile 
from  school;  1^  miles  from  Protestant 
churches;  3^  miles  from  butter  factory; 
2  miles  froni  cheese  factory;  1^  miles 
from  milk  station;  5  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  macadam- 
ized and  dirt.  Surface  of  farm  mostly 
table  land.  Altitude,  about  850  feet. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  30; 
in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  10; 
good  size  for  firewood  and  fences.  Acres 
tillable,  40.  Small  apple  orchard.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  hay,  corn,  potatoes, 
buckwheat,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  rail  and 
pole.  House,  6  rooms,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings,  1  good  size  combination 
corn  and  hog  house,  chicken  house  and 
granary,  fair  condition.  Watered  hy 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  another  farm  and 
cannot  attend  to  both.  Price,  $1,400. 
Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on  easy  terms. 
This  farm  will  keep  twelve  cows.  Ad- 
dress Volney  K.  Soule,  agent,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

No.  78  —  Farm  of  2O0  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Windsor;  1  mile  from 
church  and  school;  rural  free  delivery. 
One  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  meadow 
and  pasture;  60  acres  timber  land, 
valued  at  $2,000.  House,  8  rooms, 
28  X  30,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings, 
2  barns,  1  combination  hen  house  and 
pig  pen.  This  farm  is  known  as  the 
Monument  Hill  Farm.  Price,  $5,000. 
Terms,  easy.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
has  too  much  land.  Address  F.  A.  Port, 
Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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CATTARAUGUS    COUNTY 

Area,  1,250  square  miles.  Population,  65,919.  Annual  precipitation,  47.71  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  47.4**.  Number  of  farms,  6,017.  Average  value  of  farm 
lands  per  acre,  $34.94,  an  increase  of  32.4  per  cent,  since  1900.  County  seat,  Little 
Valley. 

Located  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  state  with  its  entire  southern  boundary 
on  Pennsylvania. 

The  surface  is  a  hilly,  rolling  upland,  separated  by  deep  valleys  into  distinct 
ridges  having  a  north  and  south  direction.  Nearly  the  whole  country  is  broken, 
but  most  of  the  hills  are  arable  to  their  summit.  In  some  instances  they  are  too 
steep  for  proper  cultivation  but  afford  excellent  pasturage.  Toward  the  northern 
part  the  hilly  or  mountainous  features  are  considerably  modified.  An  unusual 
number  of  streams  thread  tlie  county,  the  Allegany  river  and  Cattaraugus  creek 
being  the  principal  ones.  Most  of  these  streams  afford  water  power  and  could  be 
made  of  great  value  for  the  use  of  the  farmers.  Good  building  stone  is  found  in 
large  quantities.  The  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  highly  adapted  to  hay  and 
forage,  dairying  and  general  farming.  There  are  excellent  railroad  facilities  over 
which  the  products  of  the  farm  can  reach  ample  markets,  the  city  of  Buffalo  being 
but  a  very  short  distance  to  the  northwest.  There  are  forty  miles  of  state  road 
and   1,576  miles   of  improved   highway. 

The  principal  products  of  the  county  are  as  follows:  corn,  175,962  bushels;  oats, 
803,741  bushels;  barley,  16,799  bushels;  buckwheat,  209,281  bushels;  potatoes,  879,253 
bushels;  hay  and  forage,  237,093  tons;  maple  sugar,  493,694  pounds.  Fruit  is 
successfully  grown,  the  county  standing  number  twelve  in  the  production  of  apples 
and  fifteen  in  the  production  of  grapes.  There  were  5,556  farms  reporting  domestic 
animals  as  follows:  milch  cows,  59,/ 79;  horses,  13,888;  sheep,  9,708;  swine,  17,854; 
poultry,  235,088;  dairy  products  amounted  to  29,530,826  gallons  of  milk.  The 
value  of  dairy  products  is  given  at  $2,608,086.  The  total  valuation  of  all  farm 
property  is  given  at  $30,276,650,  an  increase  of  32  per  cent,  since  1900.  Churches 
of  all  denominations  are  scattered  throughout  the  county.  Thirty-two  agricultural 
organizations  assist  in  bettering  agricultural  and  social  conditions.  The  343  district 
schools,  together  with  the  high  schools  of  the  villages  a  State  Normal  School  at 
Fredonia  and  St.  Bonaventure's  College  at  Allegany  afford  excellent  educational 
advantages. 

The  county  is  traversed  by  several  trunk  lines  of  railways  and  branches  which 
give  it  transportation  facilities  of  the  highest  order.  The  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburg  and  Rochester  and  other  lines  pass  through  this  county  in  all  directions. 


TOWN  OF  A8UF0RD 

Population  1,557 

No.  79  —  Farm  of  842  acres;  located 
5%  miles  from  Springville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
4;  1^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Bertrand,  on  line  of  Buffalo  and  Sus- 
quehanna R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school 
and  cheese  factory;  5^  miles  from 
churches  of  all  denominations  and  milk 
condensing  plant;  1^  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways  somewhat  hilly  but 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  300  acres  level, 
balance  excellent  pasture  except  timber 
land.  Altitude,  1,300  feet.  Soil,  black 
loam,  clay  loam  and  gravel.  Acres  in 
natural  pasture,  240;  in  timber,  300, 
mostly  second  growth  maple,  ash,  bass- 
wood  and  cherry.  Fruit  enough  for  use 
on  farm.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  hay, 
oats,  wheat,  buckwheat  and  potatoes. 
Fences  mostly  barbed  wire,  good.  House, 
10  rooms,  good  condition,  and  3  tenant 
houses.      Outbuildings,     good     octagon 


barn  400  feet  around  with  ell  42  x  100 
feet,  3  large  silos,  granary  and  hen 
house.  Watered,  house,  by  well;  barn, 
by  windmill;  fields,  by  springs  and 
brook.  Cattaraugus  creek  borders  on 
farm.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  is  a  single  man  and  does 
not  want  the  care  of  farm.  Price, 
$25,000.  Terms,  $6,000  cash  and  $1,000 
yearly  at  5%  interest.  Sixty  cows  and 
all  fodder  and  grain  on  farm  included. 
Address  John  Vaughan,  Springville, 
N.  Y. 

No.  80 — Farm  of  111  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  West  Valley  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
2;  %  mile  from  railway  station  at  Rice- 
ville,  on  line  of  Buffalo,  Rochester  and 
Pittsburg  R.  R.;  M  mile  from  school 
and  Congregational  church;  Methodist 
clmrch  across  tlie  road  from  farm;  2 
miles  from  butter  factory;  cheese  fac- 
tory across  the  road  from  farm;  %  mile 
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from  milk  station;  6^  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  level, 
gravel  roads.  Surface  of  farm,  50  acres 
level,  30  acres  rolling,  31  acres  hilly. 
Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Soil,  good  black 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  36;  in 
natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  15;  200 
trees  of  sugarbush,  first  and  second 
growth  ash  and  elm.  Acres  tillable,  65. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn,  potatoes,  wheat 
and  oats.  Fences  mostly  wire,  some  rail. 
House,  good,  built  7  years,  hardwood 
finish,  large  concrete  veranda,  10  rooms, 
cellar  under  whole  house.  Outbuild- 
ings, old  basement  cow  bam,  32  x  84, 
with  hay  fork,  ropes  and  pulleys,  20 
stanchions,  stone  wall  foundation.  Wa- 
tered, house,  by  well  and  cistern ;  barns, 
by  brook;  fields,  by  living  springs  and 
creek.  A  branch  of  Buttermilk  creek 
borders  farm.  Unoccupied.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  engaged  in  other  business. 
Price,  $4,440.  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  $100 
payable  yearly  at  5%  interest.  Price 
includes  2  horses,  7  cows,  20  hens,  all 
fodder,  2  calves,  heifer  and  all  farming 
tools.  Address  Claude  Ellis,  Spring- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  FABMEBSVILLE 

Population    048 

•No.  81  —  Farm,  of  219  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Farmersville  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  B.  R.  &  P. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  Protestant  churches;  2^  miles 
from  milk  station;  1  mile  from  cheese 
factory.  Highways  somewhat  hilly. 
Nearest  large  village,  Franklinville,  10 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm  rolling.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam,  3  acres  muck.  Acres  in 
meadow,  75;  in  natural  pasture,  30;  in 
timber,  25,  maple  and  hemlock.  Acres 
tillable,  150.  Fruit,  2  acres  of  apple 
orchard  and  other  fruit  for  family  use. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  corn  and 
potatoes.  Fence,  wire  and  rail,  fair 
condition.  House,  10  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  main  barn,  30x70; 
tenant  house,  horse  barn  and  granary. 
Watered,  house  and  barns,  by  well  and 
springs;  fields,  by  springs  and  stream. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  cannot  give  farm  proper  atten- 
tion. Price,  $8,760.  Address  Garfield 
Real  Instate  Agency,  1  Exchange  street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TOWN    OF    FREEDOM 

Population    1,159 

No.  82  —  Farm  of  240  acres,  located 
3%  miles  from  Arcade  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
3^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ar- 
cade, on  line  of  Penn.  and  B.  &  S.  R.  R. ; 
%  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church;  3^  miles  from 
Baptist  and  Congregational  churches  and 
butter  factory;  2^  miles  from  cheese 
factory;  3  miles  from  milk  station;  3^ 
miles  from  condensing  plant.  Highways, 
mostly  level.  Nearest  village.  Arcade, 
population,  1,294;  3^  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway;  Buffalo,  40  miles 
distant.  General  surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Soil,  hardpan,  some  gravel.  Acres 
in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  90; 
in  timber,  40,  maple,  beech,  a  maple 
sugar  bush;  all  tillable,  except  the  wood- 
land. Fruit,  75  apple,  3  pear  and  2  plum 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  dairying,  hay, 
oats,  wheat,  corn,  buckwheat.  Fences, 
wire,  in  good  condition.  House,  good- 
sized,  10  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Cow 
barn,  100x30;  horse  barn,  30x40;  hog 
pen,  15  X  25,  upper  part  used  as  hen 
house;  all  in  good  condition.  W^atered, 
house  and  barns,  by  well,  also  by  drilled 
well  61  feet;  fields,  by  springs.  Crystal 
Lake,  3  miles  distant.  A  good  dairy 
farm;  Merrill  Soule  Powdered  Milk  Co. 
calls  for  milk  every  day.  Beautiful 
scenery  from  farm.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reasons  for  selling,  owner  a  woman. 
Price,  $6,500.  Terms  on  application. 
Address  Mrs.  A.  H.  Cramer,  Arcade, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3.  This  farm  will  be  sold 
together  with  the  two  farms  owned  by 
G.  E.  Cramer,  located  in  town  of  Arcade, 
Wyoming  county,  as  they  are  adjoining, 
if  desired. 

No.  83  —  Farm  of  about  200  acres ; 
located  1%  miles  from  Sandusky  P.  0. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Buffalo 
&  Susquehanna  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
school;  1^  miles  from  churches;  milk 
taken  at  door;  5  miles  from  powdered 
milk  factory;  1%  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways  in  good  condition. 
Nearest  large  village.  Arcade,  5  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Good  soil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  timber,  15, 
hemlock,  maple,  birch  and  beeoli.  Fruit, 
100  trees.  Adapted  to  all  crops  grown 
in  this  climate.  Fences,  wire,  fair  con- 
dition.     House,    upright,    18x24;    wing. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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16x20,  and  wing,  16x30.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn,  30  x  40,  with  wing,  26  x  30, 
and  wing,  14  x  35,  cement  floors.  Wa- 
tered, house  and  barn  have  water  piped 
from  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  The 
house  has  tine  bath,  hot  and  cold  water. 
Cement  milk  house  watered  with  pipes. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  a  widow. 
Price,  $10,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address 
Mrs.  Marriette  J.  Charles,  Sandusky, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  NEW  ALBION 
Population    1,089 

No.  84  —  Farm  of  165  acres;  %  mile 
from  New  Albion  P.  O. ;  3^  miles  from 
Cattaraugus.  House,  large  and  in  good 
condition.  Barns,  in  good  condition. 
Good  orchard.  A  large  quantity  of  hard- 
wood timber.  Land  mostly  new  and 
well. adapted  to  hay  and  grain.  Watered 
by  creek  and  several  springs.  Price, 
$5,000.  Address  A.  P.  Burroughs,  Suf- 
f€rn,  N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

No.  85  —  Farm  of  316  acres ;  located  3 
miles  from  Cattaraugus  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Erie 
R.  R. ;  4  miles  from  Little  Valley,  the 
county  seat ;  1  mile  from  school ;  3  miles 
from  churches,  Methodist,  Baptist  and 
Catholic;  2  miles  from  butter  factory;  1 
mile  from  cheese  factory;  3  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Twelve 
miles  from  Salamanca,  reached  by  trol- 
ley from  Little  Vallev.  Surface  of  farm 
gently  rolling,  no  steep  grades.  Alti- 
tude, about  1,200  feet.  Soil,  volusia 
series,  light  loam,  hardpan  subsoil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  80 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
50 ;  in  timber,  75,  maple,  beech,  chestnut, 
basswood,  ash,  etc.;  acres  tilla;ble,  225. 
About  60  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,  oats,  com  and  hay.  Wire 
fences,  in  good  condition.  Nine-room, 
2-story  house,  newly  painted  inside  and 
outside,  modern.  Main  barn  with  base- 
ment stable  cement  floor,  90x34,  in  good 
condition;  toolhouse,  24x30,  adjoining; 
granary,  20x24;  shop,  18x22;  small  hen 
house.  Engine  house  over  well  adjoin- 
ing shop.  House  watered  by  running 
water  piped  from  spring  to  cellar;  barns, 
water  pumped  from  drilled  well  directly 
into  stable  by  gasoline  engine.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reasons  for  selling, 
owner  lives  too  far  away  to  manage 
farm.  Price,  $30  per  acre.  Ten  thou- 
sand dollars  will  take  the  farm,  dairy  of 
30  cows,  tools.  A  1 -horse  gasoline  en- 
gine for  pumping,  etc.;  new  silo,  16x33, 


was  built  last  year;  2  concrete  watering 
troughs,  etc.  Address  Chas.  H.  Glidden, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  or  William  J.  Milne, 
Albany,  N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  PEBBYSBUBO 
Population    1,184 

No.  86  —  Farm  of  130  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Perrysburg  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  IM^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
West  Perrysburg,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R., 
%  mile  from  school  and  Methodist 
church,  2  miles  from  cheese  factory,  l^i 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Gowanda,  5  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling,  slopes  to-  north.  Altitude, 
800  ft.  Good  soil.  Acres  in  meadow, 
00;  in  natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber,  6. 
Acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit,  large  apple 
orchard.  Best  adapted  to  winter  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  etc. 
Fences,  rail  and  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  large.  2*4  stories,  kitchen  and 
Avoodhouse  attached.  Outbuildings,  2 
barns,  32x42;  horse  barn,  50x24;  corn 
barn;  granary;  shed;  hen  house,  16x60, 
and  hay  barn.  Spring  water  piped  to 
house.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$60  per  acre.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser. 
Address  Warren  R.  Hall,  Perrysburg, 
N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

No.  87  —  Farm  of  20  acres;  locat'3d 
%  mile  from  Perrysburg  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.,  % 
mile  from  school,  Methodist  church  and 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Gowanda,  5  miles  distant. 
Surface  of  farm,  slopes  to  north.  Alti- 
tude, 850  ft.  Good  soil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  14.  Acres  tillable,  16.  Fruit, 
4  acres  of  grapes.  No  fences  or  build- 
ings. Owner  attends  to  farm.  Reason 
for  selling,  too  much  land.  Price  $75  per 
acre.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser.  Address 
Warren  R.  Hall,  Perrysburg,  N.  Y. 

No.  88  —  Farm  of  231/2  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  Perrysburg  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.,  2  miles 
from  school,  Methodist  church,  cheese 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highways,  in 
fair  condition.  Nearest  city,  Dunkirk, 
17  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Alti- 
tude, about  1,000  ft.  Soil,  clay.  Acres 
in  meadow,  14;  in  natural  pasture  and 
timber,  O^g,  second  growth,  maple,  ash 
and  beech.     Acres  tillable,  ISi/g.     Fruit, 
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about  15  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
grapes.  Fences,  wire,  need  repairs.  No 
house.  Small  barn.  Watered  by  spring. 
Unoccupied.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
unable  to  work  farm.  Price,  $30  per 
acre.  Terms,  $200  cash,  balance  to  suit 
purchaser.  Address  Geo.  N.  Lillie, 
Perry sburg,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN   OF  PERSIA 

Population   1,730 

No.  89  —  Farm  of  235  acres;  2  miles 
from  Gowanda,  R.  D.  Good  loamy  soil. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  meadow  and 
pasture  and  85  acres  timber.  House, 
20x26;  wing,  16x20,  with  kitchen  and 
woodshed  attached.  Barns  and  out- 
buildings suitable  for  farm.  Price,  $5,- 
800.  Terms,  y^  cash  and  5%  interest  on 
balance.  Address  E.  P.  Sellew,  207  Wal- 
nut Place,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

♦  No.  90  —  Farm  of  25  acres ;  located 
iVi  miles  from  Gowanda  P.  0.,  R.  D.  3; 
1%  miles  from  railway  station  at  Go- 
wanda, on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  1^^  miles  from  seven 
churches;  1%  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Surface,  somewhat 
hilly.  Soil,  loam  and  gravel.  Acres  in 
natural  pasture,  15 ;  in  timber,  10,  beech, 
maple,  chestnut,  hemlock,  etc.;  acres 
tillable,  15.  Best  adapted  to  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  wire. 
No  house  or  barn.  Watered  by  spring 
and  brook.  Occupied  by  tenant.  There 
is  a  fine  water  power  site  at  one  end  of 
place.  Dam  could  be  constructed  65  feet 
high  and  110  feet  long,  giving  a  fall  of 
80  to  90  feet.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
has  too  much  land.  Price,  $3,0()0  with 
water  rights,  or  $1,500  without  water 
rights.  Terms  to  suit  buyer.  Address 
Norman  B.  Allen,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent  for  cash  for  term  of  1  to 
5  years,  or  with  option  to  buy. 

*  No.  91  —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
\y\  miles  from  Gowanda  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
1^/4  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Gowanda,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  1% 
miles  from  school  and  churches;  ^/4  mile 
from  cheese  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Gowanda,  population 
2,012.  General  surface  features  of  farm, 
hilly.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  15;  in  timber,  35,  chestnut, 
hemlock,  beech,  maple,  hickory;  acres 
tillable,  15.    Fruit,  25  apple  trees.    Best 


adapted  to  crops.  Fences,  wire,  mostly 
good.  Watered  by  never-failing  springs 
and  brook.  Occupied  by  tenant.  There 
are  no  buildings  on  this  property.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  has  too  much  land. 
Price,  $2000.  Terms,  $500  cash,  balance 
to  suit  purchaser.  Address  Norman  B. 
Allen,  117  Main  Street,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

•No.  92  —  Farm  of  16  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Gowanda  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3 ; 
1*4  niiles  from  Gowanda  railway  station, 
on  line  of  Erie  R.  R. ;  y^  mile  from 
school;  1%  miles  from  churches;  % 
mile  from  cheese  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Gowanda,  popu- 
lation 2,012,  distant  IV^  miles,  reached 
by  highway.  General  surface  features, 
hilly.  Soil,  loam.  All  natural  pasture 
and  timber,  beech,  maple,  hickory  and 
chestnut;  acres  tillable,  about  8.  Well 
adapted  to  all  crops.  Fences,  good, 
wire.  Watered  by  springs  and  brook, 
never-failing.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
sons for  selling,  too  much  land.  Price, 
$500,  Terms,  $200  cash,  balance  on  easy 
terms.  There  are  no  buildings  on  this 
property.  A  farm  of  50  acres  adjoining 
can  be  bought  with  the  above  if  desired. 
Address  Norman  B.  Allen,  117  Main 
Street,  Gowanda,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent 
for  cash  for  term  of  1  to  5  years  or  with 
option  to  buy. 

town  of  RANDOLPH 
Population   2,486 

*No.  93  —  Farm  of  60  acres,  located 
4%  miles  from  Randolph  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  %  mile  from  school,  2  miles 
from  churches,  4V^  miles  from  milk  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Good  soil.  Acres  un- 
der cultivation,  35.  Acres  in  timber,  15. 
Fruit  2  apple  orchafds.  Best  adapted  to 
corn  and  oats.  Fences,  wire,  good. 
House,  6  rooms  fair.  Large  general  bam. 
Watered,  house  by  well ;  barn  and  fields, 
by  spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  poor  health  and  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $1,600.  Terms, 
$600  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Gilberds  Realty  Co.  9-10  Gokey 
Building,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

*No.  94  —  Farm  of  75  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Randolph  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  churches; 
3V6  miles  from  cheese  factory;  3%  miles 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  in  hands  of  agont  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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from  milk  condensing  plant.  Highways 
good.  Surface  of  farm  level.  Good  soil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 10;  in  timber,  15,  chestnut.  Acres 
tillable,  50.  Fruit,  all  kinds  of  fruit 
raised  in  this  section.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  oats  and  hay.  Good  wire  fences 
House,  7  rooms,  good  condition.  Large 
new  barn,  chicken  house,  hog  house,  milk 
house  and  corn  house.  Watered,  house, 
by  well;  barns  and  fields,  by  spring. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $1,800. 
Terms,  $800  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  Gilberds  Realty  Co.,  9-10  Gokey 
Bldg.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    SALAMAXCA 

Population   6,760 

No.  95  —  Farm  of  136  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  West  Salamanca  P.  O.; 
3\^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Sala- 
manca; 2  miles  from  railway  station  at 
West  Salamanca,  on  line  of  Erie,  B.  R. 
P.  and  Pa.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school; 
2  miles  from  Protestant  churches;  40 
rods  from  cheese  factory;  4  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways  somewlmt  hilly 
but  good.  Surface  of  farm,  some  hilly 
and  some  level.  Soil,  good  gravelly 
loam,  part  clay  subsoil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  25;  in  natural  pasture,  about 
50;  remainder  in  timber,  hard  and  soft 
wood.  Fruit,  about  70  apple  trees. 
Fences  board  and  wire,  good.  Best 
adapted  to  grass,  hay,  oats  and  corn. 
House,  10  rooms,  2  stories,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  barn,  40x48;  barn, 
30x44,  capable  of  holding  25  cows  with 
5  horses,  silo,  hog  pen  and  hen  house, 
20x20,  fair  condition.  Watered,  house, 
by  well;  barns,  by  spring  and  creek; 
fields,  by  spring  and  creek.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Price,  $50  per  acre.  Terms, 
^  down.  Price  includes  all  stock  ex- 
cept 1  horse  and  buggy.  Telephone  in 
house.  Trolley  line  about  2  miles  from 
farm.  Address  J.  N.  Jones,  Little  Val- 
ley, N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

TOWN   OF  SOUTH  VALLEY 
Population    584 

No.  96  —  Farm  of  144%  acres,  located 
7  miles  from  Frewsburg  P.  O.,  R.  D.  86; 
5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ono- 
ville,  on  line  of  Penn.  R.  R.;  1V4  miles 
from« school;  IV2  miles  from  church  and 
butter  factory;  7  miles  from  milk  con- 
densing plant.     Highways,  good.     Near- 
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est  city,  Jamestown,  11  miles  distant, 
population  about  32,000,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, about  1,900  feet.  .Soil,  good,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  42;  in  natural 
pasture,  57%;  in  timber,  45,  chestnut 
and  hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  42.  Fruit, 
90  apple,  12  plum,  8  pear,  8  peach  trees; 
also  currants,  gooseberries  and  straw- 
berries. Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good  con- 
dition. House,  9  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  38x48,  with  cement 
basement;  barn,  30x30;  henhouse  and 
hoghouse.  Watered,  house  and  barns  by 
well,  fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Price,  $30  per  acre.  Terms, 
one-half  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Herbert  Morrill,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

No.  97  —  Farm  of  77  acres,  located  6 
miles  from  Freweburg  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D.  A.  V.  &  P.  R.  R., 
%  mile  from  school,  1  mile  from  Protest- 
ant church  and  butter  factory,  6  miles 
from  milk  plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est city,  Jamestown,  12  miles  distant, 
population  32,000,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling  and 
level.  Altitude,  2,000  feet.  Soil,  gravel 
and  clay.  Acres  in  meadow,  34;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  23;  in  timber,  20,  pine, 
oak,  chestnut,  etc.  All  tiflable  except 
woodland.  Fruit,  apples,  plums,  cher- 
ries and  peaches.  Best  adapted  to  oats, 
potatoes,  rye  and  millet.  Fences,  rail 
and  wire,  good  condition.  House,  22x24. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  42x50;  barn,  24x36; 
granary,  16x24;  henhouse,  12x18;  shop, 
16x24,  all  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  by  well  and  cistern,  fields  and 
barns  by  spring.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  ifor  selling,  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $40  per  acre.  Terras  easy.  Ad- 
dress Laverne  Wheeler,  Frewsburg,  N. 
Y.,  R.  D.  No.  86. 

No.  98  —  Farm  of  125  acres,  located  4 
miles  from  Onoville  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Penn.  R.  R.,  1  mile 
from  school,  4  miles  from  Catholic 
church  and  butter  factory,  3  miles  from 
Protestant  church,  6  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways  good.  Near- 
est city,  Jamestown,  13  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm  hilly.  Soil,  clay,  good.  Acres 
in  meadow,  35;  in  natural  pasture,  35; 
in  timl)er,  55,  mostly  chestnut,  second 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  30 
apple  trees.     Best  adapted  to  oats,  pota- 
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toes,  hay  and  wheat.  Fences,  wire,  good. 
House,  25x16,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn  30x40,  henhouse  12x10,  gran- 
ary 10x10,  ail  in  good  condition.  Wat- 
ered, house  by  well,  barns  and  field  by 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wishes  to  go  into  other 
business.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms  easy. 
Address  Henry  Gribbin,  Onoville,  N.  Y. 
Box  62. 


No.  99  —  Farm  of  100  acres,  located 
3%  miles  from  Onoville  P.  O.,  4  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Onoville,  on  line 
of  Penn.  R.  R.,  32  rods  from  school,  3^2 
miles  from  butter  factorv,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches,  1%  miles  from  milk 
station,   6   miles   from   milk   condensing 


plant.  Highways  good.  Nearest  city, 
Jamestown,  12  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  part 
rolling,  part  level.  Altitude,  about  1,600 
feet.  Soil,  mostly  gravel.  Acres  in 
meadow,  45;  in  natural  pasture,  45;  in 
timber,  10,  maple,  chestnut  and  beech. 
Acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit,  apples,  pears 
and  plums.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
oats  and  buckwheat.  Fences,  partly 
wire,  partly  board,  fair  condition. 
House,  12  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, 2  barns,  large;  large  new  hen- 
house, 2  pigpens.  Watered  by  pump  and 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  a  widow.  Price,  $2,500. 
Terms,  cash  or  part  cash  and  mortgage. 
Address  Mrs.  Catherine  Laughlin,  Ono- 
ville, N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 


CAYUGA  COUNTY 

Area,  752  square  miles.  Population,  67,106.  Annual  precipitation,  44.71  inches. 
Mean  temperature,  50.4°.  Number  of  farms,  4,785.  Average  price  of  farm  land 
per  acre,  $50.40.     County  seat.  Auburn. 

Located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  in  the  inland  lake  section.  Its  boundaries 
are  long,  narrow  and  irregular,  trending  north  and  south.  The  northern  line  is 
bounded  by  Lake  Ontario,  the  lower  western  part  by  Lake  Cayuga  and  touching 
Skaneateles  Lake  on  the  east.  Lake  Owasco  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  county, 
not  far  from  the  citv   of  Auburn. 

The  surface  features  of  the  county  are  undulating.  The  Seneca  river  traverses 
the  upper  half  of  the  county  with  numerous  small  streams  affording  good  water 
power  and  giving,  with  the  ponds  and  lakes  of  the  county,  an  abundant  supply  of 
excellent  water. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile,  consisting  of  a  fine  quality  of  sandy  or  gravelly  loam 
intermixed  with  clay,  muck  and  alluvium  in  the  northern  part,  and  a  very  pro- 
ductive gravelly  and  clay  loam  in  the  southern  part.  Markets  are  easily  reached 
over  the  New  York  Central,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  electric  lines  that 
traverse  almost  every  portion  of  the  coimty.  The  highways  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Along  the  shores  of  Lake  Cayuga  arc  numerous  quarries  of  water  lime, 
quicklime,  gypsum  and  sandstone. 

There  are  reported  on  the  farms  of  the  county  103,173  domestic  animals  and 
360,543  head  of  poultry.  The  products  of  the  county  are  milk,  14,034,684  gallons 
from  27,199  dairy  C9WS,  the  total  receipts  for  all  dairy  products  being  $1,251,408. 
The  principal  crops  are  corn,  S.IO.HJ)  bushels;  oats,  1,210,052  bushels;  barley,  300,512 
bushels;  buckwheat,  388.598  bushels;  potatoes,  1,037,839  bushels;  hay  and  forage, 
151,721  tons.  The  county  ranks  lirst  in  barley  and  buckwheat,  second  in  corn  and 
poultry,  fifth  in  hont-y  and  seventh  in  oats.  Ctiyuga  County  is  also  an  excellent 
fruit  county.  Apples,  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  prunes  are  raised  in 
abundance  and  are  of  the  finest  quality.  There  are  scattered  throughout  the  county 
a  number  of  excellent  distr'ict  sdiools,  hi^li  and  graded  schools,  all  up  to  the  standard 
of  excellence  demanded  by  tiie  state.  Wells  College  for  women  is  located  at  Aurora. 
The  total  value  of  farm  property  in  this  county  is  $26,915,448,  an  increase  of  19.8 
per  cent,  over  the  value  given  in   1900. 


TOWN   OF  IRA 
Population    1.451 

No.  100  —  Farm  of  200  acres,  located 
8  miles  from  Meridian  P.  O.,  R.  D.  49;  5 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Cato,  on 
line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  Vg  mile  from  school; 


3  miles  from  churches;  3%  miles  from 
butter  factorv;  5  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory:  5  miles  from  milk  station;  11 
miles  from  milk  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways fairly  good.  Nearest  city,  Fulton, 
12  miles  distant,  population  about  10,- 
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000,  reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm  a  iittle  rolling.  Soil,  gravelly  and 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  25 ;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  10;  in  timber,  40,  beech, 
maple,  elm  and  ash.  Acres  tillable,  150. 
Fruit,  100  apple,  20  cherry,  10  pear  and 
10  plum  trees.  Adapted  to  all  crops 
grown  in  this  climate.  Fences,  barbed 
wire  and  woven  wire.  House,  upright 
18x28,  south  wing,  16x36,  north  wing, 
20x24,  suitable  for  two  families.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  100x32;  cow  stable,  24x 
60;  tobacco  shed,  24x00;  hoghouse,  corn- 
house  and  henhouse.  Watered  by  well 
and  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  advanced*  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $9,000.  Terms,  $2,000  down,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  5^r  interest.  Ad- 
dress Isaac  0.  Blake,  138  Van  Anden 
Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN    OF   LEDYARD 

Population    1,719 

No.  101  —  Farm  of  35  acres,  located  2 
miles  from  Aurora  P.  O.,  R.  D.  29;  1% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Levanna, 
on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches;  2  miles  from  skimming 
station  and  milk  station.  Highways  in 
good  condition.  Nearest  city.  Auburn, 
14  miles  distant,  population  about  35,- 
000,  reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  about  600 
feet.  Soil,  loam,  clay  sub-soil.  Acres 
in  timber,  6.  Acres  tillable,  26.  Fruit, 
vineyard,  all  in  bearing.  This  is  a  vine- 
yard farm.  Best  adapted  to  grapes,  also 
good  for  alfalfa.  No  fences.  Outbuild- 
ings, packing  house  which  could  be  made 
in  4  rooms  at  very  little  expense,  good 
cellar,  large  shed  for  storing,  etc.  Wat- 
ered by  well  and  cistern.  This  farm  is  1 
mile  from  Cayuga  Lake.  Would  be  a 
good  place  for  poultry  farm.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
business  in  Philadelphia.  Price,  $1,700. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash,  remainder  on  mort- 
gage. Address  L.  J.  Davenport,  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  29. 

No.  102  —  Farm  of  28  acres,  located  2 
miles  from  post-office  at  Aurora,  R.  D. 
29;  1^/4  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Levanna,  on  Tine  of  L.  V.  R.  R. ;  1  mile 
from  school ;  2  miles  from  churches,  but- 
ter factory  and  skimming  station.  High- 
way's good.  Nearest  city.  Auburn,  popu- 
lation, about  35,000,  14  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm  mostly  level.     Altitude,   about 


600  feet.  Soil,  loam,  clay  sub-soil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  7;  in  timber,  4,  hem- 
lock, oak  and  basswood.  Acres  tillable, 
22.  Fruit,  70  apple  trees,  8  acres  of 
pears,  all  bearing.  Adapted  to  fruit  and 
poultry.  Land  is  tile  drained.  House,  9 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings,  1 
barn,  20x30,  with  cow  sheds  and  wagon 
shed  adjoining;  corn  crib  and  small 
chicken  house.  Watered  by  well  and 
cistern.  This  farm  is  1  mile  from  Cay- 
uga T^ke.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  other  business  in 
Philadelphia.  Price,  $3,200.  Terms,  $1,- 
700  down,  balance  on  mortgage.  This 
farm  adjoins  the  32-acre  farm  described 
above  and  will  be  sold  together  for  $4,- 
700.  Address  L.  J.  Davenport,  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  29. 

No.  103  —  Farm  of  110  acres,  located  2 
miles  from  Aurora  P.  O.,  R.  D.  29;  1% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Levanna, 
on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches;  2  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  skimming  station.  High- 
ways in  good  condition.  Nearest  city. 
Auburn,  14  miles  distant,  population 
35,000,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  about 
600  feet.  Soil,  dark  loam,  clay  sub- soil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  35 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
15 ;  in  timber,  15,  sugar  maple,  basswood, 
hickory  and  oak.  Acres  tillable,  80. 
Fruit,  20  apple  trees,  30  peach  trees  and 

8  cherry  trees.  Adapted  to  all  crops 
grow^n  in  this  climate,  ideal  for  alfalfa. 
Fences,  woven  wire,  mostly  new.    House, 

9  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  20x60;  barn,  36x65,  good  condi- 
tion; pighouse,  tool  shed,  work  shop, 
corn  crib  and  several  chicken  houses. 
Watered,  house  by  w^ell  and  cistern, 
barns  by  well,  fields  by  well.  This  farm 
is  1  mile  from  Cayuga  Lake.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business  in  Philadelphia.  Price, 
$65  per  acre.  Terms,  $2,700  down,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  This  would  make  a 
fine  fruit  or  poultry  farm.  Address  L.  J. 
Davenport,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  29. 

TOWX    OF    OWASCO 
Population    1.393 

No.  104  —  Farm  of  288  acres,  located 
3%  miles  from  Auburn  P.  ().,  R.  D.  8; 
4  miles  from  railwav  station  at  Auburn, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  and  L.  V.  R.  R.;  40 
rods  from  school ;  1  mile  from  churcli ; 
2   miles    from   butter   factory;    4   miles 
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from  milk  station.  Highways,  crushed 
stone,  good.  Nearest  city,  Auburn,  pop- 
ulation 34,068,  3%  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface,  mostly  level, 
some  rolling.  Soil,  limestone  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  70 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
50;  in  timber,  25,  beech,  elm,  ash  and 
soft  maple;  acres  tillable,  250;  110  acres 
of  splendid  new  seeding,  50  acres  of 
which  are  in  alfalfa;  120  apple  trees,  6 
or  8  pear  trees,  small  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  wheat,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  all  kinds  of  grain,  vegetables, 
etc.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condition.  House, 
30x40,  just  painted,  in  good  condition. 
Main  barn,  36x100,  with  basement;  shed, 
26x48 ;  horse  barn,  30x40 ;  corn  and  hay- 
house,  18x20;  henhouse,  16x18;  all  in 
first-class  repair.  Tenant  house  and 
barn.  Watered,  house  by  drilled  well; 
barns  by  reservoir;  fields  by  spring  and 
brook  whole  length  of  farm.  Two  and 
one-half  miles  from  Lake  Owasco,  in 
sight  of  house;  also  fine  view  of  Auburn 
and  surrounding  country.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
no  time  to  look  after  it.  Price,  $65  per 
acre.  Terms,  y^  cash,  balance  to  suit 
purchaser,  interest  at  59^.  Address  F. 
C.  Shaw,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SCIPIO 
Population   1.470 

No.  105  —  Farm  of  110  acres,  located 
IVi  miles  from  Ensenore  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
30,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  L.  V. 
R.  R. ;  y^  mile  from  school ;  3  miles  from 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  1^ 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Moravia,  6  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Soil,  limestone. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  timber,  5,  beech, 
maple  and  basswood.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  75  apple  trees  and  other  small 
fruit.  Best  adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley, corn  and  hay.  Fences  in  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  2  stories,  12  rooms.  Out- 
buildings, barn  34x60,  barn  30x40,  good 
condition.  Watered,  house  by  well,  barn 
by  water  piped  from  spring.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  scarcity 
of  help.  Price,  $55  per  acre.  Terms, 
cash  or  will  take  mortgage.  Address 
John  B.  Farlev,  Merrifield,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 
N 
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PopuHtlon    1.447 

•Xo.  106 —  farm  of  250  acres,  located 
V2  mile  from  I'nion  Sj'ringa  F.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Val- 


ley R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school  and 
church;  1  mile  from  butter  factory  and 
milk  station.  Highways  good.  Nearest 
city,  Auburn,  9^4  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm 
slightly  rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
tillable,  242;  8  acres  in  timber.  Fruit, 
about  40  old  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  wheat,  corn,  barley,  hay,  alfalfa  and 
fruit.  Fences,  nearly  all  new,  post  and 
woven  wire.  One  farm  house,  good  size 
and  condition,  good  tenant  house.  Out- 
buildings, good  size  and  condition,  stalls 
for  30  cows.  There  is  also  another  stone 
house  with  barns,  all  modern,  cost  $40,- 
000.  W'atered  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner  and  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wants  to  move  elsewhere.  Price, 
$27,500.  Terms,  %  down,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  6%-  Owner  will  sell  stock, 
horses  and  tools  if  desired.  Address  B. 
F.  Rogers,  agent,  525  Kirk  Block,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

♦No.  107  —  Farm  of  250  acres;  lo- 
cated %  mile  from  Union  Springs  P.  0. 
and  railw^ay  station,  on  line  of  Lehigh 
Valley  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  high  school, 
churches,  butter  factory,  milk  station 
and  milk  condensing  plant.  Highways 
good,  State  road  building  to  Auburn. 
Surface  of  farm  slightly  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 500  feet.  Soil,  lime  loam,  good 
alfalfa  soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  75,  of 
which  there  are  30  acres  of  alfalfa;  acres 
in  timber,  10,  honey  locust.  Acres  tilla- 
ble, 240.  Fruits,  several  varieties,  espe- 
cially fine  for  raising  peaches  and  small 
fruits.  Adapted  to  wheat  and  corn. 
Fences,  woven  wire  and  honey  locust 
posts,  of  which  one  mile  of  fencing  was 
built  last  year.  Three  houses,  one  of  18 
rooms,  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity, 
steam  heated;  one  of  8  rooms  and  one 
of  10  rooms.  Outbuildings,  grain  and 
basement  barn  45x100,  40  stanchions,, 
hay  barn  60x100,  hog  and  poultry  houses, 
carriage  and  horse  stables,  ice  house  and 
tool  house,  garage  for  3  automobik^s, 
some  of  the  buildings  recently  painted. 
Watered,  house  by  spring  water,  barns 
by  running  water,  fields  by  springs  and 
streams.  Cayug  Lake,  40  miles  in 
length,  is  close  b  and  in  sight  of  the 
buildings.  Occupita  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  engaged  in  other  busi- 
ness. Price  and  terms  will  be  given  upon 
application.  Owner  will  sell  stock  and 
tools  if  desired.  Address  Chrs.  S.  Hutch- 
inson, agent,  107  West  Ken  .edy  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  in  bands  of  agpnt  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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TOWN    OF    SUMMER    HILL 
Population  613 

No.  108  —  Farm  of  187  acres;  located 

6  miles  from  Locke  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  20; 

5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Groton, 
on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  H.  K.;  %  mile 
from  school,  Protestant  church  and  but- 
ter factory;  5  miles  from  milk  station 
and  milk  condensing  plant.  Highways 
hilly.  Nearest  city,  10  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm 
nearly  level,  a  little  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,100*  feet.  Soil,  dark  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  75;  in  timber,  40,  beech,  maple 
and  basswood.  Acres  tillable,  145. 
Fruit,  100  apple,  12  pear  and  10  cherry 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes, 
buckwheat  and  hay.  Fences,  barbed  wire. 
House,  12  rooms.  Outbuildings,  barn 
56x24,  fair  condition;  barn  70x30,  fair 
condition;  henhouse  18x60.  Watered, 
house  and  barn  by  well,  fields  by  spring. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms,  $1,000  down  and  long  time  for 
balance.  Address  Luther  Carpenter, 
Locke,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  20.  Owner  will 
rent. 

No.  109  —  Farm  of  127  acres;  located 

7  miles  from  Locke  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  20; 

6  miles  from  railway  station  at  Homer, 
and  line  of  D.,  L.  and  W.  R.  R.;  i/^  mile 
from  school;  1  mile  from  Baptist  church; 
2  miles  from  butter  factory;  6  miles 
from  milk  station;  8  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways  somewhat 
hilly.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
aboiit  1,100  feet.  Soil,  dark  loam,  clay 
sub-soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  30;  in  timber  17,  beech, 
maple  and  basswood.  Acres  tillable,  70. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  grapes.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  buckwheat 
and  hay.  Fences,  barbed  wire,  poor  con- 
dition. House,  10  rooms,  nearly  new. 
Outbuildings,  dairy  barn  30x50  and 
horse  barn  30x40,  good  condition.  Wat- 
ered, house  and  barns  by  well,  fields  by 
brook.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  another  farm.  Price, 
$6,000.  Terms,  $1,000  down,  balance  on 
long  time.  Address  Mrs.  Luther  Carpen- 
ter, Locke,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  20.  Owner 
will  rent. 

No.  110  —  Farm  of  15  acres;  located 

8  miles  from  Cortland  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No. 
7;  7  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Homer,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  and  W.  R.  R.; 
^2  mile  from  schoc!;  1  mile  from  Baptist 


church;  2  miles  from  butter  factory;  7 
miles  from  milk  station;  9  miles  from 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways  hilly. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  about 
1,100  feet.  Soil,  black  loam  and  muck. 
Acres  in  meadow,  4;  in  timber,  11,  beech 
and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  4.  Fruit,  1 
pear  and  20  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire. 
House,  8  rooms,  good  condition.  Small 
barn  for  two  horses  and  cow.  Watered, 
house  and  barn  by  well,  fields  by  lake. 
Frontage  of  30  rods  on  Lake  Como.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  a  carpenter  and  wishes  to  move  to 
city.  Price,  $1,500.  Terms,  %  down. 
Address  S.  S.  Schoonover,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    THBOOP 
Population   960 

No.  Ill  —  Farm  of  100  acres,  located 
2%  miles  from  Auburn  P.  O.;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Auburn,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  C.  and  L.  V.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  %  mile  from  Baptist  and  Pres- 
byterian churches;  2V2  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Auburn,  population  34,668,  2^  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway,  1  mile  from 
city  line.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level, 
part  rolling.  Soil,  good  loam,  little  clay. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
30;  in  timber,  5,  beech  and  maple;  acres 
tillable,  90.  Fruit,  40  apple  trees,  15 
pear  trees,  a  few  plum  and  crab  apple 
trees.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  hay  and 
grain.  Fences,  barbed  wire,  fair.  House 
8  rooms.  Barns,  34x24  and  34x46.  Wa- 
tered, house  and  barn,  by  well ;  fields,  by 
spring.  Four  miles  from  Owasco  Lake. 
Good  sand  bank  on  farm.  Good  dairy 
farm  or  a  good  farm  for  garden  truck. 
Occupied  by  tenant,  leased  for  1  year, 
with  privilege  of  longer  if  not  sold.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  lives  too  far  away 
to  handle  to  advantage.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash.  Address  Lilian  R. 
Arnold,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  VENICE 
Population  1,343 

No.  112  —  Farm  of  105  acres,  located  1 
mile  from  Venice  Center  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  A.  &  L. 
R.  R.;  4  miles  from  butter  factory;  1 
mile  from  milk  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Auburn,  lo^/j 
miles  distant,  readied  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface,  partly  level  and  partly 
rolling.     Altitude,   1,100  feet  above  sea 
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level.  Good  soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  20; 
in  natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber,  10, 
beech,  maple  and  basswood;  acres  till- 
able, 75.  Fruit,  apples,  peaches,  plums 
and  pears.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
crops  grown  in  this  climate.  Fences, 
wire,  board  and  rail,  not  very  good. 
House,  39x36,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings; barn,  30x00;  horse  barn,  30x36; 
cow  barn;  2  hen  houses;  hoghouse.  Wa- 
tered by  well  and  spring.  This  prop- 
erty is  10  miles  from  Cayuga  Lake; 
Owasco  Lake,  5  miles  distant.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  and  poor  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $5,500.  Terms,  $2,000 
mortgage  can  remain.  Would  sell  80 
acres  with  the  105  described  above. 
There  are  two  sets  of  buildings,  two 
orchards  and  small  fruits  and  eighteen 
acres  of  timber  on  this  property.  Will 
sell  both  farms  for  $0,500.  Address 
Amos  Emory  Hutchinson,  Venice  Center, 
N.  Y. 

♦No.  113  —  Farm  of  200  acres,  located 
6  miles  from  Moravia  P.  O.,  R.  D.  19; 
2^2  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ven- 
ice Center,  on  line  of  Auburn  &  Ithaca 


R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  2^4  miles 
from  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches; 
4  miles  from  Catholic  church;  2^  miles 
from  butter  factory;  2*^  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city. 
Auburn,  population  34,668,  16  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  mostly  level,  part  slightly 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Soil,  good. 
Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture, 
25;  in  timber,  20;  acres  tillable,  155. 
Small  orchard,  mostly  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  barley,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, corn,  potatoes.  Fences,  fair  con- 
dition. Oood-sized  house,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Hay  barn,  80x40;  grain  barn,  70x 
34;  sheds,  horse  barn,  hogpen,  chicken- 
house,  all  in  fair  condition.  Watered, 
house,  by  2  wells;  barns,  by  well;  fields, 
by  brook  5  miles  from  Owasco  Lake,  10 
miles  from  Cayuga  Lake.  Occupied  by 
tenant;  lease  expires  April  1,  1914.  A 
good,  productive  farm.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, owner  lives  at  a  distance  from  farm 
and  cannot  care  for  it.  Price,  $10,000. 
Terms  to  suit  purchaser.  Address 
Henry  M.  Jewett,  agent,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY 

Area,  1,099  square  miles.  Population,  105,126.  Annual  precipitation,  39.09  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  50.3°.  Number  of  farms,  7,500.  Average  price  of  farm 
land  per  acre,  $58.38.    County  seat,  Mayville. 

Located  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  state  bordering  on  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie. 

The  surface  features  are  mostly  hilly  and  rolling  upland.  A  bluff  of  20  or  30 
feet  elevation  extends  along  the  lake  front,  and  from  its  summit  the  land  spreads 
out  in  an  undulating  region,  gradually  rising  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles. 
This  comparatively  level  tract  is  bordered  by  the  declivities  of  a  hilly  upland  which 
covers  the  central  and  southern  portions  of -the  county.  These  uplands  are  broken 
by  deep  valleys.  The  county  is  well  watered,  there  being  several  small  lakes  in  the 
highlands.  The  soil  of  the  uplands  is  principally  clay,  mixed  with  disintegrate  shale, 
generally  known  as  flat  gravel.  In  the  valleya  is  found  a  fine  quality  of  sandy  and 
gravelly  loam  mixed  with  alluvium.  Along  the-  lake  shore  is  a  strip  of  very  pro- 
ductive clay  loam.  The  uplands  of  the  county  are  all  arable  to  their  summits.  This 
is  the  greatest  grape  producing  county  in  the  United  States.  The  last  census  shows 
that  3,582  carloads  of  grapes,  1,225,000  gallons  of  grape  juice  and  750,000,000  gallons 
of  wine  were  produced  on  the  35,000  acres  of  vineyard  land.  The  otlier  leading 
products  are  as  follows:  corn,  500,850  bushels;  oats,  846,513  bushels;  buckwheat, 
257,341  bushels;  barley,  36.302  bushels;  wheat,  19,370  bushels;  potatoes,  778.277 
bushels;  hay  and  forage,  228,007  tons.  In  respect  to  livestock  the  number  of  farms 
reporting  domestic  animals  is  6,063,  classified  as  follows:  dairv  cows.  40,648;  horses, 
17,363 ;  swine,  20,757 :  sheep,  14,294 :  poultry,  325,621.  There  were  produced  23,384,208 
gallons  of  milk.  The  total  receipts  for  sale  of  dairy  products  was  $2,034,455. 
Valuation  of  all  farm  property  is  given  as  $43,738,490,  an  increase  of  41.8  per  cent, 
since  1900. 

The  county  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  lines  of  transportation.  There  are  277 
district  schools  in  the  county  besides  the  graded  and  high  schools  in  the  villages. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  a^ont  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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These  are  all  of  the  same  hic^h  standing  demanded  by  the  state.  Churches  of  all 
denominations  are  scattered  throughout  the  county.  There  are  forty  agricultural 
organizations,  thirty-six  miles  of  state  road  and  1,896  miles  of  improved  highway. 
The  county  ranks  first  in  grapes,  second  in  currants,  and  fourth  in  poultry. 


TOWN    OF    ARK  WRIGHT 
Population   843 

No.  114  —  Farm  of  356  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Cassadaga  P.  O.,  R.  D.  31; 
6  miles  from  railway  station  at  Laona, 
on  line  of  D.  A.  V.*&  P.  R.  R.;  school 
across  street;  2  miles  from  churches; 
6  miles  from  milk  station;  butter  fac- 
tory across  street.  Highways,  some- 
what hilly  but  good.  Nearest  large  vil- 
lage, Fredonia,  population  5,285,  8  miles 
distant,  reached  bv  highway.  Surface, 
hilly.  Altitude,  about  1,500  feet.  Soil 
volusia  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in 
natural  pasture,  80;  in  timber,  120, 
hemlock,  maple  and  beech;  acres  till- 
able, 120.  Fruit,  500  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  oats,  com  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  barbed  Avire,  good  condition. 
New  house,  30x40,  running  water.  New 
barn,  40x60;  old  barn,  35x75;  hogpen, 
20x30;  henhouse,  15x15,  nearly  new. 
Spring  piped  to  trough,  then  to  barn, 
over  a  dozen  springs.  Farm  is  9  miles 
from  Lake  Erie.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  cannot  attend 
to  farm.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms,  one- 
third  cash.  Address  Rosie  E.  Pierce, 
care  C.  D.  ^ssions,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  BUSTI 
Population   2,136 

No.  115  —  Farm  of  159  acres;  located 
about  6  miles  from  Jamestown  P.  O.,  R. 
D.  79,  and  railway  station,  line  of  Erie 
R.  R.  and  J.  C.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  Vj  mile 
from  school,  1'^  miles  from  churches. 
3  miles  from  butter  factory,  milk  wagon 
passes  farm,  8  miles  from  milk  con- 
densing plant.  Highways  somewhat 
hilly.  Surface  of  farm  level  and  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,500  ft.  Soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  ni'^adow,  40;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 50;  in  timber,  70,  beech,  maple  and 
hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  an 
old  orchard  of  50  apple  trees,  young 
pear,  cherry  and  plum  trees  not  yet 
bearmg  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire, 
fair  condition.  An  old  farm  house  with 
6  rooms  downstairs  and  4  upstairs, 
woodshed  attached.  Outbuildings,  three 
barns,  one  26x30  and  two  30x40.  Wa- 
tered, house  by  first-class  drilled  well, 
fields,  by  spring  and  stream.     Occupied 


by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owners 
cannot  attend  to  farm.  Price  $35  per 
acre.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  payments  on 
balance  must  be  completed  in  10  years. 
A  reduction  in  price  would  be  made  for 
a  cash  sale.  Address  Edwin  Tut  tie  or 
P^unice  E.  Tuttle,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  R. 
D.  79, 

No.  116  —  Farm  of  100  acres,  located 
6  miles  from  Jamestown  P.  O.,  R.  D.  79, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Erie,  J. 

C.  &  L.  E.  and  D.  A.  V.  &  P.  Railroads, 
l\^  miles  from  churches;  ^/^  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  butter  factory; 
milk  wagon  passes  door;  8  miles  from 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways  some- 
what hilly.  Surface  of  farm  level  and 
slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,500 
ft.  Soil,  chiy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  10. 
Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  an  old  apple 
orchard  of  about  25  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc.  Fences, 
wire,  fair.  House,  2  stories,  32x28,  needs 
some  repairs.  Outbuildings,  henhouse, 
barn  30x40,  fair  condition.  Watered  by 
well,  springs  and  stream.  Reason  for 
selling,  owners  cannot  attend  to  farm. 
Price,  $35  per  acre.  Terms,  $1,000  cash, 
payments  on  balance  must  be  completed 
in  10  years.  A  liberal  discount  will  be 
made  for  cash.  Address  Edwin  Tuttle 
or  Eunice  Tuttle,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  R. 

D.  79. 

TOWN    OB'    CARROLL 

Population  1,564 

No.  117  —  Farm  of  93  acres;  %  mile 
north  from  Frewsburg  P.  O.,  on  line 
of  D.  A.  V.  &  P.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
station;  %  mile  from  school;  %  mile 
from  Methodist  church  and  4  other 
churches;  R.  D.  84.  Highways,  good, 
level  roads.  5^^  miles  from  Jamestown, 
population  31,297,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Occupied  by  owner.  Surface, 
level.  Soil,  mostly  gravelh  'oam,  little 
clav.  Acres  in  meadow,  61  n  natural 
pasture,  30.  Some  Avood  in  pasture; 
have  sold  a  quantity  of  hemlock  and 
pine  timber,  but  have  reserved  enough 
for  use  of  farm.  About  40  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  oats,  corn,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, buckwheat,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences, 
mostly  barbed  wire,  good  condition, 
some  woven  wire.     House,  upright,  16x 
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26;  S.  L.,  18x26;  E.  L.,  16x20;  10  rooms. 
Horse  barn,  30x40;  cow  barn,  40x44;  in 
good  condition.  House  watered  by  well; 
barns,  by  well;  fields,  by  two  brooks  and 
a  spring.  Conewango  Creek  forms  the 
northwest  boundary  of  farm.  Frewsburg 
is  a  thriving  little  village  in  which  are  4 
sawmills  and  1  canning  factory.  The 
Merrill  Soule  Co.  is  erecting  a  milk 
powder  factory  at  a  cost  of  $75,000. 
The  Jamestown  &  Warren  trolley  runs 
through  the  village.  The  Delaware  & 
Eastern  R.  R.  will  soon  run  within 
3  miles  of  the  farm  to  Gilboa,  a  town 
of  250  inhabitants,  wliere  there  will  be 
a  depot.  Farm  is  beautifully  located. 
All  meadows  are  mowed  with  macliin- 
ery  and  raked  with  horse  rake.  Tele- 
phone in  house.  Price,  $75  per  acre. 
Terms,  %  or  more  cash,  balance  on  bond 
or  mortgage.  Reasons  for  selling, 
owner  a  widow  and  in  poor  health. 
Name  and  address  of  owner,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Dingley,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OP    CHABI.OTTE 
Population  1,258 

No.  118  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
4^  miles  from  Sinclairville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
40;  5  , miles  fiom  railway  station  at 
Sinclairville,  on  line  of  D.  A.  V.  & 
P.  R.  R. ;  iVi  miles  from  school;  2  miles 
from  Methodist  church;  %  mile  from 
butter  factory;  5  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Jamestown,  population  31,21)7,  16  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface,  level.  Soil,  yellow  loam,  dark 
loam  and  gravel.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber, 
20,  maple;  acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  currants, 
strawberries  and  raspberries.  Best 
adapted  to  grass,  oats,  barley,  corn, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  buckwheat  and  mil- 
let. Fences,  woven  wire.  Good  house, 
nearly  new,  15  rooms.  Outbuildings, 
new;  cow  barn,  42x60;  horse  barn, 
30x40;  henhouse,  16x.")0;  storehouse, 
20x28;  sugar  house;  3  sheepbarns,  one, 
12x38,  one,  12x45,  and  one,  18x15. 
Watered  by  well  and  springs.  This 
property  is  14  miles  from  Chautauqua 
Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
Belling,  advanced  age  of  the  owner. 
Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  $4,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  S.  B.  Irwin, 
Sinclairville,  N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 


•No.  119  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Cassadaga  P.  O.,  R.  D.  32 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  A.  V. 
&  P.  R.  R.;  20  rods  from  school;  2  miles 
from  church;  l^/i  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory and  cheese  factory;  4  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  slightly  rolling.  Altitude, 
about  1,900  feet.  Soil,  gravel  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 50.  Sugar  bush.  Acres  tillable, 
25.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  oats,  corn,  potatoes  and  buckwheat. 
Good  fences.  House,  11  rooms,  good 
condition.  Two  barns,  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  and  barns  by  well,  fields 
by  brooks  and  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms, 
$1,000  down,  balance  on  reasonable 
terms.  Address  Eckstrom  and  Frank, 
agents,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


TOWN   OF  CHAUTAUQUA. 
Population   3,515 

No.  120 — Farm  of  47  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Mayville  P.  O.;  1  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Mayville,  on 
line  of  Penn.  R.  R,;  %  mile  from 
school;  ^  mile  from  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran  and  Methodist  churches;  about 
3  miles  from  butter  factory;  ^  mile 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Mayville,  popula- 
tion, 1,122,  reached  by  highway  or  trol- 
ley. Surface,  rolling;  easy  grade;  can 
all  be  worked.  Soil,  good.  Acres  in 
meadow,  over  20;  in  natural  pasture, 
about  20;  in  timber,  about  7,  beech, 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit,  50 
apple  trees,  150  grapevines  (a  good  farm 
for  grapes).  Best  adapted  to  hay  and 
grain.  Fences,  wire  and  rail.  House, 
I'/^-story,  1  story  wing;  12  rooms.  Six 
buildings  on  farm:  horse  barn,  22x30,  in 
fair  condition;  cow  barn,  large  enough 
for  8  head  of  cattle;  hen  house,  1^ 
stories;  hall,  24x40,  2  stories;  building, 
IY2  stories.  House  watered  by  pump  in 
kitchen;  barns  from  house.  One  mile 
from  Chautauqua  Lake.  Higliways  on 
two  sides  of  farm,  trolley  car  on  iiigh- 
way  in  front  of  house.  Can  liave  natural 
gas  for  fuoL  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  has  other  business. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  whole  or  half  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.    Name  and  address 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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of  o^/ne^,  M.  F.  Jacobsen,  501  East  6th 
Street,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

No.  121  —  Farm  of  133  acres;  2  miles 
from  Hart  field  P.  O.,  R.  D.  44,  and  from 
railway  station  at  Hartfield  on  line  of 
Chautauqua  Lake  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  Union,  Christian 
and  Episcopal  churches;  1  mile  from 
cheese  factory.  Highways,  good,  but 
hilly.  Nearest  village,  Mayville,  popula- 
tion, 1,122,  distant  4  miles,  reached  by 
highways.  Surface,  pastures  hilly, 
meadows  level  and  rolling.  Soil,  black 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  45;  in  natural 
pasture,  about  55;  in  timber,  30  to  40, 
beech,  maple,  ash,  basswood  and  cherry. 
Acres  tillable,  about  100.  Fruit,  a  large 
number  of  apple  trees,  choice  varieties, 
a  few  fine  pear  trees,  few  peaches  and 
other  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  grass,  corn, 
oats,  etc.  Fences,  a  few  rail,  the  rest 
wire,  in  fair  condition.  House,  upright, 
32x25;  wing,  18x50.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
40x50 ;  stable,  40x50 ;  horse  barn,  25x30 ; 
corn  barn,  20x20;  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  well;  barns  and  fields 
by  spring  and  streams.  Chautauqua 
Lake,  2  miles  away.  This  farm  is  wdl 
watered,  lying  in  a  sheltered  location 
with  excellent  timber  and  buildings  in 
pood  condition.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  this  property  is 
owned  and  occupied  by  a  widow  and 
her  daughter,  who  cannot  conduct  farm. 
Price,  $35  per  acre.  Terms,  one-half 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
M.  L.  Mallery,  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 

No.  122  —  Farm  of  140  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  Sherman  P.  O.;  IV2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Sherman,  on 
line  of  Penn.  R.  R.;  Mi  mil©  ^rom 
school;  2  miles  from  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  Methodist  and  Universalist 
churches;  11^  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  powdered  milk  factory;  2  miles 
from  condensing  plant.  Highways,  part 
hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  city,  James- 
town, population,  31,297,  20  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Sur- 
face, rolling.  Soil,  good.  Acres  in 
meadow,  45;  in  natural  pasture,  85;  in 
timber,  8,  hemlock,  cherry,  ash,  beech 
and  maple;  acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit, 
40  apple  and  3  pear  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  grass,  oats,  corn,  buckwheat.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail,  in  good  condition.  House, 
upright,  24x32,  1  Ms-story  wing,  18x32,  in 


fair  condition.  Cow  barn,  50x70,  remod- 
eled 2  years  ago,  basement  with  cement 
fioor,  swing  stanchions  for  24  head  of 
stock,  water  basins;  additions  on  cow 
barn,  15x60  and  22x40;  horse  barn, 
24x40,  leanto,  12x40,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  watered  by  drilled  well;  barns, 
by  drilled  well  pumped  by  windmill; 
fields,  by  stream  and  springs.  Eight 
miles  from  Chautauqua  Lake.  A  good 
dairy  farm;  keeps  20  cows  and  a  team. 
Joining  property  a  tract  of  timber  of  33 
acres  which  owner  would  sell.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms, 
$2,000  cash,  balance  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage at  5  per  cent.  Address  C.  M. 
Myrick,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 

*No.  123  —  Farm  of  100  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  Mayville  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Penn.  R.  R.,  3  miles 
from  school  and  churches,  3  miles  from 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in  timber,  20,  sec- 
ond growth,  hard  wood.  Acres  tillable, 
75.  Adapted  to  general  farming.  House, 
12  rooms.  Outbuildings,  cow  barn, 
36x60;  horse  barn,  30x36;  granary, 
26x30;  hog  house,  12x20;  silo,  12x24. 
Watered  by  well  and  running  water. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms,  half  cash.  Address  E.  C.  Dela- 
plain,  agent,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   ELLICOTT 
Population   4,371 

No.  124  —  Farm  of  75  acres,  2%  miles 
from  Jamestown  P.  O.,  on  line  of  Erie 
R.  R.;  2%  miles  from  station;  %  mile 
(all  denominations)  ;  R.  D.  76,  James- 
town. Good  roads.  Nearest  city,  James- 
town, population,  about  32,000,  reached 
by  highway  and  street  car  in  southerly 
direction.  Unoccupied.  Surface,  rolling 
slightly  and  level.  Soil,  loam,  slightly 
sandy.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,  10;  in  timber,  5;  acres  tillable, 
65.  Fruit,  6  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  hay.  Fences,  50 
acres  surrounded  by  wire  fence.  House, 
old,  2  stories,  in  poor  condition. 
Small  old  barn  in  poor  condition.  House 
watered  by  good  spring;  fields,  by  good 
springs,  never  dry;  2^2  miles  from  Chau- 
tauqua Lake;    i/4  mile  from  Cassadaga 


•  Indicates  farm  Is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Creek.  Many  fanners  in  this  neighbor- 
hood have  paid  for  farms  by  raising 
strawberries  and  other  garden  truck  and 
selling  in  the  city.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  is  not  a  farmer;  also  has  another 
farm  in  same  place.  Price,  $50  to  $60  an 
acre.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser;  prefer 
small  payment.  Name  and  address  of 
owner,  R.  N.  Blanchard,  M.  D.,  James- 
town, N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  ELLIXOTON 
Population    1.235 

No.  125  —  Farm  of  129  acres,  2  miles 
from  Ellington  P.  O.;  2^^  miles  from 
Kennedy  station  and  R.  I).;  120  acres 
meadow  and  pasture;  9  acres  timber.  A 
good  dairy  farm  and  said  to  be  very 
cheap  at  price  asked.  Watered  by 
springs  and  artesian  well.  Fences,  in 
good  condition.  House,  18x36,  wing, 
18x20,  in  good  condition.  Barns,  26x46 
and  30x40,  basement  stable  and  cement 
floor,  in  good  condition.  Good  silo,  12 
ft.  in  diameter  and  30  ft.  high.  Price, 
$35  per  acre.  Terms  easy.  Address  G.  G. 
Gilbert,  Ellington,  N.  Y..  Owner  will 
rent  on  shares  or  for  cash. 

TOWN  OF  FRENCH  CREEK 
Population   882 

No.  126  —  Farm  of  209  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Clymer  P.  0.,  R.  D.  58; 
8%  miles  from  railway  station  at  Cly- 
mer, on  line  of  Penn.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  3V^  miles  from  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian  churches;  3%  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Soil,  gravel  and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  84;  timber,  70, 
hemlock,  elm,  maple,  basswood  and 
beech;  acres  tillable,  all  except  wood- 
land. Fruit,  apples  and  pears.  Best 
adapted  to  grass,  corn,  oats,  barley,  buck- 
wheat and  potatoes.  Fences,  board,  rail 
and  wire.  House,  28x32,  with  ell,  16x24, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
50x59,  basement,  with  stable  for  36  head 
cattle,  fair  condition;  horse  barn,  30x40; 
hog  house  and  hen  house.  Watered  bv 
well,  brook  and  spring.  French  Creek 
on  north  of  farm.  Occupied  by  owner 
and  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $7,000.  Terms 
easv.  Address  C.  W.  Kennedv,  Clymer, 
N.  v.,  R.  D.  58.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  HARMONY 
Population  2,847 

No.  127  —  Farm  of  153^^  acres;  lo- 
cated 4  miles  from  Clymer  P.  O.,  R.  D. 


61 ;  4  miles  from  railway  station  at  Pan- 
ama, on  line  of  Penn  R.  R.,  also  5  miles 
from  Bear  Lake  on  Erie;  1  mile  from 
school;  1%  miles  from  Free  Baptist;  3% 
miles  from  Methodist  and  Reg.  Baptist 
churches;  3%  miles  from  butter  factory; 
3%  miles  from  cheese  factory;  4  miles 
from  milk  station;  10  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est village,  Panama,  population,  337,  3^ 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face features  of  farm,  part  rolling,  % 
level.  Soil,  loam  and  gravel.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture,  70;  in 
timber,  30,  beech,  maple,  ash,  hemlock 
and  basswood;  acres  tillable,  70.  Fruit 
125  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  grass. 
Fences,  rail  and  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  32x28,  in  good  condition.  Barn, 
62x47 ;  barn,  60x40 ;  hog  pen,  16x24 ;  hen 
house,  16x12;  milk  house,  12x18;  shop, 
16x24;  wood  house,  16x24.  House 
watered  by  spring;  barns,  by  creek,  and 
fields,  by  creek;  12  miles  from  Lake 
Chautauqua.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  too  old  to  work 
the  farm.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  $1,000 
cash,  mortgage  for  balance  at  4Vff  with 
yearly  payments.  Name  and  address  of 
owner,  John  Emory,  Panama,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent  for  cash  or  with  option 
to  buy. 


No.  128  — Farm  of  113%  acres;  lo- 
cated 4  miles  from  Ashville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
65 ;  4  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ash- 
ville, on  line  of  Erie  R.  R. ;  school  on 
farm;  2  miles  from  Methodist  and  Bap- 
tist churches;  1%  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 4  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Jamestown, 
population,  about  32,000,  11%  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail,  trolley  or  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  part  level,  part 
rolling.  Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture.  50:  in 
timber,  29,  maple,  beech,  hemlock  and 
pine;  acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  188  apple, 
2  prune,  4  plum,  4  pear  and  2  cherry 
trees,  12  grapevines;  also  small  fruits. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  wheat  and 
grass.  Fences,  board,  rail  and  wire,  in 
good  condition.  House,  12  rooms,  in 
good  condition.  Barn,  40x48,  clap- 
boarded  and  painted;  barn,  36x86,  with 
basement;  tool  barn;  2  hen  houses;  3 
silos;  -milk  room  with  cement  floor,  all 
in  good  condition.  Watered,  house,  by 
well;  barns,  running  water  from  well  to 
cement   trough    in    barnyard;    fields   by 
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trout  brook;  4  miles  from  Chautauqua 
Lake.  This  farm  is  located  2  miles  from 
high  school.  Sugar  bush.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Price,  $50  per  acre.  Terms, 
^  down,  the  balance  on  time.  Address 
B.  W.  Lewis,  Ashville,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent  on  shares. 

No.  129  —  Farm  of  320  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Ashville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  64;  6 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Chautau- 
qua, on  line  of  J.  C.  &  L.  £.  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school,  %  mile  from  Method- 
ist church,  2  miles  to  other  churches,  2 
miles  from  milk  station,  6%  miles  from 
milk  condensing  plant  and  powdered 
milk  factory.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Jamestown,  12  miles  distant,  popu- 
lation, about  32,000,  reached  by  trolley 
and  highway.  Surface  of  farm  slightly 
rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,500  ft.  Soil, 
loam  and  gravel,  clay  sub-soil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  70;  in  natural  pasture,  50;  in 
timber,  70,  mostly  beech  and  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  200.  Fruit,  250  apple 
trees,  3  pear  trees  and  2  plum  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  wheat,  oats 
and  buckwheat.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  some 
rail,  good  condition.  House,  10  rooms, 
needs  slight  repairs.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
60x30;  wing,  48x50;  two  other  barns, 
30x40,  good  condition;  shop,  18x30,  goo<l 
condition;  4  smaller  buildings.  Watered, 
house  and  barn  by  well,  fields  by  living 
springs.  This  farm  is  3  miles  from  LaKe 
Chautauqua  and  trolley.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
owner.  Price,  $30  per  acre.  Terms, 
cash  or  part  cash.  Address  R.  M.  Hutch- 
inson, Ashville,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  64. 

TOWN    OF    POLAND 
Population   1,447 

No.  130  —  Farm  of  223%  acres ;  located 
4  miles  from  Frewsburg  P.  0.,  R.  D.  84; 
3%  miles  from  railway  station  at  Fal< 
coner  Junction,  on  line  of  Krie  &  D.  A. 
V.   &    P.   R.    R.;    80   rods   from   school; 

3  miles  from  churches ;  4  miles  from  but- 
ter factory;  3  miles  from  milk  station; 

4  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Jamestown, 
population,  about  32,000,  distant  G  miles, 
reached  by  highway  and  trolley.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  meadows  and  upland.  Soil, 
excellent.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in 
natural  pasture,  123;  acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  30  trees.  Adapted  to  almost  all 
kinds  of  crops.  Fences,  wire  and  stumps. 
Houses,  2,  in  fair  condition.     Barns,  4 


barns  and  outbuildings.  Watered,  house, 
by  pipes  from  spring;  barns,  by  pipes 
from  springs,  and  fields  by  creek.  Chau- 
tauqua Lake,  7  miles  from  farm.  Cone- 
wango  creek  runs  through  meadows. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Tenant's  lease  in- 
cludes agreement  of  release  in  case  of 
sale  of  farm.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
living  at  a  distance  too  great  to  look 
after  the  farm  personally.  Price,  $10,000. 
Terms,  part  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
if  desired.  Terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 
Address  A.  D.  Betts,  Downing  Avenue, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

No.  131  —  Farm  of  105  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Kennedy  P.  0.,  R.  D.  72 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Erie 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school  and  Prot- 
estant churches;  2  miles  from  butter 
factory;  %  mile  from  cheese  factory  and 
milk  station;  7%  miles  from  milk  con- 
densing plant.  Nearest  city,  Jamestown, 
population,  about  32,000,  9  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  state  road. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Good  soil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture, 
55;  in  timber,  1.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  75  apple,  2  cherry,  5  pear  and  3 
plum  trees,  also  10  current  bushes. 
Adapted  to  any  crop  grown  in  this  cli- 
mate. Fences,  wire,  good.  House,  9 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  30x65,  with  wing,  35x38;  shed, 
14x38,  good  condition;  hen  house,  10x18; 
hen  and  hog  house,  16x50.  Watered, 
house  and  barn,  by  well;  fields,  by 
spring.  This  farm  is  9  miles  from  Chau- 
tauqua Lake.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$4,000.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser.  Ad- 
dress Anderson  Gilbert,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent  on  shares. 

TOWN  OF  POBTLAND 

Population    3,058 

No.  132  —  Farm  of  30  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Brocton  P.  O.  and  ship- 
ping station  on  line  of  P.  &  E.  R.  R.; 
1%  miles  from  school  and  Protestant 
churches.  Highways,  level,  well  graded 
roads.  Neart'st  large  villages,  Brocton, 
population,  2,000,  and  Dunkirk,  9  miles, 
population,  17.000,  reached  by  railroad 
and  trolley.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil, 
gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow  7.  All 
tillable.  Fruit,  15  acres  of  grapes. 
Adapted  to  fruits  or  general  farm  crops. 
House,  7  rooms,  good  condition.  Base- 
ment barn,  26x36,  new  roof,  cement  floor, 
good  condition.    Watered,  by  well.    Thia 
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farm  is  2  miles  from  Lake  Erie.  Unoc- 
cupied. Reason  for  selling,  owner  lias 
two  farms.  This  farm  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  road,  has  fine  maple  drive  the  en- 
tire length.  The  trees  are  large  and 
beautiful,  140  of  them,  can  be  tapped 
and  syrup  made  for  family  use.  Price, 
$6,000.  Terms,  part  cash,  balance  on 
easy  terms.  Address  VVm.  Walden, 
Brocton,  N.  Y. 

No.  133  —  Farm  of  26  acres;  located  6 
miles  from  Westfield  P.  O.,  R.  D.  20  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Lake  Shore 
Ry.;  1  mile  from  shipping  station,  on 
line  of  Lake  Shore  Ry.,  close  to  school, 
2  miles  from  Protestant  church,  %  mile 
from  street  car  line.  State  road.  Near- 
est city,  Dunkirk,  17  miles  distant,  popu- 
lation, about  17,000,  reached  by  rail. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  about 
1,100  ft.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  5;  in  natural  pasture,  3;  in 
timber,  2;  second  growth.  Acres  till- 
able, 23.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees,  9  acres 
of  grapes,  25  cherry  trees,  ^^  acre  of 
black  berries  and  plenty  of  other  fruit 
for  home  use.  Besir  adapted  to  fruits 
and  berries.  House,  large,  14  rooms. 
Outbuildings:  barn.  30x40,  with  shed. 
12x30,  packing  house,  20x40,  with  shed. 
Watered,  house  and  barns,  by  wells; 
fields,  bv  running  water.     Lake  Erie  is 

1  mile  from  farm.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $4,200  for  farm,  or  will  include 
team  and  tools  for  $4,800.  Terms,  can 
arrange  terms  satisfactory  to  responsible 
parties.  Address  Albert  Napper,  R.  D, 
20,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SHERMAN 
Population   1,566 

*No.  134 — Farm  of  140  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Slierman  P.  O.,  IV^  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Sherman,  on 
line  of  Penn.  R.  R.;  school  next  to  farm, 
2  miles  from  Protestant  churches,  3  miles 
from  cheese  factory,  IV^  miles  from  milk 
powder  factory;  2  miles  from  milk  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Eight 
miles  from  Chautauqua,  a  noted  summer 
resort,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  about 
1,300  ft.  Soil,  gravel  and  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  92 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
4;  in  timber,  7.  Acres  tillable,  133. 
Fruit.  5  trees,  apples  and  pears.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatoes  and  general 
crops.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good  con- 
dition.    HouHC.  8  rooms,  fair  condition. 


Outbuildings:  1  basement  barn,  cement 
floor,  50x70;  leanto,  22x40;  shed,  16x40; 
tool  house,  20x40;  shed,  16x40.  Watered, 
house  by  well,  barns  by  well  and  wind- 
mill, fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  $2,000 
down,  balance  at  5%,  Address  Eckstrom 
and  Frank,  agents,  13-14  Gokey  Bldg., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  STOCKTON 
Population  1,781 

•No.  135  — Farm  of  208%  acres;  lo- 
cated ll^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Ga-ssadaga,  on  line  of  D.  A.  V.  and  P.  R. 
R. ;  %  mile  from  Stockton  Village.  Farm 
in  good  state  of  cultivation.  Old  house. 
Large  barns  will  accommodate  50  head 
of  cattle  and  6  horses,  good  condition. 
$1,000  worth  of  farming  tools  go  with 
the  farm.  Some  timber.  This  farm  is 
about  12  mifes  from  Lake  Erie.  Price, 
$7,000.  Terms,  good  payment  down,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage,  long  time.  Address  S. 
Ray  Fairbanks,  agent,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  136  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  lo- 
cated 1  mile  west  of  Stockton  Village; 
6  miles  from  Brocton  Village;  3  miles 
from  Bear  Lake.  Fine  buildings.  Every- 
thing in  good  state  of  repair.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Reason  for  selling,  to 
close  an  estate.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms 
upon  application.  Address  S.  Ray  Fair- 
banks, agent,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  WESTFIELD 
Population    4,481 

No.  137  —  Farm  of  77  acres;  located 
IVj  miles  from  VN'estfield  P.  O.,  R.  D.  20, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Lake 
Shore  R.  K. ;  1^  miles  from  school  and 
Protestant  churches.  Highways  in  good 
condition.  Nearest  city,  Dunkirk,  17 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  -high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude, 
about  1,100  feet.  Soil,  clay  and  sandy 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  8,  all  tillable. 
Fruit,  19  acres  of  grapcH,  6  acres  orchard, 
40  acres  in  general  farm  land,  4  acres 
alfalfa.  Best  adapted  to  fruit  and  ber- 
ries. Brick  house,  13  rooms,  fair  condi- 
tion. Large  and  practically  new  barn 
with  basement  for  20  cattle.  Watered 
by  well  and  creek.  This  farm  borders  on 
Lake  Erie;  good  boating,  bathing  and 
fishing.  Reastm  for  selling,  advanced  age 
and  ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  .$250  per 
acre.  Terms,  V.i,  down.  Address  Walter 
Persons,  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  R  D.  20. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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No.   138  —  Farm  of  80  acres;   located 
4  miles  from  VVestfield  P.  O.,  R.  D.  20; 

3  miles  from  railway  station  at  West^ 
tield,  on  line  of  L.  S.  Ry. ;  3  miles  from 
school,  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches. 
Highways  good.  Nearest  city,  Dunkirk, 
17  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
trolley.  Surface  of  farm,  level  on  lake 
front.  Altitude,  about  1,100  feet.  Soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  12;  in 
natural  pasture,  67 ;  in  timber,  about  25, 
second  growth,  hard  wood.  Acres  tilla- 
ble, about  50.  Fruit,  33  acres  of  grapes, 
P^  acres  of  berries,  200  bearing  apple 
trees,  all  kinds  of  fruit  for  home  use. 
Best  adapted  to  fruit.  House,  12  rooms, 
furnace.  Outbuildings,  new  30x40  barn, 
cement  blocks,  also  other  outbuildings. 
Watered,  house  and  barn  by  well,  fields 
by  streams.  This  farm  borders  on  Lake 
Erie.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $12,- 
000.  Terms,  safe  payment  down,  balance 
on  easv  terms.  Address  E.  W.  Bacon, 
VVestfield,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  20. 

No.  139  —  Farm  of  90  acres;  located  4 
miles  from  VVestfield  K  O. ;  %  mile  to 
station  Ripley,  on  line  Lake  Shore  Ry. ; 
sciiool  next  to  farm;  3  miles  from  Cath- 
olic and  Proestant  churches,  with  trolley 
State  road.  Nearest  city,  Dunkirk,  22 
miles  distant,  population  about  17,000; 
reached  by  rail  and  trolley.  Surface  of 
farm  level  but  well  drained.  Altitude 
about  700  feet.  Soil,  sandy  and  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  15;  in  natural 
pasture,  10;  all  tillable.  Fruit,  50  acres 
grapes.  Adapted  to  fruit  and  berries. 
House,  large,  poor  condition,  but  can  be 
repaired.  Outbuildings  large,  but  need 
some  repairs.  VV'atered  by  well.  Lake 
Erie  about  V2  nule  from  house.  Occupied. 
Reason  for  selling,  owned  by  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Company,  and  for  sale  be- 
cause thev  have  decided  to  do  no  more 
farming.  Price,  $1G0  per  acre.  Terms, 
V2  cash.  Address  Welch  Grape  Juice 
Company,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

*No.  140  —  Farm  of  230  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Westfield  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
21 ;   10  rods  from  Penn.  railway  station, 

4  trains  daily  to  BufTalo  and  Pittsburg; 
\%  miles  from  school;  1%  miles  from 
Protestant  church;  4  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  cheese  factory;  10  rods  to 
milk  station.  Highways  somewhat  hilly 
but   good.      Nearest    city,    Dunkirk,    17 


miles  distant,  population  about  17,000, 
reached  by  rail.  Surface  of  farm  rolling.* 
Altitude  about  1,500  feet.  Soil,  gravel 
and  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40; 
in  natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber,  30, 
second  growth  hardwood.  Acres  tillable, 
175.  Fruit,  16  acres  of  grapes,  500  win- 
ter pear  trees,  10  apple,  20  cherry,  20 
prune  and  plum  trees.  Adapted  to  all 
general  farm  crops,  good  alfalfa  land. 
Fences  in  good  condition.  House,  12 
rooms,  steam  heat,  natural  gas,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  one  barn  40x90 
with  ell  20x50,  2  silos  12x25,  large  barn 
has  basement,  stanchions  for  30  cows. 
Watered  by  springs.  Lake  Erie  is  3 
miles  distant.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner. 
For  price  and  terms,  address  E.  Oi  Dela- 
plain,  agent,  5  Welch  Block,  Westfield, 
N.  Y. 

No.  141  —  Farm  of  105  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Westfield  P.  O.,  R.  D.  24; 
1%  miles  from  railway  station  at  West- 
field,  on  line  of  Lake  Shore  Ry.;  2  miles 
from  school  and  churches.  Surface  of 
farm  slightly  rolling.  Altitude  550  feet. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadows,  12; 
in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  12, 
mostly  small  hardwood.  Acres  tillable, 
75.  Fruit,  about  125  apple  trees,  25 
acres  of  grapes,  a  few  pear  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit,  corn,  grass,  oats  and 
wheat.  Fences  mostly  rail  and  wire, 
poor  condition.  House,  22x32  with  ell 
18x24;  woodshed  12x20,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  shed,  packing  hoiil^e, 
2  stories.  Watered  by  well,  crt^ek  and 
lake.  This  farm  borders  on  Lake  Erie. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $140  per  acre. 
Terms,  cash  or  part  cash.  Address  M. 
A.  Wilson,  W^estfield,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

No.  142  —  Farm  of  25  acres;  located 
in  VVestfield,  on  line  of  Lake  Shore  Ry. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil,  gravel  loam, 
5  acres  in  meadow,  all  tillable.  Fruit,  9 
acres  of  grapes,  IV^  acres  of  cherries, 
large  tract  of  currants,  red  raspberries, 
pears,  peaches,  apples  and  strawberries. 
Kest  adapted  to  fruit  and  berries.  House, 
modern,  14  rooms,  electric  and  gas  light, 
bath,  furnace  and  all  conveniences;  3 
minutes'  walk  from  trollev.  Outbuild- 
ings,  good  barn,  electric  lights,  also  cow 
barn,  hen  house,  etc.  Watered,  house 
and  barn  by  city  water.     Lake  Erie   l 


♦  Indicates  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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mile  distant.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  advanced  age  and  ill 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $17,500.  Ad- 
dress A.  H.  Harris,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

*  No.  143  —  Farm  of  76  acres ;  located 
2Y2  miles  from  Westfield  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Lake  Shore  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school ;  2*4  miles  from  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  churches;  3  miles 
from  cheese  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways  good.  Surface  of  farm  gen- 
erally level,  part  slightly  rolling.  Soil, 
gravel  and  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
25,  all  tillable.  Fruit,  20  apple  and  5 
cherry  trees,  10  acres  of  vineyard.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit  and  general  crops 
Fairly  good  house,  needs  some  repairs. 
Good  basement  barn  40x60.  Watered, 
house  and  barn  by  well,  fields  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  and  poor  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $4,500.  Terms  $1,500  cash,  bal- 
ance on  long  time  at  69^.  Address  E.  C. 
Delaplain,  agent,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

*  No.  144  —  Farm  of  29  acres ;  located 
1%  miles  from  Westfield  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Lake  Shore  R. 
R. ;  1^  miles  from  high  school,  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches.  Highways  in 
excellent  condition.  Surface  of  farm 
slightly  rolling.  Soil,  sandy  and  grav- 
elly loam,  all  tillable.  Fruit,  place  all 
set  to  fruit  trees  and  grapes,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums  and  prunes.  No 
buildings.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close 
an  estate.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  $1,000 
cash,  balance  on  time  at  60^.  Address 
Ef  C.  Delaplain,  agent,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

•No.  145 — Farm  of  30  acres;  located 
3  miletr  from  Westfield  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Lake  Shore  R.  R. ;  3 
milejs  from  high  school,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches.  Highways  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
Soil,  sandy  and  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  15,  nearly  all  tillable.  Fruit, 
only  »  Hmall  quantity  for  home  use.  Es- 
pecially adapted  to  fruits.  Good  small 
house,  6  rooms.  Medium  size  barn,  fair 
condition.  Watered,  house  bv  well  and 
cistern,  barn  by  well,  fields  by  stream. 
This  farm  is  on  the  bank  of  T^ake  Erie. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  soiling, 
owner  engagcnl  in  other  business.  Price, 
$4,800.    Terms,  *4  cash,  balance  on  long 


time.  There  is  good  boating,  bathing  and 
fishing.  Address  £.  C.  De&plain,  agent, 
W^eatfield,  N.  Y. 

No.  146  —  Farm  of  180  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Sherman  P.  0.;  4  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Ripley  Crossing, 
on  line  of  Lake  Shore  and  M.  S.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  country  churches 
nearby;  milk  wagon  passes  farm;  3  to  5 
miles  from  cheese  factories.  Good  soil, 
very  few  stones.  About  ^  of  farm  tilla- 
ble, Yi  in  natural  pasture  and  timber, 
mostly  hardwood.  Fruit,  part  old  and 
part  new  orchard,  variety  of  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farm  crops.  Fences 
mostly  barbed  wire.  Large  roomy  farm 
house  with  two  verandas.  Outbuildings, 
barn  40x100  with  addition;  modern  barn 
with  silo;  100  ton  hay  barn;  granary; 
basement  stables.  Watered  by  well, 
spring  and  creek.  Cement  milk  house 
with  drilled  well;  drilled  well  in  barn 
with  windmill,  also  gasoline  pumping 
outfit  in  milk  house.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  owner  retiring 
from  business.  R.  F.  D.  daily.  Tele- 
phone in  house.  Price,  $6,500.  Terms, 
safe  payment  down.  Address  Hermon  L. 
Kent,  72  South  Portage  Street,  W'est- 
field,  N.  Y., 

No.  147  —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
8%  miles  from  Westfield  P.  O. ;  4%  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Ripley  Crossing, 
on  line  of  L.  S.  and  M.  S.  railroads;  ^ 
mile  from  school;  3  miles  from  churches; 
5  miles  from  milk  station  and  milk  con- 
densing plant;  milk  wagon  passes  farm. 
Surface  of  farm,  slightly  sloping.  Soil, 
fine  and  productive.  Most  of  farm  in 
meadow,  nearly  all  tillable.  Fruit,  an 
apple  orchard.  Best  adapted  to  general 
farming  and  dairying.  Fences  mostly 
barbed  wire.  Farm  house,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  two  barns,  hen  and 
hog  house.  Watered,  house  and  barns  by 
well,  fields  by  creek.  This  farm  is  5^ 
miles  from  Lake  Erie.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  owner  retiring 
from  business.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  % 
to  %  down.  Address  Hermon  L.  Kent, 
72  South  Portage  Street,  W'cstfield 
N.  Y. 

♦No.  148  —  Farm  of  170  acres;  lo- 
cated 2%  miles  from  Westfield  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Lake  Shore 
Ry. ;  2^2  miles  from  high  school,  Catholic 


•  Indicates  farm  Is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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and  Protestant  churches.  Highways  level 
and  good.  Surface  of  farm»  level.  Soil, 
sandy  loam,  all  tillable.  Best  adapted 
to  fruit.  Good  house  but  old-fashioned. 
Barn  and  cow  stables,  fair  condition. 
Watered,  house  and  barn  by  well,  fields 
by  stream.  This  farm  is  almost  on  the 
bank  of  Lake  Erie.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owners.  Price,  .$200  per  acre.  Terms, 
$.5,000  cash,  balance  on  long  time  at  6%. 
Address  E.  C.  Delaplain,  agent,  West- 
field,  N.  Y. 

•  No.  149  —  Farm  of  40  acres ;  located 
4  miles  from  Westfield  P.  0.  and  railway 
station;  4  miles  from  school  and  church. 
Highways  in  good  condition.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  gravel  loam,  all  set 
to  Ck)ncord  grapes.  Ko  buildings. 
Worked  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $9,000. 
Terms,  half  cash.  Address  E.  C.  Dela- 
plain, agent,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

•  No.  150  —  Farm  of  43  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Westfield  P.  O. ;  1  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Forsythe,  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from 
school;  4  miles  from  church.  Highways 
in  good  condition.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
Soil,  gravel  loam,  all  set  to  Concord 
grapes.  Good  house.  Bam  50x80  with 
well  inside.  Watered  by  well.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $12,000.  Terms, 
half  cash.  Address  E.  C.  Delaplain, 
agent,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

•  No.  161  —  Farm  of  28  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Westfield  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  4 
miles  from  school-  and  churches.  High- 
ways good.  Surface  of  farm  .practically 
level.  Soil,  sandy  and  gravel  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  13;  in  natural  pasture, 
3.  Acres  tillable,  25.  Fruit,  12  acres  of 
grapes.  Good  house,  8  rooms.  Barn 
40x60,  good.  W^atered,  house  and  barn 
by  well,  fields  by  spring.  Occupied  by 
owner.  This  farm  is  1  mile  from  Lake 
Erie.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants 
to  buy  larger  place.  Price,  $8,000. 
Terms,  half  cash.  Address  E.  C.  Dela- 
plain, agent,  Welch  Block,  Westfield, 
N.  Y. 

*No.  152  —  Farm  of  30  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Westfield  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y".  C.  R.  R.; 


2  miles  from  school  and  churches.  High- 
ways in  good  condition.  Surface  of 
farm,  slightly  rolling.  Soil,  gravel  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  2Y^;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 2.  Acres  tillable,  25.  Adapted  to 
general  farming.  House,  ,3  rooms.  Small 
barn,  needs  repairs.  Watered  by  well. 
This  farm  is  one  mile  from  Lake  Erie. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wants  larger  place.  Price,  $4,.500. 
Terms,  half  cash.  Address  E.  C.  Dela- 
plain, agent,  Welch  Block,  Westfield, 
N.  Y. 

*No.  153  —  Farm  of  75  acres;  located 

3  miles  from  Westfield  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
3  miles  from  school  and  church;  4  miles 
from  milk  station  and  milk  condensing 
plant.  Surface  of  farm,  hilly  but  not 
broken.  Soil,  loam.  Acres,  in  meadow, 
4;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  25, 
second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  12.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farming.  House,  7 
rooms,  practically  new.  Large  barn  in 
good  repair  except  roof.  Watered  by 
well.  This  farm  is  4  miles  from  Lake 
Erie.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
soiling,  owner  a  physician  w^ho  cannot 
attend  to  farm.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms, 
half  cash.  Address  E.  C.  Delaplain, 
agent,  Welch  Block,  W-estfield,  N.  Y. 

No.  154  —  Fruit  farm  of  24  acres;  lo- 
cated about  1  mile  from  Westfield  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Lake 
Shore  and  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  R.  R. 
and  near  Chautauqua  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R., 
the  leading  grape  station,  also  Chautau- 
qua Traction  Co.  and  Buffalo  and  Lake 
Erie  Traction  Co's  lines.  Center  of  the 
Cliautauqua  and  Erie  Grape  Belt.  Fine 
churches  and  public  schools,  near  Dun- 
kirk, Erie  and  Buffalo  on  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  about  U/^  miles  from  Lake  Erie; 
8  miles  from  Chautauqua  Lake  with 
trolley  to  the  famous  National  Chautau- 
qua Assembly  Grounds.  The  land  for 
sale  consists  of  about  16  acres  of  grapes, 
3  acres  of  meadow,  balance  pasture.  Has 
large  red  grape  packing  house  wliich 
could  be  converted  into  a  residence  if 
desired  or  owner  could  live  in  town  and 
work  the  place.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms, 
safe  payment  down,  balance,  liberal  lime 
if  desired.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  is 
retiring  from  business  and  has  several 
other  places.  Address  Hernion  L.  Kent, 
72  South  Portage  St.,  Westfield,  N.   Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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CHEMUNG    COUNTY 

Area,  513  square  miles.  Population,  54,662.  Annual  precipitation,  33.74  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  50.1>°.  Number  of  farms,  2,193.  Average  price  of  farm 
land  per  acre,  $33.56.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $10,288,587.  This  is  a 
remarkably  low  price  for  good  farm  lands.  That  the  farmers  of  this  county  are 
prosperous  is  proved  by  an  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  buildings  of  nearly  $700,000 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

This  is  a  lower  tier  county  bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the  smaller 
counties  of  the  state. 

The  surface  is  uneven  and  rolling,  in  some  places  rising  in  considerable  moun- 
tains. The  country  along  the  river  banks  is  level  and  alluvial  and  those  flats  are  in 
some  places  extensive  and  exceedingly  fertile.  There  is  considerable  timber  on  the 
more  mountainous  portions  of  the  county.  It  is  well  watered  by  springs,  creeks, 
ponds  and  the  Chemung  river.  Along  the  broad  valley  of  this  river  tobacco  is 
extensively  grown,  producing  more  of  that  material  than  any  other  area  of  its 
size  in  the  state.  There  are  several  streams  tributary  to  the  Chemung  river 
whose  valleys  are  now  bordered  by  steep  hills  with  a  soil  and  gravelly  loam  inter- 
mixed in  some  places  with  clay.  There  are  ample  markets  for  all  products  of  the 
county  and  the  trunk  lines  of  transportation  give  easy  access  to  inexhaustible 
markets  both  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  leading  crops  are  as  follows:  corn,  106,999  bushels;  oats,  253,138  bushels; 
buckwheat,  188,079  bushels;  potatoes,  370,110  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  51,053  tons; 
tobacco,  2,903,700  pounds.  Domestic  animals  are  as  follows:  dairy  cows,  11,035; 
horses,  5,421;  swine,  4,099;  sheep,  7,000;  poultry  92,712;  total  receipts  for  dairy 
products,  $521,565;  amount  of  milk  produced.  5,539,750  gallons.  Tliere  are  111 
district  schools,  a  college  located  at  Klmira,  where  is  also  one  of  the  New  York 
State  reformatory  institutions  and  the  Erie  Railroad  car  shops  which  employ  a 
large  number  of  workmen. 


TOWN  OF  BALDWIN 
Population   476 

No.  155  —  Farm  of  70  acres;  5  miles 
from  Lowman  station  and  postoflice,  R. 
D.;  5  acres  of  timber.  This  farm  lies 
well  and  is  in  good  condition;  3  miles 
from  State  road;  2  apple  orchards,  a 
windmill  at  the  barn;  well  and  cistern 
in  house.  Good  fences.  The  house  is 
nearly  new,  with  9  rooms  and  5  large 
clothespresses,  large  pantry.  Barn,  32x 
61;  granary,  16x29;  cOw  stable,  26x.36; 
large  workshop.  Price,  $2,700.  Terms, 
^  cash,  balance  on  time.  This  farm  has 
never  been  rented.  Addrens  R.  B.  Os- 
borne, Lowman,  N.  Y.    R.  D.  1,  Box  15. 

No.  156 —  Farm  of  257  acres,  2i/L»  miles 
from  Lowman  P.  O.  and  2\-^  miles  from 
station  on  D.,  L.  &  \V.  R,  R.;  Y^  mile 
from  school;  214  miles  from  churches; 
on  line  of  R.  D.  2  from  Lowman;  SY2 
miles  from  milk  station  and  cheese  fac- 
tory. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Elmira,  population  38,000,  distant  4% 
miles.  Surfnee  of  farm,  lying  on  top  of 
hill,  but  level  and  rolling.  Soil,  mostly 
clay  Kubsoil.  Acres  in  nr'adow,  50; 
natural  pasture,  80;  timber,  60.  Esti- 
mated 50,000  feet  of  sawing  timln*r, 
pine,  chestnut,  oak,  basswood  and  ash. 
Acres    tillable,    100.      No    fruit.      Best 


adapted  to  hay,  barley,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  etc.  Good  fences,  wire. 
House,  9-room  cottage,  in  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  pigpen  and  corn- 
crib,  16x20,  grain  barn,  30x40,  tool- 
house,  20x20,  cow  barn,  24x48,  concrete 
floor.  The  buildings  are  in  very  fair 
condition.  Tool  shed  and  addition  to 
cow  barn  have  new  iron  roof.  Water 
can  be  brought  to  barns  at  small  ex- 
pense. Watered,  house  by  well  and  tank 
7iear  barn;  fields,  by  springs.  Reason 
for  selling,  closing  estate.  Price,  $4,000, 
including  10  cows  now  on  the  farm. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on  long  time 
at  5%.  Address  E.  M.  Lowman,  Low- 
man,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent  for  cash  or 

on  shares. 

• 

No.  157  —  Farm  of  250  acres;  located 
9  miles  from  Elmira  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1;  5 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Erin,  on 
lines  of  Lehigh  R.  R.;  Vi  mile  from 
scliool;  W2  miles  from  church;  2  miles 
from  butter  factory  and  milk  station;  9 
miles  from  milk  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, in  good  condition.  Nearest  city, 
Elmira,  population  about  38,000,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  part  hilly 
and  part  level.  Soil,  clay  and  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 50;    in  timber,  80.  hard  and  soft 
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wood.  Acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit,  75 
apple,  5  cherry,  6  pear  and  6  plum  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats 
and  buckwheat.  Fences,  American  wire 
and  stone  wall.  House,  14  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  Barn,  48x36; 
barn,  38x40;  granary,  25x20;  shop,  18x 
20,  and  hoghouse,  20x30.  Watered  by 
well,  spring  and  creek.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
owner.  Barn,  38x30  for  cows  now  being 
ccnstnicted.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  part 
cash.  Address  Clark  8.  Bowman,  Low- 
man,  N    Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

No.  158  — Farm  of  230^  acres;  lo- 
cated 8  miles  from  Lowman  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
1;  5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Erin 
on  line  of  Lehigh  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches;  V^  miles 
from  butter  factory;  5  miles  from  cheese 
factory  and  milk  station;  9  miles  from 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways  in 
fair  condition.  Nearest  city,  Elmira,  0 
miles  distant,  population  about  38,000, 
reached  by  hignway.  Surface  of  farm, 
some  rolling  and  some  nearly  level.  Soil, 
mostly  dark  loam,  clay  sub-soil.  Acres 
in  meadow,  88;  natural  pasture,  74; 
timber,  42,  hemlock,  basswood,  ash, 
beech,  maple  and  cherry.  All  cleared 
land  is  tillable.  Fruit,  about  30  old 
trees;  also  some  young  trees  of  apples, 
pears,  plums  and  cherries.  Best  adapted 
to  oats,  corn,  buckwheat,  wheat,  pota- 
toes, barley  and  beans.  Fences,  mostly 
wire  and  rail,  some  pine  stump  and 
stone.  House,  11  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  30x40;  barn,  32x60, 
with  leanto,  16x54;  14  stanchions  for 
cows;  8  horse  stalls,  cement  floor.  Wa- 
tered, house,  by  well;  barns,  by  spring; 
fields,  by  spring  and  small  creek.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $4,300.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  W,  H.  Brewer,  Lowman, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

No.  159  —  Farm  of  98  acres ;  located 
1  mile  from  N.  Chemung  P.  O.  R.  D.  1; 
5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Erin,  on 
line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school  and  Methodist  church;  80  rods 
from  butter  factory;  3  miles  from  milk 
station;  8  miles  from  milk  condensing 
plant.  Highways  in  good  condition. 
Nearest  city,  Elmira,  8  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
part  rolling  and  part  level.  Soil,  gravel. 
Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 32.  Acres  tillable,  66.  Fruit, 
apple  orchard.     Adapted  to  clover  and 


corn.  Fences,  some  wire  and  some  board. 
House,  good  size,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings, basement  barn,  36x46;  base- 
ment barn,  26x36.  Watered  by  well  and 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$3,500.  Terms  cash.  Address  T.  O. 
Crandall,  Lowman,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent  for  cash. 

No.  160  —  Farm  of  385  acres;  located 
10  miles  from  Elmira;  5  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Erin,  on  line  of  Le- 
high Valley  R.  R.;  R.  D.  2  from  Low- 
man;  \y^  miles  from  school  and  Baptist 
church;  1  mile  from  butter  factory;  9 
miles  from  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways  good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling 
and  level.  Soil,  clay  sub-soil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  200; 
in  timber,  85,  hemlock,  ash,  basswood, 
maple  and  beech.  Acres  tillable,  300. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums  and 
peaches.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  potatoes  and  wheat.  Fences, 
rail,  stone  and  wire,  fair  condition. 
House  28x32,  13  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  cow  barn,  50x24;  under- 
ground stables,  30x40  with  shed,  100x16; 
silo;  barn,  26x52  with  shed,  80x16;  barn, 
30x40;  sheep  barn,  16x24;  horse  bam, 
20x30,  with  stables,  12x16.  Watered, 
house  by  well,  barns  by  springs  and  well, 
field  by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  and  ill 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $7,000.  Terms, 
one-half  cash ,_  balance  on  time.  Address 
Pox  or  Levi  Little,  Lowman,  N.  Y.,  R. 
D.  1. 

TOWN'    OF   BIG   FLATS 
Population    1,535 

No.  161  —  Farm  of  70  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Big  Flats  P.  O.  and  railway 
station;  on  line  of  Erie  and  D.  L.  &  W. 
Railways;  2  miles  from  High  school; 
Protestant  churches,  butter  factory  and 
milk  station;  7  miles  from  milk  con- 
densing plant.  Nearest  cities.  Corning, 
9  miles  and  Elmira,  10  miles,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Highways  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  part  level,  part  rolling. 
Good  soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in 
natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  30,  oak, 
chestnut,  maple,  hemlock,  pine,  etc. 
Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries  and  grapes,  also  berries. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences  good, 
mostly  woven  wire.  House,  11  rooms, 
fine  condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  30z 
40,  good;  horse  barn,  26x30,  new  with 
wagon   house;    granary   and   hen   house. 
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Water  piped  to  house.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  sellings  poor  health 
of  owner.  FYice,  $2,500.  Terms,  $1,500 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address  J. 
D.  Ellis,  Big  Flats,  N.  Y.,  Box  54. 

TOWN  OF  ERIN 
Population  889 

No.  102  —  Farm  of  139  acres ;  located 
1  mile  from  P.  O.;  1  mile  from  rail- 
way station  at  Swartwood,  on  line  of 
L.  V.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and 
Methodist  church;  %  mile  from  butter 
factory;  3^  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village,  Van 
Etten,  4  miles  distant;  Spencer,  8  miles 
distant;  Elmira,  population  38,000,  19 
miles  distant,  reached  by  both  rail  and 
highway.  Surface,  part  hilly.  Soil, 
clay  and  loam.  Fruit,  60  or  more  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  buckwheat, 
potatoes  and  dairying.  Fences,  board, 
rail  and  wire,  not  very  ffood.  House, 
20x32;  2  barns,  30x40.  Watered,  house, 
by  well;  barns,  by  brook;  fields,  by 
brook  and  spring.  Unoccupied.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  death  of  owner.  Price, 
$1,700.  Terms,  part  cash.  Address 
Sophie  A.  White,  68  Port  Watson  Street, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

No.  163  —  Farm  of  312  acres;  located 
1V4  miles  from  North  Cht^mung  P.  O., 
R.  D.;  3  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Breesport,  on  line  of  the  L.  V.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school  and  Union  church; 
1  mile  from  butter  factory;  3  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Elmira,  population  38,000, 
distant  8  miles  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  a  little  rolling.  Soil,  gravel  and 
loam,  very  good.  Sixty  acres  of  meadow ; 
about  50  of  natural  pasture;  40  to  50 
acres  ut  timber,  of  all  kinds  and  very 
good;  250  acres  are  tillable.  Plum, 
cherry,  pear  and  apple  trees.  Can  raise 
hay,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  and 
general  crops.  Fences,  wire  and  stumps, 
in  fair  condition.  2  houses,  one  nearly 
new,  16x32,  bay  window  and  porch,  2 
stories,  with  ell,  16x24,  with  porch, 
woodhouse,  and  a  fairly  good  tenant 
house.  3  barns  with  basements;  No.  1, 
34x118,  straw  shed  attached  and  large 
silo;  No.  2,  32x44,  with  basement;  horse 
barn,  28x32.  House  has  well  water; 
barns  have  creek  and  spring,  never- 
failing;  fields  have  creek  and  springs. 
The  Chemung  Kiver  is  about  5  miles 
distant.  This  is  a  first-class  dairy  farm 
and   owner   will   give   cows   with    farm. 


Occupied  by  tenant.  Can  give  posses- 
sion any  time.  Reason  for  selling,  old 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $8,000.  Teims, 
^  cash,  balance  very  easy  terms.  Ad- 
drc'fs  Seymour  Seeley,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 
O'vner  will  rent. 

TOWN    OF    HOBSEHEADS 

Population   5,376 

No.  164  —  Farm  of  110  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Horseheads  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Erie,  N.  C. 
&  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches,  butter 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Elmira,  population 
38,000,  reached  by  rail  and  highway,  8 
miles  distant.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Four  acres  of  oak 
timber.  Acres  tillable,  106.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
oats,  wheat  and  tobacco.  Fences,  wire 
and  board.  House,  10  rooms,  fair  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  barn,  30x40;  barn, 
20x50;  barn,  16x32;  barn,  30x40.  Wa- 
tered by  well,  windmill  and  springs. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $6,500.  Terms 
cash.  Address  Geo.  B.  Manning,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y. 

No.  165  —  Farm  of  65  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Horseheads  F.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Erie,  Lacka- 
wanna, Pennsylvania  and  Lehigh  Valley 
Railways;  ^^  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches,  butter  factory  and  milk 
station.  Higliways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Elmira,  4  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
clay  and  gravel.  Acres  in  meadow,  45; 
in  natural  pasture,  12;  in  timber,  8, 
oak,  second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  57. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  beans,  oats,  pota- 
toes and  rye.  Fences,  wire  and  rail. 
Watered  by  ^springs.  No  house  or  barn. 
Worked  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  too  much  land.  Price,  $8,000. 
Terms,  ^  cash.  Address  John  McCann, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

TOWN   OF   80UTHP0BT 
Population   2,034 

No.  166  —  Farm  of  63  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Pine  City  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 
6V2  miles  from  railway  station  at  Pine 
City,  on  line  of  Eric  R.  R. ;  %  mile 
from  school;  4  miles  from  Protestant 
church;  3^?^  miles  from  cheese  factory; 
6    miles    from    milk    condensing    plant. 
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Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Elmira, 
population  about  38,000,  6^  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  about  2,000  feet. 
Soil,  loam,  clay  sub-soil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  25;  in  natural  pasture,  6;  in 
timber,  3^,  hard  wood,  maple,  ash,  oak, 
and  chestnut.  Acres  tillable,  54.  Fruit, 
about  30  trees,  apples,  pears,  cherries 
put  out  about  4  years  ago,  10  old  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat, oats,  corn,  etc.  Fences,  wire  and 
stump,  good  co;idition.  House,  medium 
size,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
medium  size  barn,  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered, house  and  barn  by  well;  fields 
by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  desires  to  buy  a 
larger  farm.  Price,  $1,500.  Terms, 
$1,000  down,  balance  on  time  to  suit 
purchaser.  Address  Carl  F.  Kakritz, 
Pine  City,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

TOWN   OF  VETEBAN 
Population    1,470 

No.   167  —  Farm  of  227%   acres;   lo- 
cated 3V^  miles  from  Alpine  P.  O.,  R.  D. 


3  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Lehigh 
Valley  Ry. ;  %  mile  from  school ;  2  miles 
from  Baptist  church;  8  miles  from  but- 
ter factory  and  cheese  factory;  3  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  some- 
what hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  large  vil- 
lage, Horseheads,  8  miles  distant,  popu- 
lation about  1,800,  reached  by  highway 
and  electric  cars.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  about  1,400  feet.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in 
natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  27%, 
hemlock,  chestnut  and  pine,  good.  Acres 
tillable,  200.  Fruit,  85  apples,  6  pear, 
12  plum  and  4  cherry  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  buckwheat,  corn,  pota- 
toes, beans  and  hay.  Fences,  rail  and 
wire,  good.  House,  18  feet  high,  2  up- 
rights, 16x24  and  kitchen,  22x24.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  86x46,  new;  barn, 
36x48,  good;  also  other  outbuildings. 
Watered,  house  by  well  a*id  spring; 
barn  by  well;  fields  by  springs.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced age  of  owner.  Price,  $35  per 
acre.  Terms,  y^  cash,  remainder  on 
mortgage.  Address  John  Hamilton, 
Alpine,  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO   COUNTY 

.  Area,  898  square  miles.  Population,  35,575.  Annual  precipitation,  56.23  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  47.4°.  Number  of  farms,  4,258.  Average  price  of  farm 
land  per  acre  is  $27.63.  With  an  increase  of  nearly  $2,000,000  in  the  value  of  farm 
buildings  alone  there  must  be  prosperity  among  the  farmers  and  it  seems  inevitable 
that  land  values  should  show  a  decided  increase  during  the  next  two  years. 

This  is  one  of  the  interior  counties  lying  southeast  of  the  center  of  the  state. 

The  surface  is  elevated  and  in  some  places  broken  and  hilly.  Two  broad  and 
deep  valleys  traverse  the  county  from  north  to  south.  These  ridges  are  subdivided 
by  numerous  lateral  and  some  parallel  valleys.  The  summits  of  these  ridges  are 
broad  and  rolling  with  an  elevation  of  300  to  800  feet.  There  is  considerable 
timber  on  this  upland.  Streams,  brooks,  and  springs  abound  throughout  the  county 
and  furnish  abundant  water  for  villages  and  farms.  Tully  limestone  and  Genesee 
slate  and  sandstones  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  The  sandstone 
quarries  furnish  good  material  for  building  and  flagging.  Grindstone  and  whetstones 
are  quarried  near  Oxford. 

The  soil  of  the  county  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
rocks  and  is  strong  and  productive.  The  D.,  L.  &  W.;  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  and  D.  &  H. 
railroads  give  ample,  cheap  and  quick  transportation  of  all  farm  products  to  the 
great  markets  of  the  state.  Dairying  is  the  great  industry  and  the  production  was 
29,919,490  gallons  of  milk;  receipts  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  $2,957,886. 
There  are  fifty-eight  milk  stations  and  factories  in  this  county.  The  leading  crops 
grown  were  corn,  177,897  bushels;  oats,  440,758  bushels;  barley,  4,935  bushels; 
buckwheat,  75,922  bushels;  potatoes,  671,087  bushels;  hops,  69,749  pounds;  hay 
and  forage,  222,054  tons.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $20,912,000,  an  increase 
of  19.2  per  cent,  over  that  of  ten  years  ago. 

Chenango  is  an  excellent  fruit  county;  some  of  the  famous  apples  originated  in 
this  county,  notably  the  Chenango  strawberry  apple.     There  are  churches  of  all 
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denominations  located  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  355  district  schools,  graded  and 
high  schools  in  villages  furnish  ample  educational  facilities.  There  are  1,661*  miles 
of  improved  highway  and  54  miles  of  state  road. 


TOWN    OF   AFTON 

Population    1,780 

No.  1^8  —  Farm  of  220  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Harpursville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
1;  ly^i  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Harpursville,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  Ry.; 
^  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  1^  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Bingham- 
ton,  23  miles  distant,  population  about 
48,000,  reached  by  rail.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  75;  in  natural  pasture,  100;  in 
timber,  45,  hemlock,  chestnut  and  hard- 
wood. Acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit,  young 
orchard.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn,  po- 
tatoes, oats  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
wire,  good.  House,  13  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  barn,  66x30,  with 
basement  for  40  cows,  cement  floor,  steel 
stanchions  and  water  buckets  in  reach 
of  cows,  horse  barn  attached,  26x36; 
granary,  18x24,  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  spring  and  creek.  This  farm  is 
1%  miles  from  Susquehanna  River. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  desires  to  engage  in  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  $2,000 
down,  remainder  on  easy  terms  at  5% 
interest.  Address  A.  B.  Pratt,  Harpurs- 
ville, N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

•No.  169  —  Farm  of  230  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Afton  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  Ry.; 
1  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from  Prot- 
estant churches;  6  miles  from  butter 
factory,  milk  station  and  milk  condens- 
ing plant;  8  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  somewhat  hilly  but  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  part  hilly  and  part 
level.  Altitude,  about  8.10  feet.  Soil, 
clay  loam  and  red  shale.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in 
timber,  60,  maple,  chestnut,  oak  and 
hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  about  80. 
Fruit,  apples  and  cherries.  Best  adapted 
to  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  millet  and  buck- 
wheat. Fences,  wire,  pole  and  rail,  good 
condition.  House,  good  size,  also  tenant 
house.  Outbuildings,  2  barns,  shed  and 
outbuildings,  all  in  good  condition.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  includ- 
ing   12    cows,    team    and    tools,    $4,500. 


Terms,  $1,500  down,  balance  to  suit  pur- 
chaser. Address  Volney  K.  Soule,  agent, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


•  No.  170  —  Farm  of  225  acres ;  located 
6  miles  from  Afton  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
and  railway  stations  at  Afton  and  Bain- 
bridge,  on  line  of  D.  and  H.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  6  miles  from  three  milk 
stations,  on  milk  route  to  Borden's. 
Highways  hilly  but  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  partly  level  and  partly  rolling. 
Altitude  1,000  feet.  Good  productive  soil. 
Acres  of  timber,  100,  mostly  hardwood, 
some  hemlock  and  pine,  balance  in 
meadow  and  pasture.  Fruit,  an  abun- 
dance of  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums 
and  grapes.  Fences  mostly  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  12  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  basement  bam 
48x70,  good  repair,  also  a  good  hen 
house.  Tenant  house  on  farm.  Watered, 
house  and  barn  by  running  water,  fields 
by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$3,700.  1  erms,  ^  cash.  Address  Darwin 
H.  Craig,  agent,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


•No.  171  —  Farm  of  182  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Afton  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  and  railway  stations  at  Afton 
and  Bainbridge,  on  line  of  D.  and  H.  R. 
R.;  %  mile  from  school;  y^  mile  from 
churches;  3  miles  from  two  milk  sta- 
tions, on  milk  route  to  Borden's.  High- 
ways slightly  rolling.  Surface  of  farm 
rolling.  Altitude  1,000  feet.  Soil  very 
productive.  Acres  in  meadow,  90;  in 
natural  pasture,  50 ;  in  timber,  40,  second 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  92.  Fruit,  50 
nice  apple  trees,  also  pears  and  plums. 
Fences  mostly  woven  wire,  fine  condi- 
tion. House,  2  stories,  9  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  basement  barn, 
concrete  floor,  25  cow  stanchions,  excel- 
lent condition,  new  silo,  horse  barn  with 
4  horse  stalls,  good  condition,  new  hen 
house  12x30,  also  ice  house.  Watered, 
house  by  well,  barn  by  brook,  fields  by 
springs.  This  farm  is  3  miles  from  Sus- 
quehanna River.  Occupied  bv  owner. 
Price,  $4,800.  Terms,  $3,000  down.  Ad- 
dress Darwin  H.  Craig,  agent,  Afton, 
N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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*No.  172  —  Farm  of  194  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Afton  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
D.  and  H.  R.  R. ;  a  few  rods  from  school ; 
^  mile  from  Methodist  church;  2  miles 
from  two  milk  stations,  on  milk  route 
to  both.  Surface  of  farm,  35  acres  of 
creek  flats,  balance  leve(  or  sloping.  Al- 
titude 1,000  feet.  Fences,  part  wire  and 
part  rail,  good  condition.  House,  10 
rooms,  first-class  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, large,  new  basement  barn,  concrete 
floor,  patent  stanchions,  two  hen  houses, 
ice  house,  milk  house,  tenant  house  and 
corn  house,  all  in  good  repair.  Watered, 
house  by  well,  barn  by  running  water, 
fields  by  springs  and  creeks.  This  farm 
is  2  miles  from  Susquehanna  River.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wants  to  go  into  other  business. 
Price,  $11,000,  including  36  head  of  Hol- 
steins,  all  tools  and  hay.  Terms,  part 
down,  balance  on  easy  terms.  This  is  an 
excellent  dairy  farm.  Address  Darwin 
H.  Craig,  agent,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

•No.  173  —  Farm  of  about  165  acres; 
located  3  miles  from  Afton  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
D.  H.  R.  R.,  1  mile  from  school,  3  miles 
from  churches,  butter  factory,  milk  sta- 
tion and  milk  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, slight  grade  except  V3  mile.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling,  no  steep  hills,  ex- 
cept in  one  pasture.  Altitude,  about  1,500 
ft.  Soil,  gravelly  loam,  good.  Acres 
in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  70; 
in  timber,  35,  beech,  maple,  oak  and 
second  growth  hemlock,  all  good  quality. 
All  tillable,  except  timber  land.  Fruit, 
25  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay  and 
grain.  Fences,  wire,  board  and  rail, 
fair  to  good  condition.  House,  1% 
stories,  35x40,  with  wing  of  1  story, 
fair  condition.  Out  buildings,  barn  for 
hay  and  stock,  118x50,  with  silo  inside; 
house  for  swine,  20x30;  corn  crib,  14z 
16;  hen  house,  10x24;  wood  house,  13z 
32,  fair  condition.  Watered '  by  never 
failing  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  $3,000  cash,  re- 
mainder on  mortgage  at  5%  interest. 
Address  M.  E.  Page,  agent,  Phelps 
Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

*  No.  174  —  Farm  of  30  acres ;  located 
2Vi  miles  from  Afton  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  2 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.   R.,    10   rods   from   school,   2^2  miles 


from  Protestant  churches,  3  miles  from 
Catholic  church.  This  farm  is  on  milk 
route  to  shipping  station.  Highways, 
level.  Nearest  city,  Binghamton,  28 
miles,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  850 
ft.  Soil,  loam.  Plenty  of  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  corn,  oats  and  cab- 
bage. Fences  need  some  repairs.  House, 
large,  12  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, good  barn,  2  hen  houses. 
Watered,  house  by  running  water;  barn 
by  well;  fields,  by  creek  and  springs. 
Farm  borders  on  Susquehanna  river, 
Afton  Lake  nearby.  Unoccupied.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  living  in  city. 
Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  %  down, .  balance 
easy.  Address  Darwin  H.  Craig,  agent, 
Afton,  N.  Y. 

•No.  176  —  Farm  of  182  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Afton  or  Bainbridge 
P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  1,  3  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Afton  or  Bainbridge,  on  line 
of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.,  %  mile  from  school, 
%  mile  from  Methodist  church.  High- 
way«  in  good  condition,  mostly  level. 
Nearest  city,  Binghamton,  26  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  meadows  lie  mostly  level, 
pastures  sloping.  Altitude  about  850 
ft.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  92; 
in  natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  40; 
second  growth.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and 
plums.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  corn, 
cabbage  and  oats.  Fences,  all  wire, 
first-class  condition.  House,  2  stories, 
9  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
basement  barn;  concrete  stable;  25  cow 
stanchions;  horse  barn,  with  4  stalls; 
new  hen  house,  12x30;  ice  house  and 
milk  house,  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered  by  well,  running  water,  springs 
and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  unable  to  work  farm. 
Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  $2,700  down, 
balance  on  easy  terms.  Address  Darwin 
H.  Craig,  agent,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

•No.  176  —  Farm  of  160  acres;  lo- 
cated 3V2  miles  from  Afton  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  2,  2A/2  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Nineveh,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R., 
on  milk  route  to  Borden's  shipping  sta- 
tion at  Afton.  Highways,  somewhat 
hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  city,  Bingham- 
ton, 24  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  part 
level,  part  rolling.  Altitude,  900  ft. 
Soil,  loam.    Acres  in  timber,  60;  second 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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growth.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit, 
about  50  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,  corn,  oats  and  cabbage.  House, 
8  rooms,  unpainted,  but  otherwise  in 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  basement 
barn,  30x40;  18  cow  stanchions,  good 
condition;  good  hog  house,  tool  shed  and 
hen  house.  Watered  by  well,  springs 
and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $2,200.  Terms,  $500  down,  bal- 
ance easy.  Address  Darwin  H.  Craig, 
agent,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   BiaNBKIDGE 

Population   2,017 

No.  177  —  Farm  of  166  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Bainbridge  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
3  miles  from  Bainbridge  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  D.  &,  H.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  IV^  miles  from  churches 
(Methodist  and  Baptist)  ;  3  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  some  hilly,  but  good.  Near- 
est city,  Binghamton,  population  48,443, 
35  miles  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
features,  rolling  and  level.  Soil,  fertile, 
clay  subsoil.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  pas- 
ture, 76;  timber,  50,  hemlock  and  pine, 
second  growth,  beech,  birch  and-  maple. 
Land  all  tillable  except  wood  lot.  Best 
adapted  to  com,  oats,  potatoes,  millet 
and  grass.  Fences,  wire  and  rair,  in 
good  condition.  House,  good,  16-room 
house,  cellar  under  all,  flag  bottom. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  40x44;  basement, 
concrete  floor;  wagon  barn,  30x40,  with 
stables,  16x40;  cornhouse,  16x20;  2  large 
hen  houses;  large  wheel  and  saw  for 
cutting  wood.  Watered,  house,  by  well ; 
barns  and  fields,  by  creeks.  Brocket 
Lake,  3  miles.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Owner  will  sell  stock  and  tools  with 
farm  if  desired,  at  a  low  cost.  Reason 
for  selling,  poor  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$3,500.  Terms,  part  cash,  balance  to 
suit  purchaser.  Address  A.  L.  Ireland, 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

No.  178  —  Farm  of  300  acres;  located 
11/^  miles  from  Bainbridge  P.  O.;  V/^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Bain- 
bridge, on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.:  1/10 
mile  from  school;  1'^  miles  from  Bap- 
tist, Methodist,  Catholic  and  Presby- 
terian churches;  1%  miles  from  milk 
station:  4  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  hilly  hut  good.  Nearest  city, 
Binghamton,  population  48,443,  35  miles 
distant,  reached  by  D.  &  H.  R.  R.    Sur- 


face of  farm,  part  level  and  part  roll- 
ing. Soil,  good.  Acres  in  meadow,  125 ; 
in  natural  pasture,  100;  in  timber,  50, 
oak,  chestnut  and  pine;  acres  tillable, 
250.  Fifty  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail,  in  good  condition.  Large 
2-story  house,  in  good  condition.  Large 
basement  barn,  100x40;  cement  base- 
ment; horse  barn,  hay  barn;  corn  house 
and  milkhouse.  House  watered  by  well; 
barns,  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
springs;  1^  miles  from  Susquehanna 
river;  $5,000  worth  of  standing  timber 
on  this  farm.  Will  keep  50  cows.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
poor  health  of  owner.  Price,  $10,000 
Terms,  cash.  Address  D.  J.  Baker, 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

town  of  COLT7MBU8 
Popnlation  838 

No.  179  —  Farm  of  200  acres,  6  miles 
from  Sherburne  P.  O.  and  New  Berlin 
P.  O.,  R.  D.  1;  on  line  of  D.  L.  &  W. 
and  O.  &,  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
l\^  miles  from  three  churches;  5  miles 
from  milk  station  and  condensery. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  features,  roll- 
ing. Soil,  gravelly  loam,  good.  Acres 
in  meadow,  50;  natural  pasture,  125; 
timber,  25,  beech,  birch  and  maple; 
acres  tillable,  175.  Fruit,  50  apple  and 
10  pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to  dairy- 
ing, grass,  potatoes,  corn,  oats  and  buck- 
wheat. Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  30x45,  needs  some  repair.  Three 
barns,  one  30x60,  with  basement,  in 
good  condition;  one,  30x40;  one,  20x30i 
Watered,  house,  by  well;  barns,  by 
springs  and  brooks.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Rented  for  one  year  with  privilege 
of  selling.  This  farm  is  on  the  main 
road  from  Sherburne  to  New  Berlin, 
with  R.  D.  and  telephone  line.  A  first- 
class  dairy  farm,  very  productive.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  age  of  owner  and  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  help.  Price,  $2,500. 
Terms,  $1,000-  down,  balance  on  bond 
and  mortgage,  or  on  interest  and  $150 
a  year  on  principal.  Address  £.  C. 
Bryant,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

No.  180  —  Farm  of  145  acres;  located 
9  miles  from  New  Berlin  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Sweets, 
on  line  of  Unadilla  Valley  R.  R. ;  %  mile 
from  school;  2^^  miles  from  Freewell 
Baptist  church ;  5  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory, cheese   factory  and  milk  station; 
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9  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  villages,  New  Ber- 
lin, population  1,114,  9  miles  distant; 
Sherburne,  population  1,200,  11  miles 
distant;  reached  by  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  part  rolling,  part  level,  part 
hilly.  Altitude,  1,600  feet.  Soil,  gravel 
and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in 
natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  45,  bass- 
wood  ash,  maple  and  beech;  acres  till- 
able, 80.  Fruit,  5  acres  of  apples,  5 
kinds  of  pears.  Best  adapted  to  dairy- 
ing. Fences,  stone  wall,  rail  and  wire, 
in  good  condition.  House,  84x24,  well 
painted,  slate  roof,  2  stories,  observatory 
on  top,  20  rooms,  large  cellar,  furnace 
and  a  conservatory,  in  good  condition. 
Barn,  30x40;  barn,  20x30;  shed,  40x20; 
crib,  12x18;  hen  house,  12x24;  2  shops. 
Watered,  house  by  well;  barn,  by  well, 
lead  pipe  to  trough;  fields,  by  3  springs 
and  brook.  Three  miles  from  Unadilla 
river.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price, 
$3,000.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  F.  J.  Tuttle,  Nor- 
wich, N.  Y. 

•No.  181  —  Farm  of  130  acres;  lo- 
cated 5  miles  from  Sherburne  P.  O., 
R.  D.  No.  2  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  %  mile  from  school, 
5  miles  from  churches  and  milk  sta- 
tion, 100  rods  from  cheese  factory.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  large  village,  Nor- 
wich, 20  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  natural 
pasture,  40;  in  timber,  40,  beech,  maple 
and  hemlock.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  cabbage,  potatoes,  corn  and 
oats.  Fences,  wire.  House,  2  stories, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
36x05;  hog  house,  14'x20;  hen  house, 
12x16,  fair  condition.  Watered  by  well 
and  brook.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms  rea- 
sonable. Address  Geo.  L.  Sholes,  agent, 
Sherburne,  N.   Y. 

TOWN  OF  COVENTBY 

Population  764 

No.  182  —  Farm  of  160  acres:  located 
1  mile  from  Coventryville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  4,  4  miles  from  railroad  station,  on 
line  of  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  1  mile  from 
school,  1  mile  from  Protestant  church. 
Nearest  large  village,  Norwich,  16 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way.    Occupied   by    owner.      Surface   of 


farm,  slightly  rolling.  Soil,  good  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural 
pasture,  75;  in  timber,  25,  pine,  hem- 
lock, beech  and  maple.  Acres  tillable, 
100.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  plums. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  oats, 
buckwheat,  etc.  Fences,  wire  and  rail, 
good  condition.  House,  2  stories,  14 
rooms,  upright,  28x40,  wing  l<8x28;  tele- 
phone, hot  and  cold  water,  bath.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  36x60;  basement,  black- 
smith shop  and  tool  house  combined; 
com  house,  18x24,  and  milk  house,  all  in 
fine  condition.  W^atered,  house  by  drilled 
well;  water  in  barn;  fields,  by  springs 
and  creek.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
another  farm.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms, 
$1,000  cash,  balance  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage at  5%.  Address  Elmer  E.  Shapley, 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  4. 

•No.  183  —  Farm  of  109  acres;  lo- 
cated 1^  miles  from  Coventryville  P.  O., 
R.  D.  No.  4,  4  miles  from  railway  star 
tion  at  Coventry,  on  line  of  D.  L.  &  W. 
R.  R.,  IY2  miles  from  school,  church, 
butter  factory  and  cheese  factory.  High- 
ways, somewhat  hilly,  but  in  good  con- 
dition. Surface  of  farm  slightly  roll- 
ing. Altitude  about  l,600i  ft.  Soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in 
natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  10, 
maple,  beech  and  chestnut.  Acres  till- 
able, 75.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  plums 
and  grapes.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  buckwheat,  hay,  etc.  Fences 
in  good  condition.  House,  12  rooms, 
fair  condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  30x 
50,  good  condition,  also  granar}%  hen 
house  and  hog  pen.  Watered  by  well 
and  spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  ■  Price, 
$2,000.  lerms,  $700  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5%.  Address  C.  O.  Gale, 
agent,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

•No.  184  —  Farm  of  60  acres;  lo- 
cated %  mile  from  Coventryville  P.  O., 
R.  D.  No.  3,  4  miles  from  railway  sta- 
tion at  Coventry,  on  line  of  D.  L.  &  W. 
R.  R.,  ^  mile  from  school  and  butter 
factory.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,600  ft.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  natural 
pasture,  20;  in  timber,  1,  chestnut. 
Acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit,  apples  and 
pears.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  pota- 
toes and  vegetables.  Fences,  wire,  good. 
House,  2  stories,  8  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion.    Outbuildings,    barn,    28x40,    good 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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condition,  also  woodhouse  and  granary. 
Watered,  house  and  barn  by  running 
water;  fields,  by  brook  and  spring.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wants  to  get  a  larger  farm. 
Price,  $1,700.  Terras,  $450  cash,  bal- 
ance on  time.  Address  C.  O.  Gale, 
agent,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    GEBMAI7 
Population   371 

No.  185  —  Farm  of  218  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  German  P.  0. ;  6  miles  from 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  3  miles 
from  Methodist  church ;  %  mile  from  but- 
ter factory  and  cheese  factory;  4%  miles 
from  milk  station;  9  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Nearest  city,  Bingham- 
ton,  population,  48,443,  26  miles  distant. 
Highways,  hilly  but  good.  Soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,  75;  in  timber,  88,  maple,  hem- 
lock, ash,  cherry,  basswood,  beech;  acres 
tillable,  100.  Fruit,  100  apple,  3  pear 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  corn  and 
oats.  Fences,  stone  wall,  rail  and  wire, 
in  good  condition.  House,  30x40,  10 
rooms  and  basement,  in  good  condition. 
Barn,  30x40;  basement  barn,  30x50; 
basement  horse  barn,  26x36;  granary; 
hen  house;  hog  house.  Watered,  house 
and  barn  by  springs;  fields,  by  springs 
and  brook.  Five  miles  from  Silver  Lake, 
6  miles  from  Echo  Lake,  4  miles  from 
Otselic  River.  A  good  dairy  and  stock 
farm,  keeps  24  cows  and  3  horses.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced age  of  owner.  Would  sell  farm 
and  reserve  timber  for  $3,000.  Terms, 
$1,000  down  and  $200  and  interest  annu- 
ally at  5%,  or  $4,000  for  farm  and  tim- 
ber, or  $6,000  for  farm  stock,  tools,  etc. 
Terms,  $2,000  down,  balance  on  time. 
Address  Uriah  Loomis,  Smithville  Flats, 
N.  Y. 

•No.  186  —  Farm  of  105  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  McDonough  P.  0.;  10  miles 
from  railvvay  station  at  Greene,  on  line 
of  D.,  L.  &,  W.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school; 
3  miles  from  Methodist  Episcopal,  Bap- 
tist and  Episcopal  churches;  3  miles 
from  butter  factory.  Highways,  some- 
what hilly  but  good.  Nearest  large  vil- 
lage, Greene,  population,  1,300,  10  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface, 
level.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
30;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  35, 


maple,  beech  and  hemlock;  acres  tillable, 
30.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  pota- 
toes, vegetables,  pasturage.  Fences,  wire, 
in  good  condition.  House,  1^  stories,  6 
rooms,  comfortable.  Barn,  30x40;  horse 
barn;  hen  house;  corn  house;  sugar 
house;  all  in  good  condition.  House  and 
barn  watered  by  spring ;  fields,  by  spring 
and  creek.  Sugar  bush  is  a  source  of  in- 
come. Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wishes  larger  farm.  Price, 
$1,400.  Terms,  $800  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  C.  0.  Gale,  agent, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  GUILFOBD 
Population  2,013 

No.  187  —  Farm  of  114  acres;  4  miles 
from  Bainbridge  P.  0.  and  railway  6ta< 
tion,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  ^  mile 
from  school;  4  miles  from  5  churches; 
R.  D.  3  from  Bainbridge.  Good  roads. 
Four  difi'erent  milk  stations  and  ship- 
ping stations  within  2  to  4  miles  of 
farm.  Nearest  village,  Bainbridge,  pop- 
ulation, 1,200,  distant  4  miles,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  good.  Acres  in  meadow,  40 ;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  54;  in  timber,  20,  hemlock, 
pine,  chestnut  and  hard  wood;  acres  till- 
able, 94.  Fruit,  5  plum,  4  pear,  35  apple 
trees,  2  grapevines,  also  currants  and 
berries.  Adapted  to  all  crops.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail,  in  good  condition.  House, 
20x26,  and  ell,  18x36,  2  stories,  good  con- 
dition, new.  Barn  32x60,  leanto,  14x68, 
granary,  hen  house,  shop.  Watered, 
house,  by  running  water  and  2  wells; 
barns,  by  running  water;  fields,  by  brook 
and  streams.  Susquehanna  River,  4  miles 
distant.  Reason  for  selling,  wife  is  dead 
and  son  in  high  school.  Owner  will  sell 
stock,  team  and  tools  if  wanted,  at  a 
bargain.  Owner 'will  meet  prospective 
buyers  at  Bainbridge.  Price,  $3^000. 
Terms,  $2,050  down,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Name  and  address  of  owner,  0.  L. 
Vale,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3. 

*No.  188  —  Farm  of  120  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Guilford  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  O.  &  W.  Ry.;  ^4  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  Protestant 
churches,  butter  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Nearest  large  village,  Oxford, 
population  about  1,600,  6  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,550.  Soil, 
good  productive  loam.    Acres  in  meadow, 


*  ladicates  farm  Is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 


Fio.  110. —  House  on  Fabm  No.  193,  Town  or  McDonouoh,  Chenakoo 
CoosTr. 


Fio.  111. — House  o 


Fio.  112.— H0U8E  on  Fabh  No.  201,  Town  of  North  Norwich,  Chbnanqo 
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50;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  10, 
250  sugar  maples.  Acres  tillable,  50. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  raspberries  for 
home  use.  Best  adapted  to  hay  and  gen- 
eral farm  crops.  Fences,  wire,  board 
and  stone.  House,  1%  stories,  10  rooms. 
Barn  in  fair  condition.  Watered,  house 
by  well;  barn,  by  creek;  fields,  by  springs 
and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  lives  in  the  West  and 
is  unable  to  look  after  farm.  Price, 
$3,300.  Terms,  $2,300  down,  balance  on 
easy  terms  at  5%,  This  farm  is  1% 
miles  from  Guilford  Lake  resort.  Ad- 
dress C.  O.  Gale,  agent,  Oxford  N.  Y. 

No.  189  —  Farm  of  175  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Guilford  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 ; 
4^  miles  from  railroad  station  at  Bain- 
bridge;  3%  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Guilford,  on  line  of  O.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
3%  miles  from  churches  and  milk  sta- 
tion, %  mile  from  school.  Highways,  in 
good  condition.  Nearest  large  village, 
Norwich,  13%  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
somewhat  hilly.  Altitude,  1,275  feet. 
Soil,  loam  and  hard  pan  subsoil.  Acres 
in  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture,  120; 
in  timber,  25,  hard  and  soft  wood.  Acreb 
tillable,  40.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and 
plums.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, millet  and  notatoes.  Fences, 
barbed  wire  and  rail,  good  condition. 
House,  36x30,  fair  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn,  28x76,  with  basement;  horse 
barn,  26x36 ;  shop,  24x28 ;  hen  house  and 
granary.  Watered,  house,  by  running 
water;  barns  by  running  water;  fields, 
by  creek  and  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  cannot 
attend  to  farm.  Price,  $3,800.  Terms, 
$500  down  and  $200  per  year  after  first 
year.  Address  Merwin  I.  Yale,  Guilford, 
N.  Y. 

•No.  190  —  Farm  of  62  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Guilford  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  O.  &  W. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
Protestant  churches,  butter  factory  and 
milk  station.  Highways,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Nearest  large  village,  Oxford,  4 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  smooth  and  level. 
Altitude,  about  1,700  feet.  Soil,  rich 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in  natural 
pasture,  27.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit, 
apples  and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  etc.    Fences,  mostly  wire, 


good  condition.  House,  1^  stories,  8 
looms,  needs  slight  repairs.  Bam, 
30x40,  fair  condition.  Watered,  house,  by 
well;  barns  and  fields,  by  spring.  This 
farm  is  1  mile  from  North  Lake  and  2 
miles  from  Guilford  Lake.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
another  farm.  Price,  $1,550.  Terms, 
$450  cash,  balance  on  time  at  5%  inter- 
est. Address  C.  0.  Gale,  agent,  Oxford, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  MCDONOUGH 

Population  813 

♦No.  191  — Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  E.  McDonough  P.  0.;  7% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Oxford, 
on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  church;  3^ 
miles  from  butter  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  nearly  level. 
Altitude,  about  1,550  feet.  Soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural 
pasture,  50;  in  timber,  10,  mostly  hard 
wood;  acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  25  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes  and  buckwheat.  Fences,  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  1^  stories,  6 
rooms,  poor  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  28x35;  horse  bam,  25x80,  poor 
condition.  Watered,  house,  by  well; 
barns  and  fields,  by  spring.  Unoccupied. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  lives  too  far 
away  to  attend  to  farm.  Price.  $1,000. 
Terms,  $500  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5  per  cent.  Address  C.  0.  Gale,  agents 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 

*No.  102  —  Farm  of  25  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  East  McDonough  P.  O.j 
8  miles  from  railway  station  at  Oxford, 
on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  2^  miles  from  Methodist 
church;  3  miles  from  butter  factory  and 
cheese  factory.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,650  feet. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10] 
in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  5, 
maple  and  beech.  Acres  tillable.  10. 
Fruit,  6  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.  Fences, 
in  fair  condition.  House,  1^  stories,  5 
rooms.  Outbuildings,  barn,  26x36,  fair 
condition,  and  hen  house.  Watered, 
house,  by  well;  barns  and  fields,  by 
spring.  This  farm  is  ^  mile  from  Round 
Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  a  widow.  Price,  $500. 
Terms,  $2.10  cash,  balance  on  easy  terms. 
Address  C.  O.  Gale,  agent,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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*No.  103  —  Farm  of  284  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  East  McDonouffh  P.  0., 
star  Route;  7  miles  from  railway  sta- 
tion at  Oxford,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
and  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school 
and  Methodist  church;  4  miles  from 
butter  factory;  7  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  State  road.  Surface  of 
farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,600  feet.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  80;  in  natural 
pasture,  130;  in  timber,  75,  maple,  beech 
and  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears  and  grapes.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  grain  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire, 
stone  and  rail.  House,  l}^  stories,  7 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  26x37;  barn,  26x36;  bam,  24x50, 
in  fair  condition.  Watered,  house,  by 
well;  barns  and  fields,  by  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $3,200.  Terms, 
$1,000  cash,  balance  on  time  at  5%  in- 
terest. Address  C.  O.  Gale,  agent,  Ox- 
ford, N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    NEW   BEBLLIf 
Population   2,328 

No.  194  —  Farm  of  160  acres;  %  mile 
from  New  Berlin,  R.  D.  Suitable  for 
dairying  and  stock  raising.  Five  acres 
of  timber;  balance  meadow  and  pasture. 
Watered  by  springs,  brook  and  Unadilla 
River.  One-half  mile  from  Borden's  con- 
densery.  State  road  being  constructed. 
Houses,  one  3  stories,  slate  roof,  20x60; 
the  other  24x30,  1^  stories,  both  in 
good  repair.  Barns,  30x60  and  30x40, 
with  basement,  in  good  •  condition. 
Fences,  good.  Have  sold  $3,300  worth 
of  milk  in  one  year.  Price,  $15,000. 
Terms,  one-half  cash,  balance  on  time; 
will  make  a  good  investment  at  price 
named.  Address  Crandall  Bros.,  New 
Berlin,  N,  Y.    Owner  will  rent  on  shares. 

•No.  196  —  Farm  of  150  acres ;  located 
4  miles  from  New  Berlin  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  0,  &  W.  R.  R. ; 
15  rods  from  school;  4  miles  from 
churches,  milk  station  and  milk  condens- 
ing plant.  Nearest  large  village,  Nor- 
wich, reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Acres  in  natural  pasture, 
70;  in  timber,  25,  maple,  beech,  ash  and 
basswood.  Fruit,  apples  and  pears.  Best 
adapted  to  cabbage,  potatoes,  corn  and 
oats.  Fences,  wire  and  rail.  House,  1% 
stories,  10  rooms.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
30x66;    barn,   28x30,   and   granary,   fair 


condition.  House  and  barns  have  running 
water,  fields  watered  by  springs.  Price, 
$3,500.  Terms,  $1,700  cash,  balance  in 
reasonable  time  at  5%  interest.  Address 
Geo.  L.  Sholes,  agent,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    NORWICH 

Population  8,560 

No.  196  —  Farm  of  345  acres;  6  miles 
from  Norwich,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  & 
W.  R.  R.;  also  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 
Twenty-five  acres  timber,  balance  till- 
able. Apples  and  other  fruit.  Altitude, 
600  feet.  Twelve-room  house.  Cow 
bam,  96  feet  long.  Wagon  house,  hop 
house  and  four  hay  barns.  W^atered  by 
springs.  Fences,  wire  and  rail.  There 
is  timber  enough  on  farm  to  nearly  pay 
for  it,  estimated  about  200,000  feet  of 
basswood  lumber,  also  maple  and  beech. 
Condensing  plant  located  convenient  to 
farm  or  milk  can  be  shipped  to  New 
York.  New  silo,  14x32.  A  first-class 
farm  in  every  respect.  This  is  a  fine 
dairy  farm.  Fifty  cows  go  with  farm 
is  desired.  Price,  $28  per  acre.  Terms, 
easy.  Address  Margaret  A.  Wood,  31 
Elm  street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

•No.  197  —  Place  of  1  acre;  located 
2%  miles  from  Norwich  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  &  W. 
and  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  20  rods  from 
school;  2^  miles  from  city  schools  and 
churches;  2  miles  from  milk  station; 
2%  miles  from  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  in  good  condition.  Nearest 
large  village,  Norwich,  2^  miles  distant. 
Altitude,  800  feet.  Surface,  level.  Soil, 
stony  and  sandy  loam.  All  tillable.  A 
few  berries.  Fences,  wire.  Small  5-room 
house,  good  condition.  Small  barn,  good 
condition.  W^atered  by  brook  and  spring. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $500.  Ad- 
dress R.  A.  Borland,  agent,  217  Broad 
street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  198  —  Farm  of  30  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Norwich  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  and 
D.,  L.  &  W.  railways;  1  mile  from  city 
schools,  churches,  butter  factory,  milk 
station  and  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  nearly  all  State  road.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  about 
850  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  51/^.  All  tillable.  Fruit,  8 
acres  strawberries,  5  acres  red  and  black 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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raspberries,  4  acres  new  set  strawber- 
ries, 2  acres  blackberries,  300  apple,  100 
pear  and  100  cherry  trees.  Fences,  wire, 
good.  Outbuildings,  old  barn  and  berry 
sheds.  No  house.  Watered  by  pump 
and  two  springs.  Farm  is  worked  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $4,200.  Terms, 
$2,700  cash.  Address  R.  A.  *  Borland, 
agent,  217  Broad  street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

No.  199  — Farm  of  212  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Sherburne  F.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &,  W. 
R.  R. ;  2%  miles  from  Galena  railway 
station,  on  line  of  0.  &  W.  and  D.,  L. 
&  W.  railways.  Soil,  gravel  loam  mixed, 
mostly  river  flats.  Acres  in  meadow 
and  pasture,  180;  acres  in  timber,  20; 
good  blue  stone  quarry  on  farm.  House, 
1%  stories.  Watered  by  good  well. 
Milk  collected  by  Borden's  wagon.  Out- 
buildings, large  barn,  cow  stable  with 
concrete  floor  and  ice  house.  A  never- 
failing  spring  runs  to  milk  house; 
large  vat  for  watering  stock  in  barn. 
Material  on  farm  for  a  frame,  stone  or 
cement  building.  R.  D.  passes  farm. 
Telephone  line  in  front  and  back  of 
house.  Direct  road  to  Binghamton  from 
Utica  passes  house.  Chenango  river  at 
foot  of  slope  on  which  house  stands. 
One  old  and  one  young  orchard.  State 
road  soon  to  be  finished.  It  is  expected 
that  trolley  line  will  soon  pass  farm. 
Price,  $8,500,  including  tools.  Terms, 
$2,000  down,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5% 
interest.  Address  Mrs.  Adelia  Haxton 
Marquis,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent  with  option  to  buy. 

TOWN  OF  NORTH  NORWICH. 
Population   691 

No.  200  —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 

5  miles  from  Norwich  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L. 

6  W.  and  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  railways;  % 
mile  from  school  and  churches;  3^ 
miles  from  milk  station;  4V3  miles  from 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways,  State 
road.  Surface  of  farm,  sloping  and 
level.  Altitude,  about  900  feet.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in 
natural  pasture,  70;  in  timber,  20, 
mostly  first  growth  hemlock,  chestnut 
and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  70.  Fruit, 
apples  and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  oats, 
corn,   potatoes,   hay,  etc.     Fences,   wire. 


good.  House,  11  rooms,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings,  good  basement  barn, 
30x66,  with  27  stanchions,  4  single  and 
1  box  stall;  basement  barn  in  field  with 
16  stanchions;  also  other  buildings. 
Watered  by  well  and  streams.  Trout 
brook  runs  through  farm.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
wife  of  owner.  Price,  ^,500.  Terms, 
$600  or  more  down.  Address  R.  A.  Bor- 
land, agent,  217  Broad  street,  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 

♦No.  201  —  Farm  of  91%  acres;  lo- 
cated 2%  miles  from  Sherburne  P.  0., 
R.  D.  3  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school; 
2^  miles  from  churches  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  large 
village,  Norwich,  10  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in 
natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber,  10, 
maple,  ash,  basswood  and  hemlock. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums  and 
small  fruits.  Best  adapted  to  cabbage, 
potatoes,  corn  and  oats.  Fences,  wire. 
House,  7  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  25x40;  ice  house,  milk 
house  and  hen  house,  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  well;  barns  by  run- 
ning water;  fields  by  springs'.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  $1,000 
cash,  balance  on  easy  terms  at  5%  in- 
terest. Address  CSeo.  L.  Sholes,  agent, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  or  OTSELIC 
Population    1,104 

No.  202  —  Farm  of  145  acres;  situ- 
ated 1  mile  from  Otselic  P.  O.  and  7 
miles  from  Georgetown  railwuy  station, 
on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.  Highways  in 
good  condition.  Loam  soil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30;  tillable,  7d;  natural  pas- 
ture, 70;  timber,  about  30,  beech,  birch, 
maple,  cherry,  basswood,  elm,  hemlock 
and  ash,  medium  size.  Fruit,  about  50 
apple  trees,  2  pear  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  grass,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes  and 
corn.  Fences,  barbed  wire,  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  24x30,  with  wing,  20x36, 
nearly  new,  good  condition.  Barns, 
basement  barn,  34x48;  horse  barn, 
24x36;  hog  house,  20x20;  hay  barn, 
26x36;  hen  house,  12x50;  all  in  good 
condition.  Watered  by  well,  cistern, 
springs    and    streams.      Price,    $2,000. 


*  Jndicr.tcs  farm  I9  In  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Terms,  $500  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Name  and  address  of  owner, 
W.  H.  Stradling,  Otselic,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  OXFORD 
Population   3,014 

No.  203  —  Farm  of  140  acres;  5% 
miles  from  Oxford,  R.  D.  Soil,  clay 
loam.  Ten  acres  timber;  balance 
meadow  and  pasture.  Land  under  good 
cultivation.  Well  watered  and  in  good 
condition.  One  and  one-half  story  house, 
27x20,  with  wing,  24x30,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Barns,  large  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  ^^  cash. 
Address  C.  H.  Smith,  Oxford,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  3,  Box  521. 

♦No.  204  —  Farm  of  270  acres;  located 
on  Oxford  R.  D.;  7  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Oxford,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
and  O.  k  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school; 
3  miles  from  Methodist,  Episcopal  and 
Baptist  churches;  3  miles  from  butter 
factory;  7  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  large  village, 
Oxford,  population  1,600,  7  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
part  level,  part  rolling.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  70;  in  natural  pasture, 
120;  in  timber,  80,  hemlock  and  hard- 
wood ;  acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit,  35  apple, 
2  pear,  3  plum  trees,  grapevine.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire,  stone  and  board.  House,  2 
stories,  12  rooms,  cellar  flagged,  in  good 
condition.  Basement  barn,  30x40,  nearly 
new;  corn  house,  20x34;  hen  house, 
10x20;  hog  pen,  18x28;  smoke  house. 
Watered,  house  and  barn,  by  running 
water.  Three-fourths  mile  fr6m  Ludlow 
Lake,  excellent  Ashing  and  boating. 
This  is  a  good  productive  farm,  pleasant 
view.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  ownei  has  business  elsewhere. 
Price,  $19  per  acre.  Terms,  $2,500  cash, 
balance  on  time.  Address  C.  O.  Gale, 
agent,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

No.  205  —  f\irm  of  90  acres;  located 
6^/^  miles  from  Bainbridge  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
4;  5^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Bainbridge,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church;  IVi  miles  from 
Baptist  church;  4  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  cheese  factory;  5^2'  miles 
from    milk    station.      Highways,    good. 


Nearest  village,  Bainbridge,  5%  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  good.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  20; 
in  timber,  30,  oak,  chestnut,  nine,  hem- 
lock, good  quality;  acres  tillable,  50. 
Fruit,  25  apple,  6  plum,  8  pear  and  3 
crab  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  pota- 
toes, corn,  alfalfa  and  oats.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  some  rail,  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  20x40,  8  rooms,  in  fair 
condition.  Hog  house,  18x20;  hen  house, 
12x14;  wood  house,  12x14,  all  in  fair 
condition.  Barns  burned.  W^atered, 
house,  by  good  spring;  buildings,  by 
running  water  in  yard;  fields,  by  run- 
ning water  in  pasture.  One  mile  from 
Brocket  Lake,  5^^  miles  from  Susque- 
hanna River.  Unoccupied.  Timber  is 
in  fine  growing  condition,  1  mile  from 
sawmill,  goods  roads  to  same.  Reason 
for  selling,  poor  health  of  owner.  Prioe, 
$2,500.  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on 
easy  terms.  Address  W.  £.  Ingersoll, 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 


No.  206  —  Farm  of  233  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Oxford  P.  0.,  R.  D.;  4^^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Guilford, 
on  line  of  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  1^  miles  from  churches;  4  miles 
from  butter  factory  and  cheese  factory; 
6  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  large  village,  Ox- 
ford, population  1,600,  6  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
part  level  and  part  rolling.  Soil,  fertile. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 123;  in  timber,  60,  maple,  hemlock, 
chestnut  and  oak;  acres  tillable,  173. 
Fruit,  80  apple,  9  pear,  8  plum,  6  cherry 
trees,  also  currants.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  buckwheat  and 
grass.  Fences,  rail  and  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  36x26,  extension, 
34x26,  woodshed,  20x30,  15  rooms,  good 
cellar.  Barn  with  basement,  40x70, 
horse  barn  attached;  barn,  20x40;  hen 
house,  hog  house,  ice  house,  silo,  milk 
house,  with  cement  floor  and  vat,  10x16. 
Watered,  house  and  barn  by  running 
water;  fields  by  lake,  brook  and  springs. 
Brocket  Lake  adjoins  the  farm,  also  a 
grove.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$30  an  acre.  Terms  ^  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Edward  T.  Loomis, 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  4. 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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•No.  207  —  Farm  of  39  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Oxford  P.  0.,  R.  D.;  1% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Oxford, 
on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school,  and  Congregational,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Catholic  and  Episcopal  churches; 
m,  miles  from  milk  station.  State  road. 
Nearest  large  village,  Oxford,  population 
1,600,  1  mile  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface,  part  level,  part  slightly 
rolling.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  18;  in 
timber,  1;  acres  tillable,  20.  Fruit,  25 
apple  trees  in  bearing,  2  pear  trees,  2 
plum  trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  pota- 
toes, oats,  vegetables,  hay  and  pasturage. 
Fences,  board,  wire  and  stone  walls. 
House,  IMi  stories,  7  rooms,  cellar,  in 
good  condition.  Three  small  barns,  in 
good  condition.  Watered,  house  and 
barn,  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
springs.  One  mile  from  Chenango  River. 
There  are  25  sugar  maple  trees  on  this 
farm.  This  farm  is  a  fine  poultry  and 
truck  farm,  pleasantly  located,  good 
view.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$2,500.  Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on 
time.  Address  C.  O.  Gale,  agent,  Oxford, 
N.  Y. 


♦vr^ 


^Xo.  208  — Farm  of  183%  acres;  lo- 
cated 3V^  miles  from  Oxford,  on  R.  D.; 
3%  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ox- 
ford, on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  and  O.  & 
W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  3Vi 
miles  from  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions, butter  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  >feare8t  large  village, 
Oxford,  population  1,600,  3%  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  sandy  loam,  fertile. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
100;  in  timber,  33,  oak,  hemlock,  chest- 
nut. Fruit,  enough  applee  tor  home  use. 
Best  adapted  to  grain,  potatoes,  hay, 
pasturage;  excellent  dairy  farm.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
2  stories,  14  jooms,  painted,  cellar 
flagged,  in  good  condition.  Ample  barn 
room  for  stock  and  hay,  hen  house  and 
granary.  Watered,  house  and  barn,  by 
running  water;  fields,  by  springs.  One 
mile  from  Chenango  River.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Price,  $5,200.  Terms,  $2,000 
cash,  balance  for  term  of  years.  Address 
C.  O.  Gale,  agent,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  209  —  Farm  of  204  acres ;  located 
%  mile  from  Tyner  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1,  from 


Oxford;  3%  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Oxford,  on-line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school,  churches,  butter  fac- 
tory and  cheese  factory;  3V^  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  somewhat  hilly, 
but  good.  Surface  of  farm,  slightly  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  about  1,500  feet.  Soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  85;  in  timber,  50.  Acres 
tillable,  75.  Fruit,  60  apple,  5  pear,  1 
plum  tree;  also  one  grape  vine.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  hay. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone,  good  condition. 
House,  2  stories,  16  rooms,  large  enough 
for  two  families.  Outbuildings,  fine 
basement  barn,  36x90,  nearly  new;  car- 
riage house,  granary,  etc.  Watered, 
house,  by  well;  barn,  by  spring;  fields,  by 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$6,000.  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on 
easy  terms  at  5%.  Address  C.  O.  Gale, 
agent,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

•No.  210  —  Farm  of  5%  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  village  of  Oxford,  R.  D.  1 ; 
^  mile  from  railway  station  at  Oxford, 
on  line  of  O.  &  W.  K.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
school  and  churches;  1  mile  from  butter 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, about  1,500  feet.  Soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  3;  in  natural  pasture, 
2.  Acres  tillable,  4.  Fruit,  30  apple,  10 
plum  trees.  Six  butternut  trees  in  bear- 
ing. Best  adapted  to  truck  gardening 
and  poultry  raising.  Fences,  stone  and 
wire.  House,  l^i  stories,  9  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  bam,  20x30, 
two  good  hen  houses,  large  enough  for 
600  hens.  W^atered,  house  and  barn,  by 
running  water;  fields,  by  springs.  Che- 
nango River  is  %  mile  from  farm.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $1,700. 
Terms,  $750  cash,  balance  on  easy  terms. 
Address  C.  0.  Gale,  agent,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

No.  211  —  Farm  of  125  acres;  located 
4^  miles  from  Oxford  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3) 
2  miles  from  railway  station  at  Coventry, 
on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from 
school  and  Baptist  church;  5  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  cheese  factory;  4^ 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
somewhat  hilly,  but  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  partly  level  and  partly  hilly.  Al- 
titude, about  1,500  feet.  Soil,  clay. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
55;  in  timber,  20,  hemlock,  beech  and 
maple.    Acres  tillable,  50.    Fruit,  apples. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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cherries,  plums,  pears  and  peaches.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  wheat 
and  buckwheat.  Fences,*  mostly  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  12  rooms,  fair 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  48x54, 
fair  condition,  with  basement  for  40 
cows  and  4  horses ;  also  large  corn  house. 
Watered,  house  and  barn,  by  well ;  fields, 
by  spring  and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  $1,500 
down.    Address  S.  N.  Roys,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

•No.  212  —  Farm  of  27  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Guilford  P.  O.,  R.  D.  4, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  O.  &  W. 
R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from  school ;  3  miles  from 
Protestant  churches,  butter  factory  and 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Surface 
of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  about  1,700 
feet.  Acres  in  meadow,  13;  in  natural 
pasture,  14.  Acres  tillable,  15.  Fruit, 
apples  and  pears.  Adapted  to  general 
farm  crops.  Fences,  mostly  wire.  House, 
IV^  stories,  7  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  basement  barn,  30x40, 
good  condition ;  also  hen  house.  Watered, 
house,  by  well;  barns  and  fields,  by 
springs.  This  farm  is  1  mile  to  North 
Pond  and  2%  miles  to  Guilford  Lake. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  a  widow.  Price,  $1,350.  Terms, 
$650  cash,  balance  in  small  payments. 
Address  C.  0.  Gale,  agent,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  213  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
4%  miles  from  Guilford  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  0.  &  W. 
R.  R.,  ^  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  4%  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  large  village, 
Bainbridge,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, about  1,600  feet.  Soil,  red  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
65;  in  timber,  45,  chestnut,  maple  and 
hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  40 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  pota- 
toes, oats  and  buckwheat.  Fences,  wire 
and  rail.  House,  2  stories,  10  rooms,  fair 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn  30x40, 
granary  and  hen  house.  Watered,  house, 
by  well;  barn  and  fields,  by  spring.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  to 
close  an*  estate.  Price,  $2,000.  Terms, 
$500  cash,  balance  at  59<-  interest.  Ad- 
dress C.  O.  Gale,  agent,  Oxford,  X.  Y. 

*No.  214  —  Farm  of  92  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Guilford  P.  O.,  R.  D.  4, 


and  railway  station,  on  line  of  0.  k,  W. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2^^  miles 
from  Protestant  churches,  butter  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Nearest  large  vil- 
lage, Oxford,  4  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Altitude,  1,650  feet.  Soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  35;  in  natural 
pasture,  52;  in  timber,  5,  maple,  beech 
and  chestnut.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit, 
apples  and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to 
general  farming.  Fences  wire.  House, 
IV2  stories,  10  rooms,  needs  some  repairs. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  26x36,  good  condi- 
tion. Watered,  house,  by  well;  barn,  by 
spring;  fields,  by  spring  and  brook.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  business.  Price,  $1,550. 
Terms,  $450  cash,  balance  easy.  Address 
C.  0.  Gale,  agent,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  PBE8TON 
Population   649 

No.  215  —  Farm  of  224  acres;  4  miles 
from  post-office  and  railway  station;  1 
mile  from  school  and  church;  R.  D.  2 
from  Oxford.  Highways,  always  open. 
Nearest  village,  Oxford,  population  1,600, 
distant  4  miles,  reached  by  highway. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Surface  of  farm, 
slightly  hilly.  Soil,  very  fertile  and 
good.  Acres  in  meadow,  80;  in  pasture, 
80;  in  timber,  64,  maple  sugar  bush, 
beech  and  pine;  acres  tillable,  140. 
Fruit,  20  or  30  apple  trees,  mostly  Bald- 
wins. Best  adapted  to  grass,  corn,  oats 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  stone  wall  and 
wire.  House,  l\^  stories,  with  ell,  in 
good  condition.  Barns,  2,  large,  in  good 
condition,  1  nearly  new.  Watered,  house 
and  barns,  running  water.  New  silo. 
Milk  from  this  farm  is  taken  to  the 
Borden  plant  at  Oxford.  Price,  $21  per 
acre.  Name  and  address  of  owner, 
Charles  S.  Roe,  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

*No.  216  —  Farm  of  184  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Oxford  P.  O.;  2%  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Oxford,  on  line 
of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from 
school;  2%  miles  from  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, Episcopal,  Baptist,  Congregational 
and  Catholic  churches;  2^  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good,  mostly 
State  roads.  Nearest  large  village,  Ox- 
ford, population  1,600,  distant  2%  miles, 
reached  by  State  road.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling,  flat  meadows.  Soil,  rich,  grav- 
elly loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in 
natural    pasture,     85;     in    timber,    50, 


•  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  npfent  or  roal  estate  dealer. 


Fio,  113, —  House  on  Farm  No.  209,  Town  of 
Oxford,  Chenanoo  County. 


Fio.  114. —  House  on  Fabu  No.  210,  Town  of  Oxford,  Chenanoo 

County. 
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maple,  beech,  birch;  acres  tillable,  50. 
Fruit,  apples  enough  for  home  use.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  hay, 
grain  and  buckwheat.  Fences,  wire  and 
stone.  House,  2  stories,  12  rooms, 
painted,  in  good  condition.  Ample  barn 
room,  in  good  repair,  horse  barn,  hog 
pen,  hen  house,  corn  house.  Watered, 
house  and  barn,  by  running  water; 
fields,  by  spring  and  creek:  2 14  miles 
from  Chenango  River.  This  is  a  good 
dairy  farm,  well  watered  by  springs. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  other 
business.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  $1,400 
cash,  balance  on  time.  Address  C.  O. 
Gale,  agent,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

•Xo.  217  — Farm  of  210  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Oxford  P.  O.;  3  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Oxford,  on  line  of  D., 
L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from  school; 
3  miles  from  Methodist,  Baptist,  Epis- 
copal and  Congregational  churches;  3 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
some  hills,  but  good.  Nearest  large  vil- 
lage, Oxford,  population  1,600,  3  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface, 
rolling;  meadows  smooth  and  easily 
tilled.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  110; 
in  timber,  50,  mostly  hard  wood,  maple 
and  beech;  acres  tillable,  110.  Fruit,  25 
apple  trees,  3  pear  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  potatoes,  oats,  corn  and  buckwheat. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone,  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  2  stories,  10  rooms,  nearly 
new.  Basement  barn,  36x40,  in  good 
condition;  hog  house;  hen  house;  ice 
house;  shed  for  sheep,  14x50.  Watered, 
house  and  barn,  by  well;  fields,  by 
springs  and  creek.  Fine  locust  grove 
about  the  house;  a  healthful  location 
and  pleasant.  Farming  tools  included. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  business.  Price,  $4,400. 
Terms,  $1,400  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  C.  O.  Gale,  agent,  Oxford, 
N.  Y. 


*No.  218  —  Farm  of  10  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Oxford  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 
2%  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ox- 
ford, on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  churches; 
2%  miles  from  butter  factory  and  milk 
station.  State  road.  Surface  of  farm, 
nearly  level,  creek  bottom.  Altitude, 
about    1,400    feet.      Soil,    sandy    loam. 


Acres  in  meadow,  6;  in  natural  pasture, 
4;  acres  tillable,  8.  Fruit,  30  trees. 
Adapted  to  truck  gardening  and  fruit. 
Fences,  wire.  House,  1%  stories,  9 
rooms,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings, 
new  barn,  hen  house.  Watered,  house,  by 
well;  barn  and  fields,  by  creek.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  lives  too  far  away  to  attend  to 
farm.  Price,  $1,300.  Terms,  $500  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent.  Ad- 
dress C.  O.  Gale,  agent,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


•No.  219  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  on 
R.  D.  route,  3%  miles  from  railway  sta- 
tion at  Norwich,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
and  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  3%  miles  from  churches,  milk 
station  and  milk  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, State  road.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  1,600  feet.  Soil,  red  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
45 ;  in  timber,  15,  maple,  beech  and  hem- 
lock. Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  apples, 
pears  and  grapes.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
grain  and  potatoes.  Fences,  stone  and 
wire.  House,  2  stories,  12  rooms.  Out- 
buildings, large  basement  barn,  32x78, 
cement  floor;  hen  house  and  hog  pen,  all 
in  good  condition.  Watered,  house  and 
barn,  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  wants  to  engage  in 
other  busmess.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms, 
$2,300  cash,  balance  on  easy  terms.  Ad- 
dress C.  O.  Gale,  agent,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


•No.  220  —  Farm  of  192  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Oxford  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  & 
W.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school,  3%  miles 
from  churches  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in 
natural  pasture,  100;  in  timber,  42,  hem- 
lock, ash,  maple  and  beech.  Acres  till- 
able, 50.  Fruit,  apples,  plums,  cherries 
and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats 
and  grass.  Fences,  wire,  rail  and  stone 
wall.  House,  18  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  cow  barn,  36x70;  hors« 
barn,  36x40;  barn  for  tools,  30x40;  shed, 
18x30;  corn  house  and  hen  house. 
Watered  by  spring  and  creek.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  scarcity 
of  farm  labor.  For  price  and  terms  ad- 
dress C.  O.  Gale,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  Id  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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TOWN  OF  SHERBURNE 
Population    2.695 

No.  221  —  Farm  of  273  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Earlvillc  P.  O.  and  1^ 
miles  from  Karlville  station,  on  line  of 
D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;   1  mile  from  school; 

2  miles  from  Protestant  churches;  4 
miles  from  Catholic  church;  2  miles 
from  milk  station;  3  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  State 
road  ^  mile  from  farm.  Village  of 
Sherburne  4  miles  from  farm  and  village 
of  Earlville  2  miles,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface,  rolling  high  land.  Altitude, 
1,500  feet.  This  farm  is  divided  the 
same  as  the  usual  dairy  farm,  as  to 
acres  of  meadow  and  pasture,  etc.;  has 
timber  sufficient  for  farm  purposes.  Has 
apple  orchard  of  about  50  trees.  Land 
is  best  adapted  to  dairy  farming,  hops 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  in  good  condi- 
tion. One  house  in  good  condition,  one 
house  in  poor  condition,  but  worth  re- 
pairing. Has  large  basement  barn  in 
good  condition,  good  horse  barn  and 
other  buildings.  House  watered  from 
running  brook;  barns,  by  springs  and 
brook.  The  Chenango  River  is  IV2  miles 
distant.  Occupied  bv  tenant.  This  farm 
cost  present  owner  $13,500.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $7,500. 
Terms,  small  payment  down,  about 
$2,000,  balance  on  easy  terms.  Address 
Howard  D.  Newton,  executor,  Norwich, 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

*  No.  222  —  Farm  of  62  acres;  located 

3  miles  from  Sherburne  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
1,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L. 
&  W.  R.  R.,  y^  mile  from  school,  3  miles 
from  churches  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways in  good  condition.  Nearest  large 
village,  Norwich,  16  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  32;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 20;  in  timber,  6.  Fruit,  13  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  cabbage,  pota- 
toes, oats  and  corn.  Fences,  barbed 
wire.  House,  2  stories,  14  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  42x46, 
good  condition.  Watered  by  well  and 
spring.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Price, 
$2,300.  Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  in 
reasonable  time  at  60^.  Address  Geo. 
L.  Sholes,  agent,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

•No.  223  —  Farm  of  154  acres;  lo- 
cated 4%  miles  from  Sherburne  P.  0., 


R.  D.  No.  3  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  Vs  mile  from  school, 
4V^  miles  from  churches  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
natural  pasture,  100;  in  timber,  40, 
hemlock,  maple,  beech,  ash,  pine  and 
basswood.  Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  cabbage,  potatoes,  com  and  oats. 
Fences,  mostly  wire.  House,  1%  stories, 
0  rooms,  good  condition.  Running  water 
at  house  and  barns.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  $2J000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  easy  terms  at  6%..  Address 
Geo.  L.  Sholes,  agent,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SMITHVILLB 

Population  949 

•No.  224  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Tyner  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  5% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Oxford, 
on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1%  miles 
from  school  and  Universalist  and  Bap- 
tist churches;  1*4  miles  from  butter 
factory;  5^^  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  some  hills,  but  good.  Near- 
est large  village,  Oxford,  population 
1,600,  5%  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface,  rolling,  some  level.  Soil, 
good,  rich  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  55;  in  timber, 
5,  maple  and  beech;  acres  tillable,  40. 
Fruit,  50  apple  trees  in  bearing.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  grain,  grass 
and  pasturage.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  in 
good  condition.  House,  2  stories,  9 
rooms,  good  cellar,  painted.  Barns,  one, 
32x50;  another,  26x30,  and  silo,  barn 
clapboard.  Watered,  house  and  barn, 
by  running  water;  fields,  by  springs. 
Good  productive  farm  in  a  fine  dairy 
farming  section.  Will  keep  15  to  20 
head  of  stock  and  team.  Occupied  by 
owner;  lease  expires  March  1,  1912. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  lives  at  a 
distance.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  $1,300 
cash,  balance  can  remain  on  mortgage. 
Address  C.  O.  Gale,  agent,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

•No.  225  —  Farm  of  399  acres;  lo- 
cated 4  miles  from  Tyner  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
from  Greene;  8  miles  from  railw^ay  sta- 
tion at  Greene,  on  line  of  D.,  L  &  W. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
Protestant  churches;  2  miles  from  but- 
ter factory  and  cheese  factory.  High- 
way's, good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling, 
smooth  fields.  Altitude,  about  1,500 
feet.  Soil,  loam,  fertile.  Acres  in 
meadow,  150 ; ;   in  natural  pasture,  150. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Timber  enough  for  farm  use.  Acres  till- 
able, 150.  Some  fruit.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  hay.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  good  condition.  House  1^ 
stories,  fair  condition.  Out  buildings, 
barn,  34x70;  horse  barn  and  hay  barn. 
Watered,  house  by  good  well;  barns,  by 
spring;  fields,  by  spring  and  creek.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling. 
Owner  a  widow  and  cannot  attend  to 
property.  Large  amount  of  valuable 
timber  on  this  place.  Price,  $5,200. 
Terms,  $500  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5%.  Address  C.  O.  Gale,  agent,  Ox- 
ford, N.  Y. 

•No.  226  — Farm  of  65  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Tyner  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1;  7 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Greene, 
on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school,  butter  factory  and  cheese 
factory,  1^  miles  from  Protestant 
church;  7  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways  in  good  condition.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling,  smooth  fields.  Altitude, 
about  1,500  feet.  Soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 30;  in  timber,  10,  300  sugar 
maples;  acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit,  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  gpapes  and  ber- 
ries. Fences,  wire  and  stone.  House,  1^ 
stories,  8  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  36x50;  good  basement 
for  stock,  wagons,  etc.,  hay  barn,  granary 
and  fine  hen  house.  Watered,  house  by 
well ;  barn,  by  creek ;  fields,  by  springs 
and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$2,000.  Terms,  $1,200  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5  per  cent.  Address  C.  O. 
Gale,  agent,  Oxford,  N.  Y.  A  cow  and 
50  hens  included  in  above  price. 

*No.  227  —  Farm  of  93  acres;  lo- 
cated 1%  miles  from  Tyner  P.  O.;  5% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Oxford, 
on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W^  R.  R. ;  1^4  miles 
from  school,  churches  and  butter  fac- 
tory; 5^  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm 
slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,500 
feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  35; 
in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  8, 
hard  wood;  acres  tillable,  35.  Fruit,  30 
apple  and  2  pear  trees,  also  one  grape 
vine.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes, 
oats,  hay,  etc.  Fences,  mostly  wire. 
House,  2  stories,  12  rooms,  good  con- 
dition.    Outbuildings,  barn,  30x70;  good 


basement.  Watered,  house  and  bam  by 
running  water;  fields,  by  spring  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  of  owner  who  has 
other  business.  Price,  $3,200.  Terms, 
$1,200  cash,  remainder  on  mortgage  at 
5%,  Address  C.  O.  Gale,  agent,  Oxford, 
N.  Y. 

•No.  228  — Farm  of  210  acres;  lo- 
cated 8  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Greene,  on  *ine  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
1^  miles  from  school;  4  miles  from 
Methodist  church ;  2^^  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  cheese  factory;  8  miles  from 
milk  station.  R.  F.  D.  %  mile  from 
farm.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,600  feet.  Soil, 
light  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in 
natural  pasture  100;  in  timber,  30, 
maple,  beech  and  hemlock.  Acres  till- 
able, 150.  Fruit,  25  apple  and  2  pear 
trees.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain, 
hay,  etc.  Fences,  wire  and  rail.  House, 
2  stories,  8  rooms,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings, 2  barns,  1  nearly  new,  other 
needs  repairing  and  hay  barn.  Wa- 
tered house  by  running  water ;  barns  and 
fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  another 
farm.  Price,  $2,2C0.  Terms,  $400  cash, 
balance  on  easy  terms  at  5%.  Address 
C.  O.  Gale,  agent,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

•No.  229  —  Farm  of  174  acres;  lo- 
cated 4^2  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Oxford,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school,  Protestant  church, 
butter  factory  and  cheese  factory;  4% 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways  in 
first-class  condition.  R.  F.  D.  passes 
farm.  Surface  of  farm  rolling.  Alti- 
tude 1,600  feet.  Soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 80;  in  timber,  34,  maple,  beech, 
hemlock  and  chestnut.  Acres  tillaible, 
60.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  etc.  Fences, 
stone,  wire  and  rail.  House,  2  stories, 
8  rooms,  nearly  new.  Outbuildings,  2 
good  basement  barns,  tool  house,  ice 
house,  hen  house,  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  liouse  and  barn  by  running 
water;  fields,  by  springs  and  brook. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  celling, 
owner  in  other  business.  Price,  $5,500. 
Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  at  5%.  Ad- 
dress C.  O.  Gale,  agent,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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•No.  230  —  Farm  of  122  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Tyner  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  6^  miles  from  railway  station  a^ 
Oxford,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
1%  miles  from  school,  butter  factory  and 
cheese  factory;  6^  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways  in  first-class  condition. 
Surface  of  farm,  slightly  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, al)Out  1,500  feet.  Soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  45 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
70;  in  timber,  8,  maple,  beech  and  hem- 
lock. Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  30  apple 
trees,  2  grape  vines.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  potatoes,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc. 
Fences,  mostly  wire,  good.  House,  2 
stories,  6  rooms.  Barn  needs  some  re- 
pairs. Watered,  house  by  well;  barn 
and  fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
another  farm.  Price,  $l,700i  Terms, 
$750  cash,  balance  on  easy  terms  at  6%. 
Address  C.  O.  Gale,  agen^  Oxford,  N.  Y, 


TOWN   OF   SMTBNA 
Population   1,205 


•  v. 


No.  231  —  Farm  of  128  acres;  lo- 
cated IVi  miles  from  Smyrna  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  O.  &  W.  R.  R. ; 
1^  miles  from  school,  churches  and  milk 
station.  Nearest  large  village,  Norwich, 
12  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural 
pasture,  80;  in  timber,  8,  maple.  Fruit, 
25  apple  trees.  Beat  adapted  to  com, 
oats,  cabbage  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
wire.  House,  2  stories,  12  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  34x110; 
shed,  100  ft.  long;  hen  house  and  tool 
house,  good  condition.  Watered  by  two 
wells,  windmill  spring  and  stream.  Oc- 
cu^pled  by  owner.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms, 
$2,000  cash,  balance  reasonable  time, 
69^.  Address  Greo.  L.  Sholes,  agent, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


CLINTON   COUNTY 

Area,  1,092  square  miles.  Population,  48,230.  Annual  precipitation,  42.47  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  46.8°.    Number  of  farms,  3,608.    County  seat,  Plattsburg. 

This  county  lies  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state,  bounded  on  the  eastern  side 
by  Lake  Champlain. 

The  surface  is  generally  hilly  and  broken,  and  in  the  southern  and  western  parts 
mountainous.  The  county  is  rich  in  deposits  of  magnetic  iron  ore  of  the  best 
quality.  A  part  of  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  county  is  covered  by 
the  original  forests.  Along  the  lake  shore  the  surface  is  level  or  moderately 
uneven.  Drift  deposits  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  are  abundant,  also 
peat  bogs. 

The  soil  is  a  clay  and  sandy  loam  and  many  fine  farms  are  found  in  this  county. 
The  chief  rivers  of  the  county  are  Ausable,  Little  Sable,  Salmon,  Saranac,  Little 
Chazy,  Great  Chazy  and  the  English.  Upon  all  of  these  rivers  and  streams  are 
numerous  falls  furnishing  an  immense  amount  of  w^ater  power.  In  the  western 
wilderness  portion  are  manv  famous  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Chateau* 
gay,  Chazy,  Sampson  and  Taylor.  This  section  is  a  great  resort  for  hunters,  game 
and  fish  being  found  in  abundance.  Plattsburg,  the  county  seat,  has  a  population 
of  11,000,  and  furnishes  a  good  local  market.  The  United  States  military  post  is 
located  at  Plattsburg  and  the  Dannemora  State  Prison  is  located  in  the  county. 
There  is  a  large  business  carried  on  in  lumbering,  mining,  iron  making  and  for  the 
area  covered  a  remarkable  showing  in  agriculture.  There  are  great  possibilities  for 
apple  growing  in  this  county  along  the  east  lake  shore.  The  principal  agricultural 
products  are  as  follows:  corn,  154,628  bushels;  oats,  643,439  bushels;  barley,  32,853 
bushels;  buckwheat,  102,033  bushels;  potatoes,  1,325,041  bushels;  hay  and  forage, 
103,362  tons.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $18,116,645,  showing  a  remarkable 
increase  of  50.3  per  cent,  over  the  value  in  1900.  The  average  value  of  unimproved 
land  is  $3.40  per  acre.  Number  of  dairy  cows  reported,  25,032;  horses,  10,415; 
swine,  11,563;  sheep,  11,069;  poultry,  98,617.  The  total  milk  production  was 
10,188,024  gallons.  The  receipts  from  sale  of  dairy  products  was  $779,834.  The 
average  price  of  improved  farm  land,  including  buildings,  $31.37  per  acre.  There 
are  185  district  schools,  several  excellent  high  schools  and  a  State  Normal  College 
located  at  Plattsburg.  Churches  of  all  denominations  are  located  in  the  villages 
and  country  districts.  There  are  thirteen  agricultural  organizations,  namely,  one 
county  fair  association,  eleven  granges,  one  Pomona  grange;  64  miles  of  state  and 
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county  roads  and  947  miles  of  other  improved  highways.  The  D.  &  H.  railroad 
traverses  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state  and  extends  through  other  portions  of 
the  county,  giving  unusual  facilities  in  connection  with  the  water  transportation 
of  the  lake,  for  the  products  that  are  grown,  manufactured  or  mined  in  the  county. 


TOWN   OF   AUSABLE 
Population  2,045 

No.  232  — Farm  of  136  acres;  1  mile 
from  Arnold  station;  2  miles  from  Clin- 
tonville  P.  O.  Loamy  soil,  adapted  to 
general  farming.  Fine  scenery.  Good 
trout  fishing.  Deer  and  other  game. 
Watered  by  springs.  Well  fenced. 
Forty-five  acres  timber,  balance  meadow 
and  pasture.  Good  orchard.  Tw^o-story 
frame  house  of  10  rooms,  in  fine  repair. 
Water  and  batliroom  in  house.  Large 
barn,  stable  and  outbuildings,  all  in 
good  condition.  This  farm  would  make 
a  good  poultry  farm.  Near  a  good  mar- 
ket. Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Price,  $3,000.  Easy  terms. 
Name  and  address  of  owner,  John  Pat- 
tinson,  Clintonville,  N.  Y. 


No.  233  —  Farm  of  500  acres ;  located 
21/4  miles  from  P.  O.  at  Keeseville, 
R.  F.  D. ;  2%  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Keeseville,  on  line  of  K.  A.  &  L.  C. 
and  D.  &  H.  railways;  2\^  miles  from 
school,  butter  factory,  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches.  Highways,  State  road. 
Surface,  about  100  acres  river  flats  and 
level  ground,  balance  hilly.  Altitude, 
about  1,000  ft.  Soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 400;  in  timber,  300,  pine  and  other 
kinds.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Good 
orchard.  Best  adapted  to  general  farm- 
ing. Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  large,  electric  lights,  telephone, 
etc.,  good  condition.  Outbuildings  in 
good  condition.  Watered  by  springs. 
This  farm  is  about  Vi  mile  from  Ausable 
river.  Private  pond  on  place.  Occupied 
by  owner.     Reason  for  selling,  owner  is 


commissioner  of  highways  and  has  too 
much  other  work.  Price,  $12,000. 
Terms  easy.  Address  Richard  S.  Mace, 
Keeseville,  N.  Y. 

No.  234  —  Farm  of  20  acres;  located 
at  Keeseville,  on  line  of  K.  A.  C.  &  L.  O. 
R.  R.  and  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  6  miles  from 
churches.  Highways,  State  road.  Sur- 
face of  farm  level.  Altitude,  1,000  ft. 
Soil,  sandy  loam.  House,  barns  and 
other  buildings  with  land  cost,  $22,000. 
All  buildings  remarkably  well  built. 
Price,  $10,000.  Address  Geo.  W.  Smith, 
Keeseville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   BEEKMANTOWN 
Population   1,869 

No.  235  —  Farm  of  125  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Plattsburg  P.  O.,  R.  D.  6; 
IVz  miles  from  railway  station  at  Beek- 
mantown,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R. ;  % 
mile  from  school ;  3  miles  from  churches, 
butter  factory  and  cheese  factory;  2 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways,  2 
State  and  1  countrv  road.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  muck  and  gravel. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture, 
30;  in  timber,  15,  maple  and  cedar. 
Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  200  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  clover,  al- 
falfa and  general  crops.  Fences,  wire 
and  rail,  fair  condition.  House,  12 
rooms,  brick,  fair  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, 7  barns.  Watered,  house  by  well 
and  cistern,  barns  and  fields  by  spring. 
This  farm  is  3  miles  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness. Price,  $5,500.  Terms,  $2,500  cash, 
balance  to  suit  buyer.  Address  Frank 
A.  Wolcott,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  6. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

Area,  ©88  square  miles.  Population,  43,658.  Annual  precipitation,  46  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  50°.  Number  of  farms,  2,963.  County  seat,  Hudson. 
Average  price  of  farm  land  per  acre,  $42.60.  This  is  an  increase  of  31.6  per  cent, 
in  ten  years. 

This  county  lies  on  the  east  shore  of  the  upper  Hudson  and  extends  east  to  the 
line  of  Massachusetts.  The  Taghkanick  Mountain  extends  along  the  east  border 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  cOunty  are  broken  by  irregular  ranges  of  hills  which 
constitute  the  outlying  spurs  of  these  moimtains.  The  western  portion  of  the  county 
spreads  out  in  an  undulating  plateau  terminating  in  the  bluflTs  of  the  Hudson  River. 
The  principal  streams  are  the  Jansenkill,  Claverack,  and  Kinderhook  Creeks.  These 
streams  and  their  tributaries  have  valuable  water  powers  and  prosperous  mills  are 
located  on  them.     In  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  are  numerous  lakes  and 
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ponds  all  well  stocked  with  fish.  Thermal  and  mineral  springs  are  found  in  places, 
the  former,  quite  celebrated,  located  at  New  Lebanon.  The  various  branches  of 
agriculture  form  the  leading  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  manufactured  to  a  large  extent  paper  and  cotton  fabrics,  vegetable 
extracts  and  iron.  The  county  is  most  favorably  situated  for  commerce,  as  the 
largest  ships  can  dock  at  Hudson.  The  principal  crops  are:  corn,  410,576  bushels; 
oats,  503,088  bushels;  buckwheat,  81,073  bushels;  rye,  230,195  bushels;  potatoes, 
232,702  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  89,208  tons.  Columbia  County  ranks  first  in  the 
production  of  rye  and  the  demand  for  rye  straw  in  New  York  City,  together  with 
the  cheapness  of  transportation  makes  this  product  almost  as  valuable  as  the  grain 
itself.  The  live  stock  of  the  county  is  classified  as  follows:  dairy  cows,  16,136; 
horses,  9,150;  swine,  13,091;  sheep,  25,229;  poultry,  172,879;  production  of  milk, 
7,772,732  gallons.  Receipts  from  sale  of  dairy  products  was  $714,274.  This  county 
is  a  choice  location  for  the  raising  of  apples  and  other  orchard  fruits. 

The  soil  survey  recently  made  by  the  United  States  Government  affirms  that  the 
county  has  a  soil  and  climate  equal  to  any  portion  of  the  state  for  orcharding. 
Railway  and  electric  lines,  together  with  good  roads,  make  ample  facilities  for 
shipping  products.  There  are  150  district  schools;  churches  of  all  denominations 
are  established  in  the  villages  and  through  the  rural  sections.  There  are  twenty 
agricultural  organizations  established  in  the  county.  The  total  valuation  of  farm 
property  is  $19,819,369,  an  increase  of  31.6  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  prosperity 
of  the  farmers  in  this  county  is  noted  by  an  increase  of  nearly  $2,500,000  in  the 
value  of  farm  buildings  alone. 


TOWX   OF    ANCBAJC 
Population   1,137 

No.  236  —  Farm  of  245  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Mt.  Riga  P.  O.;  1  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Halsted;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Mount  Riga,  on 
line  of  C.  N.  E.  R.  R.;  2V^  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Boston  Corners,  on 
line  of  Harlem  Division,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  church; 
2%  miles  ^rom  milk  station.  Highways, 
somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Nearest  large 
village,  Millerton,  population  about  858, 
about  6  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  about  75 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
75  to  100;  in  timber,  about  40,  mostly 
second  growth  chestnut  and  oak,  good 
size;  acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit,  apples 
and  some  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to 
grass.  Fences,  stone  wall  and  rail,  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  8  rooms,  22x28, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  horse 
barn  and  wagon  house,  30x20>  hayloft 
overhead;  barn,  30x44,  deep  bay  on  one 
side  of  main  fioor,  stables  with  18 
stanchions  in  basement;  woodhouse,  12x 
13;  hoghouse;  all  in  fair  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  cistern  and  springs.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
living  elsewhere.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms, 
$1,500  cash,  and  mortgage  for  balance 
for  5  years  at  5*;^.  Address  Calvin  S. 
McChesney,  Rooms  411-415  Cannon 
place,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  for 
cash. 


•No.  237  —  Place  of  6  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Copake  P.  O.,  1^^  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Copake,  on  line  of 
Harlem  Ry. ;  %  mile  from  school;  1^ 
miles  from  Dutch  Reformed  church;  1^ 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highwavs, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Hudson,  15  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail.  Surface  of 
farm  rolling.  Altitude,  about  850  feet. 
Fruit,  25  apple  trees.  House,  18x24,  IV^ 
stories,  5  rooms,  piazza,  6x15,  first-class 
condition.  Large  barn  in  good  condi- 
tion. Watered  by  well.  Small  lake 
joins  farm,  frontage  1,000  feet.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  business.  Price,  $1,750. 
Address  Herbert  Eggleston,  agent,  Mil- 
lerton, N.  Y. 

•No.  238  —  Farm  of  260  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Boston  Corners  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Harlem  Ry.; 
1  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from  Prot- 
estant churches;  2^  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Copake,  population  about  600,  2% 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm  rolling.  Soil,  limestone. 
Acres  tillable,  200.  Fruit,  75  apple,  10 
pear  and  10  cherry  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  grass,  oats,  corn,  etc.  Fences,  rail 
and  wire,  good  condition.  House,  18x40, 
13  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  34x66;  barn,  28x42;  hog  pen.  20x40; 
hen  house,  16x24;  machine  barn,  22x50; 
ice  house,  16x24;  wood  house,  workshop. 
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room  for  10  horses,  42  cows;  buildings 
in  good  condition.  Watered,  house,  by 
well;  barn,  by  windmill;  fields,  by 
streams.  River  runs  through  farm. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  in  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $10,000.  Terms,  $3,000. 
Address  Herbert  Eggleston,  agent,  Mil- 
lerton,  N,  Y. 

TOWN  OF  AUSTEBLTTZ 


Population  811 


•  XTs 


'No.  239  —  Farm  of  K  3  acres;  located 
3  mileb  from  Chatham  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  B.  &  A.  Ry.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  church;  ^  mile  from 
butter  factory;  3  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. State  road.  Surface  of  farm, 
nearly  level.  Altitude,  about  600  feet. 
Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in 
natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber,  30. 
Acres  tillable,  130.  Some  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain,  etc.  Fences,  wire 
and  rail.  House,  14  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  4  large  barns,  first- 
class  condition.  Watered,  house,  by 
well;  bam,  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$8,000.  Terms,  one-half  down.  Address 
S.  X.  Loomis,  agent,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

*No.  240  —  Farm  of  200  acres ;  located 
1  mile  from  State  Line  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  B.  &  A.  Ry.; 
1  mile  from  school,  church,  butter  fac- 
tory and  milk'  station.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
about  500  feet.  Soil,  heavy  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  50; 
in  timber,  50;  acres  tillable,  100.  Large 
quantity  of  fruit  of  all  kinds.  Best 
adapted  to  hay.  Large  house,  14  rooms. 
Large  barns  in  first-class  condition. 
Watered  by  brook  and  spring.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wants  smaller  farm.  Price, 
$8,000.  Terms,  $5,000  cash.  Address 
S.  X.  Loomis,  agent,  Chatham,  X.  Y. 

*Xo.  241  —  Farm  of  196  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Austerlitz  P.  O. ;  3  miles 
from  railway  station  at  State  Line,  on 
line  of  B.  &  A.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school  and  church.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
about  900  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  100; 
in  timber,  50;  acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit, 
apples,    pears    and    plums.      House,    8 


rooms,  good  condition.  Two  barns,  fair 
condition.  Watered  by  springs.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $2,500.  Termft, 
$2,000  down.  Address  S.  X.  Loomis, 
agent,  Chatham,  X.  Y. 

*Xo.  242  —  Farm  of  170  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Ghent  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  X.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  ^ 
mile  from  school;  4  miles  from  churches. 
Highways,  somewhat  hilly,  but  good. 
Surface  of  farm  rolling.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  70;  in  natural  pasture, 
80;  in  timber,  20.  Acres  tillable,  150. 
Fruit,  100  apple,  20  cherry,  76  plum  and 
15  pear  trees;  also  10  large  grape  vines. 
Best  adapted  to  grass,  grain  and  fruit. 
Fences,  wire.  Large  house,  2  stories,  14 
rooms.  Outbuildings,  main  barn,  45x60; 
wagon  house,  26x32;  hen  house,  15x20; 
tool  house,  17x30;  wood  house,  18x20, 
and  hog  pen,  12x24.  Watered  by  creek. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $8,000. 
Terms,  one-half  cash.  Stock,  tools,  crops, 
etc.,  included  in  price.  Address  £. 
Brionne  &  Co.,  23  Duane  street,  Xew 
York,  X.  Y. 

Xo.  243  —  Farm  of  170  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ghent, 
on  line  of  Harlem  Division  of  X.  Y.  C. 
Ry.  and  Hudson-Chatham  branch  of  Bos- 
ton &  Albany  Ry.  Xearest  large  village, 
Chatham,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Highways,  somewhat 
hilly,  but  good.  This  farm  is  1  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  Protestant 
churches  and  creamery;  5  miles  from 
milk  shipping  station.  Acres  in  natural 
pasture,  60;  acres  tillable,  130;  acres 
in  timber,  20,  chestnut,  oak,  maple,  etc. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Large  house,  main 
part  25x40,  wing  18x24,  14  rooms.  Out- 
buildings, main  barn,  45x60,  stanchions 
for  18  cows,  stalls  for  6  horses;  wagon 
house,  26x32;  hen  house,  15x20;  hog 
pen  and  corn  house,  12x24;  wood  house, 
15x20,  two  stories;  shop,  10x12;  new 
tool  house,  14x35;  all  in  good  condition. 
Daily  mail  at  door.  Watered  by  two 
wells  and  several  springs.  Adapted  to 
dairying,  poultry  raising,  fruit  raising 
or  general  farming.  Soil,  clay  subsoil, 
no  gravel  or  swampy  land.  Altitude, 
800  feet.  Fruit,  100  apple,  20  cherry,  20 
pear  and  75  plum  trees;  also  ten  large 
grape  vines.     Fences,  mostly  wire,  some 
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rail  and  wall,  good  condition.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  unable  to  care  for 
farm.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  $1,500 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  6%  inter- 
est. Address  John  Freehan,  Ghent,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  2.  Owner  will  rent  with  option 
to  buy. 

No.  244  —  Farm  of  20  acres;  located 
3^  miles  from  Chatham  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station;  1  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  V^  mile  from  butter  factory. 
State  road  within  V4,  mile  of  farm. 
Nearest  city,  Albany,  24  miles  distant. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  800 
feet.  Soil,  clay  loam.  All  tillable.  Fruit, 
1,200  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  fruit. 
House,  24x30,  6  rooms,  fair  condition. 
Watered  by  well.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  in  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  75%  cash. 
Address  T.  F.  Niles,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

•No.  246  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
IM  miles  from  Chatham  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  B.  &  A.  and  N.  Y. 
C.  K.  R.;  lli  miles  from  school,  churches 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  State  road. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  500 
feet.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  15;  in 
timber,  15,  mixed.  Acres  tillable,  75. 
Adapted  to  all  crops  grown  in  this 
climate.  Fences,  wire  and  stone.  House, 
in  excellent  condition.  Outbuildings, 
large  and  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  and  barn,  by  water  piped  from 
spring.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $8,500.  Terms 
to  suit  purchaser.  Address  S.  X.  Loom  is, 
agent,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

No.  246  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Chatham  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  B.  k  A.  and  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
church  and  milk  station;  IV2  miles  from 
butter  factory.  Highways,  State  road. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  300 
feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  90; 
in  natural  pasture,  10.  All  tillable. 
Fruit,  75  trees.  Adapted  to  any  crop 
grown  in  this  climate.  Fences,  wire 
and  wood,  good  condition.  House,  12 
rooms.  Outbuildings,  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  and  barns,  by  running 
water;  fields,  by  brook  and  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health  and  advanced  age  of  owner. 
For  price  and  terms  address  S.  N. 
Loomis,  owner,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


*No.  247  —  Farm  of  560  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Green  River  P.  O.;  5  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Hillsdale,  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school 
and  church;  6  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  in  good 
condition.  Nearest  large  village,  Hills- 
dale, 6  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
500  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
200;  in  natural  pasture,  200;  in  timber, 
160.  Acres  tillable,  200.  Fruit,  mixed 
varieties.  Best  adapted  to  hay  and  stock. 
Fences,  wood  and  wire.  House,  in  fair 
condition.  Large  barn,  in  fair  condition. 
Watered,  house  and  barn,  by  water  piped 
from  spring;  fields,  by  springs  and 
brooks.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $12 
per  acre.  Terms  easy.  Address  S.  N. 
Loomis,  agent,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OP   CANAAN 
Population    1,167 

•No.  248  —  Farm  of  260  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  East  Chatham  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  B.  &,  A.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches,  butter  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  in  good  condition.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  800 
feet.  Soil,  slate.  Acres  in  meadow,  100; 
in  natural  pasture,  100;  in  timber, 
60,  mixed.  Acres  tillable,  150.  Best 
adapted  to  sheep.  Fences,  wire  and 
stone.  HousCj  16  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  ample  accommodation  for 
200  sheep  and  15  cows.  Watered  by 
spring  and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms  to  suit 
purchaser.  Address  S.  N.  Loomis,  agent, 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CHATHAM 
Population   3,396 

No.  249  —  Foundry  property;  situated 
in  the  village  of  Old  Chatham,  ^  acre 
of  land;  500  feet  from  railroad  sta- 
tion, on  Rutland  Railway.  Buildings  are 
65x80  feet,  divided  into  a  large  mould- 
ing room,  stock  room,  flask  room,  ma- 
chine shop,  wood  shop  and  boiler  room. 
Equipped  with  14-horse-power  engine 
and  boiler,  blower,  pulleys,  shaftings, 
new  belts,  emery  wheels  and  casting 
cleaner,  together  with  a  large  assort- 
ment of  flasks,  moulding  sand;  every- 
thing   ready    to    start    at    a    moment's 


Indicates  farm  Is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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notice.  This  plant  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  a  light  manufacturing  business, 
'eitiicr  as  a  foundry  or  other  manufac- 
turing enterprise.  The  buildins^s  Mere 
thoroughly  repaired  and  rebuilt  last 
year  and  are  practically  all  new.  The 
last  articles  manufactured  were  chilled 
sleigh  shoes.  Reason  for  selling,  to 
close  an  estate.  Price,  $700,  including 
equipment,  site,  building  and  small 
stocks  of  old  iron.  Would  make  good 
location  for  a  shirt  factory  or  barrel 
factory.  Terms,  cash.  Address  C.  A. 
Hulbert,  administrator.  Old  Chatham, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

•No.  260  —  Farm  of  51  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Rayville  P.  O.;  2%  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Rayville;  2^ 
miles  from  school,  churches  of  all 
denominations  and  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village,  Chat- 
ham, population  2,251,  5  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Slate  soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  35; 
in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  6. 
Acres  tillable,  45.  Fruit,  75  apple,  10 
pear,  30  plum,  24  peach,  25  cherry,  3 
quince  trees;  also  small  fruits.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit  and  grain.  Fences,  in 
fair  condition.  House,  13x26,  ell,  10x26, 
IMt  stories,  0  rooms,  piazza;  tenant 
house,  7  rooms,  all  in  good  condition. 
Barn,  24x36;  wagon  house,  16x16;  barn, 
12x10;  hen  house.  10x14;  smoke  house; 
all  in  good  condition.  Watered,  house, 
by  cistern  and  well;  barns,  by  springs; 
fields,  by  springs  and  stream.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
desires  to  purchase  a  larger  farm. 
Price,  $1,200.  Terms,  one-half  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Herbert 
Eggleston,  agent,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

•No.  251  —  Farm  of  115  acres;  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  Chatham  P.  0.;  1  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Chatham,  on 
line  of  B.  &  A.  R.  R;  1  mile  from 
school  and  2  churches;  V/2  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est large  village,  Chatham,  population 
2,251,  1  mile  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Altitude,  600  feet.  ^Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  deep  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  10; 
in  timber,  5,  pine  and  hemlock;  all  till- 
able, except  woodland.  Best  adapted  to 
com,  oats  and  hay.  Fences,  in  fair  con- 
dition.     House,    10    rooms,    good    con- 


dition. Barn,  40x65,  nearly  new. 
Water  piped  to  house ;  bams  watered  by 
brook;  fields  by  springs.  Near  the 
Berkshires.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  wishes  smaller 
place.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  ^  cash. 
Address  S.  N.  Loomis,  agent,  Chatham, 
N.  Y. 

No.  252  —  Farm  of  93  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  North  Chatham  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Albany 
&  Southern  Ry.;  1  mile  from  school; 
U^  miles  from  churches.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Albany,  15  miles  dis- 
tant, population  about  100,000,  reached 
by  trolley.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  gravel,  loam  and  lime.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in 
timber,  4.  Acres  tillable,  88.  Fruit,  4 
acres  of  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
oats,  rye  and  corn.  Fences,  good.  House, 
18  rooms,  fine  condition.  Outbuildings 
all  in  good  condition.  Well  water^. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms, 
%  cash.  Address  Geo  L.  Smith,  North 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 

No.  253  —  Farm  of  83  acres ;  located 
1%  miles  from  Maiden  Bridge  P.  O,;  2 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Chatham 
Center,  on  line  of  B.  &  A.  Ry.;  1  mile 
from  school ;  2  miles  from  Methodist  and 
Catholic  churches;  4  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  gravel,  loam  and 
lime.  Acres  in  meadow,  35;  in  natural 
pasture,  15 ;  in  timber,  3,  pine  and  oak. 
Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  2  acres  of 
young  orchard.  Best  adapted  to  oats, 
rye  and  hay.  Fences,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  1%  stories,  good  size,  fair  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  nearly  new.  Well 
watered.  Kinderhook  Creek  %  mile  from 
farm.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$3,600.  Terms,  V2  cash.  Address  Geo.  L. 
Smith,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

No.  254  —  Farm  of  170  acres;  located 
14  mile  from  North  Chatham  P.  0.;  % 
mile  from  railway  station  at  North 
Chatham,  on  line  of  A.  &  S.  Ry.;  % 
mile  from  school ;  "^  mile  from  Protest- 
ant church.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Albany,  13  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail.  Surface  of  farm,  mostly  level. 
Soil,   gravel    and    limestone.     Acres   in 
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meadow,  25;  in  timber,  25,  hemlock, 
pine,  oak  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  120. 
Fruit,  125  apple  trees.  Fences,  wall, 
board  and  wire.  Large  double  house,  in 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  two  barns, 
com  house,  sheds  and  wagon  house.  Wa- 
tered, house  by  well  and  cistern;  barns 
and  fields  by  springs  and  streams.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  two  other  farms.  For  price 
and  terms,  address  Dudley  Walker, 
North  Chatham,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  255  —  Farm  of  146  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Old  Chatham  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
Rutland  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school,  milk 
station,  Methodist  and  Catholic  churches. 
Highways,  rolling.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  75;  in  natural  pasture,  30;  in 
timber,  8,  maple,  oak  and  pine.  Acres 
tillable,  125.  Fruit,  /lOO  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  rye,  oats,  potatoes  and 
corn.  Fences,  in  fair  condition.  Large 
house,  in  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
in  fair  condition.  Water  piped  to  house 
and  barns.  This  farm  is  I  mile  from 
Kinderhook  creek.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  %  cash. 
Address  Cyrus  Cole,  Keyport,  N.  J. 

No.  256  —  Country  place  of  three  acres ; 
located  in  the  center  of  New  Concord,  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  Altitude, 
900  feet;  30  miles  from  Albany  and  22 
miles  from  Pittsfield;  reached  by  rail; 
1  mile  from  East  Chatham,  on  the  line 
of  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.;  6  miles  from 
Canaan  and  6  miles  from  Queechy  Lake. 
Colonial  house,  having  a  frontage  of  45 
feet,  with  broad  porch  and  white  marble 
steps,  12  rooms,  all  rooms  on  first  fioor 
have  been  renovated  within  past  three 
years.  Watered  by  cement  cistern.  Fruit, 
apples,  plums,  grapes,  cherries,  black- 
berries, red  raspberries,  white  raspber- 
ries, red  and  white  currants,  gooseberries 
and  strawberries.  Price,  $7,500.  This 
price  includes  furniture,  equipment,  gar- 
den tools,  etc.  Address  Rural  Life  Co., 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

No.  257  —  Farm  of  156  acres;  located 

1  mile  from  North  Chatham,  schools, 
churches  and  Albany  k  Southern  R.  R. ; 

2  miles  from  vState  road  leading  from 
Albany  to  Nassau.  Soil,  limestone.  Sur- 
of    farm,    rolling.      Fruit,    three    apple 


orchards,  two  in  bearing.  Large  double 
house.  Large  basement  barn,  2  stories; 
concrete  cow  stable,  milk  house  with 
running  spring  water  for  cooling  milk, 
shed  40  feet  long  for  young  stock  or 
sheep,  two  wagon  nouses  and  corn  house. 
Price,  $30  per  acre.  Address  Dudley 
Walker,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   CLAVERACK 
Population   4,114 

No.  258  —  Farm  of  132  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Claverack;  3  miles  from 
Mellenville  R.  D.  1;  Yj  mile  from  rail- 
road station  at  Miller^s  Crossing  on 
branch  of  B.  &  A.  Ry. ;  2  auto  buses 
between  Hudson  and  i-uilmont  hourly; 

3  miles  from  4  different  churches,  high 
school  and  milk  station.  State  road;  6 
miles  from  Hudson,  population  about  12,- 
000.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil,  sandy 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural 
pasture  and  woodland,  20,  ash,  pine, 
white  oak  and  black  oak.  Acres  tillable, 
112.  Adapted  to  hay  and  vegetables. 
Fences,  rail  and  wire.  Fruit,  450  apple 
and  380  pear  trees.  Large  house,  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  large  barn, 
large  wagon  house,  tool  house,  hog  house, 
ice  house,  small  sliop,  wood  house  and 
hen  house.  Watered  by  well,  spring  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  is  not  a  farmer.  A  good 
trout  stream  runs  through  farm,  also  a 
fish  pond  on  the  farm  covering  nearly  2 
acres,  fed  by  three  springs.  Price,  $6,- 
500.  Terms,  $3,300  cash,  remainder  on 
mortgage.  Address  Guy  Shook,  Phil- 
mont,  N.  Y. 

•No.  250  —  Farm  of  135  acres;  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  Martindale  P.  O.,  R. 
D.  2  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N. 
Y.  C.  Ry.;  %  mile  from  school;  1  mile 
from  Protestant  church  and  milk  station. 
Nearest  city,  Hudson,  10  miles  distant, 
population  about  12,000,  reached  by  rail. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  about 
650  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
25;  in  timber,  15,  pine  and  hardwood. 
Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  100  apple,  20 
pear,  10  plum,  50  peach  and  10  cherry 
trees,  also  3  grapevines  and  8  currant 
bushes.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  corn,  rye 
and  fruit.  Fences,  wall  and  wire.  House, 
1'/^  stories,  14  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuild infjs,  barn,  shed.  3  hen  houses, 
wagon  house,  ice  house,  smoke  house, 
milk  house,  wood  house,  good  condition. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Watered,  house  by  well,  barns  by  run- 
ning water,  fields  by  streams.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $3,000.  Address  Her- 
bert Eggleston,  agent,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

•Nb.  260  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Martindale  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R. 
R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Hudsoiv,  7  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
60;  in  natuxtil  pasture,  120;  in  timber, 
20.  Acres  tillable,  180.  Best  adapted 
to  grass,  grain,  fruit  and  dairying. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  Price, 
$5,500.  Terms,  easy.  Address  E.  Brionne 
&  Co.,  23  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

No.  261  —  Farm  of  96  acres ;  located 
500  feet  from  Mellenville  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  B.  &  A.  branch 
railway;  %  mile  from  school;  1/16  mile 
from  Dutch  Reformed  church;  %  mile 
from  butter  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Hudson, 
8  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
gravel.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural 
pasture,  36.  Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit, 
a  few  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay 
and  grain.  Fences,  Wire  and  rail,  poor. 
House,  brick,  2  stories  and  basement, 
35x60,  good  conditiom  Outbuildings, 
large  new  bam,  30x40,  and  wagon  house, 
18x30,  good  condition.  Watered,  house, 
by  well;  barn,  by  stream;  fields,  by 
stream  and  spring.  Mellenville  stream 
runs  through  farm,  never  dry.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  in 
other  business.  Price,  $4,750.  Terms 
easy.  Address  W.  J.  Delamater,  Hud- 
son, N.  Y. 

TOWN   OP   CLERMONT 
Population  800 

No.  262  —  Farm  of  5  acres;  located  5 
miles  from  Germantown  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
6  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ger- 
mantown, on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  church; 
4  miles  from*  butter  factory;  5  miles 
from  milk  station.  Nature  of  highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Hudson,  population 
12,000,  11  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface,  level.  Soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  5.  About  30  to 
40   fruit   trees.     Fences,   wire,   in   good 


condition.  House,  in  good  condition.  No 
barn,  but  other  outbuildings.  Watered 
by  well  and  spring.  This  place  is  best 
adapted  to  small  fruit  and  vegetables; 
also  well  adapted  to  poultry  raising.  It 
is  near  an  electric  light  and  power  plant 
that  is  being  developed  at  large  cost. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $1,500. 
Terms,  $700  cash,  balance  on  time. 
Owner  will  rent  for  $125  per  year,  pay- 
able in  advance.  Address  H.  S.  Williams, 
Clermont,  N.  Y. 

No.  263  —  Farm  of  about  20  acres; 
located  1%  miles  from  Clermont  P.  0.; 
6  miles  from  railway  station  at  Tivoli, 
on  line  of  New  York  Central  R.  R.; 
4^  miles  from  C.  N.  £.  R.  R.  station; 
IV4  miles  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches;  6  miles  from  butter  factory; 
4^  miles  from  milk  station.  Nature 
of  highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Hudson,  population  about  12,000,  13 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Soil,  limestone.  Acres  in  meadow,  10; 
in  natural  pasture,  3.  Acres  tillable,  18. 
About  375  fruit  trees.  Adapted  to  all 
climatic  crops;  would  make  a  good 
poultry,  fruit  or  dairy  farm.  House,  in 
fair  condition.  Good-sized  barn  and 
other  outbuildings,  in  fair  condition. 
Watered  by  well.  6  miles  from  Hudson 
River  and  boat  lines.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  owner  bought 
place  to  improve  and  sell.  Price,  $2,200. 
Terms,  one-half  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  H.  S.  Williams,  Clermont, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  264  —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Elizaville  P.  O.;  1^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Elizaville, 
on  line  of  C.  N.  E.  R.  R.;  6  miles  from 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  and  6  miles  from  the 
Hudson  River  boat  lines  at  Tivoli;  1 
mile  from  school;  1%  miles  from 
church;  1  mile  from  butter  factory; 
1^  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, hilly.  Nearest  city,  Hudson,  popu- 
lation, about  12,000,  14  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface,  part  level 
and  some  hilly.  Soil,  sandv  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture,  10; 
in  timber,  5;  acres  tillable,  70.  Over 
100  fruit  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
oats,  fruit,  apples,  pears,  cherries  and 
small  fruit;  would  make  a  good  poultrv 
or  dairy  farm.  Fences,  wire  and  rail, 
in  fair  condition.     Good-sized  house,  in 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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good  condition.  Large  barn,  in  good  con- 
dition. Watered  by  welL  Location  is 
high  and  healthful.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  bal- 
ance on  time.  Address  H.  S.  Williams, 
Clermont,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   COPAKE 
Population   1,283 

•No.  265  —  Farm  of  186  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Hillsdale  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  3 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Hillsdale 
and  Copake  Iron  Works,  on  line  of  Har- 
lem Division  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  3  miles  from  churches  and 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Hudson,  population,  12,000,  20  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface,  rolling,  some  hill  land.  Soil, 
linlestone.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in 
natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber,  20,  chest- 
nui  and  oak;  acres  tillable,  136.  Fruit, 
kbout  ^  acres  of  appl^,  also  pears,  cher- 
ries and  grapes.  Best  adapted  to  gen- 
eral farming  or  dairying.  Fences,  rail, 
wire  and  stone.  House,  large,  12*  rooms, 
piazza  on  3  sides  of  house,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  main  barn,  90x30, 
in  need  of  repairs;  small  barn;  corn 
crib  and  granary,  in  good  condition. 
Watered  by  well,  spring  and  brook.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms, 
$3,000  down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress M.  L.  Jenks,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

•No.  266  —  Farm  of  1>  acres;  located 
V^  mile  from  Copake  Falls  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Harlem  Ry., 
%  mile  from  school,  %  mile  from  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  churches,  %  mile  from 
milk  station.  Nearest  city,  Hudson, 
population,  about  12^,000,  16  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  about  850  feet.  Soil, 
limestone.  Acres  tillable,  15.  Fruit, 
about  75  apple  trees.  House,  20x30,  5 
rooms  and  bath  on  first  floor,  2  rooms 
upstairs,  piazza,  7x40,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  cow  barn,  2  chicken 
houses,  2  wagon  houses,  1  tool  house 
and  summer  kitchen,  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  and  barn,  by  runnim^ 
water;  fields,  by  springs  and  streams. 
Occupied  by  ownor.  Price,  $3,500. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  Herbert  Eggleston, 
agent,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

•No.  267  —  Farm  of  223  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Hinsdale  P.  O.  and 


railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  k 
H.  R.  R.  R.,  %  mile  from  school,  2  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  80;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 120;  in  timber,  23.  Acres  tillable, 
180.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  etc.  Best 
adapted  to  grass,  grain,  fruit  or  dairy- 
ing. Fences,  wire,  good.  Good  house. 
Good  barns.  Occupied  by  owner.  This 
farm  is  near  Copake  Lake.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  a  widow.  Price,  $8,000. 
Address  E.  Brionne  &  Co.,  23  Duane  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  GALLATIN 
Population   720 

No.  268  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  2^ 
miles  from  Jackson  Corners  P.  O.,  R.  D. ; 
2^  miles  from  Mt.  Ross  railway  station, 
on  line  of  C.  N.  E.  R.  R.  Good  roads. 
Soil,  slate  and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
50;  acres  tillable,  140;  in  timber,  about 
12,  mostly  oak  and  chestnut.  Fruit,  200 
trees,  plums,  peaches,  apples  and  pears. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  rye,  hay  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  42x30,  in  good  condition.  Barn, 
54x50,  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house,  by  well;  barn,  by  stream  and 
spring.  Nearly  all  the  meadow  is  till- 
able; about  8  acres  not  so  good,  but  has 
been  plowed  and  can  be  again.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  does  not  need  farm. 
Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  $800  cash,  bal- 
ance on  bond  and  mortgage  at  5%, 
Name  and  address  of  owner,  Peter  J. 
Near,  Jackson  Corners,  N.  Y. 


•No.  269  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Ancram  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  C.  N.  E.  R.  R. ;  2 
miles  from  school  and  church.  Iligh- 
wavs,  good.  Surface,  part  level  and  part 
rotting.  Soil,  loam  and  slate.  Acres  in 
meadow,  120;  timber,  30,  oak,  chestnut, 
some  large;  acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit 
of  all  kinds  except  peaches,  grapes  and 
berries.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats  and 
rye.  Fences,  rail  and  wire,  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  1%  stories,  7  rooms,  in 
good  repair.  Outbuildings:  2  barns; 
horse  barn,  cow  stable,  room  for  24 
cows  and  4  liorses,  storage  for  100  tons 
of  hay.  Watered  by  well,  springs  and 
stream.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Price, 
$2,500.  Terms,  easy.  Address  Herbert 
Eggleston,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


*  IndicateB  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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•No.  270  — Farm  of  285  acres,  1  mite 
from  Jackson  Corners  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  on 
line  of  C.  N.  E.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  sta- 
tion, school  and  Methodist  church. 
Highways,  good;  5  miles  from  milk  sta> 
tion.  Nearest  large  village,  Pine  Plains, 
5  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high^ 
way.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  120;  in  natural  pasture,  100; 
in  timber,  35,  oak,  chestnut,  hemlock, 
hickory  and  maple;  acres  tillable,  225. 
Fruit,  100  a;pple  trees,  10  pear  trcfes,  50 
plum  trees,  50  peach  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  rye,  oats  and  hay.  Fences,  stone 
wall,  stakes  and  rail.  House,  40x50,  in 
good  condition.  Main  barn,  50x40,  ad- 
ditions, 50x18  and  50x30,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Watered,  house  and  barn,  by  run* 
ning  water;  fields,  by  springs  and 
streams.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  un- 
able to  work  farm.  Price,  $7,000. 
Terms,  one-half  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  John  O.  Fulton,  agent, 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

*No.  271  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Elizaville  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  C.  N.  E.  Ry.,  2 
miles  from  school  and  Methodist  church, 
R.  D.  2  from  Jackson  Corners.  High- 
ways, somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Near- 
est city,  Hudson.  18  miles  distant,  popu- 
lation, about  12,000,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Occupied  by  owner.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Acres  in  meadow,  60; 
in  natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  25, 
oak,  hickory,  chestnut  and  pine.  Acres 
tillable,  125.  Soil,  gravel.  Fruit,  2,000 
apple,  500  pear  and  50  cherry  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  fruit,  hay  and  grain. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  rail.  Watered, 
house,  by  spring;  barn,  bv  running 
water;  fields,  by  spring.  Price,  $8,500. 
Terms,  $3,500  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  John  P.  Fulton,  agent. 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

•No.  272  —  Farm  of  246  acres;  located 
%  of  a  mile  from  Elizaville  P.  0.,  1  mile 
from  Elizaville  railwav  station,  on  line 
of  C.  N.  E.  Ry.,  %  mile  from  Methodist 
church.  Highways,  good  gravel  roads. 
Nearest  large  village,  Red  Hook,  7  miles 
distant,  population,  about  2,000,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Surface  of  farm,  100  acres  creek 
meadows;  balance,  rolling.  Soil,  gravel 
and  black  loam.    Acres  in  meadow,  150; 


in  natural  pasture,  46;  in  timber,  60; 
pine,  oak,  chestnut,  locust,  hickory,  ash 
and  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  200.  Fruif, 
500  apple  and  pear  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  rye,  oats,  potatoes  and  hay. 
Fences,  stone  wall,  rail  and  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  40x30,  with  addition, 
45x20,  line  condition.  Outbuildings: 
large  main  barn,  wagon  house,  hay 
barns,  hog  houses,  etc.  Watered,  house 
and  barn,  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
spring  and  stream.  This  farm  is  one 
mile  from  Twin  Lake.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $12,000. 
Terms,  $7,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  John  P.  Fulton,  agent.  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y. 

No.  273  —  Farm  of  177  acres;  located 

1  mile  from  Elizaville  P.  O.,  1^  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Elerslie,  on  line 
of  R.  &  C.  Railway,  1  mile  from  school 
and  Protestant  church,  1  mile  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  large 
village.  Red  Hook,  5%  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  some  hilly,  rolling  and  level.  Soil, 
slate.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Acres  in  tim- 
ber, 50,  hard  wood  and  pine;  25  acres  in 
natural  pasture.  Fruit,  about  75  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  rye,  corn,'  oats 
and  hay.  Fences,  rail,  stone  wall  and 
wire,  good.  House,  about  24x40,  fair, 
also  tenant  house,  20x30,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  40x50;  hay  press 
house  attached,  30x40;  wagon  house  and 
corn  crib,  20x20;  hog  house,  20x30,  fair 
condition.  Watered,  house,  by  well; 
barn,  by  brook;  fields,  by  springs  and 
brooks.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Price, 
$3,000.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Chas.^A^ 
Coons,  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    GHENT 
Population   2,819 

No.  274  —  Farm  of  175  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Mellenville  P.  O.;  %  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Pulver  Station, 
on  line  of  Hudson  &  Chatham  branch 
of  B.  &  A.  R.  R;;  %  mile  from  school; 

3  miles  from  churches;  2  miles  from 
Borden's  milk  station.  Nearest  large 
village,  Philmont,  population,  2,000. 
Highways,  good.  Surface,  mostly  level, 
some  rolling.  Soil,  black  and  gravelly 
loam.  All  of  the  land  tillable.  Fruit 
enough  for  family  use.  Best  adapted  to 
rye,     oats,     hay,     corn     and     potatoes. 
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Fences,  woven  wire,  board  and  wall. 
Extra  fine  house,  12  large  rooms,  2  large 
halls,  colonial  style.  Outbuildings: 
large  side  hill  barn,  cow  stable,  sheep 
stable,  hog  house,  corn  house,  carriage 
and  wood  house,  in  fair  condition. 
Watered  by  well  and  stream.  This  prop- 
erty is  about  8  miles  from  the  Hudson 
river.  This  is  a  high-class  farm,  not 
abandoned.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
has  other  business.  R.  F.  D.  and  tele- 
phone lines  available.  For  price  and 
terms,  address  Elbert  Miller,  314  W. 
112th  street.  New  York  City. 

No.  275  —  Farm  of  216  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Ghent  or  Chatham,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  C,  B.  &  A.,  H.  &  C.  and  Rut- 
land R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches;  3  miles  from  Borden's 
milk  station.  Nearest  large  village, 
Chatham,  population,  2,251;  also  12 
miles  from  city  of  Hudson,  population, 
12,000.  Highways,  good.  Surface,  some 
level,  some  rolling  and  some  hilly.  Soil, 
black  and  gravelly  loam.  Acres  tillable, 
200;  balance,  mostly  wooded,  some  good 
oak  and  pine  timber.  Fruit,  about  350 
fruit  trees  of  all  kinds.  Best  adapted  to 
rye,  oats  and  corn,  hay  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  mostly  woven  wire,  some  board 
and  stone  wall,  in  good  condition. 
House,  19  rooms,  3  hills,  separate  apart- 
ments for  owner  and  farmer,  in  excellent 
condition.  Fine  large  shade  trees.  Out- 
buildings: main  barn,  side  hill,  58x40} 
carriage  house  and  horse  stable,  72x24; 
cow  stable,  60x22;  sheep  stable,  28x24; 
hen  and  tool  house,  23x14;  com  house 
and  workshop,  24x22;  garage,  20x17; 
hog  house,  20x15;  ice  house,  15x15; 
smoke  house,  11x9;  wood  house,  22x14; 
all  in  fine  condition.  Watered  by  run- 
ning water  in  barns,  3  wells  and  3 
streams,  and  2  cisterns.  Have  dam  built 
across  one  small  stream  forming  a  nice 
ice  pond.  R.  F.  D.  and  telephone  lines 
available.  This  property  is  4  miles  from 
the  Hudson  river  and  7^  miles  from  Kin- 
derhook  Lake.  This  is  not  an  aban- 
doned farm,  but  is  well  adapted  for 
stock  farm.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
engaged  in  other  business.  For  price 
and  terms,  address  Elbert  Miller,  314  W. 
112th  street.  New  York  City. 

No.  276  —  Farm  of  212  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Ghent  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 
1^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ghent, 


on  line  of  Harlem  R.  R.  and  Hudson 
branch  of  B.  &  A.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  1%  miles  from  Protestant 
churches;  3  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  station.  Roads,  good  and  a 
little  hilly.  Nearest  village,  Chatham, 
population,  2,251,  4  miles  distant,  by 
rail  and  good  highway.  Surface,  part 
hilly  and  part  level.  Soil,  gravelly  loam 
and  slate;  65  acres  of  meadow;  50  acres 
of  natural  pasture;  15  acres  of  timber, 
mostly  second  growth,  including  5  acres 
of  pine;  acres  tillable,  150.  About  100 
bearing  apple  trees,  and  several  plum, 
peach  and  pear  trees.  All  kinds  of  crops 
seem  to  do  fairly  well.  Fences,  mostly 
wire,  some  stone  wall.  There  are  two 
complete  sets  of  buildings,  near  enough 
for  convenience.  The  two  houses  are  1^ 
stories,  in  fair  condition.  One  2-story 
barn,  and  plenty  of  other  barns  and 
buildings  for  convenience  and  comfort, 
all  in  good  condition,  mostly  newly 
roofed.  House  has  water  piped  from 
spring;  bams,  piped  from  spring  and 
running  stream;  fields  have  several 
springs.  The  Catskill  Mountains  are  in 
full  view  from  the  piazza,  and  any  part 
of  farm,  about  10  miles  distant;  the 
Hudson  river  about  same  distance.  This 
farm  is  one  of  the  best  watered  in  this 
section;  water  from  never-failing  spring 
is  piped  to  the  house,  barn  yard  and 

Souitry  yard.  Telephone  in  house,  and 
L.  D.  passes  door.  The  farm  is  practi- 
cally divided  by  the  Harlem  R.  R.  One 
set  of  buildings  each  side.  It  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  stock,  especially 
sheep.  Occupied  by  owner,  and  has  been 
for  33  years.  Reason  for  selling,  owner's 
desire  to  retire.  Price,  $9,000.  Terms, 
one- half  cash,  balance  mortgage,  5%, 
term  of  years.  Address  Delmer  Kissel- 
burgh,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

*No.  277  —  Farm  of  270  acres ;  located 
2  miles  from  Philmont  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Harlem 
R.  R.,  1  mile  from  school,  2  miles  from 
churches.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  some  level  and  some  rolling.  Soil, 
slate  rock,  loam  and  limestone.  Acres 
in  natural  pasture,  20;  acres  in  timber, 
100.  Acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit,  pears, 
plums,  cherries  and  apples.  Adapted  to 
general  farming.  Fences,  stone,  rail  and 
wire.  House,  40x42,  with  8  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  bam,  32x53; 
wagon  house,  24x22;  basement  bam  and 
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wagon  house,  nearly  new,  milk,  hen  and 
hog  houses.  Watered  by  running  water. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $6,200. 
Terms,  $2,900  cash.  Address  Walter  B. 
Vail,  agent,  469  State  St.,  Schenectady, 

No.  278  —  Farm  of  143  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Stockport  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
Albany  &  Southern  R.  R.,  %  mile  from 
school  and  Protestant  church,  3  miles 
from  butter  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Hudson, 
7  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural 
pasture,  10;  in  timber,  33,  mostly  pine. 
Acres  tillable,  110.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  hay  and  grain.  Fences  in 
good  condition.  House,  30x50,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  barn,  40x70,  good 
condition,  and  hog  pen.  Watered  by 
spring.  Unoccupied.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, owner  has  too  much  land.  Price, 
$7,500.  Terms,  one-half  cash.  Address 
Theodore  Isbister,  Ghent,  N.  Y.  R.  D. 
No.  1. 

No.  279  —  Farm  of  172  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Stockport  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Albany  &  South- 
ern R.  R.,  1^  miles  from  school  and 
Reformed  church,  3%  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
somewhat  hilly.  Nearest  city,  Hudson,  7 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in 
natural  pasture,  6;  in  timber,  12,  pine 
and  oak.  Fruit,  75  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn  and  oats.  Fences, 
mostly  woven  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  25x40,  stone,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  new  barn,  40x52;  new  hog 
pen  and  cow  shed;  also  wood  house, 
wagon  house  and  corn  house,  in  good 
condition.  Watered  by  spring  and  cis- 
tern. Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  too  much  land.  Price, 
$10,000.  Terms,  one- third  down.  Ad- 
dress Solomon  Sharp,  Stuyvesant  Falls, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  280  —  Farm  of  84  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Stockport  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Albany 
&  Southern  R.  R.,  2^  miles  from  butter 


factory  and  milk  station,  church  next  to 
farm.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Hudson,  7  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40; 
in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  5, 
mostly  hard  wood.  Acres  tillable,  79. 
Fruit,  pears  and  apples.  Adapted  to 
hay  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  Fences  in 
fair  condition.  House,  20x30,  poor  con- 
dition. Barn,  30x50,  new.  Watered  by 
well,  springs  and  creek.  Unoccupied. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an  estate. 
$3,500.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Chas. 
Whitbeck,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  or  GB£ENFOBT 
Population  1,639 
No.  281  —  Farm  of  140  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  city  of  Hudson,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C  &  H.  R.  R.  R.,  %  mile  from 
school,  2  miles  from  churches,  2  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways  in  good 
condition.  Surface  of  farm,  part  prac- 
tically level,  rises  from  river  by  terraces. 
Soil,  sandy  and  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  timber,  25,  oak,  maple, 
hemlock,  chestnut,  red  cedar,  pine,  hick- 
ory, ash  and  basswood.  Fruit,  apples, 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  cherries  and 
grapes.  Best  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
grain,  hay,  vegetables,  berries,  etc. 
Fences,  wall,  rail  and  wire.  House,  20 
rooms,  2  stories,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings: corn  house,  wagon  house  and 
horse  barn  combined;  barn,  24x42;  barb, 
16x90;  barn,  28x64;  barn,  22x64,  and 
tool  house.  Watered  by  well  and  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  and  ill  health  of  owner. 
For  price  and  terms,  address  D.  Wm. 
Lawrence,  Lock  Box  224,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

TOW?r  OF  HILLSDALE 
Population   1,504 

•No.  282  —  Farm  of  226  acres;  lo- 
cated 1^  miles  from  P.  O.  and  station  at 
Hillsdale,  on  the  line  of  the  Harlem  R. 
R.;  1%  miles  from  school;  1^  miles 
from  churches,  Methodist  and  Presbyte- 
rian; l^  miles  from  milk  station.  Has 
State  road  within  ^^  mile  of  farm. 
Nearest  village,  Hillsdale,  population 
80O,  1^  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  be- 
tween 900  and  .1,000  feet  Soil,  slate- 
stone  loam.     150  acres  in  meadow;  50 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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acres  in  natural  pasture;  25  acres  in 
timber  of  chestnut  and  oak;  175  acres 
tillable.  Fruit  consists  of  20  pear  trees, 
90  apple  trees,  cherries,  plums,  grapes, 
etc.  Land  best  adapted  to  hay  and  grain 
orops.  Fences,  stone  wall,  wire  and  rail, 
in  fair  condition.  House,  2  stories,  6 
rooms,  in  fair  condition.  Barn  with 
basement,  room  for  25  head  of  stock, 
wagons,  hay,  grain,  etc.  House  has  well 
water,  barns  spring  water  and  fields 
have  springs.  Copake  Lake  is  4  miles 
distant.  Farm  is  occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  re- 
tire. Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  $700  cash, 
mortgage  of  $13,800  may  remain  10  years 
at  5%.  Address  Herbert  Eggleston,  Mil- 
lerton,  N.  Y. 

*No.  283 — Farm  of  167%  acres;  lo- 
cated 3%  miles  from  Hillsdale  P.  O.  and 
3%  miles  from  station  at  Philmont,  on 
the  line  of  the  Harlem  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  %  mile  from  Methodist 
church;  1  mile  from  German  Lutheran 
church;  %-  mile  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Surface,  rolling.  Near- 
est town,  Philmont,  population,  1,813, 
distant  3%  miles  by  highway.  Altitude, 
about  800  feet.  Soil,  slate  and  loam. 
125  acres  of  meadow,  11  acres  of  natural 
pasture,  30  acres  of  timber,  chestnut  and 
oak;  acres  tillable,  136%.  Fruit  con- 
sists of  50  apple,  12  cherry,  35  plum, 
5  peach  and  21  pear  trees.  Land  is 
adapted  to  hay  and  grain.  Fences,  stone 
wall  and  wire,  in  good  condition.  Main 
house  20x40,  addition  18x35  and  12x20, 
2  stories,  14  rooms.  Main  barn  40x60, 
horse  barn  26x40,  hog  house,  corn  house. 
House  watered  from  spring,  barns  'by 
stream,  fields  by  stream  and  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  desires  to  purchase  place  in  vil- 
lage. Price,  $4,000.  Terms  easy.  Ad- 
dress Herbert  Eggleston,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

•No.  284  —  Farm  of  HI  acres;  2 
miles  from  Craryville  P.  O.  and  station, 
on  line  of  Harlem  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from 
school ;  2  miles  from  Methodist  and  Bap- 
tist churches:  2%  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  village, 
Philmont,  population  1,813,  distant  5 
miles,  by  highway  and  rail.  Surface, 
level.  Soil,  black  loam.  Altitude,  about 
500  feet.  100  acres  of  meadow,  11  acres 
of  timber,  100  acres  tillable.  Fruit  con- 
sists of  100  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum 


trees,  and  berries.  Land  best  adapted  to 
raising  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail,  in  good  condition.  Large 
house,  with  addition  22x14,  containing 
12  rooms,  all  in  good  condition.  Barn 
with  basement  containing  stable  room 
for  20  head  of  stock;  wagon  house  and 
poultry  house.  House  is  watered  by 
spring,  barn  by  spring,  fields  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $4,500. 
Terms,  $1,500  cash.  Address  Herbert 
Eggleston,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

No.  285  —  Farm  of  140  acres;  5  miles 
from  Hillsdale  P.  O.  and  railway  station 
on  Harlem  Division  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  2%  miles  from 
churches;  2%  miles  from  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station;  R.  D.  and  telephone 
connections.  Highways,  good  and  level. 
Nearest  city,  Hudson,  population  about 
12,000,  distant  16  miles,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Occupied  by  owner.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  slate  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  30  to  40;  timber,  35, 
oak  and  chestnut;  acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  apples,  plums,  grapes,  pears  and 
peaches,  fine  variety.  Adapted  to  hay, 
potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  Fences, 
rail  and  wall.  House,  48x30,  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  all  in  good  con- 
dition. 1,000  feet  above  sea  level;  the 
best  of  air  and  finest  spring  water.  An 
ideal  summer  residence.  Price,  $3,000. 
Terms,  easy.  Address  Judson  Wiley, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

No.  286  —  Farm  of  42  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Hillsdale  P.  O.;  2%  miles 
from  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.  at  Hillsdale;  5  miles  from 
cheese  factory;  2%  miles  from  condens- 
ing plant.  Highways,  good.  Soil,  lime- 
stone. Good  orchard.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  oats,  rye  and  potatoes.  Good-sized 
house.  Good-sized  barn.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$1,500.  Terms,  %  down.  Address  James 
Ward,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

•  No.  287  —  Farm  of  4%  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Hillsdale  P.  0. ;  1  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Hillsdale,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from  school;  % 
mile  from  churches.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Hillsdale,  popula- 
tion 400.  Surface,  level.  Acres  tillable, 
2.      Fruit,    50    apple   trees,    pears    and 


^  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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plums.  House  of  12  rooms,  in  excellent 
condition.  Watered  by  well  and  stream. 
This  property  is  located  1  mile  from 
Berkshire  Hills  and  4  miles  from  Pros- 
pect Lake.  Occupied  by  tenant.  It  is 
located  on  main  State  road  from  Hud- 
son to  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  near  a 
nice  stream  of  water.  Standing  high  and 
dry,  its  location  cannot  be  excelled. 
Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  cash.  Owner  will 
rent.  Address  \Villiam  A.  Mallery,  Hills- 
dale, N.  Y. 

♦No.  288  —  Farm  of  10  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Hillsdale  P.  0.;  IMt  miles 
from  railway  station;  %  mile  from 
school;  1  mile  from  churches;  l\^  miles 
from  butter  and  cheese  factory.  Nearest 
large  village,  Great  Barrington,  Mass., 
population  5,000.  Highways,  good.  On 
State  road  leading  from  Great  Barring- 
ton,  Mass.,  to  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Surface, 
rolling.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
all;  acres  tilllible,  all.  F*ruit,  60  pear 
trees,  apples  and  cherries.  Adapted  to 
all  general  crops.  Fences,  wall  and  rail. 
House,  18x24,  1%  story,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  in  good  condi- 
tion; barn,  20x30;  shed,  24x14.  Watered 
by  well,  spring  and  ertream.  This  prop- 
erty is  3  miles  from  Prospect  Lake.  Ok;- 
cupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  business.  Price,  $2,000. 
Terms,  %  down,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  W.  A.  Mallery,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

•No.  289  —  Farm  of  17-8  acres;  lo- 
cated 1^  miles  from  Hillsdale  P.  0.;  1% 
miles  from  railway  station,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from  school; 
1^  miles  from  churches;  1^  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  large  village.  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.,  population  5,000. 
Surface,  rolling.  ^)oil,  loam  and  lime- 
stone. Acres  tillable,  158;  20  acres  of 
chestnut,  pine  and  oak  timber.  Fruit, 
100  apple  trees,  pears  and  ^lums.  Best 
adapted  to  rye,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hay. 
Fences,  w^U,  rail  and  some  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  40x45,  in  excellent 
condition.  Outbuildings,  2  barns,  one 
86x40  and  other  24x40;  larrge  wagon 
house  and  sheds;  tenant  house,  24x40. 
Watered  by  wells,  springs  and  streams. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  business.  Price,  $10,- 
000.  Terms,  easy.  Address  W.  A.  Mal- 
lery, Jr.,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


*No.  290  —  Farm  of  4  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Hillsdale  P.  O.;  I.  mile  from 
railway  station;  1  mile  from  churches; 
1  mile  from  "butter  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  good;  on  State  road 
leading  from  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  to 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Nearest  large  village, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  population  5,- 
000.  Surface,  level.  Good  limestone  soil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  all;  acres  tillable,  all. 
Fruit,  about  20  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  hay  and  garden  truck.  Fences,  good. 
House,  40x24,  2%  stories,  in  excellent 
condition.  Outbuildings,  good.  Watered 
by  wells,  spring  and  streams.  This  prop- 
erty is  6  miles  from  Copake  Lake  and  4 
miles  from  Prospect  Lake.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms, 
easy.  Address  W.  A.  Mallery,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 

•No.  291  —  fVirm  of  116  acres;  lo- 
cated 1^  miles  from  Hillsdale  P.  O. ;  1^ 
miles  from  cailway  station  at  Hillsdale, 
on  line  of  Harlem  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  1%  miles  from  churches  of  all 
denominations  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  village,  Philmont, 
10  miles  distant,  reached  bv  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,200  feet.  Soil,  graveUy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  66 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
25;  in  timber,  26;  acres  tillable,  65. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries  and  small  fruits.  Best  adapted 
to  fruit  and  grain.  House,  1^  stories,  5 
rooms,  in  good  condition.  Cow  bam, 
horse  stable,  room  for  hay,  grain,  etc., 
in  good  condition.  Watered,  house  by 
well,  barns  by  springs,  fields  by  springs 
and  streams.  Near  the  Berkshire  Hills. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  lives  in  New  York.  Price,  $2,500. 
Terms,  %  cash.  Address  Herbert  Eggles- 
ton,  agent,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

No.  ^2  —  Farm  of  140  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Hillsdale  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 ;  4 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Hillsdale, 
on  line  of  Harlem  R.  R.;  1/16  mile  from 
school;  1/16  mile  from  Methodist 
church;  %  mile  from  butter  factory;  4 
miles  from  milk  station.  State  road. 
Nearest  village,  Chatham,  population  2,- 
251,  10  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
lime.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  .in  natural 
pasture,   lO;   in  timber,  10,  white  pine 
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and  hemlock;  acres  tillable,  125.  Fruit, 
apples.  Best  adapted  to  grass,  corn, 
oats  and  rye.  Fences,  wire,  with  some 
stone  wan.  House,  2.  stories,  35x22,  with 
wing,  in  fine  condition.  Barn,  62x30; 
wagon  house,  40x28;  hay  barn,  25x20; 
grain  building,  20x18;  hog  house,  25x18; 
ice  house.  Watered,  house  by  well  and 
cistern,  liam»  by  well  with  wind  mill, 
fields  by  creek.  Five  miles  from  Pros- 
pect Lake,  Mass.  Pleasant  place  for  a 
residence.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close 
estate.  Price,  $8,000.  Address  Austin 
Morey  estate,  Hillsdale,  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.    Owners  will  rent, 

TOWN  OF  KINDERHOOK 
Population  2,047 

No.  2193  —  Farm  of  125  acres;  located 
1^  miles  fn>m  Kinderhook  P.  O.;  1% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Kinder- 
hook,  on  line  of  A.  &  S.  R.  R.;  1% 
miles  from  schcnol.  Reformed  church  and 
3  churches  of  other  denominations;  3 
miles  from  butter  factory;  4  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Hudson,  population  12,000^.14  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Sur- 
face, nwstly  level,  some  rolling.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in 
natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  5,  hard- 
wood, oak,  ash,  locifst  for  posts;  acres 
tillable,  IQO.  Fruit,  400  apple  trees  in 
full  bearing,  cherries,  pears,  grapes; 
young  orchard  of  500  trees,  beginning  to 
bear.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  corn, 
oats,  rye.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  30x40,  with  wing, 
15x15;  water,  bath  and  telephone.  An 
good  condition;  tenant  house,  24x30;  2 
barns,  30x40-;  stable  and  wagon  house, 
40x20;  shed  and  cow  stable,  30x50;  corn 
house  and  wagon  house,  20x2^*  Watered, 
house  by  well  and  cistern,  barns  by 
wells,  fields  by  springs  and  running 
stream.  Three  miles  from  Kinderhook 
Lake.  Ten  miles  from  Hudson  River; 
14  miles  from  Catskill  Mountains.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wishes  to  locate  in  the  city.  Price 
and  terms  on  application.  Address  A. 
M.  Snyder,  Valatie,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 

No.  2P4  <—  Farm  of  200  acres ;  situated 
within  the  incorporated  village  of  Kin- 
derhook, population  about  1,000.  Fer- 
tile, productive  soil.  Albany  Southern 
Railway  Station  about  *yi  mile  from 
farm,  hourly  train  service.  Churches, 
high  school,  grange  and  stores  within 
easy  walking  distance.    State  road.    Vil- 


lage has  5  miles  of  concrete  sidewalks 
and  streets  are  lighted  by  electricity. 
Farm  contains  about  %  bottom  land  or 
creek  flats,  which  produce  large  crops  of 
corn,  hay,  grain,  etc.  Wood  enough  for 
home  use.  Good  pasture.  Kinderhook 
Creek  flows  through  the  farm.  Abun- 
dance of  springs,  giving  unlimited  water 
supply.  Trout  pond  and  springs  from 
which  water  is  supplied  by  hydraulic 
ram  to  house  and  bams.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  young  apple  trees  just  in  bear- 
ing; 750  young  trees  planted  recently; 
500  pear  trees  in  bearing;  other  fruit 
for  home  use.  House,  13  rooms,  200 
years  old;  bath  and  heat,  excellent  re- 
pair. Nine-room  cottage  for  farm  help. 
Ample  bams,  including  3  silos;  stable 
room  for  200  head  of  oattle,  storage  room 
for  hay,  grain  and  farm  tools.  For  price 
and  further  particulars,  address  Wm.  B. 
Van  Alstyne,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

No.  295  —  Farm  of  190  acres,  located 
2%  miles  from  Valatie  F.  O.,  R.  D.  1,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  A.  &  S.  Ry.; 
2%  miles  from  High  School,  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches.  Highways  in 
good  condition.  Nearest  city,  Albany,  16 
miles  distant,  population  about  100,000, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Surface  of  farm  nearly  level. 
Soil,  clay  loam  and  sand.  Acres  in 
meadow,  63;  in  timber,  12;  white  and 
jellow  pine,  white  and  black  oak  and 
maple.  All  tillable  except  timber  land. 
Fruit,  500  apple  trees,  also  a  few 
peaches,  pears,  cherries  and  grapes. 
Best  adapted  to  grain,  corn  and  hay. 
Fences,  American  wire,  Knox  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  2  stories,  18  rooms, 
piazza,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn  50x60,  hip  roof,  good.  Watered  by 
well,  cistern  and  brook.  This  farm  is 
2^  miles  from  Kinderhook  Lake.  Price, 
$10,000.  Terms,  one  half  down,  remain- 
der on  mortgage.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health  of  owner.  Address  Katharine  M. 
Pmyn,  Valatie,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1.  Owner 
will  rent. 

No.  296  —  Farm  of  155  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Valatie  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Albany 
&  Southern  Ry.;  3  miles  from  railway 
station,  at  Niverville,  on  line  of  Boston 
&  Albany  R.  R. ;  2^  miles  from  school 
and  Protestant  churches;  2^  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good,  partly 
State  road.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
Good  soil.     Acres    in   meadow,   45;    in 
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natural  pasture,  8;  in  timber,  8;  mostly 
oak.  Acres  tillable,  140.  Fruit,  500 
apple  trees,  a  few  pears  and  plums. 
Fences,  wire,  good.  House  40x65,  tenant 
house  24x35,  both  in  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  large  barn,  cow  barn,  horse 
stable,  hog  pen,  hen  house,  wagon  house, 
corn  house,  ice  house,  creamery,  shop 
and  shed,  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  and  bam  by  well  and  cistern, 
fields  by  brook.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an  estate. 
Price,  $10,000.  Terms,  60%  cash,  bal- 
ance on  first  mortgage.  Address  F.  A. 
Witbeck,  3411  Ft.  Independence  St.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

•No.  297  —  Farm  of  190  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Valatie  P.  O.,  K.  D. 
1,  and  3  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Kinderhook,  on  line  of  Albany  Southern 
R.  R.;  3  miles  from  churches  and 
schools.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  500  ft.  Soil, 
sandy  and  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
50;  in  natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber, 
15;  hard  and  soft  wood.  Acres  tillable, 
150.  Fruit,  12  acres  orchard,  mostly 
apples,  some  pears  and  peaches.  Best 
adapted  to  rye,  oats,  corn,  grass,  po- 
tatoes and  fruit.  Fences,  wood  and  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  14  rooms,  first- 
class  condition.  Outbuildings:  large 
barn,  newly  roofed,  first-class  condition, 
some  other  outbuildings.  Watered, 
house,  by  well  and  cistern;  barns,  by 
brook;  fields  by  springs  and  brook.  This 
farm  is  3  miles  from  Kinderhook  and 
Knickerbocker  Lakes.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Price,  $12,000.  Terms  easy. 
Address  Rural  Life  Co.,  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y. 

No.  298  —  Farm  of  25  acres ;  located 
1  mile  from  Valatie  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 
%  mile  from  railway  station  at  Valatie, 
on  line  of  Albany  Southern  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school.  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches.  Highways,  excellent, 
just  off  State  road.  Nearest  cities, 
Hudson,  16  miles,  and  Albany,  18  miles, 
reached  by  Albany  Southern  electric 
road,  B.  &  A.  R.  R.  and  State  road. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  300 
ft.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  All  tillable. 
Fruit,  100  bearing  apple  trees,  1,000 
young  apple  trees,  200  pear  trees.  House 
recently    burned.      Barn    30x50,    nearly 


new.  Watered  by  well  and  springs. 
Worked  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  business.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms  easy.  Address  Rural  Life  Co., 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

•No.  299  — Farm  of  104  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Valatie  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
1,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  Albany 
Southern  R.  R.;  3  miles  from  school, 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Albany, 
15  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  300  ft.  Soil,  30  or  more  acres 
rich,  heavy  loam,  balance  Kinderhook 
fruit  land.  All  tillable.  Fruit,  70  apple 
trees,  full  bearing,  600  trees  planted 
3  years,  500  trees  planted  2  years.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit  and  general  farming. 
House,  8  rooms,  excellent  condition. 
Outbuildings:  new  side  hill  bam  and 
other  outbuildings  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Watered,  house  and  barn  by  welU 
fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $7,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address 
Rural  Life  Co.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

•No.  300  —  Farm  of  112  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Kiverville  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  B.  &  A.  and 
Albany  Southern  Rys.;  1^  miles  from 
school  and  Protestant  church.  High- 
ways in  excellent  condition.  Nearest 
city,  Albany,  14  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  till- 
able, 100.  Fruit,  old  apple  orchard  and 
200  young  trees  just  bearing.  House, 
12  rooms,  first-class  condition.  Out- 
buildings: hay  and  grain  barn,  new  rat 
proof  granary,  cow  and  horse  stable, 
shed,  wagon  house,  ice  house  and  cold 
storage,  two  poultry  bouses  and  work- 
shop. Watered,  house  by  well  and  run- 
ning water,  barns  by  running  water, 
fields  by  lake  and  springs.  This  farm  is 
near  Kinderhook  Lake.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  de- 
sires smaller  place.  Price,  $6,500. 
Terms,  easy.  Address  Rural  Life  Co., 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

•No.  301  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Kinderhook  P.  O., 
R.  D.  1,  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  Albany  Southern  R.  R. ;  2  miles  from 
school,  milk  station.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches.     Highways  in  ex- 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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cellent  condition.  Nearest  city,  Hudson, 
10  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  hilly.  Alti- 
tude, 500  ft.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  10; 
in  timber,  5.  All  tillable  except  pasture 
and  woodland.  Fruit,  500  young  trees, 
set  2  years.  Best  adapted  to  grass, 
grain  and  fruit.  Fences  in  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  10  rooms,  newly  decorated. 
Outbuildings:  large  barns  and  complete 
set  of  outbuildings.  Watered  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  in  other  business.  Price,  $8,000. 
Terms,  $1,400  may  remain  on  mortgage 
ai  5%.  Team,  tools  and  equipment 
included  in  price.  Address  Rural  Life 
Co.,  Kinderhook,  N.   Y. 

^WN  OF  LIVINGSTON 

Population   1,620 

No.  302  —  Farm  of  275  acres ;  8  miles 
from  Hudson;  M  mile  from  school;  2^ 
miles  from  churches;  3^^  miles  from 
creamery.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Hudson,  population  12,000,  8  miles. 
Surface  features,  level.  Nature  and 
quality  of  soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
200;  natural  pasture,  75;  all  tillable. 
Fruit,  about  500  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain,  potatoes  and 
dairying.  Thirty  cows  on  farm  at  pres- 
ant.  Fences,  wire  and  good.  House,  2 
itories,  basement,  10  rooms.  Outbuild- 
ings: 3  barns,  62x52,  45x38,  46x32,  good 
condition.  Watered,  house  by  well; 
barns  and  fields,  by  well  and  springs. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  about  $11,000.  Address 
W.  S.  Wattles,  Box  124,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  303  —  Farm  of  240  acres;  lo- 
cated 5  miles  from  Claverack  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches.  Nearest  city,  Hudson,  7  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  loam  and  limestone. 
Acres  in  meadow,  120;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 110;  in  timber,  10.  Acres  tillable, 
220.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  etc.  Best 
adapted  to  grass,  grain,  fruit  or  dairy- 
ing. Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  large,  good  condition,  also  tene- 
ment house.  Outbuildings,  3  large  barns, 
in  good  condition.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $65  per  acre.  Terms,  % 
cash.  Address  E.  Brionne  &  Co.,  23 
Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TOWN    OF    NEW    LEBANON 
Population   1,378 


•  XT-, 


No.  304  —  Farm  of  144  acres;  lo- 
cated IY2  miles  from  Brainard  P.  0.;  1^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Brainard, 
on  line  of  Rutland  Division  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  Yi  ^ile  from  school;  lYt  miles 
from  churches.  Highways,  good,  near 
State  road.  Nearest  city,  Pittsfield,  pop- 
ulation 25,000,  12  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  or  highway.  Surface,  nearly 
level.  Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 20>;  in  timber,  24,  oak,  chestnut, 
hickory;  acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  75 
apple  trees  peaches,  plums,  cherries  and 
pears,  also  small  fruits.  Adapted  to  all 
crops  grown  in  this  climate.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail.  House,  2  stories,  14  rooms, 
high  ceiling,  in  good  condition.  Barns, 
26x65,  36x36;  shed,  50x12,  loft  over 
shed;  all  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  by  running  spring,  barns  by 
spring.  Four  miles  from  Lake  Tassa- 
wassa.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wishes  to  engage  in  other 
business.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  $2,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address  A. 
O.  Mattison,  agent.  South  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


No.  306  —  Farm  of  103  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  New  Lebanon  P.  0. ;  %  mile 
from  railway  station  at  New  Lebanon, 
on  line  of  Rutland  R.  R. ;  Yi  mile  from 
school;  %  mile  from  Congregational 
church;  2V2  miles  from  butter  factory. 
State  road.  Nearest  city,  Pittsfield,  pop- 
ulation 25,000,  11  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  or  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Altitude,  400  feet.  Soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  80;  in  natural 
pasture,  20;  in  timber,  3,  hardwood; 
acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  300  apple  trees, 
75  cherry  trees,  22  plum  trees  and  12 
pear  trees.  Adapted  to  all  crops  grown 
in  this  climate.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  35x50,  13  rooms,  water 
in  house,  steam  heat,  with  shed.  Bams, 
80x25,  40x50;  horse  stable,  30x40;  ice 
house,  wood  shed,  hen  houses,  pig  house. 
Watered,  house  by  well,  barns,  by  water 
piped  to  barns,  fields  by  brook  and 
spring.  Wyomonock  Creek  passes 
through  farm^  Occupied  by  owner.  Sixty 
acres  of  mountain  pasture  and  wood  will 
be  included.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms, 
part  cash.  Address  Clias.  Spencer,  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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No.  306  —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  village  of  West  Lebanon, 
poBt-office,  hotel,  eburch  and  school;  % 
mile  from  State  road  running  from  Al- 
bany; 12  miles  from  Chatham,  on  line 
of  Rutland  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  railway 
station  and  on  R.  D.  and  telephone  line. 
Thirty  acres  in  meadow;  in  pasture,  15; 
in  timber,  15,  pine,  chestnut  and  hem- 
lock. Farm  keeps  6  cows  and  team. 
Fruit,  50  bearing  apple  trees,  also  pears, 
plums  and  grapes.  House,  2%  stories,  15 
rooms.  Outbuildings,  wood  house,  wagon 
bouse,  com  house,  hog  and  chicken  house 
with  large  bam,  20x40,  and  shed  at- 
tached, all  in  good  condition.  Watered 
by  well  and  springs.  Price,  $2,200. 
Terms,  %  down,  balance  on  bond  and 
mortgage.  Address  H.  J.  Gibson,  West 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  STUYVESANT 
Population   1,980 

•No.  307  —  Farm  of  270  acres;  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  Newton  Hook  P.  0. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant churches;  2  miles  from  school;  3 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways  in 
excellent  condition.  Nearest  city,  Hud- 
son, 8  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 300  feet.  Soil,  sandy  and  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100 ;  in  natural 
pasture,  50;  in  timber,  50,  heavy.  Acres 
tillable.  Fruit,  large  orchard  of  apples 
and  pears,  crop  being  sold  annually  for 
$2,000  to  $3,000.  Best  adapted  to  fruit, 
rye,  oats,  com,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences, 
good,  mostly  wire.  House,  iH  rooms. 
Outbuildings,  private  stable,  carriage 
house,  greenhouse  and  chicken  house 
for  owner's  use;  also  complete  set  of 
farm  barns  and  outbuildings.  Watered, 
house  and  barns  by  windmill  from  never- 
failing  spring,  fields  by  springs.  This 
property  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son River.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close 
an  estate.    Price,  $30,000.    Terms,  $20,- 

000  down,  remainder  may  be  left  on 
mortgage.  Address  Rural  Life  Co.,  Kin- 
derhook,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  VAOHKAinO 
Populatlotl   771 

•No.  806  —  Farm  of  176  acres;  lo- 
cated 1%  miles  from  Craryville  P.  O.  and 
station  on  the  line  of  the  Harlem  R.  R.; 

1  mile  from  school  and  Baptist  church 


and  nearest  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  State  road  passes  farm.  Nearest 
city,  Hudson,  population  12,000,  distant 
12  miles,  reached  by  both  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  loam.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  acres  in  meadow ;  25 
acres  in  natural  pasture;  20  acres  in 
timber,  chestnut  and  oak;  130  acres  till- 
able. The  apple  crop  averages  about  60 
barrels  per  year,  with  plenty  of  other 
fruit  for  house  use.  Land  is  adapted  to 
corn,  oats,  rye  and  all  farm  produce. 
Fences  are  of  wire  and  rail.  One  and 
one-half  story  house,  in  good  condition. 
Horse  barn  and  wagon  house,  24x36 ;  hay 
and  cow  barn,  basement  stable,  36x54; 
all  barns  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  by  well,  barn  by  tank  in  yard, 
fields  by  springs  and  brook.  Copake 
Lake  is  2^4  miles  distant.  Occupied  by 
owner's  people.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
is  not  a  farmer,  and  his  people  are  get- 
ting old.  Price  given  on  application. 
Terms,  easy.  Address  Miles  L.  Jenks, 
Millerton,  N.  Y. 


♦No.  309  — Farm  of  140  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Churchtown  P.  0.,  and  5 
miles  from  station  at  Claverack,  on  line 
of  B.  &  A.  R.  R.;  1  mile  ixom  school;  2 
miles  from  Lutheran  and  Methodist 
churches;  5  miles  from  milk  station  and 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Hudson,  population,  12,000, 
distant  8  miles,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  limestone. 
Altitude,  about  600  feet;  125  acres  in 
meadow;  15  acres  of  timber;  125  acres 
tillable.  Fruit  consists  of  100  apple, 
pear,  cherry  and  plum  trees.  Land  is 
adapted  to  corn,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat, 
etc.  Fences  are  rail  and  stone  wall,  in 
good  condition.  House,  30x40,  with  addi- 
tion, 12x14,  2  stories,  containing  8  rooms. 
Main  barn,  40x60;  sheds,  15x20:  wagon 
house,  20x30.  House  has  veil  water; 
barns,  watered  by  stream;  fields,  by 
springs  and  stream.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reasons  for  selling,  old  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  $1,000  down  and 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  Herbert 
l^^leston,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

•No.  310  —  At  Harlemville,  N.  Y.,  farm 
of  140  acres;  100  acres  tillable  land;  25 
acres  pine,  oak  and  chestnut  wood;  15 
acres  of  pasture  land.   Farm  watered  by 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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brooks  and  springs.     One  and  one-half 
story    house,    9    rooms,    painted    white, 

?:ood  shade.    One  hundred  apple  trees,  a 
ew  pears,   cherries  and  plums.     Barn, 
30x40;  cow  and  sheep  barn,  24x50;  hay 


barn,  24x36;  poultry  house,  10x20;  com 
house,  12x18;  pig  pen,  16x24;  work  shop, 
20x24;  buildings,  all  in  good  condition. 
Price,  $3,000.  Address  H.  L.  Reed,  agent, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


CORTLAND   COUNTY 

Area,  485  square  miles.  Population,  29,249.  Annual  precipitation,  48.41  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  47.7°  Number  of  farms,  2,610.  Average  price  of  land, 
including  buildings  is  $31.73  per  acre.     County  seat,  Cortland. 

This  county  lies  in  the  central  part  of  the  state. 

Its  surface  is  hilly,  rolling,  and  in  places  broken,  consisting  mostly  of  arable 
ridges  with  rich  valleys  between.  The  highlands  are  divided  into  general  ridges 
extending  north  and  south  through  the  county.  The  northern  part  of  the  county 
spreads  out  into  a  high  plateau  broken  by  hills.  The  drainage  is  nearly  all  through 
the  Tioughnioga  River,  which  flows  southward  centrally  through  the  county.  The 
county  is  well  watered,  naturally  drained.  The  soil  upon  the  hills  is  principally 
a  sandy  and  gravelly  loam;  that  in  the  valleys  IJie  same  general  character  with  a 
large  mixture  of  disintegrated  slate,  shale  and  limestone.  This  is  a  distinctively 
agricultural  county,  although  carriage,  wirecloth  and  wagon  manufacturing  is  quite 
extensive.  Like  most  of  the  counties  of  New  York  State  the  ample  railroad 
and  transportation  facilities  bring  it  within  easy  reach  of  great  markets.  There 
is  considerable  timber  scattered  throughout  the  county,  but  not  in  large  tracts. 
There  are  many  maple  groves  from  which  sugar  is  made,  the  amount  being  given 
as  25,381  gallons  of  syrup  anl  118,550  pounds  of  sugar.  There  are  2,444  farms 
reporting  domestic  animals  as  follows:  dairy  cows,  27,427;  horses,  7,033;  swine, 
5,233;  sheep,  3,616;  poultry,  153,550;  production  of  milk  was  15,743,198  gallons, 
with  total  receipts  of  sale  of  dairy  products  of  $1,578,776.  The  leading  crops  are 
com,  74,105  bushels;  oats,  396,974  bushels;  barley,  24,348  bushels;  buckwheat, 
110,793  bushels;  potatoes,  750,187  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  130,414  tons.  Churches 
and  schools  abound  throughout  the  county.  A  state  normal  school  is  located  at 
Cortland.  This  school  with  the  145  district  schools,  graded  and  high  schools  in 
villages  give  the  amplest  educational  facilities.  Twenty-five  agricultural  organiza- 
tions are  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  sixty  well-located  dairy  stations 
and  factories  are  found.  Apples  and  other  orchard  fruits  are  successfully  raised 
throughout  the  county.  There  is  an  increase  of  19.6  per  cent,  over  the  value  of  farm 
property  in  the  last  decade.  This  increase  is  largely  represented  by  live  stock, 
machinery  and  implements.  The  price  of  land  has  declined  eighty -three  cents  per 
acre  in  ten  years,  but  the  farm  buildings  are  worth,  $1,360,000  more  than  in  1900. 
The  next  few  years  will  undoubtedly  change  these  statistics,  because  of  the  greater 
demand  for  New  York  farm  lands  which  is  increasing  every  year. 


TOWN   OF   CINCINNATU8 
Population  9eS 

No.  311  —  Farm  of  300  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  East  Freetown  P.  0.,  rail- 
way station  at  Cincinnatus,  3  miles  dis- 
tant, on  line  of  Lackawanna  R.  R.,  also 
rural  free  delivery  to  farm  from  Cincin- 
natus, %  mile  from  school,  3  miles  from 
churches,  butter  factory,  cheese  factory 
and  milk  condensing  plant,  2  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Cortland,  14  miles  distant,  reached 
by  railroad.  Surface  of  farm,  sloping. 
Altitude,  1,600  ft.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pas- 
ture,  180;    in  timber,  20,  mostly  beech. 


Acres  tillable,  100.  Best  adapted  to 
dairying.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  30x45,  fair  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: fine,  new  barn,  60x100,  cement  floor 
in  basement;  also  new  160  ft.  shed. 
Watered  by  spring  and  brook.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms, 
part  payment  down,  balance  on  time. 
This  farm  will  keep  35  or  40  cows.  Ad- 
dress Walter  S.  Bull,,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    CUYLEB 

Population   881 

♦No.  312  —  Farm  of  388  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Cuyler  P.  O.  and  railway 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or ^  real  estate  dealer. 
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station,  oii  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R., 
50  rods  from  school,  3  miles  from 
churches,  ^  mile  from  creamery.  High- 
ways, hilly  but  good.  Nearest  large  vil- 
lage, De  Ruyter,  4  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level  and 
gently  rolling.  Soil,  clay  and  black 
loam.  Acres  tillable,  170.  Enough 
natural  pasture  for  75  head  of  cattle; 
acres  in  limber,  35.  Fruit,  50  to  60 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  dairying 
and  general  farming.  Fences,  mostly 
wire,  good.  House,  9  rooms,  good.  Out- 
buildings: basement  barn,  60x40,  with 
stables  for  100  head  of  cattle;  ice  house, 
hog  and  hen  house.  Watered,  house  and 
barn,  by  running  water;  fields,  by  brooks. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wants  a  smaller  place.  Price, 
$14,000.  Terms,  $5,000  down.  Price  in- 
cludes 60  head  of  cattle,  7  horses  and 
large  list  of  tools  and  implements,  nearly 
all  new.  Address  J.  H.  Fort,  agent,  Stone 
Bldg.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  313  —  Farm  of  225  acres;  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  Cuyler  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R. 
R.;  1  mile  from  school,  r>hurche8  and 
milk  station.  HighwayFs  practically 
level,  good.  Nearest  large  village,  De- 
Ruyter.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
shale  gmvelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
76;  in  timber,  25,  second  growth.  Acres 
tillable,  150.  Fruit,  45  apple  trees,  also 
some  pears  and  plums.  Best  adapted  to 
dairying  and  general  farming.  Fences, 
in  good  condition.  House,  2  stories,  J4 
rooms.  Outbuildings,  basement  cow 
barn,  30k80:  horse  barn,  24x36;  tool 
house,  20x36;  hen  house,  10x20.  Wat- 
ered by  well.  Occupied  hy  owner.  Price, 
$7,300.  Terms,  $3,500  down.  Price  in- 
cludes 25  Holstein  cows,  2  horses  and 
wagons,  tools  and  crops.  Address  J.  H. 
Fort,  agent,  Stone  Bldg.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  or  FREETOWN 
Population  551 

No.  314  —  Farm  of  165  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  East  Freetown  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D., 
L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  churches,  butter  factory, 
cheese  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Cbrtland,  13 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way.   Surface  of  farm,  generally  rolling. 


Altitude,  about  1,200  feet.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture, 
85;  in  timber,  35,  ash,  maple,  beech  and 
basswood.  Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  25 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  grass  and 
all  grains  except  wheat.  Fences,  wire, 
board  and  rail,  good  condition.  House, 
10  rooms.  Outbuildings,  cow  barn,  36x56 
with  basement;  horse  barn,  26x36;  gran- 
ary, 16x1^  Watered,  house  by  well, 
barns  and  fields  by  creek.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  $1,500 
cash,  balance  12  or  15  years.  Address 
Geo.  Carter,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  Hoinoi 
Population  3,891 

•No.  315  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  lo- 
cated 3%  miles  from  Homer  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
7,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L. 
A  W.  Ry.;  %  mile  from  school;  3% 
miles  from  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  and  milk  station;  6%  miles 
from  milk  condensing  plant.  Highways, 
somewhat  hilly  hut  good.  Nearest  large 
village,  Homer,  3^4  miles  distant;  near- 
est city,  Cortland,  6^  mil  A  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  .Surface  of  fasn, 
nearly  level.  Altitude,  about  1,100  feet. 
Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  fneadow,  85 ; 
in  natural  pasture,  5^;  in  tiniber,  10^ 
second  growth  beech  and  mftple;  acres 
tillable,  135.  Fruit,  fine  apple  orchard, 
also  plums  and  cherries  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  cabbage  and 
corn.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  condi- 
tion. House,  10  rooms,  good.  Outbuild- 
ings, bam,  26x124;  silo,  22  stanchions; 
3  box  stalls,  also  room  for  4  horses. 
Watered  by  well,  spring  and  brook.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  desires  to  retire  from  business. 
Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  $2,250  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent.  Address 
W.  G.  Crandall,  agent,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  316  —  Farm  of  179  acres;  lo- 
cated 3^/^  miles  from  Homer  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  7,  from  Cortland;  3%  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Homer,  on  line  of  D., 
L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  3^ 
miles  from  churches,  gutter  factory, 
cheose  factory  and  milk  station;  6% 
miles  from  milk  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Surface 
of  farm,  two-thirds  practicallv  level,  bal- 
ance tillable.    Altitude,  1,200*  feet.    Soil, 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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mostly  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
100;  in  natural  pasture,  79;  in  timber, 
25,  maple  and  beech.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  4  acre  apple  orchard  in  fine  bear- 
ing. Best  adapted  to  general  farming 
and  dairying.  Fences,  wire,  good.  House, 
\%  stories,  11  rooms,  good  inside.  Out- 
buildings, cement  floor  in  cow  bam,  26z 
100;  also  good-sized  horse  barn,  hay 
barn  and  silo.  Watered,  house  and  barn 
by  piped  spring,  fields  by  brook.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced age  of  owner.  Price,  $5,500. 
Terms,  $2,000  down,  balance  at  5f/(,  Ad- 
dress CrandaU's  Real  Estate  Agency, 
Homer,  N.  Y. 

•No.  317  —  Farm  of  147  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Scott  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No. 
1,  from  Homer;  4%  miles  from  railway 
station*  at  homer,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
R.  R. ;  50  rods  from  school ;  2  miUes  from 
churches  and  butter  factory;  4^  miles 
from  milk  «tation;  7  miles  from  milk 
conden«ing  plant.  Highways,  improved 
State  road  to  Homer.  Nearest  city,  Cort- 
land, 7  miles  'distant,  reached  by  railroad 
or  trolley  from  Homer.  Surface  of  farm, 
about  100  acres  level,  7  acres  sidle  hill. 
Altitude,,  about  1,1 00>  feet.  Soil,  gravel 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in  natural 
pasture,  32;  in  tinift>er,  40,  maple  bass- 
wood,  beech  and  hemlock.  Acres  tillable, 
100.  Fruit,  apples  and  pears  for  home 
use.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  cab- 
bage, potatoes  and  dairying.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  2 
stories,  10  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, cow  barn,  30x70  with  ell  30x 
40%  new  hog  house,  20x24.  Watered, 
house  and  bam  by  pipe  from*  spring, 
fields  by  creek.  A  trout  stream  runs 
near  eastern  boundary  of  farm.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $9,000.  Terms, 
$4,500.  Address  Cnmdairs  Real  Estate 
Agency,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  or  LAPEEB 

Popalatlon  475 

No.  91 8  —  Farm  of  136  acres;  %  mile 
from  Hunt's  Corners  P.  O.;  3%  miles 
from  Marathon  railway  station,  on  D., 
L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Soil,  loamy  and  good. 
Barn,  36x80,  new  and  in  good  condition, 
worth  $2,000  to  build  to-day.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail,  in  good  condition.  Watered 
by  spring.  Only  a  few  rods  from  cream- 
ery, school  house,  post-office  and  church. 


This  i«  a  tenant  farm,  whose  owners  live 
in  town.  Price,  $35  per  acre.  Address 
Swift  &  Brink,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SCOTT 

Population  718 

*No.  319 — Farm  of  584 acres;  located  2 
miles  from  Soott  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  1,  from 
Homer ;  4^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Little  York,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. ; 
1  mile  from  school ;  2  miles  from  churches, 
butter  factory  and  cheese  factory ;  4  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  about  2 
miles  hilly,  balance  level.  Nearest  large 
village.  Homer,  7^^  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm» 
about  400  acres;  have  been  plowed  and 
lays  nicely.  Altitude,  1,250  feet.  Soil, 
gravel  and  clay  loam.  Acres  in  timber, 
80,  beech,  maple,  basswood  and  elm;  all 
tillable  except  woodland.  Fruit,  over  100 
apple  trees,  some  plums  and  pears.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  potatoes  and  stock  rais- 
ing. Fences,  line  fences  good,  others 
poor.  House,  2  sets  of  build  iil|gs,  one 
house,  2  stories,  new,  other  house  fair. 
Outbuildings,  barsemeivt  barn,  34x85; 
barn,  30x60;  bam,  30x40;  granary,  hen- 
nery, hog  house  and  shop ;  basement  barn 
floor  neeids  cementing;  no  expensive  re- 
pairs necessary.  Watered,  house  by  well, 
bams  by  si>ring,  fields  by  spring,  brooks. 
This  farm  is  4  miles  south  of  Skaneate- 
les  Lake,  which  furnishes  water  for 
Syracuse.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  wants  to  move  to  dis- 
tant city.  Price,  $18  per  acre.  Tbrms, 
$6,000  cash,  balance  at  5%k  Address 
CrandaU's  Real  Estate  Agency,  Homer, 
N.  Y. 

♦No.  32Di— Farm  of  185  acres;  lo- 
cated 1%  miles  from  Scott  Village  P.  0., 
R.  ¥%  D.  No.  1,  from  Homer;  8^  miles 
from  railway  station  <it  Homer,  on  line 
of  ©.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school 
and  Protestant  churches;  1*^  miles  from 
butter  factory,  cheese  factory;  8V^  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  somewhat 
hilly  but  good.  Surface  of  farm,  mostly 
flat,  some  rolling.  Altitude,  1,000  feet. 
Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  45, 
i)eech,  oak,  hemlock,  chestnut  and  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  140.  Fruit  for  home  use. 
Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  cabbage,  oats 
and  buckwheat.  Fences,  barbed  wire. 
House,  12  rooms,  needs  new  roof.  Out- 
buildings, basement  barn,  32x98,  cement 
floor;    barn,  26x36;   also   silo,  hen   and 
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hog  house.  Watered  by  well,  creek  and 
trout  brooks.  This  farm  is  l^  miles 
from  Skaneateles  Lake,  from  which  Syra- 
cuse receives  its  water  supply.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wants  to  retire.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms, 
half  cash,  balance  easy.  Address  Cran- 
dairs  Real  Estate  Agency,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    SOLON 

Population  518 

No.  321  —  Farm  of  148  acres;  located 
\^  miles  from  Solon  P.  O. ;  IV^  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Solon,  on  kne  of 
D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school; 
^  mile  from  Baptist  church;  1^^  miles 
from  Catholic  church;  l^^  miles  from 
butter  factory;  3  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory; 1^  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, hilly  but  good.  Nearest  village, 
McGrawsville,  population  1,000,  4  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  hilly  and  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,400  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in 
timber,  48,  beech,  maple,  ash  and  bass- 
wood;  acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  100  ap- 
ple trees,  20  pear  trees  and  10  plum 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  grass,  potatoes, 
oats  and  buckwheat.  Fences,  mostly 
barbed  wire,  in  fair  condition.  House, 
20x28,  16x24,  in  fair  condition.  Barn, 
40x60;  good  hog  pen,  18x24,  in  good  con- 
dition. Watered,  house  and  barns  by 
spring  water,  fields  by  living  spring  and 
brook.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  the  farm  is  larger  than  the  owner 
wishes,  and  he  has  other  business.  Price, 
$2,500.  Terms,  10  per  cent,  cash  and  5 
per  cent,  annually.  Address  M.  C.  Bean, 
McGrawsville,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent  for  cash  or  with  option 
to  buy. 

•No.  322  —  Farm  of  300  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Solon  P.  O.,  R.  D. ;  %  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Solon,  on  line  of 
D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school, 
churches  and  milk  station;  8  miles  from 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
State  road  half  way  to  Cortland.  Near- 
est city,  Cortland,  population  12,000,  dis- 
tant 8  miles,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
Surface,  ^  slopes,  balance  table  and 
river  flats.  Altitude,  1,100  feet.  Soil, 
splendid  producing  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  76;  in  pasture,  125;  in  timber, 
100,  mostly  maple  and  beech ;  acres  tilla- 
ble, 100.     Fruit,  good  15-year-old  apple 


orchard  of  100  trees,  plum  orchard  of  30 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  cabbage 
and  grain.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  large  old-fashioned  house, 
in  good  condition.  Good  basement  barns, 
30x70  and  30x40;  patent  stanchions  for  56 
head;  running  water  in  front  of  stock;  50- 
ton  granary  opens  into  stable.  Watered, 
house,  by  water  piped  to  sinks,  never 
fails ;  barns,  by  3*  cement  troughs ;  fields, 
by  never  failing  springs.  Occupied  by 
half  owner.  This  place  cuts  about  100 
tons  of  hay.  Maple  sugar  grove  and 
utensils  and  sugar  house  for  1,100  trees, 
should  pay  owner  from  $300  to  $500  in 
syrup  and  sugar  per  annum.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price, 
$6,500.  Terms,  part  cash.  Address 
Crandairs  Real  Estate  Agency,  Homer, 
N.  Y. 

No.  323  —  Farm  of  97%  acres ;  located 
1%  miles  from  Solon  P.  O. ;  2  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Solon,  on  line  of  D., 
L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  Baptist  church;  l\^  miles 
from -Catholic  church;  2  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  large 
village,  McGraw,  6  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Soil,  loam,  clay  sub-soil.  Acres 
in  meadow,  35;  in  natural  pasture,  42; 
in  timber,  20,  beech,  maple  and  bass- 
wood.  Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  currants  and 
berries.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  com, 
barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes  and  cab- 
bage. Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  10  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  56x32,  withp  base- 
ment; barn,  24x36;  barn,  20x30,  all  in 
good  condition,  also  hen  house,  10x20. 
Watered  by  well,  brook  and  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wishes  to  retire  from  business. 
Price,  $2,700.  Terms,  i^  down,  balance 
on  time  to  suit  purchaser.  Address 
C.  M.  Alvord,  Solon,  N.  Y. 

No.  324  —  Farm  of  110  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Solon,  P.  O.;  2  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Solon,  on  line  of  D., 
L.  &  W.  R.  R. ;  y^  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  milk  station.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches.  Highways,  some- 
what hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  large  vil- 
lage, McGraw,  6  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.     Soil,  good,  some  stone.     Acres 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  60; 
in  timber,  15,  hard  maple.  Acres  till- 
able 75.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  plums. 
Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  cabbage,  corn, 
oats  and  hay.  Fences,  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  9  rooms,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  35x56;  barn,  24x60, 
good  condition.  VVatered,  house  and 
barns,  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wants  to  get  a  larger 
farm.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  i^  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Tools  and  buckets 
for  sugar  making  included  in  price.  Ad- 
dress Lewis  Stafford,  Solon,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  TRUXTON 

Population   1,132 

•  No.  326  —  Farm  of  21  acres ;  located 
between  Truxton  and  Cuyler  P.  O.;  2% 
miles  from  railway  stations  at  Cuyler  or 
Truxton,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. ; 
1  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good  country  roads. 
Nearest  large  village,  De  Ruyter.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling;  5  acres  river  bot- 
tom. Soil,  loam.  Acres  tillable,  19. 
House,  16  rooms,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings, basement  barn,  28x36;  barn, 
24x3(f;  wagon  sheds,  fair  condition. 
House  watered  by  running  water  at  door. 
Unoccupied.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
lives  elsewhere.  Price,  $1,700.  Terms, 
$500  down.  Owner  will  exchange  for 
city  property  or  good  stock  or  bonds. 
Address  J.  H.  Fort,  agent,  Stone  Bldg., 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Town  of  Vibgil. 
Population   1,136 

♦No.  326  — Farm  of  198  acres;  lo- 
cated 2%  miles  from  Cortland  P.  0., 
R.  IX  2,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
3  miles  from  churches;  2^  miles  from 
several  milk  stations  and  milk  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  50  acres  level,  98  acres 
rolling,  50  acres  side  hill.  Altitude, 
1,200  ft.  Soil,  gravel  and  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 90;  in  timber,  18;  maple,  beech, 
ash  and  basswood.  Acres  tillable,  140. 
Fruit,  apples,  cherries,  grapes,  etc. 
Best  adapted  to  general  grain  including 
winter  wheat.  Fences,  mostly  wire  and 
board,  fair  condition.  House,  13  rooms, 
good   condition,    bath    room,   etc.     Out- 


buildings: basement  bam  30x80  with 
cement  floor,  running  water,  barn  30x40, 
and  other  outbuildings.  Watered,  house 
by  well,  barn  by  running  water,  fields 
by  spring  and  brooks.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants 
smaller  place.  Price  $45  per  acre. 
Terms,  $4,500  cash,  balance  easy  at  5%. 
Address  Crandall's  Real  Estate  Agency, 
Homer,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  WILLETT 

Population  643 

No.  327  —  Farm  of  51  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Willett  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2; 
3^^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Gee 
Brook,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  2 
miles  from  school;  2^  miles  from  Meth- 
odist and  Baptist  churches;  7  miles 
from  Catholic  and  Presbyterian 
churches;  2  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  cheese  factory;  6  miles  from  milk 
station.  Twenty-five  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  hilly,  but 
good.  Nearest  village,  Marathon,  popu- 
lation, 1,100,  7  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  part  roll- 
ing, part  level.  Altitude,  1,250  feet. 
Soil,  loam.  Aeries  in  meadow,  25;  in 
natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber,  5,  sugar 
maple,  ash  and  cherry;  acres  tillable, 
50.  Fruit,  25  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  grass,  oats  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
stone  and  rail,  in  good  condition. 
House,  2  stories,  8  rooms.  Barns,  one 
30x60,  one  20x40;  henhouses,  one  12x30, 
one  12x16;  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  and  barns,  by  good  well ; 
fields,  by  springs  and  brooks.  Two 
miles  from  Otselic  River.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
another  farm.  Price,  $1,500.  Terms, 
$500  cash,  balance  on  easy  terms.  Ad- 
dress John  Flohavan,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

No.  328  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Marathon  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Mara- 
thon or  Gee  Brook,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  A 
W.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school;  2^  miles 
from  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Baptist 
churches;  5  miles  from  Catholic  and 
Presbyterian  churches;  2%  miles  from 
butter  factory;  1  mile  from  cheese  fac- 
tory; 5  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, hilly  but  good.  Nearest  village, 
Marathon,  population  1,100,  5  miles  dis- 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  a^ept  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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tant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  one  half  hilly,  one  half  level. 
Altitude,  1,120  feet.  Soil,  part  gravel, 
part  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  45;  in 
natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  15, 
sugar  maple,  ash,  elm,  basswood,  hem- 
lock; acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit,  20  apple 
trees  and  a  few  pear  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  grass,  oats,  corn,  potatoes 
and  buckwheat.  Fences,  wire  and  rail, 
in  fair  condition.  Mouse,  2  stories,  8 
rooms    on   ground    floor    and    6    rooms 


above,  in  good  condition.  Farm  is  on 
Bell  telephone  line.  Barns:  basement 
barn,  34x60;  straw  barn,  16x20;  shed, 
14x20;  pig  pen,  16x18;  all  in  good  con- 
dition. Watered,  house,  by  2  wells; 
barns,  by  brook;  fields,  by  springs  and 
brooks.  One  mile  from  Otselic  River. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
death  of  owner.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms, 
$1,600  cash.  Address  Mrs.  Mary  Foley, 
110  Nichols  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  c/o 
J.  W.  Richardson.    Owner  will  rent. 


DELAWARE   COUNTY 

Area,  1,580  square  miles.  Population,  45,578.  Annual  precipitation,  42.7  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  45.7°.  Number  of  farms,  5,044.  Average  price  of  farm 
land,  including  building?,  is  $26^5.    County  seat,  Delhi. 

Delaware  stands  the  sixth  largest  county  of  the  state  and  is  located  centrally, 
distant  about  seventy  miles  from  Albany. 

Its  surface  is  a  hilly  and  mountainous  upland,  divided  into  three  general  ridges 
by  the  valleys  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Delaware  River.  In  the  southern  part 
these  ridges  form  a  mountainous  region,  with  high  rocky  peaks  and  wild  narrow 
ravines.  In  the  northern  part  the  highlands  are  less  wild  and  precipitous  and  the 
whole  region  assumes  the  character  of  a  hilly  upland.  The  soil  is  generally  of  a 
dark  reddish  color  composed  of  disintegrated  rock  and  shale.  In  the  valleys  are 
many  strips  of  very  fertile  alluvium.  There  is  considerable  fine  woodland  on  the 
higher  portions  of  the  county.  The  wells,  springs,  streams,  rivers,  ponds  and  lakes 
are  v^ry  numerous  and  remarkable  for  their  purity  and  clearness  and  are  also  noted 
for  the  enormous  water  power  they  afford. 

Dairying  is  the  principal  pursuit  and  the  county  has  become  famous  for  its 
quality  of  butter.  There  are  excellent  facilities  for  transportation  of  all  products 
to  the  markets  of  the  state,  the  county  being  but  a  short  distance  from  New  York 
City.  The  valuation  of  farm  property  is  placed  at  $27,714,855,  a  25  per  cent,  increase 
over  that  of  1900.  Domestic  animals  are  classified,  dairy  cows,  78,073;  horses, 
12,022;  swine,  10,526;  sheep,  9,302;  poultry,  239,755;  total  product  of  milk, 
41,144,471  gallons  and  total  receipts  from  dairy  products,  $4,724,951,  these  figures 
being  excelled  only  by  St.  Lawrence  County. 

There  are  good  lands  in  this  county  which  can  be  purchased  for  an  average  price 
of  $23.88  per  acre  with  fair  to  good  buildings.  The  principal  crops  are  as  follows: 
com,  45,785  bushels;  oats,  dS^7,936  bushels;  buckwheat,  132,284  bushels;  potatoes, 
479,060  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  247,773  tons.  Apples  are  grown  in  abundance  and 
are  of  the  finest  quality.  Churches  of  different  denominations  are  scattered  through- 
out and  346  district  schools  are  conveniently  located.  Twenty-four  agricultural 
associations  are  devoted  to  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer.  There  are  06  dairy 
stations  and  factories  in  the  county  averaging  over  three  to  each  town.  Forty-two 
miles  of  state  road  and  2,220  miles  of  improved  highways  furnish  excellent  local 
transportation  facilities. 


TOWN  OF  DAVENPOBT 
Population  1,427 
No.  329  —  Farm  of  170  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  West  Kortright  P.  0.; 
2^  miles  from  railway  station  at  East 
Meredith,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  ^ 
mile  from  school;  3  miles  from  Presby- 
terian and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches ; 
1^  mile  from  milk  station.  Good  coun- 
try roads.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  popu- 
lation 10,000,  11  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway  and  railroad.     Surface  of 


farm  rolling.  Altitude,  1,600  feet.  Soil, 
hardpan  and  quite  gravelly.  Acres  in 
meadow,  70;  in  natural  pasture,  75;  in 
timber,  25,  hardwood;  acres  tillable  125. 
Fruit,  31  apple  trees,  choice  varieties. 
Best  adapted  to  grass,  corn  and  all 
small  grains.  Fences,  mostly  stone  and 
in  fair  condition.  House,  30x30,  with  an 
addition,  10^x17^,  with  kitchen  on 
back.  House  was  built  in  1900  and  is 
in  first-class  condition.  Main  part  and 
side  wing  2   stories   high   and   finished 
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mostly  in  oak  and  cherry.  Barn,  40x00, 
with  basement.  Watered,  house  and 
barn,  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
springs  and  brook.  Two  miles  from 
Mud  Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner  and 
difficulty  of  securing  farm  help.  Price, 
$6,500.  Terms,  $3,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address,  James  Fisher,  West 
Kortright,  N.  Y. 

No.  330  —  Farm  of  153  acres ;  located 
2%  miles  from  P.  O.,  mail  delivered  by 
stage,  5  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Oneonta  and  West  Davenport,  on  line  of 
U.  &  D.  and  D.  &  H.  Rys.;  1  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches;  2^ 
miles  from  butter  factory.  Highways 
generally  good.  Surface,  part  level  and 
part  rolling.  Soil,  mostly  good.  Acres 
m  timber,  14;  maple,  chestnut,  oak,  ash 
and  basswood.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and 
cherries.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
corn,  grass,  oats  and  buckwheat. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good  condition. 
House,  12  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, comfortable  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Watered,  house  by  well,  barns 
by  spring  and  brook.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
and  ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $5,600. 
Terms,  $1,500  down  and  balance  at  5%. 
Address  Orrin  Stewart,  North  Franklin, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  DELHI 
Population   2,815 

No.  331  —  Farm  of  220  acres,  2^ 
miles  from  Delhi  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion. Good  soil.  Acres  of  meadow,  60; 
pasture,  110;  timber,  50.  House  of  11 
rooms,  in  good  condition,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Silo;  barns,  100x46;  wagon 
house,  40x60;  granary;  ice  house;  hen 
house;  shop  and  smoke  house.  Watered 
by  cold  springs,  with  a  fine  trout  brook 
running  tnrough  premises.  Fences,  stone 
wall  and  wire,  in  good  condition.  The 
farm  will  keep  45  or  50  cows  and  has  a 
good  milk  market  near  at  hand.  Price, 
$7,000.  Terms,  $3,000  on  a  5%  mort- 
gage. Name  and  address  of  owner,  Olive 
A.  Benedict,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

No.  332  —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Delhi  P.  0.,  R.  D.  3; 
2\i  miles  from  railway  station  at  Delhi, 
on  line  of  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 


school;  2^  miles  from  churches,  butter 
factory  and  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  village,  Delhi, 
population  2,000,  2%  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,600  feet  Soil,  red 
slate  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  18  to  20; 
in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  20, 
cherry,  basswood  and  other  varieties; 
acres  tillable,  25.    Fruit,  20  apple  trees, 

2  pear  trees,  2.  plum  trees  and  2  cherry 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn  and 
grain.  Fences,  stone  wall  and  barbed 
wire.  House,  6-  rooms,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Barn,  repaired  last  year,  concrete 
floor  in  basement,  18  cow  stalls,  3  horse 
stalls,  hog  house,  hen  house,  shed.  Wa- 
tered, house  and  barn,  by  running  water 
from  spring;  fields,  by  well.  Farm 
borders  on  Little  Delaware  River. 
Farm  will  keep  15  cows  and  team.  Can 
be  made  to  keep  more  cows.  First-class 
dairy  farm.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate. 
Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  $500  cash,  balance 
in  monthly  payments  of  $12  with  in- 
terest on  unpaid  principal  at  5%  or  will 
sell  farm,  stock  and  tools  for  $3,500. 
Terms,  $900  cash,  balance  in  monthly 
payments  of  $17  with  interest  at  5%  on 
unpaid  principal.  Will  sell  stock  and 
tools  if  desired.  Address  H.  D.  Archer, 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 

•No.  333 — Farm  of  252  acres;  located 

3  miles  from  Delhi  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  O.  &,  W.  R.  R.;  ^ 
mile  from  school;  3  miles  from  milk 
station.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches.  Highways  hilly  but  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,700 
feet.  Soil,  red  slate.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  112;  in  timber, 
100,  heavy.  Acres  tillable,  152.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  etc.  Best 
adapted  to  grass,  grain,  etc.  Fences, 
stone  wall  and  wire.  House,  fair  size, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  large 
barn,  wagon  house,  hen  house,  hog  house 
and  granary.  W^atered  by  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  a  widow.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms, 
$1,700  cash.  Address  £.  Brionne  &  Co., 
23  Duane  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*No.  334  —  Farm  of  70  acres ;  located 
l\^  miles  from  Delhi  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;   ^ 
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mile  from  school;  1%  miles  from  milk 
station,  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches.  Highways  in  good  condition. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,700 
feet.  Soil,  red  loauL  Acres  in  meadow, 
20;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber, 
10,  hard  wood.  Acres  tillable,  60. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  etc.  Best  adapted 
to  grain,  grass,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences, 
stone  wall  and  wire.  House,  12  rooms, 
new.  Outbuildings,  large  barn  in  first- 
class  condition,  concrete  floor,  running 
water.  Watered  by  springs  and  creek. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  business.  Price,  $7,000. 
Terms,  part  cash.  Twenty  high  grade 
cows,  2  horses,  farm  tools,  crops  and 
wagons  included  in  above  price.  Ad- 
dress E.  Brionne  &  Co.,  23  Duane  street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

•No.  336 — Farm  of  610  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Delhi  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school;  5  miles  from  milk 
station.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches.  Highways  somewhat  hilly  but 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, about  1,800  feet.  Soil,  red  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  200;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 200;  in  timber,  210,  beech,  maple, 
birch  and  ash.  Acres  tillable,  200. 
Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted  to  grass, 
grain  and  potatoes.  Fences,  stone  wall 
and  wire,  good  condition.  House,  10 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings,  2 
cow  barns,  2  hay  barns,  hog  pen  and 
hen  house,  good  condition,  also  furnished 
camp  house  and  camp  barn.  Watered 
by  spring  and  creek.  This  farm  is  1 
mile  from  Lake  Delaware.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
lawyer  and  cannot  look  after  farm. 
Price,  $11,000.  Terms,  $3,500  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Tools  for  sugar- 
making  included  in  above  price.  Ad- 
dress £.  Brionne  k  Co.,  23  Duane  street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  FBANKLIN. 
Population   2,403 

No.  336  —  Farm  of  116  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  railway  station  at  Frank- 
lin, on  line  of  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1^  miles 
from  school;  1  mile  -from  Protestant 
church  and  butter  factory;  2  miles  from 
milk  station;  7  miles  from  milk  con- 
densing    plant.     Highways,     somewhat 


hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  large  village, 
Walton,  7  miles  distant,  population^ 
about  4,000,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rollings  Alti- 
tude, about  2,400  feet.  Soil,  red  slate. 
Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 75;  in  timber,  16,  cherry,  maple, 
beech  and  birch;  acres  tillable,  60. 
Fruit,  20  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,  buckwheat,  oats,  corn,  etc. 
Fences,  barbed  wire  and  stone  wall,  fair 
condition.  House,  26x26,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  40x46,  fair  condition, 
chicken  house,  10x12.  Watered  by  well 
and  spring.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  has  another  farm. 
Price,  $2,400.  Terms,  $200  down.  Ad- 
dress E.  M.  Ogden,  Walton,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  337  —  Farm  of  100  acres ;  located 
2^  miles  from  Oneonta  and  North 
Franklin  P.  0.;  2%  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Oneonta,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
and  U.  &  D.  railroads;  500  feet  from 
school;  2^  miles  from  churches,  butter 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highways 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  35;  in  natural 
pasture,  45;  in  timber,  20;  about  60 
acres  tillable.  Fruit,  42  apple  trees, 
young  but  in  full  bearing.  Best  adapted 
to  potatoes,  oats,  corn,  wheat,  rye  and 
buckwheat.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  some 
stone,  first-class  condition.  House,  10 
rooms,  newly  renovated.  Outbuildings, 
horse  barn,  40x28;  cow  barn,  60x40, 
with  shed  attached,  50x20;  tool  house, 
35x22;  hen  house,  12x20;  hen  house, 
6x7,  all  in  good  condition.    Watered  by 

Sumps  and  springs.  Occupied  by  owner, 
leason  for  selling,  owner  in  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $2,300.  Terms,  $1,000  cash, 
remainder  on  mortgage.  Address  Clara 
L.  McCammon,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   HAMDEN 

Population   1,373 

yo.  338  —  Farm  of  160  acres ;  located 
4  miles  from  Delancey  P.  0.-,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Ontario 
&  Western  R.  R.;  20  rods  from  school; 
4  miles  from  churches;  10  rods  from 
butter  factory;  5  miles  from  milk  and 
condensing  plant.  Highways  hilly  but 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  Delhi,  9 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way.    Surface  of  farm  sloping  and  level. 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Altitude,  about  1,200  feet.  Soil,  loam 
and  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50; 
in  natural  pasture,  00;  in  timber,  20, 
beech,  maple,  ash,  birch  and  cherry. 
Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  rye,  hay,  etc.  Fences,  wire 
and  stone  wall,  good  condition.  House, 
8  rooms,  built  in  1012.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  30x52,  with  annex  12x40,  built  in 
1911;  «hed;  hen  house;  silo,  12x24; 
wagon  house,  30x32,  good  condition. 
Watered  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owners.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health. 
Price,  $5,350.  Terms,  ^  $2,000  down, 
balance  on  easy  payment  at  5%  interest. 
Address  T.  J.  Neish,  Delanoey,  N.  Y., 
R.  F.  D.  1. 

TOWN  OF  HANCOCK 

Population   5,101 

No.  339  —  Farm  of  127  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  French  Woods  P.  O.,  4  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Lordville,  on 
line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  V4  mile  from  school. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  4 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good  dirt  road.  Nearest  large  village, 
Hancock,  8  miles  distant,  population 
about  2,500,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  about 
1,200  feet.  Soil,  red  shell,  very  good. 
Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 60;  in  timber,  15,  hardwood. 
Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  large  orchard 
of  apples,  pears  and  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences, 
wire  and  stone,  fair  condition.  House, 
almost  new,  29  rooms.  Outbuildings, 
good  sized  barn,  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  running  water,  barns 
by  spring,  fields  by  lake.  Ninety-six 
acres  in  lake  and  y^  of  it  belongs  to  this 
property.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wants  to  work  at  his  trade.  Toilet  and 
bathroom  in  house.  Price,  $8,500.  Ad- 
dress Frank  L.  Gardner,  French  Woods, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  HABPUBSFIELD 
Population    1,244 

No.  340 — Farm  of  252%  acres;  1  mile 
from  Harpursfiold  P.  0.;  4  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Stamfojrd,  on  line  of 
U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  12  miles  from  Richmond- 
ville,  on  D.  &  H.;  20  miles  from  One- 
onta;  %  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches;  3  miles  from  butter  factory; 
2  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
fairly  good,  not  hilly.     State  road  to  be 


built  y^  mile  from  farm.  Nearest  village 
Stamford,  1,000  population,  4  miles  dis- 
tant; Oneonta,  nearest  city,  population 
10,000.  Former  reached  by  highway, 
latter  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  partly  rolling,  partly  level.  Soil, 
good  for  grass.  Acres  in  meadow,  70; 
in  pasture,  150;  in  timber,  35,  beech, 
maple,  pine  and  hemlock;  acres  tillable, 
150.  Fruit,  good  young  apple  orchard, 
pears.  Best  adapted  to  grass,  oats, 
potatoes,  rye  and  buckwheat.  F?ncp3, 
mostly  stone  wall,  in  good  condition. 
House,  large  r2-room,  in  good  con- 
dition. Barns,  2  large  cowbarns, 
horsebarn,  calfstable,  hogpen,  granai^y 
and  tool  house.  Buildings  newly  painted. 
Watered,  house,  by  well;  barn,  by  well 
and  springs;  fields,  by  creeks  and 
springs.  Delaware  river  4  miles  dis- 
tant. Catskill  mountains  5  miles  dis- 
tant. Possession  given  at  any  time. 
Will  sell  cows,  team,  tools  and  cropa, 
or  farm  alone  to  suit  buyer.  Hay,  straw 
and  all  fodder  belongs  to  owner  of  farm 
and  will  be  sold  with  farm,  if  purchaser 
desires,  and  owner  will  also  sell  as  much 
of  personal  property  as  desired.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  part  cash,  balance 
to  suit  buyer.  Clear  title  guaranteed. 
Address  owner,  M.  S.  Wilcox,  Jefferson, 
N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  for  cash,  on 
shares  or  with  option  to  buy. 

No.  341  —  Farm  of  140  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Stamford  P.  O.  and  y^  mile 
from  railw^ay  station  at  Stamford,  on 
line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school,  churches,  butter  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  State  road.  Near- 
est city,  Oneonta,  population  about  10,- 
000,  33  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, "^about  1,800  feet.  Soil,  red  rock 
mostly.  Acres  in  meadow,  about  30;  in 
natural  pasture,  35 ;  in  timber,  15,  maple 
and  beech.  Acres  tillable,  65.  Fruit,  an 
old  and  young  orchard.  Best  adapted  to 
bay,  grain  and  gardening.  Fences, 
mostly  stone,  fair  condition.  House, 
medium  size,  rather  old.  Outbuildings, 
good  size  barn  with  silo,  good  condi- 
tion. Watered  by  springs  and  stream. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  in  other  business.  Price,  $6,500. 
Terms,  V^  down,  balance  on  bond  and 
mortgage.  Address  John  P.  Grant, 
Stamford,  N.  Y. 
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TOWN  OF  KOBTRIGHT 
Population   1,481 

No.  342  —  Farm  of  189  acres;  located 
2V^  miles  from  S^uth  Kortright  P.  O., 
R.  D.  No.  1  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  U.  &  D.  R.  R. ;  %  of  mile  from  school ; 
2V^  miles  from  churches;  6  miles  from 
butter  factory;  IMj  miles  from  one  cream- 
ery and  214  miles  to  another.  Highways, 
somewhat  hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  city, 
Oneonta,  26  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
meadows  level  and  rolling.  Altitude, 
about  1,900  ft.  Soil,  slate  and  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  74;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 90;  in  timber,  25,  mostly  maple 
and  beech.  Acres  tillable,  140.  Fruit, 
100  apple,  6  plum,  2  cherry,  2  pear  trees 
and  1  grape  vine.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  rye  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire.  House,  28x 
46,  2  stories,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn,  36x56;  barn,  18x28;  horse 
barn,  30x50;  hog  house,  20x26,  and  hen 
house  10x16.  Watered,  house  and  bam 
have  water  piped  from  spring;  fields,  by 
springs  and  creeks.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants  to  get 
smaller  place.  Price  and  terms  given 
upon  application.  Address  A.  T.  Dunn, 
South  Kortright,  N.  Y. 

•No.  343  —  Farm  of  303  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Bloomville  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R. ; 
%  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
somewhat  hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  city, 
Oneonta,  17  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
2,000  ft.  Soil,  rich  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  80;  in  natural  pasture,  160;  in 
timber,  63,  hard  wood.  Acres  tillable, 
240.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  etc.  Best 
adapted  to  grass,  grain  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire.  House,  12 
rooms,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings,  2 
large  barn,  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  and  barns  by  spring;  fields,  by 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wishes  to  go  west.  Price, 
$14,000.  Terms,  part  cash.  Seventy 
head  of  cattle,  wagons,  tools,  crops,  4 
horses  and  machinery  included  in  price. 
Address  E.  Brionne  &  Co.,  agents,  23 
Duane  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•No.    344  —  Farm   of   300   acres;    lo- 
cated   3    miles    from    Kortright    Center 


P.  0.;  3  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Kortright,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from 'School;  2  miles  from  chucch; 

3  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
somewhat  hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  city, 
Oneonta,  13  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
2,000  ft.  Soil,  red  slate.  Acres  in 
meadow,  80;  in  natural  pasture,  125;  in 
timber,  60.  Acres  tillable,  225.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  etc.  Best  adapted  to  grass, 
grain  and  potatoes.  Fences  stone  wall 
and  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  large, 
good  condition.  Out  buildings,  large 
barn,  wagon  house,  hen  house,  hog  house 
and  storage  house.  Watered,  house  and 
bams,  by  spring;  fields,  by  creek.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health  of  wife  of  owner.  Price,  $8,000. 
Terms,  1^  cash.  Twenty-five  cows,  15 
head  young  stock,  2  horses,  all  farm  tools, 
crops,  wagons,  sleighs,  etc.,  included  in 
price.  Address  E.  Brionne  &  Co.,  agents^ 
23  Duane  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•No.  346  —  Farm  of  400  acres;  lo» 
cated  4  miles  from  Bloomville  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R. ; 

4  miles  from  Methodist  church  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  somewhat  hilly,  but 
smooth.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  19  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail.  ^Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  2,000  ft.  Soil, 
red  slate.  Acres  in  meadow  100;  in 
natural  pasture,  250;  in  timber,  50,  hard 
wood.  Acres  tillable,  250.  Fruit,  apples, 
pears,  etc.  Best  adapted  to  grass,  grain 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  stone  wall  and 
wire.  House,  9  rodms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  large  barn,  good  condi- 
tion. Watered  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $13,000.  Terms,  part  cash,  bal- 
ance easy.  About  50  cows,  4  horses,  all 
crops,  tools,  wagons,  etc.,'  includcil  in 
price.  Address  £.  Brionne  A,  Co.,  2S 
Duane  street.  New  York,  N.  Y, 

•No.  346  —  Farm  of  122  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Bloomville  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R. ; 
1/^  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  milk 
station  and  Protestant  churches.  High- 
ways, hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  city, 
Oneonta,  17  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,700  ft.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
30;  in  natural  pasture,  80;  in  timber, 
12,    hard    wood.      Acres    tillable,    110. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate-  dealer. 
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Fruit,  apples,  pears,  plums  etc.  Best 
adapted  to  grass,  grain  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire,'  good  con- 
dition. House,  10  rooms,  new.  Out- 
buildings, fine  large  bam  concrete  floors, 
etc.  Watered  by  springs  and  creek.  Oc* 
cupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling  ill 
health.  Price,  $8,000.  Terms,  part  cash. 
Thirty-fiye  head  of  cattle,  2  hors<», 
wagons,  tools,  crops  etc.,  included  in 
price.  Address  E.  Brionne  &  Co.,  23 
Duane  street  New  York  N.  Y. 

♦No.  347 — Farm  of  300  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  South  Kortright  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  U.  ft  D. 
B.  B.;  %  mile  from  school;  1^  miles 
from  milk  station  and  Protestant 
church.  Highways  good.  Nearest  large 
village.  Delhi,  10  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,600  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  80;  in  natural  pasture,  160; 
in  timber,  60,  hard  wood.  Acres  till- 
able, 240.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  etc. 
Best  adapted  to  grass,  grain,  etc. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire.  Five 
houses,  one  large,  14  rooms,  first-class 
condition,  others  smaHer  but  good. 
Outbuildings,  3  large  barns  with  stables 
for  100  cows,  large  silo.  Watered  by 
spring  and  creek.  This  farm  is  %  mile 
from  Delaware  river.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $21,000.  Terms, 
$7,000  cash,  balance  on  easy  terms. 
About  50  cows,  4  horses,  all  tools*,  crops, 
etc.,  included  in  price.  Address  E. 
Brionne  &  Co.,  23  Duane  street.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    ICASONVILLB 
Population   1,053 

•No.  348 — Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
3^  miles  from  Masonville  P.  O.;  8  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Sidney,  on  line 
of  D.  &  H.  and  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  l^mile 
from  school;  2^  miles  from  churches 
and  from  butter  and  cheese  factories. 
Highways,  hilly,  in  good  condition. 
Nearest  village,  Sidney,  population 
3,000,  8  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface,  rolling.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in 
timber,  10;  acres  tillable,  90.  Fences, 
poor.  Eight-room  house,  poor  condition. 
Outbuildings  in  poor  condition.  Wa- 
tered, running  water;  fields,  by  springs. 


Unoccupied.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
has  other  business.  Price,  $950.  Terms, 
$600  cash,  mortgage  for  $450.  Address 
F.  L.  Ostrander,  agent,  Masonville,  Dela- 
ware county,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

•No.  349  —  Farm  of  76  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Masonville  P.  0.;  9  «niles 
from  railway  station  at'  Sidney,  on  line 
of  the  D.  &  H.  and  0.  ft  W.R.  R.;  near 
school;  3^  miles  from  churches;  3% 
miles  jfrom  butter  and  cheese  factories. 
Highways,  hilly,  but  in  good  condition. 
Nearest  large  village,  Sidney,  popula- 
tion 3,000,  9  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface,  rolling  and  partially 
hilly.  Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in  natural 
pasture,  40;  in  timber,  10;  acres  till- 
able, 60.  Fences,  wire  and  stone  walls, 
in  good  condition.  House,  8  rooms,  fair 
condition.  Barn  room  for  15  cows  and 
3  horses.  Watered,  house,  by  running 
water  and  wells;  fields,  by  springs. 
Occupied.  Beasoir  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $1,150.  Terms, 
$500  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%. 
AddrecTs  F.  L.  Ostrander,  Masonville, 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y. 

No.  350  —  Farm  of  122  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Afton  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D.  ft  H.  B.  B.;  1 
mile  from  school;  6  miles  from 
churches;  1^  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways  somewhat  hilly  but  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  level  and  rolling. 
Good  soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in 
natural  pasture,  57;  in  timber,  15,  hard 
wood.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  good 
apple  orchard.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
oats  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  fair 
condition^  House,  1^  stories,  8  rooms, 
in  need  of  repairs.  Outbuildings,  base- 
ment barn  with  inside  ailo,  good  condi- 
tion; horse  barn  ia- need  of  some  repairs. 
Unoccupied.  Beason  for  selling,  owner 
lives  too  far  away  to  attend  to  farm. 
Price,  $1,500.  Easy  terms.  Address 
John  W.  Van  Cott,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  351 — Farm  of  15  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Unadilla  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2;  4 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Maywood, 
on  line  of  O.  ft  W.  R.  R.;  l\^  miles 
from  school;  2  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory and  Protestant  churches;  4  miles 
from  milk  station  and  milk  condensing 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Fig,  127. —  Babn  ox  Fabu  No,  812,  Tows  of  Cuyleh,  Cobtland  County. 
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plant.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  large 
village,  Sidney,  7  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm 
level.  Altitude,  1,400  feet.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  8;  in  natural  pasture, 
7.  Acres  tillable,  15.  Fruit,  9  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  truck  gardening 
and  grass.  Fences,  wire,  stone  wall  and 
rail,  good  condition.  House,  small,  4 
rooms  below,  upper  part  not  finished. 
Outbuildings,  good  sized  barn,  fair  con- 
dition, hen  house  and  granary.  Wa- 
tered, house,  by  well;  barn,  by  spring; 
fields,  by  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  a  widower  and 
obliged  to  break  up  housekeeping.  Price, 
$900  cash,  or  $1,100  with  payment  of 
$600  cash  and  remainder  on  mortgage. 
Address  E.  A.  Fletcher,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  MEREDITH 

Population    1,393 

No.  352  —  Farm  of  173  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Delhi  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2;  3 
miles  from  railway  station  at  East  Mer- 
edith, on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  3  miles 
from  church ;  1  mile  from  hutter  factory 
and  milk  station;  7  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Nearest  city,  One- 
onta;  population  10,000, 12  miles  distant. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
about  1,800  feet.  Acres  in  meadow,  50; 
in  natural  pasture,  80;  in  timber,  43, 
hard  wood;  acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit, 
apples.  Best  adapted  to  hay  and  pota- 
toes. Fences,  stone  and  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  16  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion. Barns,  in  fair  condition. 
Watered  by  living  spring.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  poor 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $6,500,  includ- 
ing hay,  stock,  etc.  Address  Miss 
Johanna  R.  Spier,  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

TOWN    OF    SIDNEY 
Population   4,148 

No.  353  —  Farm  of  135  acres;  lo- 
cated M  mile  from  post  office  and  rail- 
way station  at  Franklin  Depot,  on  line 
of  O.  &  VV.  R.  R.;  V4  mile  from  school 
and  2  creameries;  2V^  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est large  village,  Walton,  population 
3,500,  10  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Sidney  Center,  popula- 
tion 600,  is  2^  miles  from  farm.  Sid- 
ney, population  about  3,000,  is  10  miles 


distant  from  farm.  Surface,  nearly 
level,  part  slightly  rolling.  Soil,  red 
and  part  rich  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
45;  in  natural  pasture,  55;  in  wood  lot, 
35;  acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  apples. 
Best  adapted  to  grass,  oats,  corn,  buck- 
wheat, millet  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
wire,  board  and  stone  wall.  House,  12 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  42x64,  cow  stable  attached,  with 
new  concrete  floors;  barn,  26x36,  wagon 
house  attached,  5  good  horse  stalls, 
silo.  Watered,  house  by  never-failing 
spring  water,  which  runs  to  house; 
b«rns  and  fields,  by  spring  and  creek. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $3,800. 
Terms,  $800  cash,  balance  on  easy  terms, 
6%.    Address  M.  B.  Fish,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  STAMFORD 

Population   2413 

*No.  354  —  Farm  of  155  acres;  lo- 
cated 4  miles  from  Hobart  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  4  miles 
from  churches  and  milk  station.  Near- 
est city,  Oneonta,  30  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Soil,  red  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber, 
55,  hard  wood.  Acres  tillable,  30. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  grass,  grain  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  9  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  barn  36x66,  wagon  house, 
hen  house  and  hog  house,  all  in  good 
condition.  Watered  by  springs  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  and  poor  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $7,500.  Terms,  $3,000 
cash,  balance  easy.  25  cows,  2  horses, 
wagons,  farming  tools  and  crops  in- 
cluded in  price.  Address  E.  Brionne 
&  Co.,  agents,  23  Duane  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

*No.  355  —  Farm  of  206  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  South  Kortright 
P.  O.  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
U.  &  D.  R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from  school; 
1  mile  from  Protestant  church;  2  miles 
from  milk  station.  Nearest  city,  One- 
onta, 14  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,600 
ft.  Soil,  red  slate.  Acres  in  meadow, 
70;  in  natural  pasture,  125;  in  timber, 
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11,  hard  wood.  Acres  tillable,  195. 
Ftuit,  apples,  pears,  etc.  Best  adapted 
to  grass,  grain  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
stone  wall  and  wire.  House,  9  rooms, 
good.  Outbuildings:  large  and  in  fine 
condition.  Watered  by  spring.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced age  of  owner.  Price,  $8,500. 
Terms,  $3,000  cash,  balance  easy. 
Forty-four  head  of  cattle,  2  horses, 
wagons,  farming  took,  etc.,  included  in 
above  price.  Address  E.  Brionne  &  Co., 
agents,  23  Duane  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  356  —  Farm  of  387  acres;  lo- 
cated 4  miles  from  Hobart  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R. 
R. ;  V*  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
Methodist  church;  4  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  hilly  but  good. 
Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  30  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail.  Surface  of  farm  roll- 
ing. Soil,  red  slate.  Acres  in  meadow, 
100;  in  natural  pasture,  125;  in  timber, 
162,  hard  wood.  Acres  tillable,  225. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  etc.  Best  adapted 
to  grass,  grain  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
stone  wall  and  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  large,  10  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  large  barn,  hen  house, 
hog  house  and  liorse  barn.  Watered  by 
springs  and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $11,000.  lerms,  part  cash,  bal- 
ance easy.  Fifty  head  of  cattle,  2 
horses,  wagons,  tools,  crops,  sugar  mak- 
ing utensils,  etc.,  included  in  above 
price.  Address  E.  Brionne  &  Co.,  agents, 
23  Duane  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  357  —  Farm  of  169%  acres; 
located  2  miles  from  Bloomville  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D. 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  Methodist  church  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways  level  and  good.  Near- 
est large  village  Delhi,  5  miles  distant, 
readied  bv  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,400  ft.  Soil,  red 
slate.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,  80;  in  timber,  30,  hard  wood. 
Acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit,  apples, 
pears,  etc.  Best  adapted  to  grass,  grain 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  stone  wall  and 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  large, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn  in 
fair  condition,  concrete  stables.  Wa- 
tered  by  springs   and   creek.     Occupied 


by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $4,800.  Terms, 
part  cash.  Twenty-seven  head  of  cattle, 
2  horses,  wagons,  farm  tools,  crops,  etc., 
included  in  above  price.  Address  E. 
Brionne  &  Co.,  agents,  23  Duane  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

•No.  358  —  Farm  of  464  acres;  lo- 
cated 4  miles  from  South  Kortright 
P.  O.  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  V4  mile  from  school;  1 
mile  from  Methodist  church;  4  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways  level  and 
smooth.  Nearest  large  village,  Delhi, 
12  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  red 
slate.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural 
pdsture,  175;  in  timber,  189,  maple, 
beech,  birch,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  200. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  etc.  Best  adapted  to 
grain,  grass  and  potatoes.  Fences,  stone 
wall  and  wire.  House,  large,  2  families, 
fair  condition,  IS  rooms.  Outbuildings: 
large  barn,  concrete  floors,  stable  for 
52  cows.  Watered  by  springs  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  other  business.  Price, 
$11,000.  Terms,  $4,000  cash,  balance 
easy.  Forty-three  head  of  cattle,  4 
horses,  all  farming  tools,  wagons,  har- 
ness, crops,  etc.,  included  in  above 
price.  Address  E.  Brionne  &  Co.,  agents, 
23  Duane  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  359  —  Farm  of  135  acres;  lo- 
cated %  mile  from  Hobart  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D. 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school,  Methodist 
church  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
State  road.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  19 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail.  Surface 
of  farm,  part  rolling  and  part  level. 
Altitude  1,400  ft.  ^oil,  red  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 80;  in  timber,  15,  hard  wood. 
Acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
etc.  Best  adapted  to  grass,  grain  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  14  rooms,  first-class  condition. 
Outbuildings:  new  barn  for  40  cows; 
large  silo.  Watered  by  springs.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wants  to  retire  from  business. 
Price,  $12,500.  Terms,  part  cash. 
Twenty-six  cows,  2  horses,  all  tools, 
wagons,  crops,  etc.,  included  in  price. 
Address  K.  Brionne  &.  Co.,  23  Duane 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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♦No.  360  — Farm  of  157  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Hobart  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  K. 
K.;  ^  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
milk  station  and  Protestant  churches. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  1,600  ft.  8oil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  80;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 60;  in  timber,  37,  hard  wood. 
Acres  tillable,  IStO.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  etc.  Best  adapted  to  grass, 
grain  and  potatoes.  Fences,  stone  wall 
and  wire.  House,  10  rooms,  new,  hot 
and  cold  water,  bath,  etc.  Outbuildings, 
large  barn,  hen  house  and  hog  house. 
Watered  by  springs  and  creek.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Keason  for  selling,  owner 
retired  from  business.  Price,  $9,300. 
Terms,  I/2  cash.  Thirty-seven  head  of 
cattle,  tools,  crops,  etc.,  included  in 
above  price.  Address  K.  Brionne  &  Co., 
23  Duane  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*No.  361  —  Farm  of  121  acres;  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  Hobart  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school,  milk  station  and 
Protestant  churches.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Stamford,  2  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  -Surface 
of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,600  ft.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadowy  40;  in  natural 
pasture,  80;  in  timber,  1.  Acres  till- 
able, 120.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and 
plums.  Best  adapted  to  grass,  grain, 
etc.  Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire,  first- 
class  condition.  House,  7  rooms,  fair 
condition.  Large  barn,  60x60,  with 
water  buckets  for  each  cow.  Watered 
by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  wants  to  retire  from 
business.  Price,  $11,000.  Terms,  $4,000 
cash.  About  70  head  of  cattle,  large 
amount  of  tools,  all  crops,  wagons,  etc., 
included  in  price.  Address  E.  Brionne 
&  Co.,  23  Duane  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  362  —  Farm  of  337  acres;  lo- 
cated 4  miles  from  South  Kortright  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D. 
R.  R. ;  20  rods  from  school ;  1  mile  from 
Methodist  church;  4  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  large 
village,  Stamford,  6  miles  distant, 
reached  bv  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,600  ft.  Soil,  rich 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100:  in 
natural  pasture,  150;  in  timber,  87, 
hardwood.     Acres  tillable,  200.     Fruit, 


apples,  pears,  plums,  etc.  Best  adapted 
to  grass,  grain  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
stone  wall  and  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  10  rooms,  good  condition. 
Large  barn,  in  first  class  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  springs  and  creek.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wants  smaller  place.  Price,  $11,000. 
Terms,  $3,500  cash.  47  head  of  cattle, 
3  horses,  wagons,  tools,  crops,  etc.,  in- 
cluded in  above  price.  Address  E. 
Brionne  &  Co.,  23  Duane  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

*No.  363  —  Farm  of  170  acres;  lo- 
cated 1/^  mile  from  South  Kortright  P. 
O.  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  U.  & 
D.  R.  R. ;  1/^  mile  from  school,  Protestant 
church  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
hilly  but  good.  Nearest  large  village, 
Delhi,  10  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,600  feet.  iSoil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  70;  in  natural  pasture.  80;  in 
timber,  20,  hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  160. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  plums,  etc.  Best 
adapted  to  grass,  grain  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire,  good  condi- 
tion. House,  18  rooms,  almost  new. 
Large  outbuildings,  in  first  class  condi- 
tion: concrete  floor  in  barn.  W'atered 
by  springs.  This  farm  is  ^  mile  from 
Delaware  River.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wanter  to  re- 
tire from  .business.  Price,  $11,500. 
Terms,  ^/^  cash.  38  cows,  3  horses,  all 
tools,  crops,  machinery,  etc.,  included 
in  above  price.  Address  E.  Brionne  &, 
Co.,  23  Duane  Street,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  364  —  Farm  of  180  acres;  lo- 
cated 1%  miles  from  Hobart  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R. 
R. ;  y-2  mile  from  school;  1%  miles  from 
milk  station  and  Protestant  churches. 
Highways,  in  fair  condition.  Nearest 
large  village,  Stamford,  5  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Altitude,  1,600  feet.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  80;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 80 ;  in  timber,  20,  hardwood.  Acres 
tillable.  160.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  etc. 
Best  adapted  to  grass,  grain,  potatoes, 
etc.  Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  0  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion. Large  barn,  wagon  house,  etc. 
Watered  by  springs.  This  farm  is  ^/^ 
mile  from  Delaware  River.  Occupied  by 
owner.    Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 


•  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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of  owner.  Price,  $9,000.  Terms,  to  suit 
purchaser.  30  cows,  Avagons,  tools,  crops, 
machinery,  etc.,  included  in  above  price. 
Address  E.  Brionne  &  Co.,  23  Duane 
street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  No.  365  —  Farm  of  140  acres ;  lo- 
cated ^  mile  from  Hamford  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R. 
R. ;  Vj  miles  from  school,  milk  station, 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches.  High- 
ways, good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  2,100  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  70; 
in  timber,  20,  hardwood.  Acres  tillable, 
120.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  etc.  Best 
adapted  to  grass,  grain,  potatoes,  etc. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  8  rooms,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings,  in  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered hj  spring.  This  farm  is  %  mile 
from  Delaw^are  River.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, owner  a  lawyer  and  does  not  have 
time  to  attend  to  farm.  A  fine  sugar 
camp.  Some  stock,  tools,  etc.,  go  with 
farm.  Price,  $7,000.  Terms,  $4,000 
cash.  Address  £.  Brionne  &  Co.,  23 
Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  366  —  Farm  of  500  acres;  lo- 
cated 2V^  miles  from  South  Kortright 
P.  O.  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  U. 
&  D.  R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from  school ;  1  mile 
from  Protestant  church;  2^^  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Stamford,  8  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,400  feet.  Soil,  rich 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100 ;  in  natural 
pasture,  200;  in  timber,  200,  hardwood 
enough  to  pay  for  farm,  80O  sugar  maple 
trees.  Acres  tillable,  300.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples, pears,  plums,  etc.  Best  adapted  to 
grass,  grain,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  stone 
wall  and  wire.  House,  9  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  large  barn, 
wagon  house  and  hen  house,  good  condi- 
tion. Watered  by  springs  and  creek. 
Occupied  -by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
dissolving  partnership.  Price,  $12,000. 
Terms,  $4,000  cash.  40  cows,  3  horses, 
wagons,  tools,  crops,  600  sap  buckets, 
etc.,  included  in  above  price.  Address 
E.  Brionne  &  Co.,  23  Duane  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  367  —  Farm  of  1*37  acres;  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  Bloomville  P.  O.  and 
railwav  station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R. 


R.;  y*j  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
milk  station  and  Protestant  churches. 
Highways,  in  good  condition.  Nearest 
large  village,  Delhi,  8  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,400  feet.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 50;  in  timber,  37,  hardwood.  Acres 
tillable,  100.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  etc. 
Best  adapted  to  grass,  grain,  etc.  Fences, 
stone  wall  and  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  10  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, new  barn,  concrete  floors,  cost 
$1,600.  Watered  by  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $7,500.  Terms,  part  cash.  18 
cows,  2  horses,  all  tools,  crops,  wagons, 
etc.,  included  in  above  price.  Address 
E.  Brionne  &  Co.,  23  Duane  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  368  —  Farm  of  165  acres;  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  Stamford  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R. ; 
1  mile  from  school,  milk  station,  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  churches.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, .1,900  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  80;  in 
timber,  35,  hardwood.  Acres  tillable, 
100.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  plums,  etc. 
Best  adapted  to  grass,  grain,  potatoes, 
etc.  Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire.  House, 
good  size  and  in  fair  condition.  Large 
outbuildings,  in  fair  condition.  Watered 
by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  retired  from  business. 
Price,  $4,300.  Terms,  easy.  A  good 
sugar  camp  and  .some  tools  included  in 
above  price.  Address  E.  Brionne  &  Co., 
23  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TOWX    OF   WALTON 
Population   5,088 

No.  369  —  Farm  of  90  acres ;  located 
5V3  miles  from  Walton  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
3;  2  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Northfield,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  &  W.  R. 
R.;  11^  miles  from  school.  Congrega- 
tional church  and  milk  station:  5V2  miles 
from  milk  condensing  plant.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,400  feet.  Soil,  red  loam.  Acros  in 
meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture.  40:  in 
timber,  20,  maple,  beech,  birch  and 
cherry.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples, cherries  and  pears,  also  currants, 
raspberries   and   strawberries.     Adapted 
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to  all  crops  grown  in  this  climate. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  30x40,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  bam,  40x60,  3  floors,  con- 
crete floor  in  basement;  wagon  shed, 
20x40;  hen  house,  12x4a  Watered, 
house  and  barn  by  running  water,  fields 


by  springs  and  brook.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $4,600.  Terms,  $2,000 
down,  balance  at  5%,  int.  16  head  of 
cattle,  horses  and  all  farming  and  dairy 
utensils  go  at  above  price.  Address  John 
T.  Williams,  Walton,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  3. 


DUTCHESS    COUNTY 

Area,  810  square  miles.  Population,  87,661.  Annual  precipitation,  54.1  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  50.9°.  Number  of  farms,  3,600.  County  seat, 
Poughkeepsie. 

This  county  lies  on  the  eastern  line  of  the  state  bounded  by  Connecticut  on 
the  west  and  by  the  Hudson  River  on  the  east,  about  midway  between  Albany  and 
New  York  City. 

Its  surface  is  principally  rolling  and  hilly.  A  wide  valley  running  north  and 
south  through  the  entire  portion  of  the  county,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Tagh- 
kanick  Mountains  and  on  the  west  by  the  Matteawan  and  Fishkill  Range.  Within 
this  valley  lie  some  of  the  finest  farms  of  the  state.  The  county  is  rich  in  mineral 
rocks  and  near  its  center  there  are  quarries  of  marble,  pure,  white,  fine  grain  and 
susceptible  to  high  polish.  The  soil  of  the  county  is  generally  of  a  fine  quality  of 
sandy  and  gravelly  loam.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry  and  offers  attractions 
to  the  farmer  on  account  of  the  variety  and  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  nearness 
to  the  markets  of  New  York  City.  As  choice  apples  as  can  be  grown  anywhere  are 
grown  in  this  country,  many  of  which  are  exported  to  Europe.  The  principal  crops 
are  corn,  744,303  bushels ;  oats,  466,039  bushels ;  wheat,  32,92(]^  bushels ;  buckwheat, 
54,504  bushels;  rye,  80,229  bushels;  potatoes,  300,275  biushels;  hay  and  forage, 
122,406  tons.  Domestic  animals  are  reported  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  31,241; 
horses,  10,945;  swine,  19,796;  sheep,  14,719;  poultry,  236,074.  The  average  price  of 
farm  land  with  buildings  is  $58.52  per  acre.  The  total  valuation  of  all  farm  property 
is  $32,968,710,  an  increase  of  nearly  $8,000,000  over  the  value  given  in  the  census 
of  1900.  This  increase  is  exceeded  only  by  six  other  counties  of  the  state.  The 
dairies  of  the  county  produced  18,869,564  gallons  of  milk  and  the  receipts  for  the 
sale  of  dairy  products  were  $2,084,655. 

There  are  twenty-nine  agricultural  organizations  in  the  county,  including  twenty- 
four  granges;  also  thirty-two  milk  stations  and  factories.  The  educational  advan- 
tages are  extraordinary,  there  being  183  district  schools,  several  standard  high 
schools  and  St.  Stephen's  College  at  Annandale.  Vassar,  one  of  the  leading  women's 
colleges  in  the  country,  is  located  at  Poughkeepsie,  together  with  private  and 
military  academies.  Dutchess  County  presents  great  possibilities  for  farm  invest- 
ment and  general  farming,  in  common  with  a  large  number  of  the  other  coiuties 
of  the  state. 


TOWN    OF   AMENIA 
Population   2,123 

No.  370  —  Farm  of  300  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Wassaic  P.  O.;  %  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Wassaic,  on 
line  of  Harlem  Division  of  N.  Y.  C.  & 
H.  R.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school, 
churches  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Amenia,  popula- 
tion 800,  1^  miles  distant.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  limestone.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches, 
berries.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain  and 
vegetables.  Fences,  good.  House,  large, 
in  good  condition;  also  tenant  house. 
Barns,  good.     Watered,  house  by  well, 


barns  by  spring,  fields  by  spring  and 
stream.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$8,500.  Terms,  easy.  Address  Herbert 
Eggleston,  agent,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


No.  371  —  Farm  of  20  acres;  located 
in  South  Amenia;  2  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Wassaic,  on  line  of  Harlem 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school ;  20  rods  from 
Presbyterian  church;  2  miles  from  milk 
station  and  condensing  plant.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Amenia,  popula- 
tion 800,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Alti- 
tude,  600   feet.     Soil,   loam.     Acres   in 
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meadow,  li6;  acres  tillable,  20.  Fruit, 
150  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
potatoes  and  grass.  Fences,  wire  and 
stone  wall.  House,  large,  2  stories,  in 
fair  condition.  1  barn,  5  horse  stalls 
and  2  cow  stalls,  wagon  house.  Watered, 
house  and  barn  by  well,  fields  by  creek. 
Creek  bounds  property  on  the  west. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an  estate. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  cash.  Have  a 
large  house,  in  good  repair,  13  rooms 
and  2  halls,  long  piazza,  small  barn  and 
wood  house.  One  acre  of  land  which 
can  be  bought  with  above  farm  for  $6,- 
000.  This  is  directly  connected  with 
other  land  and  has  been  run  in  connec- 
tion with  same  for  a  number  of  years. 
Address  E.  G.  Reynolds,  Dover  Plains, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will*  rent. 

No.  372  — Farm  of  263  acres;  %  mile 
from  South  Amenia  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  2^ 
miles  from  Wassaic,  on  line  of  Harlem 
R.  R.  Highways,  good.  Soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres,  meadow,  175;  tillable,  175; 
natural  pasture,  40;  timber,  50,  chest- 
nut, oak,  maple  and  hickory.  Fruit,  100 
apple  trees.  Red  Astrachan,  Greening, 
Maiden  Blush,  etc.  Adapted  to  all  crops. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good*  condition.  House, 
2-8tory,  8-room,  with  lean-to,  all  new. 
Bam,  large,  3  stories,  in  good  condition. 
Premises  watered  by  springs  and  brook. 
Farm  lies  in  valley,  1^  miles  wide,  at 
the  foothills  of  tlie  Tashkanic  range. 
Reasons  for  selling,  to  close  an  estate. 
Price,  $15,000.  Terms,  part  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Edward  G. 
Reynolds,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

♦No.  373  —  Farm  of  130  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Amenia  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Harlem  R. 
R.;  3  miles  from  churches  of  all  denomi- 
nations, school  and  milk  station.  High- 
wavs,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  practically 
lev'el.  Altitude,  about  700  feet.  Soil, 
limestone  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  85; 
in  natural  pasture,  15 ;  in  timber,  12. 
Acres  tillable,  115.  Fences,  good.  House, 
2  stories,  9  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, basement  barn,  Rtnl)le  for  20 
cows;  horse  barn,  stal)le  for  6  horses, 
good  condition.  Watered  by  springs  and 
streams.  Small  river  runs  through  farm. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  lives  too  far  away  to  attend  to 
farm.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  l<2  cash. 
Address  Herbert  Kggleston,  agent,  Mil- 
lerton,  X.  Y. 


No.  374  —  Farm  of  300  acres;  located 
2Vj  miles  from  South  Amenia  P.  0.;  4 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Wassaic, 
on  line  of  Harlem  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from 
school;  2  miles  from  church;  4  miles 
form  milk  station.  Surface  of  farm, 
partly  hilly.  Altitude,  about  500  feet. 
Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in  natural  pas- 
ture and  woodland,  125,  chestnut  and 
oak;  100  acres  tillable.  Adapted  to 
corn,  potatoes  and  oats.  Fences,  wire 
and  stone  wall,  in  good  condition. 
House,  V/t  stories,  7  rooms,  fair  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  barn  large  enough 
for  40  head  of  cattle,  fair  condition. 
Watered  by  spring  and  brooks.  Unoccu- 
pied. Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms, 
easy.  Address  Anthony  J.  Habeeb,  463 
Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

No.  375  —  Farm  of  176  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Dover  Plains  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Harlem  R. 
R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  4 
miles  from  milk  condensing  plant;  2 
miles  from  milk  station.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  600  feet.  Soil, 
loam  and  gravel.  Acres  in  meadow, 
75;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber, 
30,  chestnut  aiid  oak.  Acres  tillable, 
100.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  cherries. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn  and  fruit. 
Fences,  in  good  condition.  House,  12 
rooms,  2  stories,  first  class  condition. 
Outbuildings,  in  good  condition.  Watered 
by  spring  and  brooks.  Swift  pond  od. 
part  of  farm.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  has  another  farm. 
Price,  $15,000.  Terms,  cash  or  the 
equivalent.  Address  E.  C.  Benson,  Dover 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

TOWX  OF  DOVEB 

Population   2,016 

No.  376  —  Farm  of  189  acres;  situ- 
ated 3  miles  from  Dover  Plains,  on  Har- 
lem branch  of  the  X.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R. 
Soil,  red  loam.  Acres  of  meadow,  80; 
acres  of  pasture,  109.  House,  15  rooms, 
in  fair  condition.  Barns  and  outbuild- 
ings, ample  for  the  use  of  the  farm  and 
in  fair  condition.  Fences,  stone  wall 
and  wire,  in  fair  condition.  Watered 
by  wells  and  springs.  Farm  will  keep 
45  head  of  cattle  and  5  horses.  Price, 
$50  per  acre.  Terms,  to  suit  the  pur- 
cliasor.  Name  and  address  of  owner, 
John  Coyle,  Jr.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 
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TOWN  OF  FISHKILL 
Population    13,858 

*  No.  377  —  Farm  of  63  acres ;  located 
2%  miles  from  Fishkill-on-lludson  P.  O.; 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Fishkill 
Landing,  on  line  of  K.  V.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.  R. ;  Y2  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  IVi 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
State  road  to  within  ^  mile  of  farm. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  200 
to  300  feet.  Soil,  Dutchess  silt.  Acres 
in  meadow,  10;  in  natural  pasture,  18. 
Fruit,  500  peach  trees  9  years  old,  500 
8  years  old,  700  7  years  old,  300  5  years 
old,  and  3  acres  of  apples.  Boat  adapted 
to  peaches.  Fences,  some  wire  and  some 
stone  wall,  good.  House,  6  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings  are  ample  for 
size  of  farm  and  in  good  condition;  1 
barn,  new.  Watered  by  well  and  cis- 
tern. Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  too  much  land.  Price, 
$9,000.  Terms,  V2  cash.  Address  Ed- 
win J.  Webb,  agent,  Fiphkill-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   HYDE  PARK 
Population   3,019 

No.  378  —  Farm  of  215  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Staatsburg  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  X.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.  R.;  lyy  miles  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches,  milk  station  and  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good  State 
road.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling  and  level. 
Soil,  sandy  loam  and  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  35;  in  natural  pasture,  25; 
in  timber,  80,  pine,  chpHtnut,  oak  and 
hickorv.  Acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit,  75 
apple  trees,  also  cherries,  pears  and 
plums.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  rye 
and  oats.  Fences,  stone  wall,  post  and 
wire.  House,  28x38  with  addition,  8 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
hay  and  stock  barn,  38x50;  carriage 
house  with  basement.  32x28;  ice  house, 
creamery  attached;  sheep  baiyi,  38x20; 
tenement  house,  4  rooms,  all  in  good  con- 
dition. Watered  by  cistern,  well,  springs 
and  running  streams.  Hudson  River 
forms  the  west  boundary  of  this  prop- 
erty. Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  and  ill  health  of 
owner.  Price,  $20,000.  Terms,  $12,000 
cash,  balance  of  purchase  price  on  bond 
and  mortgage  at  5%.  Address  Geo.  W. 
Rymph,  Hyde  Park-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y., 
Box  107. 


TOWN   OF   NORTHEAST 
Population   2,110 

No.  379  —  Farm  of  180  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Boston  Corner  P.  O.,  R. 
D.  34,  from  Millerton;  IY2  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Boston  Corner,  on 
line  of  N.  V.  &  Harlem  and  C.  N.  E.  R. 
R. ;  %  mile  from  school;  1^  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Millerton,  population  900, 
6  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Soil,  lime  soil  and  gravel  loam, 
high  state  of  cultivation.  Acres  in 
nu»adow,  80;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in 
timber,  40,  chestnut,  oak  and  maple; 
acres  tillable,  140.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
cherries  and  plums.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  grass  and  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Fences,  mostly  wire,  some  wall  and  rail, 
good  condition.  House,  24x40,  piazza 
whole  length,  2\^2  stories,  12  rooms.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  32x66;  horse  and  car- 
riage barn,  30x66  ,with  ell,  12x24;  shMs, 
tenant  house  and  barn.  Watered  bv  well, 
cistern,  springs  and  brook.  Occupied  by 
owner  and  tenant.  This  farm  keeps 
dairy  of  20  to  25;  cuts  60  to  75  tons  of 
hay.  About  100  miles  from  New  York 
City.  This  farm  occupies  a  very  desira- 
ble* location.  The  house  is  well  shaded 
by  maple  and  chestnut  trees  and  is  sit- 
uated on  high  ground  overlooking  the 
Harlem  Valley.  Barns  are  painted  and 
modern;  dairy  improvements.  A  very 
desirable  investment.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $12,500. 
Address  Chas.  E.  Lloyd,  Millerton,  N. 
Y.,  R.  D.  34. 

♦No.  380  —  Farm  of  157  acres;  1  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Mt.  Riga,  on 
line  of  Harlem  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  4  miles  from  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Catholic  and  Presbvterian  churches;  4 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Millerton,  popula- 
tion 900,  distant  4  miles;  R.  D.  from 
Millerton,  reached  by  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  level.  Soil,  loam,  productive. 
Acres  in  meadow.  148;  in  timber,  9, 
chestnut;  acres  tillable,  '148.  Fruit,  ap- 
ple orchard,  150  trees,  all  kinds  small 
fruit.  Best  adapted  to  hay  and  grain. 
Oood  fences.  House  is  practiL'ally  new. 
Outbuildings:  2  large  barns,  new  hog 
house,  poultry  house  and  other  build- 
ings, all  in  good  repair.  Watered,  house 
by  well,  barns  by  spring,  fields  by  springs 


•  Indicateti  farm  Is  in  handn  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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and  streams.  Copake  Lake  and  Indian 
Lake  about  5  miles  distant.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  $1,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address  Her- 
bert Eggleston,  Miilerton,  N.  Y. 

♦  "So,  381  —  Farm  of  125  acres ;  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  Miilerton  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
34,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Har- 
lem R.  R.;  30  rods  from  school;  1  mile 
from  churches;  1  mile  from  butter  fac- 
tory. Highways,  good.  Nearest  village, 
Miilerton,  population  900,  1  mile  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface,  rolling. 
Altitude,  800  feet.  Soil,  limestone  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 25;  in  timber,  22,  chestnut  and 
oak;  acres  tillable,  100.  75  apple  trees, 
also  plum,  pear  and  cherry  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit  and  grain.  Fences,  wire 
and  rail,  in  good  condition.  House, 
35x45,  3  stories,  18  rooms,  in  good  con- 
dition Dairy  barn,  30x60,  stable  room 
for  30  head  of  stock;  horse  barn,  wagon 
house,  poultry  house,  3  tenant  houses,  in 
good  condition.  Watered,  house  by 
well,  barns  and  fields  by  springs.  One 
mile  from  Rudd  Lake.  This  farm  would 
be  very  suitable  for  summer  boarders; 
has  a  large  house  and  fine  shade  trees. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wishes  larger  farm.  Price,  $12,- 
000.  Easy  terms.  Address  Herbert  Eg- 
gleston, Miilerton,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

♦Na  382  —  Farm  of  180  acres;  lo- 
cated 1%  miles  from  Boston  Corners  P. 
O.  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Har- 
lem R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  1  mile 
from  churches;  V^  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  village, 
Boston  Corners,  population  200,  1^ 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face, rolling.  Altitude,  700  feet.  Soil, 
limestone,  loam.  40  acres  of  timber, 
chestnut  and  oak.  100  apple  trees:  also 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  etc.  Best  adapted 
to  grain  and  fruit.  Fences,  rail  and  wire, 
in  good  condition.  House,  32x36,  2 
stories;  ell,  15x20,  2  stories:  good  con- 
dition. Barn,  32x66.  stable  room  for  28 
head  of  stock:  horse  barn,  stable  for  6 
horses.  Watered,  house  by  well  and  cis- 
tern. Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  desires  to  buy  a  small 
place  in  village.  Price,  $12,500.  Terms, 
cash  preferred.  Address  Herbert  Eggles- 
ton, Miilerton,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


•No.  383  — Farm  of  341  acres;  lo- 
cated 4  miles  from  Miilerton  P.  O.;  l^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Coleman's 
and  Sharon,  on  line  of  Harlem  Division 
of  the  N.  y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school  and  milk  station;  4  miles  from 
churches.  State  road  and  good  country 
road.  Surface  of  farm,  level  and  rolling. 
Soil,  silt  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  300; 
in  natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber,  15, 
chestnut  and  oak;  acres  tillable,  250. 
Fruit,  3  acres  of  apples,  also  pears  and 
small  fruit.  Adapted  to  all  crops  grown 
in  this  climate.  Fences,  rail  and  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  12  rooms,  fine 
condition.  Outbuildings:  cow  barn,  sta- 
ble for  100  head;  horse  barn  for  10 
horses;  large  hay  barn,  corn  house,  shed 
and  other  outbuildings,  good  condition. 
Watered  by  well,  springs  and  brooks. 
This  farm  is  well  adapted  to  stock  rais- 
ing; will  carry  100  head  of  cows  and 
other  stock.  Very  desirable  property. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  close  an  estate.  For  price  and  terms, 
address  M.  L.  Jenks,  Miilerton.  N.  Y. 

*No.  384  —  Farm  of  175  acres;  lo- 
cated 2*4  miles  from  Miilerton  P.  0.,  R. 
D.;  2y2  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Miilerton,  on  line  of  Harlem  Division 
of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  and  C.  N.  E.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  2%  miles  from 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and 
Catholic  churches;  2^/^  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good;  IV^  miles 
from  State  road.  Nearest  village,  Mii- 
lerton, population  900,  2l^  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  %  level,  ^^  hilly.  Soil,  silt  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 45;  in  timber,  30,  chestnut  &n\.\ 
oak;  acres  tillable,  125.  Fruit,  50  apple 
trees.  Adapted  to  general  farming. 
Fences,  rail  and  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  an  8-room  house;  a  small  house; 
both  in  need  of  repairs.  Barns,  large 
barn,  30x46;  smaller  barn,  24x32;  both 
in  need  of  repairs.  Watered,  house  by 
well,  barns  by  brook,  fields  by  springs 
and  brook.  This  farm  is  in  a  good  sec- 
tion and  is  adapted  to  dairying.  Ocou- 
pied,  farm  by  owner;  houses  by  tenants. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  another 
farm.  Price.  $4,500.  Terms,  $2,500 
oasli,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Miles  L.  Jenks,  agent,  Miilerton,  N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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*  No.  385  —  Farm  of  10  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Millerton  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Uarlem  R.  R.;  % 
of  a  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches  of  all  denominations  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  800  feet.  Soil, 
limestone  loam.  Acres  tillable,  10. 
Fruit,  several  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  fruit  and  vegetables.  Fences,  good. 
House,  7  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildingH,  barn  and  stable  room  for  2 
cows,  2  horses,  wagons,  hay,  grain,  poul- 
try house,  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  by  wt'll,  barns  by  spring.  This 
farm  is  1  mile  froyi  Rudd  Lake.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  % 
cash.  Address  Herbert  Eggleston,  agent, 
Millerton,  X.  Y. 

*No.  388  — Farm  of  275  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Mt.  Riga  Station,  on 
highest  point  of  the  Harlem  Division  of 
the  N.  Yh  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.;  21^  hours' 
ride  from  New  York  City ;  five  passenger 
trains  to  and  from  New  York  daily;  R. 
D.  from  Millerton;  2  miles  to  N,  Y.  & 
N.  H.  R.  R.  station,  C.  N.  E.  Division. 
Strong  limestone  soil.  Soil  is  well 
adapted  to  growing  apples;  200  acres  of 
meadow  and  tillable  land,  balance  pas- 
ture and  timber.  14-room  double  house. 
Main  barn,  50x70;  small  barn,  30x40; 
shed  and  stables.  Never-failing  spring 
water  in  house  and  barns.  Fine  lime- 
stone quarry  on  premises;  80  rods  from 
two  railroads.  Well  fenced.  There  are 
two  railroads  running  parallel  through 
this  property.  Owner  will  sell  75  acres 
west  of  the  railroad  for  $2,400,  and  200 
acres  east  of  the  railroads,  including 
buildings,  for  $10,000.  Price,  $12,400. 
Address  Walter  Eggleston,  Millerton,  N. 
Y.,  R.  D. 

TOWN   OF    PINE   PLAINS 

Population    1,420 

♦No.  387  —  Farm  of  360  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Pine  Plains  P.  O.,  R. 
D.  3;  2  miles  from  Pine  Plains,  on  line 
of  C.  N.  E.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  Mt.  Cross, 
on  line  of  Rhinecliff  Division  of  N.  E. 
R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school ;  2  miles  from 
Baptist.  Presbyterian,  Catholic  and  Epis- 
copal churches.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est city,  Poughkeepsie,  population  28,- 
000,  25  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling,  some 
hilly,  some  level.     Soil  loam.     Acres  in 


meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  150;  in 
timber,  60,  chestnut,  oak,  hickory;  acres 
tillable,  150.  Fruit,  100  apple  trees, 
peaches,  pears  and  other  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farming;  has  been 
used  as  a  stock  and  dairy  farm.  Fences, 
rail,  wire  and  stone.  Large  12-room 
house,  in  good  condition.  Set  of  large 
barns  near  dwelling,  in  good  condition. 
Tenant  house,  barn  and  shed  separate,  in 
fair  condition.  Watered,  house  and  bam 
by  running  water,  fields  by  springs  and 
brooks.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  is  a  widow.  Price,  $40  an 
acre.  Terms,  %  cash.  Address  Miles  L. 
Jenks,  agent,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  386 — Farm  of  360  acres;  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  Mt.  Ross  P.  O.;  R.  D. 
37  from  Pine  Plains;  on  line  of  C.  N.  E. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  station*;  1  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  Reformed  church. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village.  Pine 
Plaine,  population  600,  3  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  150;  in  natural 
pasture,  150;  in  timber,  60,  oak,  hickory 
and  chestnut;  acres  tillable,  250.  Fruit, 
200  apple  trees,  pears  and  cherries. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  potatoes 
and  fruit.  Fences,  .stone  wall,  rail  and 
wire.  House  12  rooms,  in  fine  condition. 
\fain  bam,  40x60;  wagon  house,  50x30; 
storage  barns.  Watered,  house  and 
barn  by  running  spring  water,  fields  by 
springs  and  streams.  A  good  dairy  and 
chicken  farm.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
a  widow.  Price,  $11,000.  Terms,  $6,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
John  P.  Fulton,  agent,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    PLEASANT    VALLEY 

Population   1,358 

No.  389  —  Farm  of  07  acres;  situated 
near  C.  N.  E.  R.  R. ;  R.  D.  from  Pleasant 
Valley.  Highways,  good.  Soil,  good  flat 
land.  Acres  of  meadow,  nearly  all  tilla- 
ble. Fruit,  large,  young  apple  orchard. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  barley,  pota- 
toes, corn,  buckwheat,  etc.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Fences,  stone,  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Large  house,  comparatively 
new.  Bams  large  and  good;  running 
water.  Watered,  house  bv  well  and  cis- 
tern,  fields  by  small  stream.  It  is  said 
that  the  buildings  on  this  farm  could 
not  be  replaced  for  $12,000.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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about  $14,000.  Terms  on  application. 
Name  and  address  of  owner,  Ralph  Bar- 
tholomew, Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 

No.  390  —  Farm  of  83  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Salt  Point  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
54;  2  miles  from  railway  station  at  Salt 
Point,  on  line  of  C.  N.  E.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  churches;  2  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Poughkeepsie, 
population  about  35,000,  distant  9  miles, 
reached  by  rail-  and  highway.  Surface, 
level  and  rolling.  Altitude,  about  400 
feet.  Soil,  Dutchess  silt  loam.  Acres  in 
natural  pasture,  5 ;  in  timber,  % ;  acres 
tillable,  82.  Fruit,  cherries,  pears,  ap- 
ples. Best  adapted  to  general  farming 
and  poultry.  Fences,  stone  and  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  14  rooms,  large, 
excellent  condition.  Outbuildings,  new 
barn,  28x32;  granary;  carriage  house, 
16x24;  hen  house  and  woodshed,  11x40; 
hen  houses,  20x60  and  20x100 ;  six  colony 
houses,  8x10.  Watered,  house  by  cistern 
and  well,  barns  and  fields  by  springs. 
This  farm  will  keep  15  cows.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  $3,000 
cash,  balance  can  remain  on  mortgage 
at  6%  interest.  Address  August  L. 
Warnken,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y.,  Box  64. 

TOWN    OF    RED    HOOK 
PopuIatioTi   3,705 

No.  391  —  Farm-  of  145  acres;  100 
rods  from  Spring  Lake  station;  1% 
miles  from  Upper  Red  Hook  P.  O.  Good 
roadi  Soil,  loam,  muck  and  gravel,  very 
rich.  100  acres  meadow;  natural  pas- 
ture, 25 ;  timber,  20.  Large  house,  in 
fine  condition,  suitable  for  boarders. 
Soil  adapted  to  gardening,  dairying  and 
grain.  Barns,  large  and  good,  with 
stable  room  for  25  cows.  Fruit,  pear 
orchard  and  400  apple  trees.  Watered 
by  springs  and  lake  adjoining  farm. 
This  is  a  fine  farm  for  raising  poultry. 
Price,  $13,00a  Terms,  to  suit  the  pur- 
chaser. Name  and  address  of  owner, 
Milton  Best,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

No.  392  —  Farm  of  108  acres;  1  mile 
from  post  office ;  1  mile  from  3  churches ; 
^2  "li^e  from  the  Baker  Chocolate  factory 
creamer>'  and  high  school.  First-class 
frame  house.  Barn,  40x52,  with  base- 
ment. Good  outbuildings.  Two  violet 
houses,  one  155  feet  long,  just  built  at 
a  cost  of  $1,800.     Ready  market  found 


for  all  that  can  be  raised  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  conservatory.  Would  be  a 
good  place  to  breed  and  train  horses,  as 
there  is  a  new  half-mile  track  a  quarter 
mile  from  the  house,  and  entrance  to 
track  is  only  across  the  State  road 
from  entrance  to  farm.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, owner  cannot  stand  hard  work  and 
is  obliged  to  change  his  occupation. 
Price  and  terms  confidential.  Address 
Julius  Moul,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  393  —  Farm  of  110  acres;  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  Upper  Red  Hook  P.  O., 
R.  D.  44;  1/^  mile  from  railway  station 
at  Upper  Red  Hook,  pn  line  of  C.  N.  E. 
Ry. ;  1  mile  from  school  and  church. 
Highways,  good.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  natural 
pasture,  100.  Acres  tillable,  15.  Fruit, 
400  apple  trees  and  50  pear  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  grain,  fruit  and  hay.  Fences, 
stone  wall  and  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  38x28,  with  addition  16x28,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  52x40, 
shed  adjoining,  21x32,  basement  under 
all,  new.  Watered,  house,  by  well  and 
cistern;  bam,  by  wells;  fields,  by 
springs.  Spring  Lake  is  ^2  mile  from 
farm.  Price  $11,000.  Terms,  cash. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Address  John  P.  Fulton,  agent. 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

town  of  rhixebeck 
Population   3,532 

No.  394  —  Farm  of  138  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Rhinebeck  P.  O. ;  1^/^  miles 
from  Rhinecliff  railway  station,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  Vi  mile  from  school 
and  churches;  6  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Surface,  mostly 
level.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
all;  acres  tillable,  all.  Fruit,  300  apple 
trees,  some  pears  and  cherries.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn,  wheat,  potatoes 
and  rye.  Fences,  wire,  fair.  House, 
40x80,  good.  Outbuildings:  barn,  150x 
35;  carriagehouse,  40x60;  stable,  40x20; 
3  greeifhouses  for  violets.  Income  from 
violets,  $5,000.  Watered  by  village  wa- 
ter, spring  and  creek.  This  property  is 
V/y  miles  from  Hudson  river,  good  view 
of  Catskill  Mountains.  This  would  make 
an  ideal  place  for  large  summer  hotel, 
school  or  sanitarium,  as  it  is  high  and 
gets  the  breezes  from  the  Cats^  "lis.  The 
village  needs  a  good  hotel  for  summer 
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boarders.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$30,000.  Terms,  ^  cash,  remainder  on 
mortgage.  Address  Francis  Curnan, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


No.  395  —  Farm  of  185  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Rhinebeck  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No. 
50;  4  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Rhinecliff,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches;  2  miles  from  milk 
station  and  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways  in  good  condition.  Nearest 
city,  Poughkeepsie,  15  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of    farm,    rolling   and    level.      Altitude, 


300  ft.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture,  105; 
in  timber,  50,  oak,  maple,  hickory  and 
elm.  Acres  tillable  135.  Fruit,  350 
apple,  20  pear,  12  plum  and  15  peach 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  rye 
and  hay«  Fences,  wire  and  stone  wall, 
good  condition.  House,  large,  2  stories, 
20  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
large  barn,  sheds,  2  hen  houses,  carriage 
house,  all  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house,  by  well ;  barns,  by  well  and  creek ; 
fields,  by  creeks  and  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $9,000.  Terms,  % 
cash.  Address  Clarence  Crapser,  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y. 


ERIE    COUNTY 

Area,  1,171  square  miles.  Population,  528,985.  Annual  precipitation,  33.51  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  49.7**.     Number  of  farms,  ^,178.     County  seat,  Buffalo. 

This  county  lies  at  the  west  end  of  the  state  on  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  River 
and  is  one  of  the  larger  counties  both  in  area  and  population. 

Its  surface  is  level  in  the  north,  rolling  in  the  center  and  hilly  in  the  south. 
A  region  of  level  country  of  considerable  extent  lies  along  the  Tonawanda  creek 
and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  tier  of  towns.  The  soil  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  is  generally  a  clay  loam  interspersed  with  beds  of  marl 
and  muck,  further  south  is  found  a  clay  gravelly  loam  resting  upon  limestone, 
and  the  southern  hills  are  covered  with  drift  consisting  of  clay  and  gravel.  The 
soil  of  the  valleys  is  generally  of  gravelly  loam  and  alluvium.  The  principal  pur- 
suits are  grain  raising  and  dairying,  the  southern  hill  regions  being  well  adapted 
to  grazing  and  stock  raising.  It  is  also  a  strong  fruit  county  and  ranks  high  in 
the  production  of  orchard  and  vineyard  products.  Buffalo,  a  city  of  423,000  popula- 
tion, affords  an  unlimited  market  close  at  hand.  From  this  city,  the  western 
terminal  of  the  barge  canal,  reaching  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie,  an 
enormous  commercial  business  is  carried  on  by  way  of  the  lake  to  the  towns  along 
its  shore. 

The  principal  crops  are  as  follows:  Corn,  568,563  bushels;  oats,  1,384,876  bushels; 
wheat,  355,K70  bushels;  buckwheat,  169,673  bushels;  potatoes,  3,014,450  bushels;  Tiay 
and  forage,  207,202  tons.  The  value  of  all  farm  propertv  is  $63,808,399,  an  increase 
of  23.7  per  cent.  The  average  price  per  acre  of  farm  land,  including  buildings,  is 
$95.40.  Much  of  the  land  is  of  high  valuation  because  of  its  adaptability  to  truck 
gardening  and  the  splendid  orchards  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  etc.  Aside 
from  these  products  there  were  produced  24,470,712  gallons  of  milk,  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  dairy  products  being  $2,323,714.  There  are  259  district  schools  and 
these  schools  and  the  many  high  schools  of  the  county  are  all  up  to  the  high 
standard  required  by  the  state.  Churches  of  all  denominations  are  scattered 
throughout  the  rural  sections.  The  county  has  nineteen  .agricultural  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  some  one  or  more  interests  in  agriculture.  Thirty-six 
dairy  stations  and  factories  meet  the  demand  of  the  farmers  for  milk  market. 
There  are  163  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  1,680  miles  of  other  improved 
highways  in  the  county. 


TOWN  OF  BOSTON 

Population   1,535 

*No.  396  —  Farm  of  100  acres ;  located 
3^  miles  from  Hamburg  P.  O.;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  North  Boston, 
on  line  of  B.  &  S.  R.  R,;   1  mile  from 


school  and  churches;  2  miles  from  but- 
ter factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  large  village, 
Hamburg,  population  2,500,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface,  rolling  and  level. 
Soil,  yellow  loam.    Acres  in  meadow,  25; 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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in  natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber,  25, 
hemlock  and  maple;  acres  tillable,  60 
to  75.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  cherries. 
Fences,  wire  and  wood.  House,  large, 
10  rooms,  2  stories,  brick.  Outbuildings, 
in  fair  condition.  Watered,  by  well  and 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  does  not  care  for  so  large 
a  farm.  Price,  $7,000.  Terms,  %  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage  at  6%.  Address 
Jacob  Hauck  &  Son,  agents,  Hamburg, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CLABENCE 
Population   2,991 

No.  397  —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Clarence  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  station  of  Clarence,  on  line  of  W. 
S.  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  high  school, 
Protestant  churches,  butter  factory  and 
milk  station.  Roads  are  macadamized. 
Nearest  city,  Buffalo,  distant  18  miles 
by  rail  or  good  roads.  Surface,  level. 
Soil,  clay  and  gravelly  loam.  Fifty- 
eight  acres  tillable;  2  acres  timber, 
second  growth,  hard  wood.  Has  125 
apple,  35  pear,  24  plum,  6  cherry,  2 
quince  trees,  all  of  good  varieties,  good 
grapevines,  etc.  Land  is  adapted  to  gen- 
eral farm  crops,  and  especially  for  dairy- 
ing. Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition. 
Ten-room  house,  with  cellar,  all  in  good 
condition.  Bam,  35x60;  2  silos;  hog  pen, 
18x30;  tool  house;  2  chicken  houses; 
corn  crib;  woodshed  and  shop,  20x45; 
stone  smoke  house.  Barn  contains  a 
horse  stable,  with  4  stalls  and  a 
cemented  cow  stable  for  10  head  of 
cattle,  "barn  in  good  condition.  House 
has  water  from  dug  wells;  barns  the 
same,  water  piped  direct  to  cow  stable 
from  outside.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  has  retired.  Price, 
$5,000.  Terms,  $1,500,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  J.  G.  Helwig,  Clarence, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  EAST  HAMBUBO 
Population   2,636 

*No.  398  —  Farm  of  71  acres;  located 
1^2  miles  from  Orchard  Park  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
B.  R.  &  P.  R.  R. ;  40  rods  from  school; 
1%  miles  from  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches;  2  miles  from  milk  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  crushed  stone.  Near- 
est city,  Buffalo,  8  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Soil,  loam  and  muck.  Acres  in 
meadow,  65;   in  natural  pasture,  6;    in 


timber,  6,  second  growth.  Acres  tillable, 
65.  Fruit,  125  apple  and  pear  trees, 
100  grape  vines.  Best  adapted  to  pota- 
toes, hay  and  oats.  Fences,  wire,  good. 
House,  2  stories,  11  rooms.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn,  42x68,  with  basement;  barn, 
30x60;  silo,  16x24,  and  several  sheds. 
Watered,  house  and  barns  by  well ;  fields, 
Ji)y  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$1*3,500.  Terms,  %  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Frank  Utley,  agent. 
Orchard  Plant,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  399  —  Farm  of  140  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Orchard  Park  P.  0., 
R.  D.  No.  1 ;  2V^  miles  from  railway  sta- 
tion at  Orchard  Park,  on  line  of  B.  R.  & 
P.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  3  miles  from  butter  factory; 
2^  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
part  State  road.  Nearest  city,  Buffalo, 
9  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow  80;  in  natural 
pasture,  35;  in  timber,  25.  Acres  till- 
able, 90.  Fruit,  300  trees,  apples,  pears 
and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  11  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  in  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  well  and  spring.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Price,  $8,500.  Terms,  half 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Frank  Utley  agent  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

*No.  400  —  Farm  of  101  acres;  lo- 
cated 2%  miles  from  Orchard  Park  P.  O., 
R.  D.  No.  2  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  B.  R.  &  P.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school 
and  Protestant  church;  2  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  part  State 
road.  Nearest  city,  Buffalo,  8  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  94;  in 
natural  pasture,  7;  in  timber,  7,  sec- 
ond growth.  Acres  tillable,  94.  Fruit, 
6Y2  acres  of  apples  and  pears.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  etc. 
Fence,  wire,  good.  House,  26x30,  new,  2 
stories,  11  rooms,  also  house  of  9  and 
house  of  7  rooms.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
24x30;  barn,  28x70;  shed,  20x40.  Wa- 
tered, house  and  barns  by  well;  fields, 
l)y  spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$125  per  acre.  Terms,  half  down,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Frank 
Utley,  agent,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  ngent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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TOWN  OF  EDEN 
Population   2,526 

No.  401  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  North  Collins  P.  O.,  R. 
D.  No.  2  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  Erie  R  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2i^ 
miles  from  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches;  2^  miles  from  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station;  7  miles  from  milk 
bottling  plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est large  village,  Hamburg,  8  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  State  road. 
Surface  of  farm,  slightly  rolling.  Soil, 
sandy  and  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  12;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in 
timber,  30,  maple,  chestnut  and  hemlock. 
Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  grapes,  apples, 
plums,  pears,  quinces  and  cherries. 
Best  adapted  to  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Fences,  rail,  wire  and  stump,  poor  con- 
dition. House,  10  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  2  barns,  one  30x40, 
and  one  30x30,  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered, house  and  barn  by  well.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
unable  to  work  place.  Price,  $7,000. 
Terms,  $4,200  cash,  remainder  on  mort- 
gage. Address  F.  P.  Robinson,  North 
Collins,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  HAM  BUBO 
Population   6,059 

*No.  402  —  Farm  of  90  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Hamburg  P.  O.;  2  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Hamburg,  on  line  of 
Erie  and  B.  &  S.  R.  R.,  and  from  school, 
churches  and  milk  station;  ^  mile  from 
cheese  factory.  Highways,  State  road, 
improved  macadam.  Nearest  village, 
Hamburg,  population,  about  2,500,  dis- 
tant lYj  miles,  reached  by  highway. 
Surfaqe  of  farm,  slightly  rolling.  Soil, 
gravel  and  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  pas- 
ture, 12;  acres  tillable,  all.  Fruit, 
about  50  apple  tres,  a  few  plum  and 
pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to  gardening 
and  potatoes.  Fence  around  pasture. 
Good  house,  28x40,  with  wing.  Large 
ample  barns.  Watered  by  wells.  Half 
mile  from  Eighteen  Mile  Creek.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wishes  to  live  near  his  relatives. 
Price,  $100  per  acre.  Terms,  ^  cash, 
balance  6%  mortgage.  Address  Jacob 
Hauck,  agent,  Hamburg  N.  Y. 

*  No.  403  —  Farm  of  46  acres ;  located 
4   miles   from    Hamburg  P.   O.;    1    mile 


from  railway  station  at  Weyer,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  C.  and  Peno.  R.  R.;  li^  miles 
from  school;  4  miles  from  churches. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  leveL 
Soil,  gravelly  and  yellow  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  5;  in  natural  pasture,  3. 
Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  a  few  apples, 
pears  and  plums.  House,  6  rooms,  fair 
condition.  Outbuildings,  2  large  4>arns, 
good  condition.  Watered  by  well.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  a  widow  and  cannot  attend  to 
farm.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  $1,500 
down,  balance  on  easy  terms.  Address 
Jacob  Hauck  &,  Son,  agents,  Hamburg, 
N.  Y'. 


*No.  404  —  Farm  of  82%  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Eden  P.  O. ;  1  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Eden  Valley,  on 
line  of  Erie  R.  R. ;  1%  miles  from 
school;  4  miles  from  churches;  1  mile 
from  butter  factory,  cheese  factory  and 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Soif,  sandy  and  grav- 
elly loam.  Acres  in  timber,  3.  Acres 
tillable,  79.  Best  adapted  to  gardening. 
House,  9  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, 3  large  barns,  granary,  hog 
pen,  chicken  house  and  tool  house. 
Watered  by  well.  This  farm  is  4r  miles 
from  Lake  Erie.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  another 
farm.  Price,  $7,000.  Terms,  $5,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortcace  at  6%. 
Price  includes  9  cows  and  feed  in  barns. 
Address  Jacob  Hauck  &  Son,  agents, 
Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


*No.  405  —  Farm  of  100  acres ;  located 
1%  miles  from  Hamburg  P.  O.;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Hamburg,  on 
line  of  Erie  and  B.  &*  S.  R.  R.;  IV^ 
miles  from  school,  churches,  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres 
in  timber,  20.  Acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit, 
apple  and  'pear  orchard  and  young  plum 
and  prune  orchard;  also  berries.  Best 
adapted  to  gardening.  House,  12  rooms. 
Natural  gas  in  house.  Outbuildings,  2 
large  barns,  chicken  house  and  ice  house. 
Watered  by  well.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wishes  to 
move  to  village.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms, 
$7,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Jacob  Hauck  &  Son,  agents,  Ham- 
burg, N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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TOWN    OF   HOLLAND 
Population    1.408 

*Xo.  40G  —  Farm  of  07  acres;  located 
IV2  miles  from  Holland  P.  O.;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Holland,  on  line 
of  Penn.  li.  K.;  14  mile  from  school;  1^^ 
miles  from  churches  and  butter  factory; 
2  miles  from  milk  station;  10  miles  from 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways, 
nearly  level.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
20;  in  natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber,  0, 
maple  and  beech,  second  growth.  Acres 
tillable, '  40.  Fruit,  a  few  apples,  cher- 
ries and  pears,  enough  for  family  use. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House,  9 
rooms,  IV2  stories,  with  wing  and  good 
cellar.  -Outbuildings,  barn,  40x50,  old 
style,  fair  condition.  Watered,  house 
and  barns,  by  well;  fields,  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  business.  Price,  $50 
per  acre.  Terms,  one-half  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage  at  59f.  Address  John 
Bolender,  agent,  Holland,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

TOWN   OF   NEWSTEAD 
Population   3.700 

No.  407  —  P^arm  of  GO  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Akron  P.  ().;  2  miles 
from  railwav  station  at  Crittenden,  on 
line  of  N.  V.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  churches; 
U/2  miles  from  butter  factory  and  cheese 
factory;  2  miles  from  milk  station;  3*/^ 
miles  from  milk  condensing  plant.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  gravel  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture, 
12.      Acres    tillable,    50.      Fruit,    a    few 


apple  trees  and  some  sr&pes.  Beat 
adapted  to  winter  grain,  corn  and  liay. 
Fences,  in  poor  condition.  House,  up- 
right, 17x33,  1^2  stories,  with  one-story 
wing,  15x20;  Watered  by  well.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
unable  to  work  farm.  Price,  $3,000. 
Terms,  two-thirds  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  Josephine  Stone,  Critten- 
den, N.  Y. 

town  of  west  SENECA 
Population  4,605 

No.  408  —  Farm  of  65  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Ebenezer  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 
1^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Ebenezer,  on  line  of  Penn.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school  and  from  Lutheran  and 
Methodist  churches;  1^  miles  from  milk 
station.  Macadam  roads,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Buffalo,  population  400,000,  2  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  slightly  rolling.  Soil, 
gravel  and  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  5.  Acres 
tillable,  55.  Fruit,  150  apple,  15  pear, 
60  cherry,  0  prune,  2  quince  and  5  crab- 
apple  trees.  Bt»Bt  adapted  to  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  onions  and  cabbage. 
Fences,  part  barbed  wire.  New  house, 
7  rooms;  old  house,  8  rooms.  Barns, 
40x70,  40x00,  both  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  and  barn,  by  well.  Four 
miles  from  Lake  Krie.  Gas  well  on 
property;  also  gas  in  both  houses  and 
water  and  bath  in  new  house.  Occupied 
by  owner  and  tenant.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, owner  wishes  to  retire.  Price, 
$30,000.  Terms,  one-half  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  W^m.  Eckert, 
Kbtaiezer,  N.  Y. 


ESSEX    COUNTY 

Area,  1,920  square  miles.  Population,  33,458.  Annual  precipitation,  35.41  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  40.8°.  Number  of  farms,  2,274.  County  seat,  Elizabeth- 
town. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state. 

It  is  by  far  thi'  most  broken  and  mountainous  section  of  the  state,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  strip  of  land  lying  along  the  shore  of  J^ake  Champlain.  Nearly  the  whole 
county  is  of  an  Al])iiie  character.  Among  these  mountains  are  immense  beds  of 
magnetic  iron  on*.  Otiwr  minerals  interesting  to  science  are  found  in  abundance. 
Lake  Cham|)lain  and  Lake  (Jeorj^e  lie  partly  in  the  county.  These  lakes  with  the 
Clianiplain  Canal,  the  Hudson.  Saranac  and  Kaquette  Rivers  form  a  convenient  out- 
let for  the  large  amount  of  logs,  lumber  and  mineral  products  of  the  county.  There 
is  also  an  outlet  for  ev<'rvthin<'  marketable  on  the  north  bv  the  wav  of  the  Richelieu 
and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers. 

Onlv  ai)out  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  count v  is  in  farms  and  onlv  about  one- 
eightli  ini|)rov<'<i  farms,  yet  there  is  a  remarkably  good  reiM)rt  of  agricultural  produc- 
ticm,  showin«»  that  the  tillable  land  must  be  very  productive.     The  average  price  of 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  bauds  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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improved  farm  lands  includinjj  biiildinga  is  $24.71  por  acre.  The  leading  crops  of  the 
county  are  corn,  915,383  busiiela;  oats,  222.071  busliels:  barley,  9,39;')  bushels;  buck- 
wheat, 2.5,197  bushels;  potatoes,  269,319  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  00,479  tons.  The 
number  of  domestic  animals  reported  on  2.139  farms  are  dairy  cows,  10,634;  horses, 
5,907;  swine,  4,949;  sheep,  19.814;  poultry,  01,169.  The  product  of  milk  was 
4,976,712  gallons,  the  total  receipts  for  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  $303,933.  There 
are  164  district  schools  and  the  same  favorable  condition  exists  in  regard  to 
churches  of  all  denominations.  There  are  14  agricultural  organizations  in  the 
county  all  interested  in  the  promotion  of  agricultural  matters.  The  county  has 
100  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  1.069  miles  of  other  improved  highways. 
A  smaller  per  cent,  of  the  farms  of  Essex  County  are  mortgaged  than  in  any  other 
county  of  the  state. 


TOWN    OF    CHESTERFIELD 

Population    1,829 

Xo.  409  —  Farm  of  150  acres ;  located 
1  mile  from  Keeseville  P.  ().,  K.  D.  1; 
IV*  miles  from  railway  station  at  Keese- 
ville, on  line  of  K.  A.  &  L.  C.  K.  R.; 
V^  mile  from  school;  lU  miles  from 
Catholic  and  Protestant  cliurclics;  1^ 
miles  from  milk  station;  6  miles  from 
cheese  factory.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  slightly  rolling  to  the  east. 
Altitude,  400  feet.  'Soil,  black  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  35;  in  natural 
pasture,  25;  in  timber,  25,  pine  and 
mix(?d  hard  wood.  Acres  tillal)le,  100. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  plums. 
Adapted  to  all  crops  grown  in  this 
climate.  Fences,  wire  and  wood.  House, 
40x25,  with  wing  and  wood  shed  attached, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
30x40,  two  sheds  attached,  good  condi- 
tion. Water  piped  from  spring  to  house 
and  barns;  brook  runs  through  fields. 
This  farm  is  Vj  mile  to  Ausable  Kiver, 
2V4  miles  to  Auger  Lake  and  4  miles 
to  Lake  CMiamplain.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $8,000.  Terms,  one-half 
down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Peter  H.  Ricketson,  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   ELIZABETIITOWX 
Population   1,108 

Xo.  410  —  Farm  of  300  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Elizabetlitown  P.  O.;  9% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Westport, 
on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  2  miles  from 
school;  "Zy^  miles  from  churclii's;  9|,v» 
miles  from  butter  factory.  Highways, 
good.  SurfaiM'  of  farm,  b'vcl.  Soil, 
good.  Acn*s  in  meadow,  75;  in  natural 
pasture,  75;  in  tinib(»r.  150,  pine  and 
hard  wood.  Ri'st  adapted  to  corn,  oats 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  fair 
condition.  Hous<»,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings in  fair  condition.  Watered  by 
well.      Boquet    River    is    20    rods    from 


house.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  too  much  land.  Price, 
$4,000.  Terms,  cash  or  easy  payments. 
Address  A.  R.  Otis,  Elizabethtown,  X.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

Xo.  411  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
I  mile  from  Elizabethtown  P.  O. ;  8 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Westport, 
on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R. ;  .1  mile  from 
school  and  churches;  S  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highways,  in 
good  condition.  Surface  of  farm,  smooth 
and  level.  Soil,  loam  and  sand.  Acres 
in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  100. 
Acres  tillable,  100.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes  and  corn.  Fences,  wure,  good. 
Small  house.  Plenty  of  good  barns,  in 
good  condition.  Water  in  house  and 
barn;  fields  watered  by  brook.  Unoccu- 
pied. Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants 
to  give  up  farming.  Price,  $4,500. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  M.  C.  Stauter, 
Elizabethtown,   N.    Y". 

TOWX    OF    LEWIS 
Population    937 

Xo.  412  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  P.  O. ;  12  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Westport,  on  line  of 
D.  &  H.  R.  R. ;  Vd  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  12  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  stati(m.  Highways,  in  fair 
condition.  Soil,  sanely.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  75;  in 
timber,  75,  mostly  hard  wood.  Rest 
adapted  to  potatoes  and  corn.  Fences, 
American  wire  and  rail.  House,  in  good 
condition.  Rams,  in  fair  condition. 
Water<'d  bv  well.  Occnpied  bv  owner. 
Price,  $2,(iO0.  Terms,  cash.  '  Address 
Chas.  P.  McMurtey,  Elizal)ethtown,  X.  Y. 

TOWX    OF    WKSTPdKT 

PopuKitlon    l.soT 

Xo.  413  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
1%  mih's  from  Wadlianis  P.  ().,  R.  D.  2; 
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3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Wad- 
hams,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  1%  miles  from  churches; 
5%  miles  from  butter  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  part  rough  and  part  level.  Soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  65;  in 
natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  25,  hard 
wood  and  pine.    Fruit,  apples.    Adapted 


to  any  crop  grown  in  this  climate. 
Fences,  in  poor  condition.  House,  in 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  in  fair 
condition.  Watered,  house  and  barn,  by 
spring  and  cistern;  fields,  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $3,500. 
Terms,  part  cash.  Address  Ashley  M. 
Miller,  Wadhams,  N.  Y. 


FRANKLIN    COUNTY 

Area,  1,718  square  miles.  Population,  45,717.  Annual  precipitation,  37.16  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  43.3*^.     Number  of  farms,  3,675.     County  seat,  Malone. 

This  county  ranks  fourth  in  land  area,  and  is  situated  on  the  north  line  of 
the  state  bordering  on  Canada. 

Its  surface  is  mostly  level  in  the  northern  part,  undulating  and  rolling  in  the 
center  and  broken  and  mountainous  in  the  eastern  portion.  There  are  many  streams 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  affording  abundance  of  water  for  the  farming 
section  and  in  the  southern  and  mountainous  portion  of  the  county  is  a  large 
number  of  lakes,  some  of  them  several  miles  in  extent.  Dairying  is  carried  on  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  northern  part.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  timber  in  the 
central  and  southern  portion.  The  farm  valuation  is  placed  at  $17,571.27,  a  gain  of 
37.5  per  cent,  over  that  of  1900.  The  average  price  per  acre  of  improved  farm  land 
including  buildings  is  $32.50.  The  principal  crops  raised  were  corn,  144,646  bushels; 
oats,  7^,302-  bushels;  wheat,  10,142  bushels;  barley,  62,709  bushels;  potatoes, 
1,433,761  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  107,630  tons.  Tlie  county  ranks  high  in  the 
production  of  barley  and  potato€>s.  The  number  of  domestic  animals  reported  are 
as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  2S,964;  horses,  9,262;  swine,  12,893;  sheep,  5,233;  poultry, 
98,495;  milk  production,  12,715,196  gallons  and  total  receipts  from  dairy  products, 
$1,135,644.  There  ai'e  99*  district  schools,  many  churches  of  all  denominations  and 
14  agricultural  organizations,  one  dairymen's  association,  one  agricultural  society 
and  one  county  fair  association.  This  county  has  40  dairy  stations  and  factories. 
The  hardier  kinds  of  apples  are  grown  in  abundance  and  the  fruits  are  easily  culti- 
vated. There  are  ample  facilities  for  marketing.  The  St.  Regis  Indians  have  a 
reservation  of  24,000  acres  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county. 


TOWN  OF  ALTAMONT 
Population  4,691 

No.  414  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 

1  mile  from  Tupper  LAke  P.  O.;  Va 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Tupper 
Lake  Junction,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  &  O. 
and  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.;  1%  miles 
from  school;  1  mile  from  Catholic, 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches 
and  Jewish  synagogue.  Highways,  good 
stone  road.  Nearest  village,  Tupper 
Lake,  population  3,000,  1  mile  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling  and  level.  Altitude,  l,6r)0  feet. 
Soil,  dark  loam  and  good.  Acres  in 
meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture,  7*3;  in 
timlx^r,  15,  mostly  maple  and  birch. 
Acres  tillable,  140.  Fruit,  8  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  truck 
gardening,  hay  and  oats.  I'>nc<'a,  wire, 
in  good  condition.  House,  3-2x32,  2 
stories,  in  first-da.ss  condition.     3  barns, 

2  30x50,  and  1  33x60,  all  in  first-class 
condition.  Watered,  house,  barn  and 
fields,  by  well  and  city  water.     %  mile 


from  Raquette  River,  4  miles  from  Big 
Tupper  Lake.  This  piece  of  property  is 
on  main  road  from  Tupper  Lake  Village 
to  Malone,  and  is  an  ideal  place  for  a 
sanatorium  or  a  summer  home.  If  farm* 
ing  is  preferred,  all  milk  produced  can 
be  sold  at  5  to  8  cents  per  quart.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wishes  to  retire  from  business. 
Price,  $18,000.  Terms,  at  least  one-half 
cash.  Address  Norwood  Mfg.  Co.,  Tup- 
per Lake,  N.  Y. 

No.  415  —  Farm  of  5  acres;  located 
1^4  miles  from  Tupper  Lake  P.  O. ;  IH 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Tupper 
Lake,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  &  O.  R.  R. ; 
IM  miles  from  school,  Methodist,  Epis- 
copal and  Catholic  churches.  Highways, 
macadamized,  good.  Nearest  village, 
Tupper  Lake,  population  3,000,  IVi  miles 
distant,  roai'lu'd  by  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,600  feet. 
Soil,  rich.  Acres  tillable,  5.  Fruit,  9 
apple  trees,  200  gooseberry  and  currant 
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bushes,  1  acre  of  strawberries.  Adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  truck  gardening.  Fences, 
wire.  House,  T-room  bungalow,  26x38, 
fine  cellar.  Small  barn,  hen  house,  12x36, 
and  cow  shed.  Watered,  house,  by  well. 
100  rods  to  Kaquette  River,  3  miles  to 
Tupper  Lake.  Surrounded  by  mountains. 
House  is  7  years  old,  in  fine  condition; 
piazza,  10x30;  good  fishing  and  deer 
hunting  near.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  cash  preferred 
but  will  sell  for  one-half  cash,  balance 
on  bond  and  mortgage.  Address  C.  C. 
Miller,  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  BBANDON 
Population    872 

No.  416  —  Farm  of  46  acres;  located 
9%  miles  from  Skerry  P.  O.,  R.  D.  4; 
7  miles  from  railw^ay  station  at  Bangor, 
on  line  of  Rutland  Ry.;  1^  miles  from 
school  and  Protestant  church;  l\^  miles 
from  butter  factory  and  milk  station; 
4%  miles  from  cheese  factory;  7  miles 
from  milk  condensing  plant.  Highways, 
in  good  condition.  Nearest  large  village, 
Ma  lone,  9  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  14; 
in  natural  pasture  30;  in  timber,  2, 
hard  wood,  second  growth.  Acres  till- 
able, 14.  12  fruit  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  potatoes  and  hay.  Fences,  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  16x24,  ell,  12x16, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  bam, 
24x26,  with  leanto,  16x24;  hen  house, 
12x25,  new.  Watered,  house  and  barn, 
by  well;  fields,  by  Little  Salmon  River. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  going  West.  Price,  $1,200.  Terms, 
one-half  down,  balance  on  time.  Address 
Jas.  Whitcomb,  North  Bangor,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  4. 

TOWN    OP    BUBKE 
Population  2,840 

No.  417  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 

1  mile  from  Burke  P.  0.,  R.  D.  3,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Rutland  R.  R. ; 
%  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches,  butter  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level  and  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,100  feet.  Soil,  gravel  and  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  70;  in  natural  pasture,  50. 
Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  60  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain  and  corn. 
Fences,   wire   and   rail,   good   condition. 

2  houses,  1  20x28,  1  18x30,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  barn,  30x60;  barn, 
24x36;  barn,  30x40;  barn,  28x36;  silo 
and   hen  house,    14x26,  good   condition. 


Watered  by  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants  to  retire 
from  farming.  Price,  $7,000.  Terms, 
$2,000  cash,  balance  on  long  time.  Ad- 
dress Henry  Lapier,  Burke,  Nl  Y., 
R.  F.  D.  3. 

No.  418  —  Farm  of  130  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Burke  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Rutland  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school,  Methodist  church 
and  butter  factory;  5  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Soil, 
clay  and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  65; 
in  natural  pasture,  65.  Acres  tillable, 
65.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  hay  and  grain.  Fences,  wire  and  rail, 
fair  condition.  House,  26x28,  and 
kitchen,  18x24,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, horse  barn,  24x36;  cow  barns, 
30x40  and  28x40.  Watered  by  well.  Oc- 
cupied by  ow^ner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  cannot  do  the  work.  Price,  $5,000. 
Terms,  $1,500,  balance  on  long  time. 
Address  Edward  Premo,  Burke,  N.  Y., 
R,  D.  2. 

No.  419  —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Burke  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Rutland  R.  R. ;  ^ 
mile  from  school,  Protestant  church  and 
butter  factory;  2  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Soil,  gravel. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture, 
10.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  20  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn  and  pota- 
toes. Fences,  wire  and  rail,  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  30x38,  fair  condition. 
Barn,  .30x40,  fair  condition.  Watered 
by  well  and  brook.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  in  other  busi- 
ness. Price  $2,000.  Terms,  $500  cash 
and  balance  in  10  years.  Address  Frank 
Proper,  Burke,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

No.  420  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Burke  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Rutland  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school  and  Methodist 
church;  1  mile  Trom  butter  factory;  5 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude, 
800  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  30.  Acres  till- 
able 70.  Fruit,  40  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay.  Fences,  wire,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  26x38,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  30x40;  barn,  28x38, 
poor  condition.  W^atered  by  well.  Oc- 
cupied by   tenant.     Reason   for   selling. 
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owner  wiinis  to  /'tire.  Price,  $.'J,0()0. 
Terms,  $1,000  down,  bah'Uiee  easy.  Ad- 
dress Fred  Wood,  Malone,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will   rent  with   option  to  buy. 

Xo.  421 — Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Burke  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Rutland  R.  R.; 
li  mile  from  school  and  butter  factory; 
4  miles  from  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches;  4  miles  from  milk  station. 
Ilij^hways,  pood.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
Altitude,  800  feet.  Soil,  clay.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  30. 
Acres  tillable,  70.  Fruit,  30  trees.  I>est 
adapted  to  hay  and  grain.  Fences,  wire, 
pood  condition.  House,  24x30,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  2  barns,  1  30x80 
and  1  24x36,  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  and  barns,  by  well;  fields,  by 
brook.  Occupied  by  owner.  R<»ason  for 
selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $5,000. 
Terms,  $1,500  down,  balance  on  easy 
terms.  Address  Wm.  J.  Layhon,  Burke, 
N.  Y. 

Xo.  422  —  Farm  of  110  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Burke  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Rutland  R.  R. ; 
'Tt  mile  from  school:  2  miles  from 
Methodist  church,  butter  factory  and 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Surface 
of  farm,  level.  Altitude.  000  feet.  Soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  .10.  Acre% 
tillai)le,  110.  Best  adapted  to  hay  and 
grain.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  24x32,  fair  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn,  30x50;  barn.  24x3(J.  fair  con- 
dition. Watered  bv  well.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  scarcity  of 
help.  Price,  $H,000.  Terms,  $2\000 
down,  balance  on  easy  terms.  Address 
Arthur  Sails,  Burke,  X.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    DICKINSON 
Population    1.600 

Xo.  423  — Farm  of  100  acres;  3Vj 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Oickinson 
Center;  l^  mile  from  Flag  Station,  on 
line  of  X.  Y.  &  O.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  50  rods  from  Baptist  church; 
1  mile  from  butter  factory;  4V»  miles 
from  milk  station;  5  miU-s  from  con- 
d<'iising  plant.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
village,  Dickinson  Center,  population 
500,  3'^  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
sandy  and  clav  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
30;    in   natural   pasture,   90;    in   timber. 


40.  mostly  maple,  some  ash,  beech  and 
basswood.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  a 
good  variety  of  apples.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  other 
grains.  Fences,  rail  and  wire,  in  fair 
condition.  House,  main  part,  24x30, 
wood  shed  and  kitchen  attached,  in  good 
condition.  Barns,  1  24x32;  1  24x36, 
shed,  40  feet,  attached;  1  30x40;  all  in 
fair  condition.  Watered,  house  and 
barns,  by  wells:  fields,  bv  2  brooks.  18 
cows  included  for  price  given.  Crushed 
stone  road  now  being  built  leads  past 
farm.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  unable  to  work  farm. 
Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  $1,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  easy  terms.  Address  O.  W. 
Saunders,  Moira,  J'ranklin  Co.,  X.  Y, 
Owner  will   rent  on  shares. 

Xo.  424  —  Farm  of  250  acres;  located 
2Vo  miles  from  Dickinson  Center  P.  O. ; 
2%  miles  from  St.  Regis  Falls  and 
Dickinson  Center,  on  line  of  X.  Y.  & 
0.  R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school,  Methodist, 
Baptist  an<l  Catholic  churches;  2V-»  milea 
from  butter  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Xearest  village,  St.  Regis  Falls,  popula- 
tion 2,000,  2  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
rich  loam.  Acres  in  meadow%  75;  in 
natural  pasture,  75;  in  timber,  100, 
birch,  beech,  maple,  spruce  and  hem- 
lock. Acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit,  small 
apple  orchard.  Best  adapted  to  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes, 
FVnces,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
18x24,  ell,  20x26,  in  good  condition. 
Barn,  40x80,  ell,  46x54,  with  shed,  in 
good  condition;  dairy  house,  18x30; 
granary,  14x24;  both  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house,  by  well;  barns,  by 
running  water.  This  farm  is  located  at 
the  foot  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
2  miles  from  St.  Regis  River.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Farm  is  keeping  30  cows,  15 
head  of  young  cattle  and  2  teams.  (Jood 
niark<'t  for  timln'r  and  wood.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  l.as  other  business. 
]*rice,  .^=7,1)00.  Terms,  one-third  cash, 
balance  on  good  security.  Address  B.  L. 
Orcutt  &   Sons,  Dickinson  Center,  X.  Y. 

Xo.  425  —  Farm  of  106  acres:  located 
V2  mile  from  Dickinson  Center  P.  O., 
R.  D.  2,  and  -Ti  mile  from  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  X.  Y.  &  O.  R.  R.;  V^ 
mile  from  school  and  churches;  1  mile 
from  butter  factory.     Highways,  in  good 
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condition.  Nearest  large  village,  Malone, 
population  about  7,000,  17  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  part  level  and  part  rolling. 
Soil,  loam  muck.  Acres  in  meadow,  50; 
in  natural  pasture,  90;  in  timber,  33, 
about  2,000  sugar  maples.  Acres  till- 
able, 60.  Fruit.  50  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats,  barley,  hay  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  rail  and  wall. 
Large  house,  16  rooms,  bath,  good  con« 
dition.  Outbuildings,  3  barns,  1  large 
shed  and  granary,  good  condition. 
Watered,  house,  by  2  cisterns;  barns,  by 
well;  fields,  by  spring  and  brook.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Fine  trout  brook  runs 
through  farm.  For  price  and  terms  ad- 
dress Chas.  D.  Bacon,  Dickinson  Center, 
X.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  on  shares  or  with 
option  to  buy. 

TOWN  OF  MALONE 
Population    10,154 

No.  426  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Malone  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 
3^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Malone,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R. 
and  Rutland  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from 
school;  3^  miles  from  several  churches; 
1%  miles  from  butter  factory;  3  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Malone,  popula- 
tion 7,000,  3  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  mostly  level. 
Altitude,  700  feet.  Soil,  part  heavy, 
part  light.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in 
natural  pasture,  65;  in  timber,  15, 
mostly  maple;  acres  tillable,  70.  Fruit, 
25  trees,  common  varieties  of  fruit. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  grain  and  hay. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  1%  stories,  24x36,  in  good  con- 
dition. Barns,  1  25x75;  1  26x36;  1 
30x45;  1  26x36;  in  fair  condition;  hop 
kiln,  20x50.  Watered,  house,  by  well; 
barns,  by  spring;  fields,  by  brook.  Trout 
River  on  west  boundary.  Unoccupied. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate. 
Address  Jas.  Lavery,  executor,  Malone, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1.    Owners  will  rent. 

No.  427  —  Farm  of  64  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Malone  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Rutland  and  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school;  3  miles 
from  churches  and  milk  station;  2  miles 
from  butter  factory;  4  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.     Altitude,   about   700 


feet.  Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  24. 
Acres  tillable,  45.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
corn,  potatoes  and  grain.  Fences,  wire 
and  rail,  fair  condition.  House,  1^ 
stories,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  30x40,  and  barn,  24x30,  fair  con- 
dition. W^atered,  house  and  barn,  by 
well;  fields,  by  brook.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  in 
other  business.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms, 
$1,500  down,  balance  on  mortgage. 
This  price  will  include  stock,  tools,  fur- 
niture in  house,  crops,  etc.  Price  in- 
cludes 13  head  of  cattle,  2  horses,  2  pigs 
and  50  hens.  Address  Fred  H.  Wing, 
Malone,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3. 

*No.  428  —  Farm  of  120  acres;  located 
in  village  of  Malone  which  is  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  and  Rutland  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  butter  factory  and  1  mile  from 
milk  station.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
Altitude,  700  feet.  Soil,  part  heavy  and 
part  light.  Acres  in  meadow,  110,  in 
natural  pasture,  10;  18  acres  in  hops. 
Acres  tillable,  110.  Several  fruit  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  hops,  hay  and  grain. 
Fences,  rail  and  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  2  stories,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, large  horse  barn,  hay  barns 
and  hop  kiln,  all  in  first-class  condition. 
Village  water  in  house  and  barn.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  to 
close  an  estate.  Price  $20,000,  including 
farming  tools  and  furniture  in  house. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  A.  B.  Parmelee  & 
Son,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

*No.  429  —  Farm  of  82  acres ;  located 
4  miles  from  Malone  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  and 
Rutland  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
4  miles  from  churches,  butter  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  700  feet. 
Heavy  soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in 
natural  pasture,  32.  Acres  tillable,  50. 
Some  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  liay,  grain 
and  corn.  P'ences,  rail,  fair  condition. 
House,  1%  stories,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, horse  barn  and  cow  barn,  fair 
condition.  Watered  by  well  and  brook. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $5,000. 
Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  A.  B.  Parmelee  &  Son,  agents, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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*No.  430  —  Farm  of  75  acres ;  located 
4  miles  from  Malone  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  and  Rutland 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  4  miles  from 
churches,  butter  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm, 
rough  and  rolling.  Altitude,  800  feet. 
Soil,  heavy.  Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in 
natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  10,  hard 
wood.  Acres  tillable,  25.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  potatoes  and  grain.  Fences,  rail, 
fair  condition.  House,  IV^  stories,  fair 
condition.  Barn,  in  fair  condition. 
Watered  by  well  and  brook.  Price, 
$1,800.  Terms,  $100  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  A.  B.  Parmelee  & 
Son,  agents,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  MOIBA 
Population   2,346 

No.  431 — Farm  of  700  acres;  located 
l^  mile  from  Moira  P.  O.;  %  mile  from 


railway  station  at  Moira,  on  line  of  Rut- 
land  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school,  churches 
and  milk  station;  2  miles  from  butter 
factory.  Highways,  new  State  road. 
Surface  of  farm,  ^  rolling,  %  river 
bottom  flats,  overflowed  annually.  Alti- 
tude, about  600  feet.  Soil,  good,  lime 
uplands,  clay  river  bottom.  Acres  in 
timber,  60.  Acres  tillable,  350.  Adapted 
to  any  crops  grown  in  this  climate. 
Fences,  good.  Large  house,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  large  and  in  good 
condition.  Watered  by  well  and  brook. 
A  costly  stone  residence  in  the  village 
would  be  sold  with  or  without  the  farm 
and  two  together  would  make  a  fine 
country  seat  and  fancy  stock  farm  for 
wealthy  gentleman.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health.  Price, 
$35,000.  Terms,  $15,000  down,  balance 
on  easy  payments.  Address  Wm.  S.  Law- 
rence, Moira,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 


FULTON  COUNTY 

Area,  544  square  miles.  Population,  44,534.  Annual  precipitation,  50.62  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  46.1**.    Number  of  farms,  1,932.    County  seat,  Johnstown. 

Located  north  of  the  Mohawk  river,  45  miles  west  from  Albanv. 

Its  surface  features  are  a  rolling  and  hillv  upland  in  the  southern  portion  rising 
into  a  mountainous  region  in  the  north.  In  this  part  of  the  county  are  a  large 
number  of  lakes  forming  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  entire  wilderness  region  of 
northern  New  York.  The  soil  in  the  southern  part  and  along  the  valleys  is  mostly 
a  gravelly  clay  loam  and  is  well  adapted  to  pasturage  and  dairying,  and  in  the  more 
favorable  localities  produces  excellent  crops  of  grain.  Manufacturing  is  carried  on  to 
a  large  extent,  especially  in  gloves  and  mittens.  More  of  these  commodities  are 
manufactured  in  Gloversville,  Johnstown  and  the  vicinity  than  are  made  in  all  the 
remainder  of  the  United  States.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  are  large 
tracts  of  fine  timber  chiefly  owned  by  the  state,  though  as  in  other  mountain 
counties  private  parties  have  holdings.  There  are  ample  facilities  for  marketing 
all  manuiactured  and  agricultural  products.  The  total  valuation  of  farm  property  is 
$6,808,265.  The  average  price  of  farm  lands  per  acre  including  buildings  is  $25.30. 
These  figures  show  a  slight  increase  in  value  over  that  given  in  1900.  The 
principal  crops  are  corn,  121,209  bushels;  oats,  218,517  bushels;  buckwheat,  44,879 
bushels;  potatoes,  271,868  bushels;  hav  and  forage,  50,479  tons.  The  number  of 
farms  reporting  domestic  animals  is  l,f41:  dairy  cows,  9,835;  horses,  4,064;  swine, 
4,344;  poultry,  67,193;  milk  produced,  4,533,9-35  gallons.  Receipts  from  the  sale  of 
dairy  products,  $383,131.  There  are  nine  milk  stations  and  factories  in  the  county. 
In  the  lower  portion  there  are  considerable  quantities  of  apples  and  small  fruits 
raised.  There  are  99  district  schools  and  five  agricultural  organizations.  In  the 
larger  villages  are  high  schools  and  academies.  The  county  is  noted  for  its  salu- 
brious climate  and  is  the  location  to  which  a  large  summer  population  go.  Sacan- 
daga  Park  located  on  the  river  bearing  its  name  is  a  noted  summer  resor<t. 


town  of  bboadalbin 

Population  1,845 

No.  432  —  Farm  of  116  acres;  i^  mile 
from  Union  Mills  P.  ().,  3  miles  from 
Broadalbin.  Soil,  sandy  loam,  adapted 
to  general  farming.  Watered  by  good 
springs.  Price,  $1,700.  Terms,  part 
cash,   balance   on   time.     Address   David 


Blair,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent  for  cash,  on  shares  or  with  option 
to  buy. 

TOWN    OF    EPHRATAH 
Population   1,312 

No.  433  —  Farm  of  241  acres;  lo- 
cated %  mile  from  Garoga  P.  ().;  8 
miles   from   railwav    station    at   Johns- 


•  Indicates  farm  is  In  bands  of  SKent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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town,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school  and  Methodist  church;  2^^ 
miles  from  creamery.  Highways,  in 
fair  condition.  Surface  of  farm,  hilly, 
rolling  and  level.  Soil,  sand  and  sand 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  150;  in  natural 
pasture,  20;  in  timber,  15;  pine,  hem- 
lock, beech  and  maple.  Acres  tillable, 
56.  Fruit,  70  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  oats,  buckwheat,  corn  and  rye. 
Fences  in  fair  condition.  Barn,  105x55. 
Watered,  by  well  and  brook.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  Emily  Dorn,  Graroga, 
N.  Y. 

No.  434  —  Farm  of  276  acres;  located 

1  mile  from  Garoga  P.  ().;  8  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Johnstown,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school 
and  Methodist  church;  3  miles  from 
creamery.  Highways,  somewhat  hilly, 
but  in  fair  condition.  Surface  of  farms, 
some  hilly  and  rough,  some  level.  Soil, 
some  sandy,  mostly  black  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  90;  in  natural  pasture,  40; 
in  timber,  6,  pine,  hemlock,  baaswood, 
beech  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  134. 
Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
oats,  corn,  buckwheat  and  barley. 
Fences  in  good  condition.  House,  main 
part,  40x30,  with  wing,  25x40.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  40x60;  barn,  25x40. 
Watered,  house  by  well;  barns,  by 
spring;  fields,  by  small  stream.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms, 
cash  or  good  security.  Address  James 
Dorn,  Garoga,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  MAYFIELD 

Population   2,065 

No.  435  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
IMs  miles  from  May  field  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 

2  miles  from  railway  station  at  May- 
field,  on  line  of  F.,  J.  &  G.  Ry.;  6  miles 
from  butter  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  farm  is  %  mil^  from  macad- 
amized road.  Nearest  city,  Gloversville, 
6  miles  distant,  population  19,000, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  nearly  level.  Altitude,  about 
800  ft.  Soil,  clay  and  heavy  loam,  north 
end,  gravel.  Acres  in  meadow,  125 ;  in 
timber,  25,  maple,  birch  and  hemlock. 
Fruit,  200  fine  grafted  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  hay  and  grain.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  good  condition.    House,  l-^G 


stories,  12  rooms,  ia.ir  condition.  Out- 
buildings. 2  large  barns;   1  horse  barn; 

1  wagon  house;  hog  house  and  hen 
house  Watered,  house,  by  well;  barns, 
by  trout  stream.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  in  other  business.  Price,  $4,500. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on  easy  pay- 
ments. Address  G.  W.  Haines,  agent, 
Mayfield,  N.  Y. 

*  No.  436  —  Farm  of  60  acres ;  located 

•2  miles  from  Mayfield  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1  and 

railway  station,  on  line  F.,  J.  &  G.  Ry.; 

2  miles  from  school  and  churches.  High- 
ways in  good  condition.  Nearest  city, 
Gloversville,  8  miles  distant,  population 
about  li>,000,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
w^ay.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and 
part  rolling.  Soil,  heavy  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  10; 
in  timber,  10,  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  elm 
and  other  hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  40. 
Fruit,  25  apple  trees;  a  few  pears  and 
grapes.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
corn,  potatoes  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  l^ 
stories,  10  rooms.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
20x45;  hay  barn;  hog  house  and  hen 
house.  W^atered,  house  and  barn  by 
running  water;  fields,  by  springs  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness. Price,  $2,000  Terms,  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  leave  part  on 
mortgage.  The  cars  will  stop  if  fiagged 
at  a  crossing,  5  minutes  walk  from  the 
house.  Address  G.  W.  Haines,  agent, 
Mayfield,  N.  Y. 

*No.  437  —  Farm  of  212  acres;  lo- 
cated 9  miles  from  Mayfield  P.  O. ;  R.  D. 
2  and  railway  station ;  on  line  of  F.,  J. 
&  G.  R.  R. ;  20  rods  from  school ;  9  miles 
from  Protestant  church.  Highways,  ma- 
cadamized road.  Nearest  citv.  Glovers- 
ville,  9  miles  distant,  population  about 
19,000  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Soil,  clay  loam;  lowlands.  Acres  in 
meadow,  80;  in  timber,  125,  pine,  hem- 
lock, elm  and  hardwood.  Acres  tiU- 
able,  80.  A  few  fruit  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  oats,  corn  and  dairy- 
ing. Fences,  wire  and  rail.  House,  1^^ 
stories;  8  rooms.  Outbuildings,  large 
barn;  wagon  house;  hen  house;  hog 
house  and  ice  house.  Watered,  house, 
by  well;  barns,  by  well  and  spring; 
fields,  by  springs  and  creek.  Occupied 
by    owner.      Reason    for    selling,    owner 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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in  other  business.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  G.  W.  Haines,  agent, 
Alayfield,  N.  Y. 

*  No.  438  —  Farm  of  90  acres ;  located 
%  of  a  mile  from  Mayfield  P.  O. ;  R.  D. 
2;  1%  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Mayfield;  on  line  of  F.,  J.  &  G.  Ky.; 
%  mile  from  school;  %  mile  from  Prot- 
estant churches.  Highways,  macadam- 
ized. Nearest  city,  Gloversville,  6  miles 
distant,  population  about  19,000,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  i'arm, 
slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  about  800  ft. 
Soil,  clay  and  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  .in  natural  pasture,  25; 
in  heavy  timber,  25,  hemlock,  spruce, 
maple  and  beech.  Acres  tillable,  40. 
Fruit,  about  50  to  60  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone  wall.  House, 
2  stories,  cost  $5,000,  also  tenant  house. 
Outbuildings,  large  barn,  with  base- 
ment; wagon  house  and  sheds.  Wa- 
tered, house,  by  well  and  cistern;  barns, 
by  well;  fields,  by  springs  and  creek. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $4,500. 
Terms,  $1,000  down,  balance  on  easy 
payments.  Will  sell  farm  without  tim- 
ber for  $3,000.  Address  G.  W.  Haines, 
agent,  Mayfield,  N.  Y. 

*  No.  439  —  Farm  of  76  acres ;  located 
1  mile  from  Cranberry  Creek  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  2  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
F.,  J.  &  G.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school 
and  Protestant  churches.  Highway,  ma- 
cadamized. Nearest  city,  Gloversville, 
12  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail.  Sur- 
face  of  farm,  slightly  rolling  and  level. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  56; 
in  natural  pasture,  10.  Acres  tillable, 
10.  Fruit,  12  apple  trees.  Fences, 
woven  wire,  good.  House,  l^^  stories, 
10  rooms,  newly  shingled  last  year. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  36x26;  cow  barn, 
26x13;  new  corn  house;  poultry  house; 
ash  house  and  hog  pen.  Watered,  by 
well.  Occupied  by  owner,  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wants  to  go  into  other 
biisinesa.  Price,  $1,600.  Terms,  upon 
application.  Address  H.  L.  Reed,  agent, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  440  —  Farm  of  108  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Gloversville  P.  O., 
R.  D.  No.  3  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of   F.,   J.   &    G.    R.    R.;    150    rods   from 


school;  2  miles  from  churches,  butter 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
macadamized.  Surface  of  farm,  large 
part  level,  pasture  side  hill.  Altitude, 
800  ft.  Soil,  clay  and  gravel.  Acres 
in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  3, 
second  growth,  hardwood.  Acres  till- 
able, 75.  Fruit,  15  grafted  apple  trees 
and  150  common  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  dairying  or  gardening. 
Fences,  wire,  good.  House,  new  2  stories, 
9  rooms.  Outbuildings,  barn,  30x75; 
wagon  house;  store  house;  ice  house; 
hen  house  and  slaughter  house.  Run- 
ning water  in  house  and  barns;  fields 
watered  by  springs  and  creek.  Occupied 
by  owner.  This  farm  is  3  miles  from 
Adirondack  Mountains.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, ill  health.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms, 
$1,000  down,' balance  on  easy  payments. 
Address  G.  W.  Haines,  agent,  Mayfield, 
N.  Y. 

*No.  441  —  Farm  of  165  acres;  lo- 
cated 2%  miles  from  Mayfield  P.  O., 
R.  D.  No.  1  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  F.,  J.  &  G.  R.  R.;  %  mile  to  railroad 
crossing  where  cars  stop  by  flagging;  % 
mile  to  school;  2^  miles  from  Prot- 
estant churches;  3%  miles  from  butter 
factory.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Gloversville,  8  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Altitude  745  ft.  Soil,  clay,  muck 
and  some  sand.  Acres  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 65;  enough  small  timber  for  farm 
use.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  a  few 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain 
and  dairying.  Fences,  mostly  wire. 
House,  1*4  stories,  good  condition,  ten- 
ant house,  8  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  40x50;  barn,  36x40; 
shed,  18x30;  hen  house,  11x20.  Wa- 
tered, house  by  well  and  cistern ;  barns, 
by  well;  fields,  by  two  creeks.  This 
farm  is  3  miles  from  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains. Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  desires  to  go  into  other 
business.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  part 
down.  Address  G.  W.  Haines,  agent, 
Mayfield,  N.  Y. 

•  No.  442  —  Farm  of  80  acres ;  located 
21,1,  miles  from  Mayfield  P.  0„  R.  D, 
No.  2  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  F., 
J.  &  G.  R.  R.;  80  rods  from  school;  2^2 
miles  from  Protestant  church.  Nearest 
citv.  Gloversville,  8  miles  distant, 
reached   by   rail   and  highway.     Surface 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Town     of     Mayfield,     Filton 
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of  farm  rolling.  Soil,  heavy  loam.  Acres 
in  timber,  25.  Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit, 
25  to  30  apple  trees.  Adapted  to  gen- 
eral farming.  Fences,  stone  and  wire. 
House,  2  stories,  16  rooms,  good  repair. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  30x40;  cow  barn, 
25x40,  and  wagon  house.  Watered, 
house  and  barn  by  running  water;  fields, 
by  springs  and  trout  creek.  This  farm 
is  a  short  distance  from  Adirondack 
Mountains.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $3,500.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser. 
Address  G.  W.  Haines,  agent,  Mayfield, 
N.  Y. 

•No.  443  —  Farm  of  90  acres;  lo- 
cated %  mile  from  Mayfield  P.  O.,  R.  I>. 
No.  1  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
F.,  J.  &  G.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
3  miles  from  two  Protestant  churches. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city.  Glovers- 
ville,  6V2  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  7-^5  ft.  Soil,  heavy  loam. 
Acres  in  natural  pasture,  15 ;  in  timber, 
5,  hardwood.  Ares  tillable,  75.  Fruit, 
about  12  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
dairying.  Fences,  wire,  some  stone 
walls.  House,  2  stories,  12  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  large  barn 
with  basement;  horse  barn;  wagon 
house;  hog  house  and  hen  house.  Wa- 
tered, house  by  well  and  cistern;  barn 
by  running  water;  fields,  by  spring  and 
creek.  This  farm  is  3  miles  from 
Adirondack  Mountains.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, death  of  owner.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms  to  suit  purchaser.  Address  G.  W. 
Haines,  agent,  May  fie  W,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  NORTHAMPTON 
Population   2,228 

No.  444 —  Farm  of  70  acres;  -V/^  miles 
from  P.  O.  and  Sacandaga  Park;  14 
mile  from  school.  Good  sandy  loam 
soil.  Good  roads.  Ten  acres  timber; 
balance  meadow  and  pasture.  Fences, 
mostly  wire.  Young  apple  trees  in 
hearing  and  small  fruits.  House,  36x 
26,  with  large  wing;  piazza  on  front 
and  one  end:  all  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion; well  shaded  by  maples.  Barns, 
30x40,  and  26x36.  Water  at  house  and 
barn.  This  farm  would  make  an  ideal 
summer  boarding  house  or  summer 
home.  It  is  the  first  place  outside  the 
village  limits.  Will  sell  all  or  part  of 
the  land  to  suit  buyer.    Price,  including 


all  farm  tools,  $1,800.  Name  and  ad- 
dress of  owner,  M.  B.  Merrill,  North- 
ville,  N^.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  OPFENHEIM 

Population   1,241 

*No.  44^ — Farm  of  140*  acres;  2% 
miles  from  Lassellsville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 
5^2  miles  from  railway  station  at  St. 
Johnsville,  on  line  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  2 
miles  from  school;  5  miles  fron>  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est village,  St.  Johnsville,  population 
ftiClM),  reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  hilly.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  75; 
in  timber,  25,  cedar;  acres  tillable,  40. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  oats. 
No  buildings.  Watered,  house,  hy  well; 
barns,  by  spring;  fields,  by  creek.  Rea- 
son for  celling,  to  close  an  estate.  Price, 
$1,000.  Terms,  cash.  Name  and  ad- 
dress of  agent,  Harwood  Dudley,  Johns- 
town, N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  for  cash 
or  on  shares. 

No.  446  —  Farm  of  195^  acres ;  located 
5  miles  from  *St.  Johnsville  W  O.,  R.  D. 
3;  5  mile9  from  railway  station  at  St. 
Johnsville,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.  R. ;  ^2'  mile  from  school  and  Metho- 
dist church;  4  mile9  from  cheese  fac- 
tory; 5  miles  from  milk  station  and 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  St.  Johnsville,  popula- 
tion, 3,000,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  Tevel.  Alti- 
tude, 1,075  feet.  Soil,  muck  and  clay. 
Acres  in  meadow,  85;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 50;  in  timber,  5;  acres  tillable, 
100.  Fruit,  100  apple  trees,  25  plum 
trees,  15  pear  trees,  also  10  butternut 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  cedar  posts,  in 
first-class  condition.  House,  main,  30x 
40,  wing,  30x20,  wing,  30x18,  in  first- 
class  condition.  Barn,  main,  75x45; 
wagonhouse,  30x25;  barn,  40x25;  ice- 
house and  chicken  house,  good  condi- 
tion. Watered,  house,  by  well  and 
spring;  barn,  by  spring;  fields,  by  run- 
ning water,  brooks  and  ponds.  Near 
Mohawk  river  and  Canada  Lakes.  One 
of  the  best  hay  producing  farms  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  intends  engag- 
ing in  other  business.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms  easy,  will  take  mortgage.  Address 
John  W.  Vaughan,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 


♦  Tndicatos  farm  is  !n  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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*  No.  447  —  Farm  of  200  acres,  4  miles 
from    Middle    Sprite    P.    O.,    R.    D.    1 ; 

5  miles  fron*  railway  station  at  Dolge- 
ville,  on  line  of  Do^ville  &  Little  FkUa 
R.  R. ;  2  miles  from  school  and  Meth- 
odist and  Catholic  churches;  Gi,  miles 
from  milk  station  and  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  hilly.  Nearest  village,  Dolge- 
viUe,  population  3-,0O0s  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  hilly.  Soil, 
light  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  75; 
in  natural  pasture,  100;  in  timber,  25, 
hardwood;  acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples. Best  adapted  to  grain.  Fences, 
not  good.  Well  water  and  creek.  Fair 
barn.  Adirondack  Mountains  and  Can- 
ada Jjakes  near.  Reason  for  selling,  to 
close  an  estate.  Price,  $r,000.  Owner 
will  rent  for  cash,  on  shares  or  with  op- 
tion to  buy.  Name  and  address  of  agent, 
Harwood  Dudley,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

•No.    448  —  Farm    of    100    acres;    6 
miles  from  St.  Johnsville  P.  0.,  R.  D.  3; 

6  miles  from  railway  station  at  St. 
Johnsville,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C;  6  rods 
from  churches;  2  rods  from  school;  6 
miles  from  condensing  plant.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Dolgeville,  popu- 
lation about  3.000,  distant  9  miles, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Soil,  sandy  loam^  Acres  in 
meadow,  65 ;  in  natura?*  pasture,  25 ;  in 
timber,   10,  hemlock  and  maple.     A'cres 


tillable,  50.  Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  Fences,  good. 
Large  brick  house,  in  good  condition. 
Large  barn,  75  feet  long,  in  good  con- 
dition. Watered,  house,  barn  and  fields 
by  well  and  creek.  Near  Adirondack 
Mountains  and  Canada  Lakes.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  to  settle 
estate.  Price,  $5,000.  Name  and  ad- 
dress of  agent,  Harwood  Dudley,  Johns- 
town, N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  for  cash  or 
on  shares,  or  with  option  to  buy. 

TOWN  OP  PEBTH 

Population    695 

*No.  44ft — Farm  of  172  acres;  lo- 
cated 5*^  miles  from  Amsterdam,  P.  O., 
R.  D. ;  3  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Akin,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school  and  churches. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber, 
10,  hard  and  soft  wood.  Acres  tillable, 
10.  Jruit,  25  apple  and  8  pear  trees. 
Fences,  wire,  fair.  House,  l\^  stories, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  barn.  40x 
60;  bam,  28x40;  horse  stable,  25x40; 
hog  pen  and  cow  barn,  20x36 ;  all  in  fair 
condition.  Watered  by  well  and  creek. 
Occupied  by  owner's  son.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$7,000.  Terms  upon  application.  Ad- 
dress H.  L.  Reed,  agent,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 


GENESEE  COUNTY 

Area,  507  square  miles.  Population,  97,616.  Annual  precipitation,  34  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  50°.    Number  of  farms,  3,250.    County  seat,  Batavia. 

Located  in  the  upper  western  part  of  the  state. 

The  surface  is  mostly  level  or  gently  rolling  and  undulating.  The  southern  part 
is  occupied  by  ranges  of  hills,  which  have  an  elevation  of  200  or  300  feet  above 
the  valley.  A  limestone  terrace  extends  east  and  west  through  the  county  and 
building  stone  is  extensively  obtained  from  the  outcropping  ledges  of  this  terrace. 
The  surface  is  generally  covered  with  a  thick  drift  deposit  and  the  underlying 
rooks  only  appear  in  the  ravines  of  the  streams.  Nearly  all  the  swamps  contain 
thick  deposits  of  muck  and  marl,  furnishing  in  abundance  the  element  for  future 
fertility.  The  soil  of  the  countv  is  generally  a  very  deep  and  fertile  sandy  or 
gravrlly  loam,  intermixed  with  clay.  This  county  embraces  a  portion  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Oenosee  Countrv,"  which  from  the  first  settlement  has  been  famed  for  its 
fertility.  For  many  years  wheat  formed  the  staple  product,  but  since  the  opening  of 
the  wheat  lands  of  the  west  this  product  has  gradually  given  way  to  a  more  profit- 
able production  of  fruit  and  dairying.  The  county  is  well  watered  and  its  products 
find  ready  sale  in  the  enormous  markets  that  are  within  short  shipping  distance  over 
railroads  and  trolley  lines  that  traverse  the  county  in  every  direction.  The  value  of 
farm  land  including  buildings  is  $25,044,508.  The  average  price  per  acre  of  farm 
property  is  $71.43;  twelve  years  ago  it  was  $40.41.  Showing  that  farm  property  in 
thin  county  has  almost  ooubled  in  value  within  the  past  ten  years.     The  principal 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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crops  are  corn,  388,719  bushels;  oats,  698,048  bushels;  wheat,  708,786  bushels;  barley, 
56,997  bushels;  dry  beans.  234,101  bushels;  rye,  16,778  bushels;  potatoes,  1,217,790 
bushels;  hay  and  forage,  92,123  tons.  There  are  3,0ii32  farms  reporting  domestic  ani- 
mals, dairy  cows,  13,768:  horses,  12,988;  swine,  12,770;  sheep,  38,916;  poultry, 
166,902;  mUk  from  tlie  dairies,  6,897,768  gallons,  and  the  total  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  dairy  products,  $592,060.  Ihere  are  124  district  schools,  graded  schools,  academies 
and  union  schools  located  in  many  of  the  towns.  There  are  15  agricultural  organi- 
zations whose  purpose  is  to  conserve  the  interest  of  the  farmer.  Land  values  in 
this  county  are  increasing  very  rapidly. 


TOWN   OF  ALABAMA 

Population   2,231 

*  No.  450  —  Farm  of  87  acres ;  lo- 
cated y-i  mile  from  Basom  P.  O.;  9 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Medina, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  ^^  mile  from 
school  and  church.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  natural  pasture,  10;  Acres  till- 
able, 60.  Fruit,  2  acres.  Adapted  to  all 
crops  grown  in  this  climate.  Fences, 
■wire  and  rail.  House,  8  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  barn,  40x80;  hen 
house  and  hog  pen.  Watered  by  well 
and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$6,200.  Terms,  $2,000  down,  remainder 
on  time.  Address  Fdoyd  H.  Stafford, 
agent,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  ALEXANDER 
Population   1,362 

No.  451  —  Farm  of  120  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Alexander  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
1;  1%  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Linden,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R. ;  V)\  miles 
from  butter  factorv,  milk  station  and 
milk  condensing  plant;  2  miles  from 
cheese  factory  and  Protestant  churches; 
4  miles  from  Catholic  cliurch.  High- 
ways, in  good  condition.  This  farm  is  8 
miles  from  Batavia  and  31  miles  from 
Buffalo,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  part  rolling,  balance 
level.  Soil,  loam,  gravel,  black,  slate, 
etc.  Acres  in  meadow,  20 ;  in  natural 
pasture,  30;  in  timber,  3,  maple,  good. 
All  tillable  except  10  acres.  Fruit,  about 
6  acres  of  apple  orchard ;  large  quantity 
of  small  fruit  for  family  use,  such  as 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  berries,  etc. 
Adapted  to  general  farming.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail,  fair  condition.  House, 
13  rooms,  good,  except  wood  house  needs 
slight  repairs.  Outbuildings,  1  gambrel 
roof  barn,  1  horse  barn,  granary,  tool 
sheds,  etc.,  nil  in  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  well,  cistern.  sj)rings  and 
brooks.      Occupied    by    tenant.      Reason 


for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price. 
$6,000.  Terms,  $1,000  down,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5%  int.  Address  J.  Trift- 
shauser,  185  North  Main  Street,  Hor- 
nell,  N.  Y.     Ow^ner  will  rent. 

*No.  452  —  Farm  of  J 12  acres;  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  Alexander  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  & 
IJ.  R.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school,  milk 
station  and  Methodist  church;  4  miles 
from  cheese  factory.  Highw^ays,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Batavia,  7  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  955  feet.  Soil, 
gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  35;  in 
natural  pasture,  15;  in  timber,  12,  sec- 
ond growth  beech  and  maple.  Acres  till- 
able, 95.  Fruit,  130  trees,  general  va- 
riety, 100  of  which  are  young  set  5  to  6 
years.  Best  adapted  to  beans,  oats,  corn, 
potatoes,  grain,  etc.  Fences,  mostly  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  13  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  main  barn, 
30x65,  with  basement;  horse  barn,  24x 
34.  Watered  by  w^ells  and  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $7,000.  Terms, 
$3,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5% 
int.  Address  Garfield  Real  Estate  Co., 
1    Exchange  Street,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  DABIEN 
Population    1,779 

No.  453  —  Farm  of  107  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Corfu  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  1 
mile  from  school,  churches,  butter  and 
cheese  factories  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  New  State  rttad  now  being 
built  in  front  of  farm.  Nearest  city,  Ba- 
tavia, population  11,013,  12  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  bv  hi^rhwav  or  railwav. 
Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  natural  pasture.  30;  in  timber, 
27,  scrub  oak  and  about  50  big  oaks. 
A])])U»  orcliard,  30  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  wheat,  oats,  grapes,  etc.  Fences, 
wire  and  l)()ard,  in  good  condition.  Houses 


•  Iftdlcatos  farm  Is  in  hands  of  apont  or  r-nl  estate  dealer. 
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G-room,  in  fair  condition.  Outbuildings 
are  in  fair  condition.  Watered  by  well. 
Fine  neighborhood,  good  farms  all 
around  the  place,  valued  at  $75  to  $100 
per  acre.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  not  a  farmer.  Price, 
$5,350.  Terms,  mortgage  for  $1,400  at 
6%  can  remain  on  place.  Address  J.  H. 
Blodgett,  in  care  of  Underwood  Type- 
writer Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

No.  454  —  Farm  of  165  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Darien  P.  O.,  R.  D.  14;  % 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Darien,  on 
line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  V^  mile  from  school 
and  churches;  7  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 3  miles  from  cheese  factory;  % 
mile  from  milk  station.  Highways  in 
fair  condition.  Nearest  large  village, 
Batavia,  .14  miles  distant,  population 
about  10,000,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  slightly  rolling. 
Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  23 ; 
in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  20, 
maple,  fine  sugar  bush.  Acres  tillable, 
125.  Fruit,  about  160  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  wheat,  potatoes 
and  cabbage.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  new,  12  rooms;  also  6- 
room  tenant  house,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  40x70;  barn,  28x48; 
ice  house,  all  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  by  well,  barns  by  hydraulic  ram, 
fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $100  per  acre.  Terms,  $5,000 
down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Fine  fish 
pond  on  farm  close  to  house.  Address 
James  C.  Lathrop,  Darien  Center,  N.  Y., 
Genesee  Co. 

No.  455  —  Farm  of  170  acres ;  located 
1  mile  from  Darien  Center  P.  O.,  R.  O. 
12;  %  mile  from  railway  station  at 
Darien,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  churches;  3  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  cheese  factory;  % 
mile  from  milk  station.  Highways,  in 
good  condition.  Nearest  large  village, 
Attica,  7  miles  distant,  population 
about  8,000,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, about  1,100  feet.  Soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  35;  in  natural 
pasture,  25;  in  timber,  35,  about  500 
sugar  maples,  ^eech,  elm  and  ash,  mostly 
first  growth.  Acres  tillable,  110.  Fruit, 
about  8  acres  of  apples,  small  plum 
orchard;  also  quinces,  crab  apples  and 
grapes.  Best  adapted  to  grain,  beans 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire  and  rail, 
good  condition.     House,  upright,  32x40, 


with  wing,  26x40,  2  stories.  Outbuild- 
ings, basement  barn,  40x90,  built  5 
years  ago;  silo;  ice  house;  chicken 
house  and  pig  pen  combined;  shed, 
20x30;  and  sugar  house  in  woods. 
Watered,  house,  by  well  and  cistern; 
barns,  by  well;  fields,  by  stream  and 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  This  farm 
has  b«en  in  family  97  years.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness. Price,  $10,000.  Terms,  $3,000 
down,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  Wallace  Herrington,  Darien 
Center,  N.  Y. 

No.  456  —  Farm  of  52^  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Darien  Center  P.  O., 
R.  D.  10;  1^  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Fargo,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  2^  miles  from 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  1% 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Batavia,  14  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam 
and  gravel.  Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in 
natural  pasture,  3;  in  timber,  5,  maple, 
beech,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  45.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears  and  cherries.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  beans,  cabbage, 
etc.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  8  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, horse  barn,  26x32;  cow  bam, 
24x56,  with  basement;  granary,  20x20; 
hen  house,  12x20;  2  sheds;  all  in  good 
condition.  Watered,  house  and  barn,  by 
wells;  fields,  by  brook  and  spring.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
death  in  family.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms, 
$2,000  down.  Address  A.  D.  Brown, 
Darien  Center,  N.  Y. 

No.  457  —  Farm  of  160  acres ;  located 
1%  miles  from  Darien  Center  P.  O., 
R.  D.  10;  H  mile  from  railway  station 
at  Webber's  Crossing,  on  line  of  D.,  L. 
&  W.  R.  R.;  school  across  from  farm; 
IV^  miles  from  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches;  ^  mile  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.     Nearest  city,  Batavia, 

13  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Fertile 
soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  70;  in  timber, 
10,  elms,  maple,  beech,  etc.  Acres  till- 
able, 150.  Fruit,  over  200  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  wheat,  oats,  beans, 
cabbage,  etc.    Fences,  wire,  good.    House, 

14  rooms,  first-class  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, horse  barn,  tool  shed,  grain  barn, 
hog  pen,  hen  house,  milk  house,  ice 
house,  good  condition.  Watered  by  well 
and  spring.    Occupied  by  owner.    Reason 
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for  selling,  death  in  family.  For  price 
and  terms  address  A.  D.  Brown,  Darien 
Center,  N.  Y. 


TOWN    OF   ELBA 
Population   1,384 

No.  458  —  Farm  of  285  acres;  1  mile 
from  West  Shore  station;  2  miles  from 
Elba  P.  0.,  R.  D.;  4  miles  from  Batavia. 
Soil,  rich,  black  loam  and  gravel.  100 
acres,  meadow;  25,  pasture;  10,  timber; 
balance  in  crops.  House,  32x62,  modern 
and  in  first-class  repair.  Barns,  large 
and  fitted  for  horse  and  cattle  raising. 
Spring  and  brook  water.  Good  fences. 
2  tenant  houses.  Price,  $40,000.  Terms, 
part  cash,  balance  on  long  time.  Address 
Fred  B.  Parker,  Elba,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 


TOWN  OF  LEBOY 
Population   5,442 

*No.  459  —  Farm  of  115  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  LeRoy  P.  O.;  3  miles  from 
railway  station  at  North  LeRoy,  on  line 
of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from 
school;  5  miles  from  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches;  5  miles  from  butter 
factory.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  gravel  loam,  some 
stone.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural 
pasture,  10;  in  timber,  15,  first  and 
second  growth  maple  and  elm.  Acres 
tillable,  90.  Fruit,  3  acres  apples, 
variety  small  fruits  for  family  use. 
Adapted  to  all  crops  grown  in  this 
climate.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  9  rooms,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings,  basement  barn,  30x70,  good 
condition;  carriage  shed,  poultry  house, 
hog  house,  shed,  16x40,  all  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Watered,  house  and  barn,  by  well ; 
fields,  by  spring.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  lor  selling,  owner  has  other  in- 
terest. Price  $50  per  acre.  Terms, 
$2,000  down.  Address  Chapman's  Real 
Estate  Agency,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


*No.  460  —  Farm  of  85  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  LeRoy  P.  O.;  3  miles  from 
railway  station  at  North  LeRoy,  on  line 
of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  Protestant  church; 
5  miles  from  butter  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
limestone.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in 
timber,  5.  Acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit,  6 
acres,  5  acres  of  which  was  set  in  1911; 
also  variety  of  fruit  for  family  use. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farming.  Fences, 
partly  fenced  with  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  11  rooms,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings, grain,  horse  and  cow  barn, 
36x50,  poultry  house  and  tool  shed. 
Watered  by  well.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  other  in- 
terests. Price,  $60  per  acre.  Terms, 
$2,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5% 
interest.  There  are  5  acres  of  sugar 
bush  and  2^/4  acres  of  alfalfa.  Rural 
delivery  and  telephone.  Address  Chap- 
man's Real  Estate  Agency,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


*No.  461  —  Farm  of  300  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  LeRoy  P.  O.;  1%  miles 
from  railway  station  at  North  LeRoy, 
on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  3^  miles  from  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches;  3%  miles  from  but- 
ter factory.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  generally  level,  some  hill.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam  and  limestone.  Acres  in 
natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  30,  maple, 
oak  and  hickory,  fair  condition.  Acres 
tillable,  225.  Best  adapted  to  raising 
grain  and  dairying.  Fences,  mostly 
wire,  fair  condition.  House,  7  rooms, 
fair  condition.  Outbuildings,  grain  barn, 
40x60;  cow  barn,  30x28;  barn,  30x60; 
sheep  shed,  20x80;  all  in  fair  condition. 
Watered  by  well.  Oatka  Creek  borders 
farm  on  one  side.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $40 
per  acre.  Terms,  $2,000  down.  Address 
Chapman's  Real  Estate  Agency,  LeRov, 
N.  Y. 


GREENE  COUNTY 

Area,  600  square  miles.  Population,  30,214.  Annual  precipitation,  42.7  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  47.7°.     Number  of  farms,  2.654.     County  seat,  Catskill. 

Located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Hudson 
River. 

The  surface  is  rugged  and  diversified,  with  grand  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
Catskill  mountains.  A  large  part  of  the  county  is  covered  with  forests.  The 
mountains  of  Greene  County  lie  in  four  groups  which  slope  from  every  side  into 
fertile   valleys.     Clay   loam   with   occasional   deposits   of   gravel    characterize   the 
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farming  portion  of  the  county.  There  are  also  soils  of  limestone  formation.  Tlie 
county  is  traversed  by  the  West  Shore  and  tlic  Kaaterskill,  Stony  Clove  and  Catskill 
railroads.  During  the  summer  months  thousands  of  tourists  and  summer  resi- 
dents visit  this  wonderful  region,  giving  the  farmers  a  ready  market  for  all  their 
farm  produce  in  their  home  town.  While  not  excelling  in  any  particular  crop  the 
yield  of  the  staples  is  very  good:  corn,  181), 104  bushels;  oats,  207,583  bushels; 
buckwlicat,  02,452  bushels;  rye,  58,468  bushels;  potatoes,  160,133  bushels;  hay 
and  forage,  62,748  tons.  The  domestic  animals  are  reported  as  follows:  Dairy 
cows,  15.423;  horses,  6,174;  swine,  8,245;  sheep,  9,708;  poultry,  124,075.  Average 
value  of  farm  land,  $17.44  per  acre  and  of  improved  land,  $37.03  per  acre.  Amount 
of  milk  produced,  7,588,116  gallons  and  the  total  receipts  from  dairy  products  of 
the  eight  milk  stations  in  the  county,  $711,098.  There  are  144  district  schools  in 
the  county  and  an  academy  at  Catskill,  also  seven  agricultural  organizations 
to  promote  the  farmers'  interest.  The  state  has  recently  bought  about  100,000 
acres  in  order  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  this  historic  region. 


TOWN   OF   CATSKILL 
Population   9,066 

*No.  462  —  Farm  of  236  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Catskill  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R. ; 
1/^  mile  from  school;  2%  miles  from 
churches.  Highways,  mostly  level,  some 
hills,  but  in  good  condition.  Surface  ot 
farm,  96  acres,  flats;  balance,  rolling. 
Soil,  black  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100; 
in  natural  pasture,  15;  in  timber,  36 
some  pine,  balance  hard  wood.  Acres 
tillable,  185.  Fruit,  grapes,  350  apple 
trees,  75  cherry  trees  and  25  pear  trees. 
Fences,  stone  and  wire,  fair  condition. 
Best  adapted  to  fruit,  hay  and  grain. 
House,  Colonial  style,  stone,  30x50,  ex- 
cellent condition.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
40x65;  barn,  45x57  with  basement;  stone 
creamery;  shed,  two  stories;  tenant 
house,  etc.  Watered,  spring  water  piped 
to  house  and  barns;  fields  watered  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  other  business.  Price, 
$12,000.  Terms,  $5,000  cash.  For  quick 
sale  will  include  about  $1,000  worth  of 
machinery,  tools,  horses,  wagons  etc.  Ad- 
dress Frank  H.  Knox  agent,  51  State 
street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  COXSACKIE 
Population   3,020 

No.  463  —  Farm  of  about  101  acres 
and  2  acres  muck  for  fertilizer  and  pond; 
located    1^    miles   from   Climax    P.    ().; 

3  miles  from  railway  station  of  West 
Coxsackie,  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R. ;  1^^ 
miles  from  school;  2  or  3  miles  from 
churches  of  all  denominations.  Roads, 
few  hills,  good.  Nearest  villages,  Cox- 
sackie and   West   Coxsackie,  about   3  to 

4  miles   distant,   by   highway.     Surface, 


rolling  to  eastward.  Soil,  mellow  loam. 
39  acres  of  timber,  hickory,  white  oak, 
rock  oak,  chestnut  and  others.  Between 
300  and  400  apple  trees,  100  pear,  about 
30  plum,  and  some  cherry  trees.  Can 
raise  rye,  oats,  corn,  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes and  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Fences, 
stone,  partly  good,  partly  bad.  Houses, 
in  fair  condition;  1  of  4  rooms,  attic 
and  cellar,  needs  repairs;  1  of  9  rooms, 
2  cellars.  Large  burn,  with  stalls  for 
4  horses,  poor  condition.  Plenty  of  tim- 
ber to  build.  House  watered  by  spring 
water  piped  to  door,  and  well.  Fine 
view  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  6  miles 
distant;  Catskill' Mountains,  15  milea 
cross  country  by  wagon  road.  This  farm 
is  in  a  verv  beautiful  location,  with  fine 
view;  most  excellent  place  for  country 
residence,  or  for  summer  boarding  house. 
Good  hunting.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  death  of  parents.  Price, 
$5,000.  Terms,  cash  preferred,  or  will 
take  $2,000  cash,  remainder  on  first 
mortgage.  Address  C.  Doolan,  Climax, 
Greene  Co.,  X.  Y.,  or  396  Madison  avenue, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    DURHAM 
Population    1.475 

No.  464  —  Farm  of  140  acres;  1  mile 
from  P.  O.,  on  line  of  Catskill  Mountain 
R.  R.;  10  miles  from  railway  station; 
^4  mile  from  school  and  churches; 
R.  D.  1  from  Freeliold;  1  mile  from 
creamery.  Highways,  good,  rolling. 
Nearest  village,  Durham,  population 
about  3,000,  1  mile  distant,  reached  by 
higliway.  Occupied  by  owner.  Surface 
of  farm,  nearlv  level.  Soil,  clav  loam 
fertile.  Acres  in  meadow,  45;  in  nat- 
ural   pasture,    85;    in   timber,    10.   hem- 
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lock,  baaswood,  elm,  hickory  and  beech; 
acres  tillable,  130.  Fruit,  100  apple 
trees,  25  pear  trees,  variety  of  plums, 
some  peaches.  Best  adapted  to  grass, 
corn  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail,  in  good  condition.  House, 
12  rooms,  l^  stories,  first-class  condi- 
tion. Barns:  76x30,  with  basement  and 
stables  for  22  cows,  4  horses,  box  stall; 
another,  36x30,  with  basement.  Watered, 
house,  by  well  and  cistern;  fields,  by 
springs  and  brook;  barn,  by  cistern. 
Catskill  Mountains  and  Berkshire  Hills 
visible  from  lawn.  Crystal  Lake  and 
othera  8  miles  distant.  This  farm  is 
beautifully  located;  would  make  an  ideal 
country  residence.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $5,000. 
Terms  to  suit  buyer.  Name  and  address 
of  owner,  O.  W.  More,  Freehold,  N,  Y. 

No.  465  —  Farm  of  164  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  station,  on  line  of  W.  S. 
R.  H-;  %  mile  from  school;  1^  miles 
from  Methodist  church;  4  miles  from 
butter  factory;  1^  miles  from  milk 
station;  l^^  miles  from  Norton  Aill 
village  and  skimming  station.  High« 
ways,  good.  Nearest  village.  Oak  Hill, 
population,  500,  distant  3  miles,  by  high« 
way.  Surface,  level,  sloping  slightly  to 
south.  Good  soil,  50  acres  of  meadow; 
20  acres  of  natural  pasture;  8  acres  of 
timber,  of  white  oak  and  pine;  125 
acres  tillable;  150  apple  trees  and  150 
pear  trees,  all  first-class  varieties.  Land 
adapted  to  raising  of  rye,  corn  and  oats. 
Fences,  of  stone  and  wire,  in  good  con* 
dition.  Comfortable  12-room  house,  1% 
stories,  24x36.  Good  barn,  72x30;  sheep 
house,  52x18;  wagon  house,  30x24;  gran- 
ary, 20x16;  pig  pen,  20x16.  House  has 
spring  water;  barns  have  water  in  yardj 
fields  have  springs.  The  Catskill  Moun- 
tains are  8  miles  distant.  Farm  is  lo- 
cated on  direct  road  from  Coxsackie  to 
Catskill.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  is  too  old  to  work  it. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  one-half  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Barton  Mil- 
ler, Norton  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No.  466  —  Village  farm  of  4  acres ;  lo- 
cated 60  rods  from  Durham  P.  O.,  10 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Cairo,  on 
line  of  Catskill  Mt.  R.  R.,  100  rods  from 
school,  85  rods  from  Methodist  and  Pres- 
byterian churches,  Vi  mile  from  butter 
factory.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  large 
village,  Catskill,  18  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.      Altitude,    900    ft.      Fertile    soil. 


Acres  in  meadow,  2.  Acres  tillable,  4. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and 
grapes.  Best  adapted  to  fruit  raising  or 
gardening.  Fences,  wire  and  boards 
House,  32x28,  with  wing  and  broad 
piazza,  2  stories,  bath,  hot  and  cold 
water,  10  rooms.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
30x20;  hen  house,  all  buildings  newly 
painted.  Watered,  house,  by  reservoir; 
barn,  by  well ;  fields,  by  brook.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wants  to  move  elsewhere.  Price,  $2,500. 
Terms,  prefer  cash  but  would  take  part 
cash  and  remainder  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress LeRoy  Delamater,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

TOWN   OF   IIALCOTT 
Population    361 

No.  467  —  Farm  of  218  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Halcott  Center  P.  O.; 
5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Fleisch* 
mann's  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school ;  3  miles  from  Methodist 
church;  2  miles  from  butter  factory  and 
milk  station ;  V^  mile  from  school.  High- 
ways, in  fair  condition.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  about  2,000  feet.  Soil, 
red  slate.  Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  100;  in  timber,  50,  maple, 
beech  and  birch.  Acres  tillable,  175. 
Fruit,  apples,  plums  and  pears.  Adapted 
to  any  crop  grown  in  this  section. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire,  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  3  stories,  24  sleeping  rooms, 
about  26x50.  Outbuildings:  barn  holds 
35  cows,  good  condition.  W'atered  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  retired  from  busi- 
ness. For  price  and  terms  address  S.  S. 
Ballard,  Halcott  Center,  N,  Y. 

TOWN    OF    NEW    BALTIMORE 

Population   1,936 

No;  468  —  Farm  of  105  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Grapeville  P.  0.;  8  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Coxsackie.  on 
line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.  and  Hudson  River 
boats;  1  mile  from  school;  11^  miles 
from  Baptist  church;  5  miles  from  but- 
ter factory.  Highways,  good,  partly 
State  road.  Nearest  large  village,  Cox- 
sackie, population,  3,000,  8  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  f>oil,  good.  Acres  in  meadow, 
54;  in  natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber, 
25,  hemlock,  pine,  chestnut  and  hard 
wood;  acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit,  200 
apple  trees,  a  few  pear,  plum  and  cherry 
trees,  also  4  acres  of  huckleberries  and 
strawberries;   25  butternut  trees.     Best 
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adapted  to  rye,  buckwheat,  oats,  pota- 
toes, grass  and  fruit.  Fences,  stone  and 
wire,  in  fair  condition.  House,  10  rooms 
and  closet,  painted,  stone  cellar,  in  fair 
condition;  Bell  telephone.  Barns,  ample 
room,  in  fair  condition.  Watered,  house, 
by  well;  barns,  by  running  water;  fields, 
by  springs  and  creek.  Pond  of  1  acre,  35 
to  40-hor8epower,  9  miles  from  Hudson 
River;  16  miles  from  Catskill  Mountains. 
Good  locality  for  boarders.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health 
of  owner.  Will  sell  stock,  about  20  head, 
farming  tools,  reasonably.  It  is  on  mail 
route  No.  1  and  is  handy  to  auto  bus 
line,  which  meets  all  trains  and  boats, 
about  20  miles  from  Albany.  Price,  $35 
an  acre.  Terms,  two-thirds  cash,  balance 
to  suit  purchaser.  Address  £.  D.  Stew- 
art, Urlton,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y, 

No.  469  —  Farm  of  150  acres ;  situated 
2  miles  from  Medway  P.  0.,  and  5  miles 
from  New  Baltimore  railway  station,  on 
line  of  W,  S.  R.  R.;   R.  D.     Highways, 

?;ood.  Good  soil,  adapted  to  general 
arming.  Acres  tillable,  125;  acres  tim- 
ber, 12,  chestnut,  oak  and  pine,  medium 
size.  Fruit,  75  apple  trees  and  some 
other  fruit.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Fences, 
stone  and  rail,  fair  condition.  House, 
25x45;  wing,  18x20,  fair  condition;  2 
barns,  shed  and  carriage  house,  in  me- 
dium condition.  Watered  by  spring, 
stream  and  pond.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  settle  an  estate.  Price,  $2,200.  Terms, 
one-third  cash,  balance  easy.  Address 
Burton  G.  Palmer,  Medway,  N.  Y. 

•No.  470  —  Farm  of  104  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  railway  station  at  New 


Baltimore,  on  line  of  West  Shore  R.  R., 
%  mile  from  school,  3  miles  from  Prot- 
estant churches,  l^  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  large 
villages,  Coxsackie  and  Ravena,  5  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  nearly  level.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  79;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 10;  in  timber,  15;  some  pine,  mostly 
oak  and  hickory.  Acres  tillable,  89. 
Fruit,  7  acre  orchard  of  apples  and  pears. 
Adapted  to  all  crops  grown  in  this  cli- 
mate. Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  condi- 
tion. House,  14  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  30x50;  wagon' house, 
24x30;  barn,  20x30,  and  2  large  chicken 
houses,  all  in  good  repair.  Watered, 
house,  by  well;  barns,  by  spring;  fields, 
by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  a  widower.  Price, 
$6,000.  Terms,  $3,000  down  and  balance 
an  mortgage  at  5%  int.  Address  M.  L. 
Tator,  agent,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

No.  471  —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
40  rods  from  Medway  P.  0.  and  5  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Coxsackie,  on 
line  of  W.  S.  R.  R,  Highways,  in 
good  condition.  Soil,  clay,  gravel, 
loam  and  muck.  Best  adapted  to  truck 
or  general  farming;  50  acres  tillable. 
Some  timber,  pine  and  oak.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples, pears  and  plums,  about  300  trees. 
Fences,  mostly  stone,  good  repair.  Two 
large  barns.  No  house.  Watered  by 
wells  and  stream.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $1,500.  Terms, 
one-half  down,  balance  easy  terms.  Ad- 
dress Burton  G.  Palmer,  Medway,  N.  Y. 


HERKIMER  COUNTY 

Area,  1,754  square  miles.  Population,  56,356.  Annual  precipitation,  50.68  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  43.2°.    Number  of  farms,  3,002.    County  seat,  Herkimer. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  and  is  a  long,  narrow 
county.  It  IS  intersected  by  the  Mohawk  and  Black  Rivers  and  also  drained  by 
the  East  and  West  Canada  Creeks  and  the  Moose  River. 

The  surface  is  diversified  witli  high  ridges,  steep  hills,  valleys  and  extensive 
forests.  A  large  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  has  the  same  general 
features  of  tlie  other  regions  of  the  Adirondack^.  The  southern  part  of  the  county, 
below  the  north  branch  of  the  West  Canada  Creek,  becomes  gently  undulating  and 
suitable  for  agriculture.  The  soil  most  commonly  found  is  a  yellow  clay  loam, 
although  in  the  valleys  along  the  West  Canada  Creek  and  the  Mohawk  River  the 
black  slaty  loam  predominates.  The  southern  part  of  the  county  is  inter8ected 
by  the  New  York  Central  railroad  and  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  nortliern  part  by 
a  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad.  Electric  lines  extend  from  Little 
Falls  through  Herkimer  to  Utica  and  from  Herkimer  to  Richfield  Springs,  Otsego 
county,   thus   giving   ample   local   markets.     The   value   of   all    farm   property    is 
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1,607,700,  an  increase  of  30.4  per  cent,  over  the  value  shown  in  1900.  The  lead- 
ing crops  are  corn,  172,573  bushels;  oats,  511,560  bushels;  barley,  16,690  bushels; 
buckwheat,  26,793  bushels;  potatoes,  520,121  bushels;  hops,  15,200  pounds;  hay  and 
forage,  190,707  tons.  Average  price  of  improved  land  is  $29.30.  Domestic  animals 
reported:  Dairy  cows,  40,423;  horses,  8,213;  swine,  9,754;  sheep,  2,957;  poultry, 
134,528;  production  of  milk,  21,747,574  gallons.  Total  receipts  from  sale  of  dairy 
products,  $2,175,797.  There  are  92  milk  stations  and  factories  in  the  county,  183 
district  schools  with  academies  at  Herkimer  and  Little  Falls.  These  with  the 
splendid  high  schools  of  the  towns  and  villages  offer  educational  privileges  of  the 
highest  raim  for  the  residents  of  the  county.  The  agricultural  organizations  are 
made  up  of  a  county  agricultural  society  and  20  granges. 


TOWN  OP  COLUMBIA 
Population   1,071 

•No.  472  —  Farm  of  200  acres ;  located 
6  miles  from  llion  P.  O.;  R.  D.  No.  2, 
4  miles  from  railway  station  at  Codar- 
ville,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  1  mile 
from  school,  2  miles  from  Protestant 
churches,  butter  factory,  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200  ft. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  110; 
in  natural  pasture,  66;  in  timber,  2, 
hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  175.  Fruit,  25 
apple  and  6  pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,  grain  and  hay.  Fences,  barbed 
wire.  House,  20  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  basement  barn,  80x76 ;  hay 
barn,  40x70;  horse  barn,  28x50;  wagonr 
house,  ice  house  and  tool  house. 
Watered,  house  and  barn,  by  running 
water;  fields,  by  spring.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $8,000. 
Terms,  $4,000  down,  remainder  on  mort- 
gage. Large  silo  on  farm.  Address  Mrs. 
Clara  E.  Myers,  agent,  160  Otsego  St., 
llion,  N.  Y. 

No.  473  —  Farm  of  135  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  llion  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  2,  3 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Cedarville, 
on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  ^/4  mile 
from  school,  1  mile  from  Protestant 
church,  1%  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  cheese  factory,  3  miles  from  milk 
station,  8  miles  from  milk  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  hilly.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  clay,  good.  Acres 
in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  65; 
in  timber,  20,  maple.  Acres  tillable,  115. 
Fruit,  apples  and  pears.  Best  adapted 
to  corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  20x30,  2  stories.  Out- 
buildings: basement  barn,  30x70;  barn, 
24x52,  good  condition;  also  barn,  20x44. 
House  watered  by  pump;  barns  and 
fields,  by  pond.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  in  other  busi- 


ness. Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  one-third 
down,  balance  on  mortgage  for  term  of 
years.  Address  Chas.  D.  Hopkins,  Cedar* 
ville,  N.  Y. 

No.  474  —  Farm  of  165  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  llion  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  2,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.,  %  mile  from  school,  2  miles  from 
Protestant  church,  butter  factory  and 
cheese  factory,  4  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion, 8  miles  from  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  hilly.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Soil,  light  clay.  Acres  in  meadow, 
60;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber, 
40.  Acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit,  apples 
and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  pota- 
toes and  oats.  Fences,  wire,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  26x36,  1^/^  sories;  house, 
18x24,'  V^  stores.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
30x66;  stables,  16x66.  House  watered 
by  pump,  fields  by  creek.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  living 
in  village.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  $1,500 
down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Chas.  D.  Hopkins,  Cedarville,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN    OP    DANUBE 

Population   941 

No.  475  —  Farm  of  164  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Newville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  6; 
5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Indian 
Castle,  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.;  1%  miles 
from  school,  churches  and  cheese  factory; 
5  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Little  Falls,  7% 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  fairly  level.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  90 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
90;  in  timber,  10,  hemlock,  pine,  hard- 
wood. Acres  tillable,  180.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples. Best  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes 
and  grain.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  24x30,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  75x30,  poor  condition. 
Watered,  house,  by  well;  barn,  by  run- 
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ning  water.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$3,000.  Terms,  one-lmlf  down,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  D.  A.  Van  Allen, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  5. 

•No.  476  —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 

5  miles  from  Frankfort  P.  0.,  R.  D.  3, 
and  railway  station,  on  lino  of  W.  R. 
R.  R.;  3  mill's  from  cheese  factory;  5 
miles  from  milk  condensing  plant. 
Siirfa'^e  of  farm,  part  level  and  part 
rolling.  Soil,  clay  and  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  25;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in 
timber,  5,  hemlock  and  maple.  Acres 
tillable,  40.  Fruit,  apples,  plums  and 
cherries.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  bar- 
ley and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire  with 
cedar  posts.  House,  upright,  24x30,  with 
wings,  16x20  and  12x14,  fair.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn,  26x52,  leanto  attached,  16x52; 
hog  pen,  14x30,  and  granary,  12x16,  fair 
condition.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  unable  to  work  farm. 
Price,  $2,250.  Terms,  $1,000  down,  bal- 
ance on  time.  Address  D.  V.  Brewer, 
agent,  Frankfort,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOW\    OF    FRANKFORT 
Population   5.105 

No.  477  —  Farm  of  47 1^  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Frankfort  P.  O.,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.; 

1  mile  from  school  and  butter  factory; 
1%  miles  from  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches,  milk  station  and  milk  con- 
densing plant.  Surface  of  farm,  slightly 
rolling  toward  the  East.  Good  soil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  16^;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 26;  in  timber,  4,  maple;  1  acre  of 
garden.  Fruit,  8  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay.  Fences,  wire,  good 
condition.  Small  farm  house,  need  re- 
pairs. Large  barn,  good  condition. 
Watered  by  well  and  spring.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
lives  in  village  of  Frankfort.  Price, 
$3,250.  Terms,  $500  down,  balance  on 
time.  Address  Mrs.  Kmma  Budlong, 
Frankfort,  N.  Y, 

No.  478  —  Farm  of  162  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Frankfort  P.  O.,  R.  D.  4, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 

6  H.  R.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school,  2 
miles  from  milk  condensing  plant,  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  cliurcbes.  Highways, 
somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  quite  level,  just  enough  slope  for 


drainage.  Altitude,  950  feet.  Soil,  dark 
clay  loam  and  black  slate.  Acres  in  tim- 
ber, 10.  Acres  tillable,  140.  About  75 
fruit  trees.  Best  adapted  to  grass,  corn, 
grains.  5  acres  of  line  alfalfa.  Fences, 
post  and  wire,  good.  House,  17  rooms, 
hot  and  cold  water,  bath,  slate  roof,  first 
class  condition.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
30x91,  with  73x30  wing,  basement  under 
whole;  hog  pen  and  storage  buildings, 
all  in  good  condition.  Watered  by  well, 
cistern  and  spring  brook.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants 
to  retire  from  business.  Price,  $60  per 
acre.  Terms,  %  or  more  cash,  balance 
on  time.  Address  P.  E.  Turtelot,  agent, 
Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

•No.  479  —  Farm  of  212  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Frankfort  P.  O.,  R. 
D.  4,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N. 
Y.  C.  R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school;  % 
mile  from  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches;  2  miles  from  milk  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  somewhat  hilly  but 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  level  and  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  950  feet.  Soil,  dark  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  timber,  30.  Acres  till- 
able, 160.  Enough  fruit  for  home  use. 
Adapted  to  anything  grown  in  this 
climate  except  potatoes.  Fences,  post 
and  wire,  good.  House,  IV2  stories,  12 
rooms,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings, 
basement  barn,  40x65;  horse  barn,  24x30, 
in  good  condition,  and  hay  barn,  30x48, 
in  fair  condition.  Watered  by  well, 
spring  and  brook.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  business.  Price,  $40 
per  acre.  Terms,  about  Va  down.  Ad- 
dress P.  E.  Turtelot,  agent,  Frankfort, 
N.  Y. 

•No.  480  — Farm  of  108  acres;  lo- 
cated 5  miles  from  Frankfort  P.  O.,  R. 
D.  3,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N. 
Y.  C.  R.  R.;  Vj  mile  from  school;  5  miles 
from  milk  condensing  plant,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches.  Highway  laid  out 
for  State  road.  Surface  of  farm,  hilly. 
Altitude,  750  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  and 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  10.  Acres 
tillable,  30.  Fruit,  about  100  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  corn 
and  grass.  Fences  in  fair  condition. 
Two  houses,  1  nearly  new,  8  rooms;  1 
old,  smaller.  Outbuildings,  1  good  barn, 
30x40;  2  barns,  about  30x40;  fair  con- 
dition. Watered  by  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.    Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
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other  busincfla.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms, 
part  cash.  Address  P.  E.  Turtelot,  agent, 
Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   GERMAN    FLATS 
Population   10,160 

No.  48il  —  Place  of  5^^  acres ;  located 
1%  miles  from  II ion  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y".  C.  K. 
R. ;  300  feet  from  school ;  1^  miles  from 
churches;  2l^  miles  from  milk  condens- 
ing plant.  Highways  in  fair  condition. 
Nearest  city,  Utica,  12  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  hilly.  Soil,  sandy.  Acres  in 
meadow,  2;  in  natural  pasture,  3.  Acres 
tillable,  5^/4-  Fruit,  about  75  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  fruit  and  corn.  House 
in  good  condition.  Outbuildings,  bam 
and  hen  house  in  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  well.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$1,800.  Address  Mrs.  Jas.  Vincent,  Ilion, 
N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 

TOWN    OF    LITTLE    FALLS 
Population    638 

No.  482  —  Farm  of  166  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  railway  station  at  Little 
Falls,  on  line  of  VV.  S.  Ry.;  R.  F.  D. 
passes  farm;  50  rods  from  school  and 
Methodist  church;  65  rods  from  cheese 
factory;  1  mile  jfrom  milk  station;  7 
miles  from  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways  in  good  condition.  Surface  of 
farm,  level  and  rolling.  Acres  in  meadow, 
56;  in  natural  pasture,  70;  in  timber,  6, 
maple,  beech,  basswood  and  hemlock. 
Acres  tillable,  160.  Fruit,  good  apple 
orchard,  also  pears  and  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  grass,  corn,  oats  and  barley. 
Fences,  cedar  post  and  wire,  good  condi- 
tion. House,  new,  14  rooms,  fine  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  bam,  36x85;  cow 
barn  attached,  125x18  feet.  Water  in 
house  and  bam,  fields  watered  by  spring. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $46  per  acre 
or  $55  per  acre  with  tools,  crops,  etc. 
Address  A.  B.  Davis,  4  John  Street, 
Ilion,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF    NEWPORT 

Population  1,490 

No.  483  —  Farm  of  300  acres ;  located 
4  miles  from  Newport  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railw^ay  station,  on  line  of  M.  &  M. 
Ry.;  1  mile  from  school;  4  miles  from 
churches  milk  station  and  milk  condens- 
ing plant;  1%  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 1  mile  from  cheese  factory.  High- 
ways in  fair  condition.    Surface  of  farm, 


rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Aci'es  in 
meadow,  125;  in  natural  pasturr,  150; 
in  timber,  25,  hardwood  and  hemlock. 
Acres  tillable,  125.  Fruit,  25  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  dairying  and  grazing. 
House,  2  stories,  with  1%  story  wing, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  one  bam, 
100  feet  long,  good  condition;  hay  bam 
and  horse  barn.  Watered,  house  by  well, 
barns  by  spring,  fields  by  spring  and 
brook.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $7,- 
000.  Terms  to  suit  buyer.  Address  E. 
J.  Spellman,  131  Rutger  Street,  lUica, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  484  —  Farm  of  207  acres ;  located 
2  miles  from  Newport  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  M.  &  M. 
R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school  and  cheese 
factory;  2  miles  from  Catholic  and  Prot- 
testant  churches  and  milk  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  State  road.  Surface 
of  farm,  level.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  200;  in  natural  pasture,  7. 
Acres  tillable,  200.  Fruit,  25  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain  and 
dairying.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  2  stories,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, bam,  90x36 ;  horse  -barn,  26x 
32.  Watered  by  spring.  Unoccupied. 
Price,  $10,000.  Terms,  %  cash.  Adtiress 
Wm.  Fitzgerald,  Newport,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  OHIO 
Population   527 

No.  485  —  Farm  of  170  acres;  located 
9  miles  from  Poland  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  M.  &  M.  R. 
R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  9  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Surface,  rolling; 
meadows,  nearly  level.  Altitude,  1,300 
feet.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  90;  in 
timber,  40,  hard  and  soft  wood;  acres 
tillable,  100.  A  few  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  corn 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  1^  stories,  22x32;  wing, 
16x20;  in  good  condition.  Barns,  one, 
new,  30x48;  one,  44x50;  in  good  condi- 
tion. Watered,  house  and  barns  by  run- 
ning water,  fields  by  springs  and  streams. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
scarcity  of  help  and  poor  health  of 
ow^ner's  wife.  Cheese  factory  on  farm. 
Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  $1,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  for  five  years  at  5%. 
Address  "ugene  Hemstreet,  Cold  Brook, 
Herkimer  Co.,  N,  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 
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No.  486  —  Farm  of  130  acres;  located 
D  miles  from  Hinckley  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  M.  &  M.  R.  R.;  ^ 
mile  from  school;  2l^  miles  from  Meth- 
odist church;  9  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  about  1,200  feet.  Soil, 
partly  «and  and  partly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture,  50;  in 
timber,  50,  small.  Acres  tillable,  80. 
Fruit,  small  fruit  such  as  berries  and 
currants.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wir-?, 
fair  condition.  House,  24x30,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  cow  barn,  34x48; 
horse  barn,  24x30;  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered, house  and  barn  by  running  water, 
fields  -by  brooks.  West  Canada  Creek 
bounds  west  side  of  farnck  Occupied  by 
owner.    Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 


and  ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $2,000. 
Terms,  Mt  cash.  Address  Corneliua 
Flansburg,  Ohio,  N.  Y. 


TOWN    OF    WABBEN 

Population  1,071 

No.  ^7  —  Farm  of  107  acres ;  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Warren  P.  O.  and 
Richfield  Springs  station,  on  line  of  D., 
L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Loamy  soil,  adapted  to 
general  farming  and  stock  raising.  Some 
fruit;  25  acres  timber;  40  acres  meadt>w; 
50  acres  tillable.  House,  barns  and  out- 
buildings sufiicient  for  farm  and  in  good 
repair.  Well  watered.  Fairly  fenced. 
Price,  $2,400.  Margaret  Crouse,  owter, 
Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  Owner 
will  rent  with  option  to  buy. 


JEFFERSON    COUNTY 

Area,  1,868  square  miles.  Population,  80,382.  Annual  precipitation,  40.38  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  48.2°.    Number  of  farms,  5,778.    County  seat,  Watertown. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  bounded  on  the  north- 
west by  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  on  the  west  by  Lake  Ontario.  The  Black  and 
Indian  Rivers  traverse  the  county  affording  abundant  water  power  which  has  not 
yet  been  very  greatly  developed. 

The  surface  is  diversified  with  gentle  undulations,  abrupt  terraces  and  deep 
ravines.  Along  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  the  soil  is  the  same 
gravelly  alluvium  found  near  the  shore  of  the  other  lake  counties.  Further  inland 
the  surface  is  generally  level  or  gently  undulating.  On  the  second  level*  ranging 
from  600  to  900  feet  above  the  lake  the'  surface  is  more  rolling  and  the  soil  becomes 
a  rich,  clay  loam.  Southeast  of  this,  and  extending  into  Lewis  County,  the  surface 
is  hilly  and  diversified  with  deep  ravines  and  abrupt  terraces.  Clay  loam  soil 
still  predominates,  but  much  black  loam  is  found.  A  large  part  of  the  county  is 
covered  with  forest  in  which  ash,  oak,  pine,  hemlock,  beech,  spruce  and  sugar 
maple  are  found.  The  well-known  Potsdam  sandstone  is  found  in  this  county  and 
also  extensive  deposits   of   iron   ore. 

The  following  crops  were  reported :  Corn,  240,800  bushels ;  oats,  2,050,568  bushels ; 
barley,  80,141  bushels;  buckwheat,  3^,950  bushels;  dry  beans,  15,632.  bushels; 
potatoes,  789,027  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  341,544  tons.  The  value  of  all  farm 
property  is  $40,005,331,  an  increase  of  27.6  pvr  cent,  over  the  census  of  1900.  The 
average  value  of  improved  land  in  tlie  countv  is  $43.13  per  acre.  Domestic  animals, 
dairy  cows,  64,855;  horses,  17,746;  swine,  19,818;  sheep,  12,05&;  poultry,  230,378. 
Total  product  of  milk,  32',881,4S.)  gallons  and  the  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
dairy  products,  $3,287, 0r)().  Tlic  county  is  intersected  and  traversed  in  several 
directions  by  the  R.,  W.  &  O.  railway  lines  and  trolley  lines,  giving  ample  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Watertown,  a  great  railroad  center,  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Watertown  Produce  Kxt'hange,  the  greatest  cheese  market  in  the  United  States. 
Along  the  St.  Lawrence  sliore  are  located  many  large  hotels  and  cottages  which 
accommodate  the  thousands  of  tourists  who  annuallv  visit  the  Thousand  Islands, 
thus  a  great  local  market  is  had  for  all  farm  produce.  There  are  347  district 
schools  in  the  county  witli  academies  at  Watertown  and  Carthage;  168  dairy  stations 
and  factories  furnish  nearby  market  for  milk.  There  are  two  county  fair  societies, 
one  IIolstein-Friesian  breeder's  club,  one  Patron  of  Industry,  three  subordinate 
granges  and  one  Pomona  grange,  all  organized  and  worked  for  some  one  or  more 
agricultural  interest. 

Towx   OF  ALEXANDRIA  R.  D.  1 ;   6  miles  from  railway  station. 

Population  4,2,'»9  on    line  of  N.   Y.   C.   R.    R.;    V,^  miles 

No.  488  —  Farm  of  240  acres;  located  to   trolley    line;    ^4    mile    from    school; 

2A/2  miles  from  Alexandria  Ray  P.   O.,  2\<2    miles    from    churches;     2\i    miles 
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from  butter  factory  and  cheese  factory; 
6  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
State  road.  Several  parks  and  summer 
homes  of  wealthy  people  near  this  farm, 
so  there  is  a  good  market.  The  nearest 
large  village  is  Alexandria  Bay,  located 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  a  great  sum- 
mer resort  for  tourists  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Soil,  clay  and  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  135;  in  natural  pasture,  75; 
in  timber,  30,  elm,  ash,  maple,  etc.  Acres 
tillable,  175  to  200.  Fruit,  some  apples 
and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain 
and  vegetables.  Fences,  stone  wall,  rail, 
post  and  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
20x30,  with  wing,  14x32.  Outbuildings, 
ample  for  size  of  farm.  Watered,  house 
by  water  piped,  barns  by  pump,  fields 
by  springs  and  creek.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Price,  $38  per  acre.  Terms, 
from  50  to  75%  can  remain  on  mortgage 
at  6%,  Address  T.  F.  Kavanaug'h,  Alex- 
andria Bay,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  for 
cash  or  on  shares. 

TOWN  OF  CHAMPION 

Population  2,704. 

*No.  489  —  Farm  of  370  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Copenhagen  P.  O.;  5 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Copen- 
hagen, on  line  of  C.  &  C.  R.  R. ;  V*  mile 
from  school;  %  miles  from  churches; 
butter  factory  and  cheese  factory  on 
farm.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  village, 
Copenhagen,  population  585,  3  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm.  Tolling.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  250;  in  timber,  50,  part  hard 
and  part  soft;  acres  tillable,  320.  Best 
adapted  to  timothy,  clover,  oats  and 
grain.  Fences,  excellent.  3  good  houses 
and  a  cheese  factory  on  farm.  Large 
barn,  in  excellent  condition.  Watered, 
house  and  barns  by  wells,  fields  by 
springs  and  creeks.  1^  miles  from 
Pleasant  Lake.  Will  leave  45  cows,  15 
head  of  young  cattle,  sugaring  tools  and 
farming  tools.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  unable  to  give 
farm  proper  attention.  Price,  $18,500. 
Terms,  $3,500  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5%.  Address  J.  H.  McLear,  agent, 
Gouvemeur,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   CLAYTON 
Population   4,028 

No.  490  —  Farm  of  153  acres;  4  miles 
from  Cape  Vincent  station  and  10  miles 


from  Clayton  P.  O.  This  farm  is  located 
on  CarltoA  Island;  has  1  mile  shore  front 
on  St.  Lawrence  River.  All  fine  farming 
land.  House,  2  stories.  20x40,  with  wing, 
in  good  repair.  Barn,  40x80,  stable  for 
30  cows,  new  creamery  with  ice  house, 
gas  engine  and  feed  mill,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Granary,  chicken  house  and  hog 
house.  Watered  by  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Price,  $75  per  acre.  Terms,  $2,000  cash, 
balance  on  time.  Name  and  address  of 
owner,  F.  L.  Hall,  Clayton,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent  on  shares.. 

TOWN  OF  ELLISBUBO 
Population   3.634 

No.  491  —  Farm  of  179  acres;  located 
W2  miles  from  Pierrepont  Manor  P,  O., 
R.  D.  1 ;  2  miles  from  railway  station,  at 
Pierrepont  Manor,  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  0. 
R.  R. ;  1%  miles  from  school  and  Prot- 
estant churches;  2  miles  from  cheese 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
somewhat  hilly.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  about  600  feet.  Acres 
in  natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  10, 
maple,  beech  and  basswood.  Acres  till- 
able, 113.  Fruit,  2  apple  orchards.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  hay,  oats,  buckwheat 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  barbed  wire. 
House,  14  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, not  modern,  but  in  good  re- 
pair: horse  barn,  26x36;  corn  house, 
12x18;  hen  house,  10x30;  silo,  16x26. 
Watered  by  well  and  cistern.  Reason 
for  selling,  to  close  an  estate.  This  farm 
is  20  miles  from  Watertown,  which  has 
a  population  of  about  26,000;  9  miles 
from  Adams  and  %  of  a  mile  from 
small  school.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms, 
$4,000  down,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%. 
Address  Mrs.  Hibbard,  209  N.  Washing- 
ton St.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    HOUN8FIELD 
Population   2,217 

No.  492  — Farm  of  S9%  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Sacketts  Harbor  P.  O.,  R.  D., 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
&  H.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school;  1% 
miles  from  Methodist,  Episcopal,  Catho- 
lic and  Presbyterian  churches;  1  mile 
from  cheese  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Watertown,  10  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Soil,  limestone  and 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in 
natural  pasture,  4.  Acres  tillable,  85%. 
Fruit,  11  apple  and  2  pear  trees. 
Adapted  to  any  kind  of  crops.     Fences, 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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mostly  wire,  some  rail.  House,  7  rooms, 
in  good  condition.  Barn,  46x52,  stable 
for  18  cows,  in  good  condition;  granary, 
14x18.  Watered,  house,  by  well;  barns, 
by  well;  fields,  by  creek.  This  farm  is 
IVi  miles  from  Lake  Ontario.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  unable  to 
care  for  farm.  Price,  $3,600.  Terms, 
cash.  This  farm  will  carry  18  cows  and 
3  horses.  Address  Seymour  M.  Joy, 
Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

No.  493  —  Farm  of  16  acres;  V^  mile 
from  Sacket  Harbor  P.  0.,  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
^  mile  from  school.  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches ;  2  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Highways,  level 
and  in  fair  condition.  Nearest  city, 
Watertown,  10  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Soil,  sandy.  All  tillable.  Fruit, 
apples,  strawberries,  etc.  Best  adapted 
to  grain,  vegetables  and  small  fruits. 
Fences,  in  good  condition.  House,  24x37, 
new.  Barn,  28x32,  and  large  poultry 
house.  Watered,  house,  by  cistern; 
barns,  by  well.  This  farm  is  %  mile 
from  Lake  Ontario.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  cannot  attend 
to  farm.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  cash. 
Address  Melvin  A.  Lewis,  Sacket  Har- 
bor, N.  Y. 

No.  404  — Farm  of  100  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Sacket  Harbor  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1;  60  rods  from  railway  station  at 
Chamberlains  Crossing,  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  &  H.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school; 
1%  miles  from  Presbyterian,  Catholic 
and  Methodist  churches;  ^  mile  from 
butter  and  cheese  factory.  Highways, 
level,  good  stone  road.  Nearest  large 
village,  Sacket  Harbor,  population,  800, 
1^/^  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or 
highway;  trains  stop  at  crossing  within 
50  rods  from  farm.  Soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  30 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
40;  in  timber,  %,  maple  and  elm.  Acres 
tillable,  85.  Fruit,  16  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats,  barley,  etc. 
Fences,  Wrb  wire,  woven  wire  and  rail, 
in  good  condition.  House,  stone,  12 
rooms,  in  excellent  condition.  Barns, 
storage  house,  25x15;  horse  barn,  30x35, 
for  7  horses;  cow  barn,  for  36  cows; 
silo,  150  tons,  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house,  by  well;  barns,  by  well; 
fields,  bv  well  and  creek.  This  farm  is 
l\^  miles  from  Lake  Ontario  and  Mill 


Creek  runs  through  the  farm.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  other 
business.  Price,  $6,600.  Terms,  one- 
half  cash,  balance  on  mortgage,  5^%, 
Address  R.  W.  Harris,  Sacket  Harbor, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  LORRAINE 
Population    940 

•No.  496  —  Farm  of  130  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Lorraine  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
8^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Adams, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  2  miles  from 
school;  3V^  miles  from  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches  and  milk  station; 
3^/^  miles  from  butter  factory;  2  miles 
from  cheese  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Altitude,  600  feet.  Soil,  gravel  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 50;  in  timber,  10,  mostly  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  100.  Best  adapted  to 
grain  and  potatoes.  Fences,  mostly  wire, 
good.  House,  25x40.  Outbuildings:  horse 
and  cow  barn;  basement  stable,  40x90, 
built  8  vears  ago;  hog  pen,  20x30. 
Watered,  house  and  barn,  by  well;  fields, 
by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$2,750.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  balance  on 
easy  terms.  Address  Geo.  N.  Brown, 
agent,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

*No.  496  —  Farm  of  300  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Lorraine  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
7  miles  from  railway  station  at  Adams, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  40  rods  from 
school;  2  miles  from  Protestant  churches, 
butter  factory  and  cheese  factory;  7 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.'  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  90;  in 
natural  pasture,  150;  in  timber,  60, 
mostly  beach  and  maple.  Acres  tillable, 
175.  Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  corn,  potatoes  and  oats.  Large 
double  house.  Outbuildings:  main  barn, 
30x80,  with  ell,  30x40,  and  3  other 
barns.  Watered  by  windmill.  Trout 
creek  runs  through  farm.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms, 
one-third  down,  balance  on  long  time  at 
5%.  Address  L.  S.  Pitkin,  agent,  Lor- 
raine, N.  Y. 

TOWN     OF    LYME 

Population   1,955 

*No.  407  —  Farm  of  605  acres ;  located 

3  miles  from  Three  Mile  Bay  P.  O.; 
2^2  miles  from  railway  station  at  Three 
Mile  Bay,  on  line  of  N.   Y.  C.  R.  R.; 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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1%  miles  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches;  butter  factory  and  cheese  fac- 
tory; 4  miles  from  the  village  of  Chau- 
mont,  600  population;  a  popular  summer 
resort.  Three  Mile  Bay  Creek  crosses 
this  farm,  thus  furnishing  plenty  of 
good  water.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Watertown,  population,  about 
26,000,  18  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  mostly 
level.  Altitude,  250  feet.  Soil,  clay 
limestone.  Acres  in  meadow,  400;  in 
natural  pasture,  200;  acres  tillable,  400. 
Best  adapted  to  oats,  corn,  hay,  barley, 
potatoes,  clover  and  alfalfa.  Fences,  wire 
and  rail,  good  condition.  House,  10 
rooms,  2  stories,  excellent  condition. 
Outbuildings:  2  large  barns,  with  ell, 
good  condition.  Watered  by  well  and 
Three  Mile  Bay  Creek.  Farm  is  4  miles 
from  Lake  Ontario.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $30  per  acre. 
Terms,  $5,000  or  more  cash,  balance 
5%.  About  40  head  of  stock  in- 
cluded in  above  price.  Address  Ed- 
ward Z.  Anthony,  agent,  Mannsville, 
N.  Y. 

•No.  498  —  Farm  of  1,400  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Chaumont  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches,  butter  factory;  1  mile  from 
cheese  factory.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est city,  Watertown,  population,  about 
.26,000,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface,  level.  Altitude,  260  feet.  Soil, 
clay  limestone.  Acres  in  meadow,  600; 
in  natural  pasture,  800;  in  timber,  100, 
second  growth ;  acres  tillable,  900.  Small 
amount  of  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  oats, 
alfalfa,  barley,  corn,  potatoes,  peas,  buck- 
wheat and  dairying.  Fences,  wire  and 
rail,  good  condition.  New  house,  me- 
dium size,  good  condition.  Outbuildings > 
two  new  tirst-class.  stock  barns,  stables 
and  silos.  Watered  by  well  and  river. 
This  farm  is  located  4  miles  from  Lake 
Ontario.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  to  close  an  estate.  Price, 
$22.50  per  acre.  Terms  to  suit  pur- 
chaser. Good  place  for  colony.  Address 
Edwin  Z.  Anthony,  agent,  Mannsville, 
N.  Y. 

No.  499  —  Farm  of  108  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Chaumont  P.  O.,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  & 
H.    R.    R.;    l^    mile    from    school;    3^ 


miles  from  Methodiflt,  Presbyterian  and 
Catholic  churches;  3^  miles  from  cheese 
factory  and  milk  station.  This  farm  is 
located  on  Cherry  Island,  %  mile  from 
mainland.  Nearest  village,  Chaumont, 
population,  708,  3^/^  miles  distant, 
reached  by  boat  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  nearly  level.  Altitude,  300  feet. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  All  in  meadow  and 
grain.  Nice  trees  along  shores  only  of 
elm  and  oak.  Acres  tillable,  105.  Fruit, 
few  cherry  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
alfalfa,  oats,  corn,  wheat,  etc.  Houses, 
2  moderate  sized  summer  cottages.  Out- 
buildings: basement  barn,  36x70;  hay 
barn,  30x40;  ice  house,  granary,  in  good 
condition.  W^atered,  house,  by  well; 
fields,  by  Chaumont  Bay  all  around  the 
shore.  This  is  an  ideal  summer  home. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
wishes  monev  to  invest  in  manufacturing 
interests.  Price,  $15,000.  Terms,  cash, 
or  $10,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  The  Adams  &  Duford  Co.,  Chau- 
mont, N.  Y. 

No.  500  —  Farm  of  250  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Chaumont  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school,  2  miles  from 
Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Catholic 
churches;  2  miles  from  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Chaumont,  population, 
708,  2  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
300  feet.  Soil,  clay  loam  and  black 
muck.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  natural 
pasture,  220;  timber  cut  oiT  and  ready 
to  clear  up  for  new  land.  Acres  tillable, 
125.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  barley, 
corn,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  in 
good  condition.  No  house.  Barn,  30x60, 
in  good  condition.  Watered,  barns,  by 
well,  with  windmill  pump.  This  farm 
is  %  mile  from  Chaumont  River.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
wishes  to  invest  money  in  manufacturing 
business.  Price,  $20  per  acre.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  The  Adams  Sl  Duford  Co., 
Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

No.  601  —  Farm  of  1,400  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Chaumont  P.  O.;  4 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Chaumont 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.;  IV2  miles 
from  school;  4  miles  from  milk  station; 
%  mile  from  cheese  factory.  Highways, 
good.     Nearest  village,  Chaumont,  popu* 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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lation,  708.  4  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, 300  feet.  Soil,  clay  loam  and 
black  muck.  Acres  in  meadow,  125;  in 
natural  pasture,  800;  in  timber,  100, 
cedar  and  hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  600. 
Best  adapted  to  hay.  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  etc.  Fences, 
wire,'  in  good  condition.  Houses:  one 
new  farm  house,  one  old  farm  house,  in 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  2  large 
dairy  barns,  with  basement  stables,  well 
lighted,  stable  room  for  80  head  cattle; 
2  new  silos.  16x32;  other  ample  hay 
barns  and  outbuildings.  Watered,  house 
and  barns,  by  wells;  fields,  by  springs 
and  creeks.  This  farm  borders  on  Chau- 
mont  River.  Reason  for  selling,  wishes 
to  invest  capital  in  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. Price,  $22.60  per  acre.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  The  Adams  &.  Duford  Co., 
Cbaumont,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  THEBESA 
Popalation  2,036 

*No.  502  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Theresa  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  G.  R.  R.$ 
1  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  1  mile  from  butter  factory, 
cheese  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Altitude,  about  400  feet. 
Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60; 
in  natural  pasture,  40.  Acres  tillable, 
100.  Adapted  to  truck  gardening,  corn, 
etc.  Fences,  good.  House  in  fair  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  1  barn,  30x40; 
granary,  18x22;  hen  house  and  hog  pen; 
good  condition.  Watered,  house,  by  well; 
barns,  by  well  and  spring;  fields,  by 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  in  other  business.  Price, 
$2,500.  Terms,  one-half  cash,  balance  on 
time.  Address  D.  L.  Coe,  agent,  Theresa, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  WATEBTOWN 

Population  1,097 

•No.  503  —  Farm  of  115  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Watertown  P.  0.,  R.  D., 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 


&  H.  R.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  3% 
miles  from  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Epis- 
copal, Methodist  and  Catholic  churches; 
3^>^  miles  from  butter  and  cheese  fac- 
tory; 3^  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, macadam  road.  Nearest  city, 
Watertown,  population,  26,730,  Z^  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  sandy  loam  and 
muck.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural 
pasture,  25;  in  timber,  10,  maple,  hem- 
lock, cherry  and  beech.  Acres  tillable, 
50.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  wire. 
House,  2  story,  25x50,  in  good  condition. 
Barn,  40x80,  in  fair  condition;  hen 
house,  12x40.  Watered,  house,  by  well; 
barns,  by  well;  fields,  by  springs.  This 
farm  is  12  miles  from  Lake  Ontario. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $50  per  acre. 
Terms,  $2,750  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5%.  Address  George  N.  Brown,  agent, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 


TOWN    OF    WORTH 
Population    597 

No.  604  —  Farm  of  lOO  acres,  8  mi'.les 
from  Adams  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1;  100  rods 
from  church.  Highways,  in  excellent 
condition.  Soil,  gravel  and  clay  loam. 
Acres,  meadow,  55;  pasture,  40;  timber, 
5.  House,  16x24.  Barns,  recently  burned. 
Sufiicient  timber  on  place  to  furnish  ma- 
terial for  new  barn.  Watered  by  2  creeks 
and  spring.  Fences,  wall  and  rails,  well 
fenced  all  around  and  cross  fences.  This 
is  a  fine  farm  and  will  be  sold  very  cheap 
on  account  of  loss  of  barns.  Price, 
$1,800.  Terms,  $1,000  down  and  the  bal- 
ance to  suit  the  purchaser.  Has  51  acres 
more  for  sale,  located  IVi  miles  from 
above  described  farm.  Will  sell  all  to- 
gether or  separate.  Land  well  watered 
by  spring  and  running  brook.  Good 
barn,  28x38.  No  house.  Will  take  $20 
per  acre.  Terms,  one-half  down.  Will 
also  sell  store  with  farm,  if  desired. 
Name  and  address  of  owner,  Daniel 
Groves,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Area,  1,288  square  miles.    Population,  24,849.    Annual  precipitation,  36.1 
Annual  mean  temperature,  45.1  .    Number  of  farms,  3,343.     County  seat, 


LEWIS    COUNTY 

.7^  inches. 
Lowville. 
This  county  is  situated  north  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  the  north  central  part 
of  the  state.  It  is  drained  by  the  Black,  Beaver,  Moose  and  Oswegatchie  Rivers. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  broken  except  along  the  Black  River  which  flows  through 
the  center  of  the  county  from  south  to  north.     Along  this  wide  valley  the  soil  is 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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of  a  rich  limestone  formation  and  the  surface  is  gently  rolling  with  some  level 
tracts.  To  the  east  of  those  the  land  rises  in  abrupt  broken  hills  to  an  elevation 
in  some  places  of  1,200  feet  above  the  valley.  The  hills  are  covered  with  forests 
of  sugar  maple,  pine,  spruce,  birch,  hemlock  and  other  trees,  and  are  too  rough  for 
cultivation.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  county  the  hills  are  mostly  long  sloping 
ridges  with  fertile  clay  loam  soils.  Trenton  limestone  is  found  in  parts  of  the 
county.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry.  The  principal  products  are  corn,  37,522 
bushels;  oats,  668,966  bushels;  barley,  41,283  bushels;  potatoes,  627,771  bushels;  hay 
and  forage,  156,063  tons.  Farm  property  reaches  a  total  valuation  of  $16,288,674," 
an  increase  of  24.7  per  cent,  in  the  past  ten  years.  The  average  price  of  improved- 
land  per  acre  is  $28.16.  Farms  report  the  following  domestic  animals:  Dairy 
cows,  36,291;    horses,   8,037;    swine,    12,256;    sheep,  5,225;    poultry,   98,569.     Milk 


market;  an  agricultural  society  which  holds  an  annual  fair;  twenty -one  granges  and 
one  Pomona  grange.    The  production  of  cheese  of  all  kinds  is  very  large. 


TOWN  OF  DEXMABK. 

Population   1,889 

*No.  605  —  Farm  of  194  acres;  located 
2^  miles  from  Copenhagen  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  C.  &  C.  R.  K.; 
%  mile  from  school;  2^  miles  from 
cheese  factory;  75  rods  from  milk  sta- 
tion; 2^^  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village,  Copen- 
hagen, population,  1,000,  2^  miles  dis- 
tant,, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face, rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  160;  in  timber,  30,  mostly 
maple  and  beech,  some  cedar;  acres  till- 
able, 160.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn, 
small  grains,  etc.  House,  9-room,  in 
good  condition,  good  cellar.  Barns,  in 
very  good  condition.  Watered,  house,  by 
well;  barns,  by  running  water.  Price, 
$11,000;  includes  dairy.  Address  J.  H. 
McLear,  agent,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

*No.  506  —  Farm  of  250  acres;  located 
at  limits  of  Copenhagen  village,  Y2  mile 
from  railway  station,  on  line  of  C.  & 
C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  %  mile  from  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  160;  in  natural  pasture,  90; 
in  timber,  30,  maple,  elm  and  hemlock; 
acres  tillable,  220.  Best  adapted  to  tim- 
othy, clover,  corn,  small  grain,  etc. 
Fences,  in  good  condition.  Good  house. 
Barns,  in  good  repair.  Watered,  by  well ; 
fields,  by  springs.  Deer  River  borders 
farm.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  old  age  of  owner.  Price  includes 
dairy.  Price,  $10,500.  Address  J.  H. 
McLear,  agent,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


*No.  507  —  Farm  of  95  acres;  located 
l^^  miles  from  Copenhagen  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  C.  &  C.> 
R.  R.;"  1%  miles  from  school,  churches 
and  cheese  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Copenhagen,  popula- 
tion, 1,000,  l\ii  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Surface,  rolling.  Soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in 
natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  6,  mostly 
second  growth  maple;  acres  tillable,  75. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn,  small  grains, 
etc.  Fences,  in  good  condition.  Ilouse, 
5  rooms,  in  good  condition,  good  cellar. 
Cow  barn,  40x60.  Watered  by  wells. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
old  age  of  owner.  Purchasing  price  in- 
cludes dairy.  Price,  $4,000.  Would 
trade  for  house  and  few  acres  of  land 
near  good  village.  Address  J.  H.  Mc- 
Lear, agent,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

*No.  508  —  Farm  of  277  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Copenhagen  P.  O.;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Copenhagen,  on 
line  of  C.  &  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches  and  but- 
ter factory.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
village,  Copenhagen,  population,  1,000,  2 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  125;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  50;  in  timber,  25,  hard 
and  soft;  acres  tillable,  250.  Fruit,  a 
few  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  tim- 
othy, clover,  oats  and  corn.  Fences, 
good.  House,  in  fair  condition.  Barn, 
large,  in  poor  condition.  Watered,  house 
and  barns,  by  well ;  fields,  by  springs 
and  river.  Deer  River  bounds  farm. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  cannot  give 
farm    proper   attention.      Price,    $6,500* 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Terms,  $1,500  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5%.  Will  leave  30  cows,  all  hay, 
straw  and  fodder.  Address  J.  H.  Mc- 
Lear,  agent,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

•No.  509  —  Farm  of  276  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Copenhagen  P.  0.;  1^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Copen- 
hagen, on  line  of  C.  &  C.  R.  R.;  1% 
miles  from  butter  factory,  cheese  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Copenhagen,  population, 
1,000,  1^  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
loam.  All  tillable.  Best  adapted  to 
timothy,  clover,  oats  and  grain.  Fences, 
good.  House,  good  size,  in  first-class 
condition.  Large  barn,  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Watered,  house  and  barns,  by 
well;  fields,  by  springs.  Near  Deer 
River.  Farm  will  keep  50  cows.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Will  leave  30  cows,  hay, 
straw,  fodder  and  part  of  grain.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire. 
Price,  $15,500.  Terms,  $6,000  cash,  bal- 
ance at  5%,  Address  J.  H.  McLear, 
agent,  Gouverneur,  N,  Y. 

No.  510  —  Farm  of  163  acres;  2  miles 
from  Copenhagen  P.  O.,  R.  D.,  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  C.  &  C.  K.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches  of  all  denominations,  butter 
and  cheese  factory  and  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  State  road.  Nearest  city, 
Watertown,  population,  28,000,  12  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  part  level  and  part  slightly 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  105;  in  nat> 
ural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  25,  mostly 
maple  and  beech.  Acres  tillable,  125. 
Fruit,  60  apple  trees,  plums  and  cher- 
ries. Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  in  fair  con- 
dition. House,  14  rooms,  in  fine  condi* 
tion.  Barn,  42x90,  with  ell,  30x42;  pig 
pen,  16x24;  tool  house,  18x30.  Watered, 
house,  by  well  and  cistern;  barns,  by 
spring;  fields,  by  springs  and  brook. 
This  farm  is  2  miles  from  Deer  River 
and  Pleasant  Lake.  There  is  a  sugar 
bush  of  1,000  trees  on  this  farm,  also 
all  implements  necessary  in  making 
maple  sugar.  Reason  for  selling,  dis- 
solving partnership.  Price,  $8,000. 
Terms,  $.3,000  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  5%.  Tliis  price  includes  all 
stock,  farming  implements,  hay  and 
grain  on  hand.  Address  Rogers  &  Keller, 
Copenhagen,  R.  D.  3,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  DIANA 
Population   2,279 

*No.  611  —  Farm  of  120  acres,  lo- 
cated %  mile  from  Sterlingbush  P.  0. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.;  y2  niile  from  school;  2% 
miles  from  churches;  %  mile  from  milk 
station  and  cheese  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Carthage,  popula- 
tion 6,000,  15  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface,  level.  Soil,  light, 
mucky  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in 
natural  pasture,  45;  in  timber,  8;  acres 
tiljable,  90.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  hay, 
grain,  etc.  Good  fences;  8-roora  house, 
with  woodshed,  in  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered, house  and  barns  by  well.  Barns 
in  good  condition.  Indian  River  borders 
back  end  of  farm.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  old  age  of  owner. 
Price  includes  dairy.  Price,  $3,000. 
Terms,  $700  down,  or  house  taken  in  part 
payment.  Address  J.  H.  McLear,  agent, 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  GBEIG 

Population    807 

•No.  512  —  Farm  of  50  acres;  100 
feet  from  Greig  P.  O. ;  4  miles  from  rail- 
way fitation  at  Glenfield,  on  line  of  N. 
Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.;  200  feet  from 
school;  300  feet  from  Methodist  church; 
1  mile  from  butter  and  cheese  factory; 
4  miles  from  milk  station  and  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  good.  Located  in  vil- 
lage of  Greig,  population  300.  Surface 
of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  800  feet.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in 
pasture,  25.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit, 
apples  and  plums.  Adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  crops.  Fences  in  good  condition. 
House,  8  rooms,  in  fine  condition.  Barn, 
40x60.  Watered,  house,  barns  and  fields 
by  running  water  Tliis  farm  is  1  mile 
from  Black  River  and  4  miles  from 
Brantingham  Lake.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Possession  can  be  given  in  30  days*  time. 
Reason  for  selling,  widow  cannot  conduct 
farm.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  V2  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage  at  5^/^.  Ten  acres 
of  this  farm  is  fiats  which  grow  large 
crops  of  hay  and  is  w^orth  $100  per  acre. 
Address  Henry  F.  W'eber,  agent,  W^eber 
Block,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

No.  513  —  Farm  of  137  acres;  2  miles 
from  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1,  and  railway  sta- 
tion at  Glenfield  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
&  H.  R.  R. ;  ^4  mile  from  school; 
1  mile  from  Methodist  and  Presbvterian 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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churches;  2  miles  from  milk  station  and 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Lowville,  10  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and  part 
hilly.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  timber,  87,  beech,  maple, 
white  ash,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  50.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatoes  and  oats. 
Fences,  good.  House,  small,  in  good 
condition.  Barn,  large,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Watered:  house  by  well,  barns  by 
creek,  fields  by  creek.  This  farm  is  not 
far  from  Black  River  and  Adirondack 
Mountains.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  widow  cannot  attend  to  farm. 
Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
Gertrude  Holmes,  Glenfield,  R.  D.  1, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    HABRISBUBO 

Population    686 

*No.  514  —  Farm  of  112  acres;  lo- 
cated 7  miles  from  Lowville  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
2,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  2  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  cheese  factory;  7  miles  from  milk 
station  and  milk  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, part  State  road.  Surface. of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,000  feet.  Soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  42 ;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  50;  in  timber,  20,  spruce, 
hemlock,  basswood,  maple,  birch  and 
beech.  Acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  apples. 
Adapted  to  grain,  hay,  corn,  potatoes, 
etc.  Fences  in  good  condition.  House, 
6  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
good  barn,  30x40,  with  basement.  Wa- 
tered, house  and  barn  by  running  water, 
fields  bv  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  death  of  owner's  wife. 
Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  $500  cash,  balance 
on  bond  and  mortgage  at  59^  Address 
Henry  F.  Weber,  agent,  Weber  Block, 
Lowville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  IX)WVILLE 
Population   3,875 

*No.  515  —  Farm  of  112  acres;  lo- 
cated W*  miles  from  Lowville  P.  O. ;  1% 
miles  from  railwav  station  at  Lowville, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.;  1% 
miles  from  lowville  Academy  and  other 
schools;  IV2  miles  from  churches  of  all 
denominations,  butter  factory,  cheese 
factory,  milk  station  and  condensing 
plant.'  Highways,  good.  Nearest  village, 
Lowville,  population  4,000,  1%  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.    Surface  of 


farm,  slightly  rolling,  mostly  level.  Al- 
titude, 800  feet.  Soil,  loam  on  top  of 
lime  rock.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in 
natural  pasture,  50;  acres  tillable,  100. 
Adapted  to  general  farming.  Fences, 
good.  House,  6  rooms,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Barn,  large,  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  well,  barns  by  run- 
ning water,  fields  by  running  water.  2 
miles  from  Black  River.  20  first-class 
cows,  some  calves,  hay  and  grain  go 
with  farm  at  price  given.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  is  a  widow  and  a  non- 
resident. Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  1^  cash, 
balance  at  5%.  Address  Henry  F. 
Weber,  agent,  Weber  Block,  Lowville, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  MABTINSBX7B0 
Population  1,546 

♦No.  516  —  Farm  of  18&  acres;  6 
miles  from  Lowville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  5,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  & 
H.  R.  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school;  %  to 
2  miles  from  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
churches;  %  mile  from  butter  and  cheese 
factory;  ^  miles  from  milk  station  and 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  new  -State 
road.  Surface  of  farm,  level  and  some 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  60 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
100;  in  timber,  20,  pine,  spruce,  hem- 
lock, beech  and  maple.  Acres-  tillable, 
160.  Fruit,  good  apple  orchard.  Best 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops.  Fences, 
good.  House,  8  rooms,  in  good  condition. 
Barn,  40x120,  in  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered: house  by  well,  fields  by  springs. 
This  farm  is  2  miles  from  Black  River. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at 
5%.  Address  Henry  F.  Weber,  agent, 
Weber  Block,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

*No.  517  —  Farm  of  107  acres;  5 
miles  from  Lowville  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R. 
R.;  1/^  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
church  and  butter  and  cheese  factory;  5 
miles  from  milk  station  and  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  village, 
West  Martinsburg,  population  200,  4 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level  and  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,100  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40 ;  in  natural  pasture,  60 ;  in  timber,  12, 
mostly  hardwood,  200  sugar  maples. 
Best  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops. 
Fences    in    good    condition.      House,    9 


♦  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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rooms,  in  good  condition.  Barn,  82x40, 
in  good  condition.  Watered:  house  by 
well,  barns  by  well,  fields  by  spring  and 
creek.  This  farm  is  6  miles  from  Black 
River.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$4,000.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  67c-  Address  Henry  F. 
Weber,  agent,  VVeber  Block,  Lowville, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF   NEW  BREMEN 

Population  1,609 

No.  518  —  Tract  of  land  of  67  acres; 
located  1  mile  from  Beaver  Falls  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  L.  B.  R. 
R. ;  1  mile  from  school,  church  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nt»areat  large 
village,  Lowville,  County  seat,  popula- 
tion 2,940,  8  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  This  land  is  partly  wooded  and 
has  never  been  tilled.  Suriace  of  farm, 
level.  Soil,,  sandy  loam.  Best  adapted 
to  potatoes,  grain,  fruit,  pasture,  etc. 
Price,  $500.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser. 
There  is  no  building  on  this  tract.  Is 
suitable  place  for  bungalow;  very  fine 
view.  Address  Clara  S.  Itterly,  Shawnee, 
Ohio. 

TOWN    OF  OSCEOLA 
Population    456 

No.  519  —  Farm  of  182  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Osceola  P.  O.:  12  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Camden,  on  line  of 
A.  W.  &  O.  Ry. ;  1  mile  from  school, 
churches  and  cheese  factory.  Highways 
somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,100  feet. 
Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
50;  in  natural  pasture,  80;  in  timber,  50, 
mostly  second  growth  hardwood.  All 
tillable  except  woodland.  Fruit,  about 
70  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
oats,  barley  and  grasses.  Fences,  board 
and  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  1^/^ 
stories,  18x24;  wing,  18x30,  and  shed, 
lOx.38,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings,  1 
barn,  40x80,  Vj  basement;  barn,  36x40, 
with  cellar;  stone  smoke  and  ash  house. 
Watered  by  springs  and  brook.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  oAvner 
has  other  business.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms, 
%  cash,  balance  on  easy  terms.  Daily 
mail  and  stage.  Address  O.  G.  Cowles, 
Osceola,  X.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  PINCKNET 
Population    806 

*  No.  520  —  Farm  of  82  acres ;  located 
2  miles  from  Barnes  Corners  P.  O.;  7V^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Copen- 
hagen, on  line  of  C.  &  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches;  1^^  miles  from  but- 
ter factory  and  cheese  factory.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  village,  Copen- 
hagen, population  1,000,  7Mi  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,500  feet.  Soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  tim- 
ber, 20,  maple  and  beech;  all  tillable 
except  woodland.  Fruit ,  a  few  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
fruit,  timothy,  clover.  House,  8  rooms, 
in  good  condition.  Barns,  in  good  con- 
dition. Watered,  house  by  well  and  good 
spring  in  cellar,  barns  by  2  wells,  fields 
by  several  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $2,500.  Address  J.  H.  McLear, 
agent,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   WATSON 
Population    757 

No.  521  —  Farm  of  147  acres;  1  mile 
from  Bushes  Landing  P.  O.;  4  miles 
from  Martinsburg  railroad  station,  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C,  Black  River  branch; 
R.  D.  1,  from  Glenfield;  V^  mile  from 
cheese  factory.  Highways,  good.  Soil, 
clay  loam,  good  quality.  Acres  in 
meadow,  about  40;  acres  natural  pas- 
ture, 50;  acres  timber,  60,  maple,  birch, 
cedar,  ash,  hemlock  and  poplar.  About 
50  different  varieties  of  fruit  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  dairying.  Fences,  rail  and 
wire,  in  good  condition.  2-story  house, 
12  rooms,  in  good  condition.  2  barns; 
one,  30x50;  one,  26x62,  with  stone  base- 
ment, in  good  condition.  Watered  by 
well,  spring  and  creek.  Good  hunting 
and  fishing.  Deer  hunting  within  7  miles. 
This  farm  is  4  miles  from  Chase  Lake 
and  ^Vj  miles  from  Lowville.  About  5 
minutes'  walk  to  school;  ^2  niile  from 
Black  River.  The  timber  will  pay  for 
farm.  Fine  trout  stream  running  through 
farm.  There  is  a  blacksmith  shop  and 
milk  house  on  farm.  Price,  $3,700,  in- 
cluding all  farming  tools.  Terms,  % 
cash.  Name  and  address  of  owner,  J.  L. 
Gazin,  Glenfield,  X.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 


♦  Indicates  farm  Is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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LIVINGSTON  COUNTY 

Area,  644  square  miles.  Population,  38,0JJ7.  Annual  precipitation,  36.48  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  50°.     Number  of  farms,  3,298.     County  seat,  Geneseo. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  is  intersected  by 
the  Genesee  Kivcr,  and  is  also  drained  by  tlio  Canaseraga  and  Honeoye  Creeks.  The 
surface  features  show  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  to  be  quite  rough  and  the 
southern  part  generally  hilly.  The  fertile  Genesee  Valley  extends  the  entire  length 
of  the  county  from  the  north  to  south.  It  is  extensively  covered  with  forests. 
1'wo  large  lakes  lie  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  soil  in  the  southern 
part  is  generally  sandy  loam,  while  near  the  center  clay  is  predominant.  Numerous 
salt  wells  are  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  and  have  been  developed 
into  a  great  industry.  The  county  leads  every  other  county  of  the  state  in  the 
production  of  rock  salt.  The  total  valuation  of  all  farm  property  is  $28,698,858, 
an  increase  of  32  per  cent,  over  the  valuation  of  1900.  The  average  price  of  farm 
land  per  acre  is  $39.40,  a  gain  of  about  $5  per  acre  during  the  past  decade.  The 
domestic  animals  reported  on  the  farms:  Dairy  cows,  17,859;  horses,  13,598;  swine, 
13,231;  sheep,  59,794;  poultry,  166,149;  milk  product,  9.161,667  gallons,  and  the 
receipts  from  all  dairy  products,  $787,866.  There  are  fifteen  milk  stations  and 
factories  in  the  county.  Some  of  the  leading  crops  grown  are  corn,  346,^13  bushels; 
oats,  960,346  bushels*;  wheat,  520,775  bushels;  barley,  58,056  bushels;  rye,  69,797 
bushels;  dry  beans,  255,244  bushels;  potatoes,  1,438,699  bushels;  hay  and  forage, 
120,272  tons.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
Erie  and  Pennsylvania  railroads  and  Genesee  Valley  Canal.  These  lines  furnish 
excellent  accommodations  to  the  farmers  in  the  marketing  of  their  products. 
Buffalo,  Kochester,  Elmira  and  other  centers  of  population  furnish  unlimited  markets 
for  all  farm  products.  Mineral  springs  of  great  value  and  popularity  are  located 
at  Avon,  a  state  normal  school  at  Geneseo,  and  planing  mills,  salt  works,  Hour  and 
saw  mills  are  located  throughout  the  county.  There  are  174  district  schools,  12 
granges,  1  Pomona  grange  and  a  Union  Agricultural  Society,  all  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  farmers  of  the  county.  Vineyards  and  orchards  are  being 
developed  with  great  success. 


TOWN   OF   WEST    SPABTA 

Population    772 

No.  522  —  Farm  of  206%  acres;  lo- 
cated 6  miles  from  Dansville  P.  O.,  R. 
D.  4,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D. 
M.  &  D.  L.  &  W.  Rys;  V2  mile  from 
school;  114  miles  from  Free  ^lethodist 
church ;  .1  mile  from  cheese  factory.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  mostly  level.  Soil,  sandy 
loam  and  stony.  Nearly  all  in  meadow 
except  timber  land.  Acres  in  timber,  60, 
oak,  chestnut,  etc.  Fruit  for  family  use. 
Best  adapted  to  beans,  hay,  etc.    Fences, 


wire  and  rail,  good  condition.  House,  11 
rooms,  nearly  new;  bath  room,  acetylene 
gas  lights.  Outbuildings,  nearly  new 
barn  with  basement  and  sheds  attached, 
all  gambrel  roofs  with  running  water  in 
basement  and  sheds;  horse  barn  with 
carriage  room  and  tool  room.  Watered, 
house  by  well  and  ci-stern,  barns  by  run- 
ning water,  fields  by  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling.  111  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $65  per  acre.  Terms, 
part  cash,  remainder  on  time.  Address 
Mrs.  F.  VV.  Miller,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  R. 
D.  No.  4. 


MADISON    COUNTY 

Area,  628  square  miles.  Population,  39,289.  Annual  precipitation,  48.5  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  45.6°.   Number  of  farms,  4,042.   County  seat,  VVampsville. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  touched  on  the  north  by 
Oneida  Lake,  and  Oneida  Creek  forms  its  northeast  boundary.  It  is  drained  by 
Chenango  and  Unadilla  Rivers  and  Chittenango,  Canastota  and  Oriskany  Creeks. 
This  county  la  one  of  the  leading  counties  for  grazing  and  stock  raising.  It  is 
fertile  **nd  productive  and  easily  accessible  to  the  best  markets.  The  farms  offer 
excellent  opportunities  and  give  good  returns  for  intelligent  effort.  In  the  southern 
part  the  surface  is  mostly  hilly,  traversed  by  broad  valleys,  while  in  the  northern 
part  gentle  undulations  and  stretches  of  level  land  prevail.  The  county  is  well 
wooded  and  has  an  abundance  of  pure  water.  The  rocks  which  underlie  are  sand- 
stone and  shale.  The  county  has  quarries  of  gypsum,  water  lime,  iron  ore  and 
excellent  building  stone.     In  the  western  part  gravelly  loam  is  prevalent,  while  in 
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the  aouthem  section  volusia  silt  loam  predominates.  The  soil  in  the  northern 
portion  is  usually  rich,  black  and  gravelly  loam  whereon  are  produced  enormous 
crops  of  celery,  onions,  etc.  The  leading  crops  are  corn,  212,790  bushels;  oats,  712,637 
bushels;  barley,  60,006  bushels;  buckwheat,  111,431  bushels;  potatoes,  619,283 
bushels;  hops,  1,384,508  pounds;  hay  and  forage,  238,578  tons.  Alfalfa  grows 
abundantly  in  the  county.  The  average  price  of  farm  land  per  acre  is  $41.45. 
Domestic  animals  are  reported  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  36,994;  horses,  11,282;  swine, 
7,750;  sheep,  7,602;  poultry,  211,716.  There  were  produced  22,381,370  gallons  of 
milk,  and  the  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products  were  $2,247,721.  Live 
stock  represents  21  per  cent,  of  the  entire  value  of  farm  property  in  the  county, 
making  it  rank  third  in  this  industry.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River;  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western;  West  Shore;  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  and  the  Cortland  &  Northern  railroads;  the  Erie  Canal 
also  passes  through  the  northern  portion.  There  are  199  school  districts  with  high 
schools  and  academies  in  some  of  tlic  larger  villages.  Colgate  University  is  located 
at  Hamilton  and  is  one  of  the  well-known  universities  of  the  east.  At  Morrisville 
is  located  one  of  the  new  agricultural  schools  which  are  contributing  so  much  to 
the  agricultural  power  and  prosperity  of  the  state.  Flour  mills,  breweries,  knitting 
mills,  carriage  factories  and  canning  factories  are  located  in  this  county.  There 
are  seventeen  agricultural  organizations,  thirty-five  miles  of  state  and  county  roads, 
1,273  miles  of  improved  highways.  The  principal  exports  of  the  county  are  hops, 
dairy  products  and  pure-bred  cattle.  The  soil  and  climate  is  especially  adapted  for 
the  production  of  apples  of  the  highest  quality  and  other  fruits  can  l>e  grown  with 
excellent  results. 


TOWN   OF  BBOOKFIELD 
Population  2,403 

♦No.  523  —  Farm  of  335  acres;  lo- 
cated Ml  nciile  from  Bridgewater  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
and  U.  V.  R.  R.;  Mi  niile  from  school; 
1  mile  from  churches.  Highways,  level 
and  good.  Nearest  village,  Bridgewater, 
population  about  300.  Surface,  level, 
except  pasture.  Soil,  mostly  river  bot- 
tom. Acres  in  meadow,  100;  natural 
pasture,  80;  timber,  15,  all  kinds;  acres 
tillable,  200.  Fruit,  apples  and  pears. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  etc.  Fences, 
board  and  wire,  good.  3  good  houses,  1 
larger  than  the  others.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  135x40,  for  fancy  horses;  horse 
barn  with  enclosed  sheds  for  work 
horses;  cow  barn  and  two  silos,  110x40; 
other  outbuildings.  Watered  by  springs, 
streams  and  Unadilla  River,  which  runs 
through  farm.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an  estate. 
Race  course  on  farm,  which  is  within 
easy  distance  of  Utica  by  State  road  or 
railroad.  Price,  $22,000.  Terms,  reason- 
able. Address  Clinton  Noble,  attorney, 
West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

No.  524  —  Farm  of  112  acres;  situated 
1  mile  from  North  Brook  field  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. ; 
R.  D.  Soil,  very  productive  and  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.    Acres  tillable, 


90;  acres  timber,  20.  500  sugar  maple 
trees;  30  bearing  apple  trees.  House,  10 
rooms,  2  stories,  in  good  repair.  Modern 
barns  with  basement  and  cement  floors. 
Watered  by  running  springs  and  brook; 
concrete  reservoir  which  holds  100  bar- 
rels is  piped  to  house  and  barn.  Well 
fenced.  There  are  3  acres  of  alfalfa  1 
year  old  and  1  acre  2  years  old  from 
which  ow^ner  had  3  crops  this  season. 
Schools,  churches,  stores,  milk  station  at 
North  Brookfield,  1  mile  distant.  Price, 
$5,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address  W.  T. 
Squires,  North  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 

No.  625  —  Farm  of  125  acres ;  situated 
%  mile  from  North  Brookfield,  on  D., 
L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  R.  D.  from  North  Brook- 
field. 90  acres  tillable;  30  acres  timber. 
Soil,  very  productive.  Adapted  to  hops, 
stock  raising,  hay  and  grain.  Good 
fences.  Spring  and  brook  water.  Barn, 
34x50,  in  good  condition.  No  house. 
Large  pond  of  pure  spring  water  on  farm 
from  which  $400  to  $500  worth  of  ice  is 
sold  each  year.  Taxos  in  Town  of  Brook- 
field very  low.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms, 
easv.  Address  W^  T.  Squires,  North 
Brookfield,  N.  Y. 

No.  526  —  Farm  of  96  acres;  located 
2^2  miles  from  Loonardsville  P.  O. ;  21^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Leonards- 
ville,  on  line  of  Unadilla  Valley  R.  R.; 
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%  mile  from  school;  2^  miles  from 
Baptist  and  Methodist  churches;  2^ 
miles  from  milk  station;  14  miles  from 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  ^/^  good, 
^2  hilly.  Nearest  city,  Utica,  popula- 
tion 75,000,  25  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  or  highway.  -Surface  of  farm,  hilly, 
but  good  to  work.  Soil,  part  loam,  part 
clay  and  gravel.  Acres  in  meadow,  50; 
in  natural  pasture,  46 ;  acres  tillable,  75. 
Fruit,  a  few  apple  trees  in  bearing,  10  or 
12  young  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
oats,  corn,  potatoes,  turnips  and  fruit. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  w^ire,  cedar  posts, 
in  go.)d  conditio- .  House,  upright,  20x 
24;  wing,  10x18;  back  wing,  18x24. 
Barn,  24x54,  with  12x54  leanto  on 
south  also  leanto  24x30  with  basement; 
grain  silo,  14x24;  milk  house  and  ice 
house.  Watered,  house,  by  well;  barns, 
by  spring;  fields,  by  brook  and  pond. 
li/>  miles  from  Unadilla  river.  Sufficient 
timber  on  ground  to  build  an  addition 
to  barn,  24x28,  and  hay  in  stock  to  fill 
it.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, owner  -is  unable  to  w^ork  farm. 
Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  %  cash,  balance 
on  bond  and  mortgage.  Address  Eli  S. 
Brand,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

No.  626V2  —  Farm  of  120  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Brookfield  P.  0.;  3 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Brookfield, 
on  line  of  D.,  L.*&  W.  R.  R.;  25  rods 
from  school;  2  miles  from  churches;  2 
miles  from  milk  station;  3  miles  from 
condensing  plant.  Higijways,  some  hills, 
but  good.  Nearest  vil>ige,  Brookfield, 
population  450,  2  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in 
natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  10, 
hard  wood  and  hemlock;  acres  tillable, 
100.  Plenty  of  fruit.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  corn,  oats,  barley  and  hops.  Fences, 
wire.  House,  ly^  stories,  8  rooms,  in 
good  condition.  Basement  barn,  54x36; 
hop  house,  20x40;  hog  pen,  18x12;  hen 
house,  12x12.  Watered,  house  by  well; 
barns  and  fields,  by  running  water.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced age  of  owner.  Price,  $3,r)00. 
Terms,  easy.  Address  D.  E.  Gray,  Brook- 
field, Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

No.  527  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
21/^  miles  from  Brookfield  P.  O.;  3  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Brookfield,  on 
line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  Vj  mile  from 
school;  2V2  miles  from  churches  of  vari- 
ous denominations;  2Vj  miles  from 
cheese  factory;  3  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion;   10   miles    from   condensing   plant. 


Highwavs,  good.  Nearest  city,  Utica, 
population,  75,000.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  35;  in  timber, 
25,  hard  wood  and  hemlock;  acres  till- 
able, 75.  Fruit,  apples  and  pears,  good 
orchard.  Adapted  to  all  crops  grown  in 
this  climate.  Fences,  mostly  wire. 
House,  good  farm  house,  8  rooms.  Base- 
ment barn,  22x50;  hop  house,  20x40; 
hog  pen.  Watered,  house,  by  well ;  fields, 
by  plenty  of  running  water;  2  miles 
from  small  lake.  One  of  the  best  hop 
farms  in  this  locality.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  This  farm  is  M  mile  from 
stage  and  telephone  line.  Price,  $2,500. 
Terms,  easy.  Address  D.  E.  Gray,  Brook- 
field, Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No.  528  —  Farm  of  118  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  North  Brookfield  P.  0. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &, 
W.  R.  R.,  1  mile  from  school  and  Prot- 
estant churches,  2^  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  somewhat 
hilly  but  in  good  condition.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,400 
feet.  Soil,  clay  and  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  58;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in 
timber,  40,  hemlock,  birch,  beech  and 
basswood.  Acres  tillable,  58.  Fruit, 
cherries,  apples  and  pears.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire 
and  board,  fair  condition.  House,  12 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
horse  barn,  wood  and  wagon  houses,  good 
condition;  cow  barn,  poor  condition. 
Watered  by  well,  brooks  and  spring. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $3,100. 
Terms,  two-thirds  cash.  Address  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Beney  or  Miss  V.  M.  Larkin, 
EarlviUe,   N.   Y. 

No.  529  —  Farm  of  130  acres;  located 
3^2  miles  from  North  Brookfield  P.  0., 
3^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Hub- 
bardsville,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R., 
IMi  miles  from  achool,  churches  and 
cheese  factory,  3  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,500  feet.  Soil,  clay 
and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  60;  in  timber,  20,  mostly 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  80.  A  few  fruit 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  5  rooms,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings: large  barn,  horse  barn  with 
leanto,  fair  condition.  Watered  by 
spring.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  living  in  town,  cannot  at- 
tend  to   farm.     Price,    $2,000.      Terms, 
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cash  preferred,  would  take  two-thirds 
down.  Address  Mrs.  H.  E.  Beney  or 
Miss  V.  M.  Larkin,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CAZENOVIA 
Population   3,687 

No.  530  —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  railway  station  at  New 
Woodstock,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.,  R.  D.  route;  '/4  mile  from  school; 
2  miles  from  Protestant  churches,  butter 
factory,  cheese  factory  and  milk  station; 
7  miles  from  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  large  viliagb, 
Cazenovia,  8  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Soil,  gravel 
and  slate.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in 
natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  40,  beech 
and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears  and  plums.  Best  adapted 
to  grass,  potatoes,  cabbage,  corn  and 
oats.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  12  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings in  fair  condition.  Watered  by 
well,  springs  and  brooks.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  For  price  and  terms,  address 
Wm.  Durfee,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

No.  531  —  Farm  of  23  acres ;  located 
2%  miles  from  New  Woodstock  P.  O., 
R.  D.  3,  from  Cazenovia,  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Balling,  on 
line  of  Chenango  branch  of  VV.  S. 
R.  R.,  ^/^  mile  from  school,  2%  miles 
from  churches,  butter  factory,  cheese  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Highway,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Cazenovia,  4  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling,  level  and  hilly.  Soil, 
gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  14;  in 
natural  pasture,  8;  in  timber,  1,  bass- 
wood,  maple,  young.  Acres  tillable,  14. 
Fruit,  apples,  plums,  currants  and  ber- 
ries. Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  pota- 
toes, cabbage  and  celery.  Fences,  mostly 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  35x16,  1^ 
stories,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  nearly  new,  26x36;  silo,  granary, 
hen  house.  Watered  by  cistern,  spring 
and  stream.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
living  in  town.  Price,  $2,000,  including 
tools.  Terms,  one-half  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  L.  Henry  Judd,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

No.  532  —  Farm  of  180  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  New  Woodstock  P.  O., 
R.   D.    1.   and    railwav   station,   on   line 


of  E.  C.  &  N.,  a  branch  of  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.,  1%  miles  from  High  School,  Prot- 
estant churches,  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station,  3  miles  from  milk  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  part  hilly  and  part 
level.  Nearest  large  village,  Cazenovia, 
6  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, 1,300  feet.  Soil,  loam,  some 
stone.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural 
pasture,  60;  in  timber,  20,  largely  sec- 
ond growth  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  125. 
Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  bar- 
ley, corn,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  hay. 
Fences,  mostly  wire,  nearly  all  in  good 
condition.  House,  31x24,  with  wing, 
14x18,  2  stories,  large  enough  for  two 
families,  good  condition.  Outbuildings; 
basement  cow  barn,  120x30;  horse  barn, 
wagon  shed,  silo,  granary,  grain  or  hay 
barn,  hen  house,  16x60,  built  two  years. 
Watered,  house,  by  cistern;  barns,  by 
running  water  and  well;  fields,  by 
springs  and  creek.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants  to  give 
up  farming.  Price,  $65  per  acre.  Terms, 
one-half  cash.  Address  E.  L.  Buell, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y'. 

TOWN    OF    DERUYTEB 
Population   1,196 

•No.  533  —  Farm  of  260  acres;  2  miles 
from  Sheds  P.  O.  and  railway  station,  on 
linj  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;  ^  mile 
from  school;  2  mile's  from  Methodist 
church  and  2^  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  fair.  Nearest  village,  George- 
town, 4  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
gravel  loam.  2  acres  alfalfa,  75  acres 
timber  and  300-tree  sugar  bush.  Acres 
tillable,  140.  Fruit,  IQO  apples  and  some 
small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  dairying 
and  general  farming.  Fences,  g(X)d. 
House,  12  rooms,  in  good  condition. 
3  barns,  shop,  wagon  shod,  hen  house, 
granary  and  silo.  Watered,  house,  by 
well;  barns,  by  running  water.  Occu* 
pied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  wants 
smaller  farm.  Price,  $6,500.  Terms, 
$3,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Thia 
price  includes  cattle,  horses  and  farming 
implements  on  the  farm.  Address  J.  H. 
Fort,  agent,  Stone  Building,  Oneida, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN'    OF   EATON 
Population   2,417 

No.  534 — Farm  of  200  acres;  2% 
miles  from   Eaton  P.  O.;   3  miles  from 
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Eaton  Btation,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  & 
W.  R.  R.;  R.  D.  Highways,  in  fair 
condition.  Adapted  to  corn,  potatoes, 
dairying  and  grain.  Acres  in  meadow, 
75;  tillable,  150;  25  acres  in  timber; 
250  sugar  maples;  3  acres  of  bearing 
apples.  Watered  bv  well,  springs  and 
brooks.  1% -story  house.  Large  barn, 
silo  and  other  outbuildings.  This  farm 
borders  on  Bradley  Brook  reservoir  and 
is  %  mile  from  Hatches  Lake,  which  is 
a  summer  resort.  Price,  $8,500.  Terms, 
reasonable.  Owner  will  rent  on  shares; 
will  also  hire  young  man  with  small 
family  by  the  year.  Address  Lewis 
Hopkins,  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  R,  D. 

*No.  535  —  Farm  of  90  acres;  1  mile 
from  Pratts  P.  O.  and  railway  station, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  churches;  %  mile  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Surface 
of  farm,  level  and  rolling.  Soil,  black 
loam.  Acres  in  timber,  12.  Acres  till- 
able, 80.  Fruit,  small  orchard  plums, 
cherries  and  pears.  Best  adapted  to 
dairying  and  general  farming.  House, 
14  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, main  barn,  40x50;  horse  barn, 
23x37;  tool  house,  40  feet  long;  hog  and 
hen  house:  concrete  stable.  Watered, 
house,  by  well;  fields,  by  spring  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  loss  of  family.  Price,  $2,100. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  J.  H.  Fort,  agent,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

No.  536 — Farm  of  160  acres;  2  miles 
from  Eaton  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1,  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school ;  2  miles  from  Baptist 
and  Presbyterian  churches;  2  miles  from 
butter  and  cheese  factory;  2  miles  from 
milk  station;  7  miles  from  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  hilly,  good.  Nearest 
cities,  Syracuse,  30  miles  distant,  popu- 
lation 146,000;  Oneida,  12  miles  distant, 
population  8,000,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  part  hilly,  part 
rolling  and  some  level.  Altitude,  1,500 
feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in 
timber,  20,  mostly  sugar  maple.  Acres 
tillable,  40.  Fruit,  100  apple  trees,  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  etc.  Best  adapted  to 
oats,  corn,  wheat.  Fences,  wire,  fair 
condition.  House,  14  rooms,  in  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  large  barn,  with 
basement  for  40  cows;  horse  barn  and 
stable;    corn   house,   with   basement   for 


hogs.  Watered,  house,  by  well;  barns, 
by  springs  piped  to  barn;  fields,  by 
springs  and  river.  A  branch  of  the 
Chenango  River  flows  through  this  farm. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Tliis  farm  is  2 
miles  from  the  State  School  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Alorrisville,  N.  Y.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price, 
$10,000.  Terms,  part  cash,  balance  on 
time.  Address  J.  £.  Slaught,  executor, 
Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

No.  537  —  Farm  of  30  acres ;  located 
on  Main  street  of  West  Eaton;  3  mile& 
from  railway  station  at  Eaton,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.  Altitude,  1,400 
feet.  West  Eaton  has  a  good  seliool,  3 
churches,  2  general  stores,  post-office, 
hotel,  woolen  manufacturing  plant.  Is 
near  lake  which  is  w^ell  stocked  with 
great  variety  of  fish.  3  miles  from  New 
York  State  School  of  Agriculture,  30 
miles  from  Syracuse,  18  miles  from 
Oneida,  30  miles  from  Utica.  5  acres 
truck  and  fruit  land.  House,  12  rooms, 
bath,  furnace.  For  price  and  terms  ad- 
dress D.  E.  Darrow,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   FEN  NEB 
Population    807 

No.  537%  —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Cazenovia  P.  O.,  R,  D.  1; 
%  mile  from  railway  station  at  Cliit- 
tenango  Falls,  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.j 
M  mile  from  school;  %  mile  from 
Methodist  Episcopal  church;  V^  mile 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good, 
mostly  macadamized.  Nearest  village, 
Cazenovia,  population  2,000,  3  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  mostly  rolKng.  Altitude, 
1,000  feet.  Soil,  gravel.  Acres  in 
meadow,  25;  in  natural  pasture,  30; 
in  timber,  6,  mostly  beech  and  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  70.  I^ruit,  50  apple  trees, 
25  plum  trees,  6  cherry  trees,  2  pear 
trees;  also  %  acre  of  small  fruits.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit  and  dairying.  Fences, 
mostly  wire.  House,  12  rooms,  painted, 
with  blinds.  Barns,  1  30x40,  with  base- 
ment; 1  18x30;  horse  barn,  20x40,  fitted 
with  hay  carrier  and  trark.  Watered, 
house  and  barns,  by  spring;  fields,  by 
2  springs.  Chittenango  Creek  borders 
the  west  side  of  farm.  2  beds  of  black 
gravel,  suitable  for  concrete  work.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced   age  of   owner.     Price,  $3,500. 


•  Indicates  farm  Is  in  hands  of  a^ent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Terms,  one-half  cash,  balance  on  time. 
Address  H.  O.  Turner,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  4. 

No.  538 — Farm  of  65  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Cazenovia  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 ; 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Perry- 
ville,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school  and  Baptist  church; 
3  miles  from  milk  station;  2^  miles 
from  butter  factory  and  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  good.  This  farm  is  20  miles 
from  Syracuse,  reached  by  rail.  Surface 
of  farm  level.  Altitude,  1,600  feet. 
Soil,  sandy  and  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  57;  in  timber,  8,  beech  and 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  57.  Fruit,  orchard 
of  apples,  about  1  acre.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  corn,  grain,  potatoes,  peas,  etc. 
Fences,  new,  barbed  wire.  House,  10 
rooms,  2  fireplaces,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, cow  barn,  with  cement  base- 
ment, good  condition,  horse  barn,  silo, 
hay  barn,  hen  house,  shed,  etc.,  good 
condition.  Watered  by  well,  cistern  and 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health  of  wife  of  owner. 
Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Louie  W. 
Davis,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  GEORGETOWN 
Population    025 

No.  639  —  Farm  of  71  acres;  2  miles 
from  Lebanon;  2  miles  from  George- 
tow^n  P.  O.;  8  milee  from*  Earlville; 
3  miles  from  station  on  Chenango 
branch  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  Vi.  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches;  R.  D.  1 
from  Lebanon;  2  mile  from  butter  and 
cheese  factory;  2  miles  from  high 
school;  10  miles  from  Colgate  College; 
%  mile  from  district  school.  Iligh- 
^'&ys,  good,  partly  State  road.  Nearest 
city,  Syracuse,  34  miles  distant.  Roll- 
ing surface,  southern  slope.  Soil,  loam, 
clay  subsoil.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  nat- 
ural pasture,  20;  timber,  10,  maple  and 
beech.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  100 
cherry  trees,  50  grape  hills,  50  apple 
trees,  all  in  bearing.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatw^s  and 
grass.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  6  rooms,  in  fair  condition. 
House  on  telephone  line.  Barn,  24x36, 
with  basement,  in  first-class  condition. 
Watered,  house  and  barn,  by  well ;  fields, 
by  springs.  Several  small  lakes  and 
reservoirs  from  2  to  5  miles  distant 
from  farm.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wants   to   retire.     Price,   $30   i)er   acre. 


Terms,  one-half  down,  balance  to  suit 
purchaser.  Address  L.  A.  Gustin, 
Lebanon,  N.  Y, 

No.  540  —  Farm  of  205  acres ;  located 
3  miles  from  Lebanon  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  Chenango  Valley 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  churches  ^ 
3  miles  from  butter  factory  and  milk 
station.  Nearest  large  village,  Hamil- 
ton, 8  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 800  feet.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  50; 
in  timber,  55,  hemlock,  beech  and  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  100.  Best  adapted  to 
oats,  peas,  corn  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
wire,  fair  condition.  House,  45x30,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  horse  bam, 
30x30;  grain  barn,  30x60.  Watered  by 
well  and  springs.  Unoccupied.  Price, 
$4,000.  Terms,  one-half  down,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  Fred  B.  Parker, 
Batavia,  N.  Y,    Owner  will  rent. 

town  of  HAMILTON 
Population  3,825 

No.  541  —  Small  country  place  of  about 
2  acres;  located  at  Hamilton  Center;  1 
mile  from  Poolville.  House,  8  rooms, 
fair  condition.  Barn,  in  good  condition; 
also  hen  house.  Fruit,  25  young  fruit 
trees,  nearly  ready  to  bear,  6  or  8  older 
trees,  12  currant  bushes;  also  raspberry 
and  blackberry  bushes.  Price,  $400  cash 
or  $450  on  time.  Address  D.  Gazlay, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  542  — Farm  of  132  acres;  l\^ 
miles  from  South  Hamilton  P.  O.,  on  line 
of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. ;  4  miles  from  sta- 
tion; 1  mile  from  school;  1%  miles  from 
church  and  butter  and  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  hilly,  but  in  good  condition. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Surface,  one-half 
level,  the  remainder  moderately  hilly. 
Soil,  good  black  soil.  Acres  in  meadow, 
50;  natural  pasture,  42;  timber,  40,  beech, 
maple  and  hemlock;  part  of  the  wood- 
land contains  three  or  four  thousand 
voung  maple  trees.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
iVuit,  30  apple  trees,  some  cherry  and 
plum  trees.  Beat  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  12  rooms,  in  good 
condition.  Barns,  basement  cow  barns, 
30x40,  in  good  condition;  horse  barn, 
26x32,  new;  hen  house,  new.  Watered, 
hous<»,  by  good  well ;  Imrns  and  fields, 
by  stream  and  springs;  a  fine  creek  run- 
ning  the   entire    length    of    farm,   good 
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fishing.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  part 
cash,  remainder  to  suit  purchaser.  Ad- 
dress £.  £.  Beekman,  South  Hamilton, 
N.  Y. 

No.  543  —  Farm  of  135  acres;  1% 
miles  from  P.  O.,  R.  D.,  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school  and  churches;  1% 
miles  from  cheese  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion; 5  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village,  Hamil- 
ton, 5  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  some  hilly, 
rolling  and  level.  Good  soil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  30  j 
in  timber,  30,  hemlock,  maple,  beech,  etc. 
Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees, 
20  plums,  6  pears.  Adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  crops.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  cedar 
posts,  good  condition.  House,  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  basement  barn, 
hop  house,  hog  pen,  horse  barn,  hen 
house  and  silo,  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house,  by  well  and  cistern; 
barns,  by  well  and  spring;  fields,  by 
brook  and  spring.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  part  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  C.  D. 
Alderman,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   LEBANON 
Population   1,079 

No.  544  —  Farm  of  234  acres ;  located 
3  miles  from  Lebanon  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y., 
O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  3  miles  from  school, 
churches  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Hamilton,  popu- 
lation 1,800,  6  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface,  nearly  level. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100; 
in  natural  pasture,  100;  in  timber,  34, 
maple  and  beech.  Acres  tillable,  185. 
200  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  grass, 
oats,  buckwheat  and  barley.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail.  New  house.  Barn,  40x50, 
medium  condition.  Watered,  house,  by 
spring;  barn  and  fields,  by  running 
water.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  old  age  of  owner.  Price,  $30 
per  acre.  Terms,  $500  cash,  balance  at 
$500  per  year.  Address  O.  Beebe, 
Lebanon,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y,,  R.  D.  2. 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  545  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  situuted 
IY2  miles  from  Lebanon  P.  O.  and  rail- 


way station,  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R., 
Syracuse  to  Earlville  branch;  R.  D.  2 
from  Lebanon.  Highways,  good.  Acres 
in  meadow,  70;  acres  in  timber,  between 
40  and  50,  mostly  sugar  maple,  some 
beech  and  basswood.  Fruit,  pears,  cher- 
ries, plums  and  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  oats,  com,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas, 
potatoes,  timothy,  clover  and  alfalfa. 
Fences,  board,  woven  wire  and  barbed 
wire.  House,  30x40,  with  wing,  2  stories, 
in  good  condition.  Barns,  one,  40x111.. 
with  25-foot  posts;  an  ice  house;  milk 
room;  a  little  house  for  hired  man;  a 
new  silo;  all  in  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered, hou«e,  by  well,  pump  inside; 
barns,  spring  water,  inside;  fields,  by 
springs  and  streams.  Occupied.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner. 
Price  includes  some  tools,  wagon6, 
machinery,  etc.  Price,  $8,000.  Terms, 
%>  %  or  %  down,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5%.  Address  John  Fisk,  Lebanon, 
N.  Y. 

♦No.  546  —  Farm  of  664  acres;  2 
miles  from  Lebanon  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R; 
2  miles  from  school  and  churches;  1% 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
fair.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
Volusia  and  silt  loam  and  Dunkirk 
clay.  Acres  in  pasture,  300;  in  timber, 
100,  hemlock,  maple,  ash,  elm,  beech, 
bass  wood,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  300. 
Fruit,  few  apples,  plums,  pears  and 
cherries.  Best  adapted  to  dair^'ing, 
grazing,  stock  raising,  etc.  Fences,  wire 
and  board,  in  good  condition.  House,  17 
rooms,  arranged  for  2  families.  Outr 
buildings,  barn,  40x130,  with  gambrel 
roof  and  basement,  60  stanchions  and  4 
box  stalls;  silo,  18x2S;  horse  barn, 
26x40 ;  granary,  26x40 ;  ell  to  main  barn, 
26x36.  Watered,  house,  by  well  and 
cistern;  water  in  barns;  fields,  by  2 
streams.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  widow,  cannot  conduct  farm. 
Price,  $20,000.  Terms,  $12,000  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  This  price  in- 
cludes about  40  head  of  cattle,  7  horses, 
large  quantity  of  tools,  machinery,  etc. 
Address  J.  H.  Fort,  agent,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Xo.  547  —  Farm  of  296  acres;  located 
1^2  miles  from  Lebanon  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  W.  8. 
R.  R.,  Chenango  branch;  %  mile  from 
school ;     1 V^    miles    from    churches   ^rxl 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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milk  etation;  3  miles  from  milk  con- 
densing iplant.  Highways  somewhat 
hilly  but  good.  Nearest  city,  Utica,  35 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surf-ace  of  farm,  level  and  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Soil,  Miami  stony 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,  100;  in  timber,  50,  beech, 
maple  and  hemlock,  first  and  second 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  50 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  grass,  corn,  cab- 
bage, fruits  and  dairying.  Fences, 
w^oven  and  barbed  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  12  rooms,  woodshed  attached, 
good  condition,  also  good  tenant  house. 
Outbuildings,  basement  barn,  silo,  hen 
house,  hog  house  and  milk  house,  all  in 
good  condition.  Watered  by  well, 
springs  and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $7,000.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
Mary  M.  Collier,  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  2. 

*No.  548  —  Farm  of  36  acres;  located 

3  miles  from  Lebanon  F.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  Chenango 
branch  of  W.  S.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school  and  church;  3  miles  from  milk 
station  and  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  hilly  but  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Earlville,  6  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Acres  in  meadow,  21;  in 
natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  5,  mostly 
uiaple,  some  beech.  Acres  tillable,  31. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  corn,  grain  and  hay. 
Fences,  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  10 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  ifair  condition.  Watered  by  spring. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  unable  to 
work  farm.  Price,  $1,000.  Terms,  '/^ 
down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Luther  C.  Loomis,  agent,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   LENOX 

Population  4,8r)l 

No.  549  —  Farm  of  77  acres ;  located 

4  miles  from  Canastota  P.  O.,  R.  D.  7 ; 
2  miles  from  railway  station  at  South 
Bay,  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  cluirches;  2  miles  from 
milk  station;  4  milos  from  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  good.  Surface,  level. 
Noan-^t  village,  Oneida,  population 
S,0()0,  about  .')  niilos  distant,  reached  by 
liit'hwav.  Soil,  Dunkirk  sand  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pas- 
ture,   27;    acres    tillable,    50.      Twenty 


apple  and  12  cherry  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  grain  and  all  general  crops. 
Fences,  wire,  in  fair  condition.  House, 
9  rooms,  nearly  new.  Barn,  room  for 
8  cows  and  2  horses;  good  hen  house, 
pig  pen,  corn  house,  and  wagon  shed. 
Watered,  house  and  barn,  by  wells; 
fields,  by  never-failing  spring.  Oneida 
lake  2  miles  distant.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
another  farm.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms, 
$1,000  cash,  balance  on  long  time.  Ad- 
dress David  K.  Eames,  Canastota, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  7. 

•No.  660  —  Farm  of  203  acres;  2 
miles  from  P.  O.,  R.  D.,  and  railway 
station  at  Canastota  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  &  H.  R.  R.,  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R., 
West  Shore  R.  R.,  and  an  electric  line; 
2  miles  from  high  school  and  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Catholic 
churches;  2  miles  from  butter  factory, 
milk  station  and  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city  Syracuse, 
20  miles  distant,  population  140,000; 
Canastota,  population  3,500,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  425  feet. 
Soil,  clay  and  sandy  loam,  also  muck. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 40;  6  acres  alfalfa,  3  acres  timber 
of  various  kinds.  Acres  tillable,  160. 
Fruit,  small  orchard.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay,  onions  and 
celery.  Fences,  woven,  barbed  wire  and 
rail.  House,  10  rooms,  wood  shed  at- 
tached, in  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
basement  barn,  cement  floor,  32  stan- 
chions and  box  stall;  barn,  30x40,  with 
large  shed  attached;  barn,  30x40,  with 
shed,  22x24;  horse  4>arn,  wagon  house, 
hog  pen,  2  chicken  houses,  2  silos,  all 
in  good  condition.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $12,000.  Terms,  on  ap- 
plication. Owner  will  sell  stock  and 
tools,  if  desired.  Address  Charles  S. 
Hutchinson,  agent,  107  West  Kennedy 
street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

*No.  551  —  Farm  of  75  acres;  4% 
miles  from  Canastota  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  lines  of  X.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R., 
Erie  R.  U.,  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  West 
Shore  U.  R.  and  trolley  line;  %  mile 
from  school.  Highways,  State  road. 
Nearest  large  village,  Canastota,  popu- 
lation 2,500,  4^  miles  distant,  reached 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  nearly 
level.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  tillable, 
over  50.  Fruit,  25  apple  trees.  Adapted 
to  hay  and  general  farming.  Fences, 
wire,  in  fair  condition.  House,  9  rooms, 
in  good  condition.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
24x36;  barn,  12x20;  hen  house  and  hog 
pen.  This  farm  is  2  miles  from  Oneida 
lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  has  another  farm.  Price,  $2,500. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  J.  H.  Fort,  agent,  Stone  Build- 
ing, Oneida,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  NELSON 
Population   1,139 

No.  651%  — Farm  of  192%  acres; 
located  1  mile  from  Erieville  P.  O.;  1 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Erieville, 
on  line  of  N.  i.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school,  Methodist  Episcopal  and 
Baptist  churches,  butter  factory,  cheese 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Erieville,  popu- 
lation 500,  1  mile  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,700  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  70;  in  natural  pasture,  70; 
balance  in  timber,  beech,  birch,  maple, 
hemlock,  basswood;  acres  tillable,  140. 
Fruit,  apples  and  pears.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  potatoes  and  hay.  Fences  good. 
House,  2  stories,  in  good  condition. 
Cow  barn,  basement,  52x80.  Watered, 
house,  by  well;  fields,  by  living  springs. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  too  many  farms.  Price  $26 
per  acre.  Address  N.  E.  Richards,  Nel- 
son, N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

No.  662  —  Farm  of  110  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Erieville  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 
4  miles  from  railway  station  at  Erie- 
ville, on  line  of  Chenango  branch  of 
N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school,  Methodist  and  Congregational 
churches;  %  mile  from  butter  factory 
and  cheese  factory;  4  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  hilly,  but  good. 
Nearest  village,  Cazenovia,  population 
1,800,  7  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  natural 
pasture,  40;  in  timber,  40,  maple,  beech 
and  hemlocic;  acres  tillable,  69.  Fruit, 
30  apple,  3  pear,  4  plum  trees  and  1 
cherry  tree.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain 
and  dairying.    Fences,  wire,  in  good  con- 


dition. House,  12  rooms,  2  stories,  in 
good  condition.  Barn,  50x32,  in  good 
condition.  Watered,  house  and  barn,  by 
well;  fields,  by  springs  and  stream.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
poor  health  of  owner.  Price,  $32  per 
acre.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  balance  on 
easy  terms.  Address  N.  £.  Richards, 
Nelson,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  663  —  Farm  of  1 10  acres ;  located 

2  miles  from  P.  O.,  R.  £>.;  2  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Cazenovia,  high 
school,  seminary,  churches,  butter  fac- 
tory, cheese  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  State  road.  Mail  delivered 
four  times  a  day.  Nearest  large  village, 
Cazenovia  2  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway;  nearest  city,  Syra- 
cuse, population  138,000,  18  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  chiefly  level,  some 
rolling,  eastern  exposure.  Altitude, 
1,600  feet.  Soil,  limestone,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  82;  in  natural 
pasture,  28 ;  timber,  2,  maple,  beech,  elm 
and  white  ash;  acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit, 
7  pear  trees,  70  apple  trees,  2  plum, 
crab  apple,  berries  of  all  kinds,  cur- 
rants and  grapes  for  family  use.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  alfalfa,  corn  and  grain. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail.  House,  large,  19 
rooms,  suitable  for  summer  boarders, 
overlooks  3  bodies  of  water;  Bell  tele- 
plione  in  house.  Barns,  large  hay  barn, 
new  dairy  barn  with  concrete  floors  and 
modern  stanchions,  hogpen,  carriage 
barn,  shed,  large  hop  kiln  and  silo, 
16x25.  Watered,  bj*  new  drill  well; 
pump  in  house;  water  can  also  be  easily 
piped  to  barns;  fields,  by  springs  and 
large  watering  troughs.  Cazenovia  Lake, 
Erieville  Reservoir,  and  Oneida  Lake 
can  be  seen  from  building;  Chittenango 
Falls,  5  miles  distant.  Ihis  farm  has  a 
good  summer  market  for  poultry  and 
eggs,  also  for  truck  gardening  and  milk. 
Large  canning  factory  for  corn  and  peas 
at  Cazenovia.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  poor  health  of 
owner.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  mostly 
cash.  Address  Wm.  H.  Putnam,  Caze- 
novia, R.  D. 

No.  554  —  Farm  of  86  acres;  located 

3  miles  from  Erieville  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;   3  miles  from  churches;  5  miles 
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from  Cazenovia,  a  summer  resort. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  partly  level 
and  partly  hilly.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  till- 
able, 80.  Fruit,  apples,  plums  and 
pears.  Best  adapted  to  grass,  grain, 
oorn,  potatoes  and  cabbage.  House,  1^ 
stories,  8  rooms.  Watered  by  well  and 
cistern.  Outbuildings,  barn,  36x56,  with 
basement  stable  for  20  head  of  cattle, 
13  swing  stanchions,  silo  and  hen  house. 
Barn  watered  by  spring  brook.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$2,000.  Terms,  $750  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  A.  R.  Warren,  Caze- 
novia, N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN    OF    ONEIDA 
Population  8,317 

•No.  65^ —  Farm  of  100  acres;  6 
miles  from  Oneida  P.  O.,  R.  D.,  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  and 
West  Shore  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
5  miles  from  churches  of  nearly  all  de- 
nominations. Highways,  mostly  level. 
Nearest  city,  Oneida,  population  about 
10,000,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  nearly  all  level. 
Soil,  limestone  gravel  loam.  Acres  in 
alfalfa,  25;  in  timber,  6.  Fruit,  small 
old  apple  orchard,  also  plums,  cherries 
and  grapes.  Best  adapted  to  dairying, 
alfalfa,  hops  and  general  farming. 
House,  12  rooms,  small  repairs  needed. 
Outbuildings,  basement  barn,  50x60, 
room  for  25  head  of  cattle;  horse  barn; 
hog  pen;  hen  house,  and  granary,  35x50, 
all  in  fair  to  good  condition.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
lives  elsewhere.  Price,  $3,250.  Terms, 
$1,200  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress J.  H.  Fort,  agent,  Stone  Building, 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SMITHFIELD 

Population    880 

No.  556  —  Farm  of  108  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Canastota  P.  O.,  R.  D.  5, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churclios,  butter  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion;  1  mile  from  cheese  factory;  7  miles 
from  milk  condensing  plant.  Highways 
good.  Nearest  city,  Oneida,  8^  miles 
distant,  population  about  9,000,  reached 
by  nigliway.  Surface  of  farm,  gently 
sloping  to  the  south.  Altitude,  about 
1,400   feet.      Soil,   Miami   loam    (lime). 


Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in  natural  pas^ 
ture,  10;  in  timber,  20,  basswood,  maple, 
etc.  Acres  tillable,  88.  Fruit,  75  apple, 
15  plum  and  10  cherry  trees.  Bfcst 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  clover,  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  cabbage,  etc.  Fences,  woven  and 
barbed  wire.  House,  large,  1%  stories. 
Outbuildings,  hay  barn,  28x62,  with 
basement;  horse  barn,  24x32;  pig  and 
hen  house;  24  swing  stanchions  in  cow 
stable,  new,  concrete.  Watered  by  well 
and  spring.  Oneida  lake  is  8  miles 
from  farm.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  ow^ner  lives  in  Oneida 
and  cannot  attend  to  farm.  Price, 
$5,400.  Terms,  $900  down.  Address  E. 
Emmons  Coe,  Oneida,  N.  Y,  Owner  will 
rent. 

TOWN  OF  STOCK  BRIDGE 
Population   1,485 

No.  657  —  Farm  of  153  acres ;  located 
3  miles  from  stockbridge  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
1;  5  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Oneida  Castle,  on  line  of  W.  S.  and  O. 
&  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  Methodist  church;  2  miles 
from  cheese  factory;  4  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good,  one  hill. 
Nearest  city,  Oneida,  population  9,000, 
6  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  nearly  level,  except  25- 
acre  side  hill,  sloping  east.  Altitude, 
500  feet.  Soil,  limestone.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  25;  in 
timber,  18,  basswood  and  hard  wood; 
all  tillable  except  woodland.  Fruit, 
apple  orchard,  some  cherry  and  plum 
trees.  Adapted  to  all  crops  raised  in 
this  climate,  a  good  dairy  farm.  Fences, 
woven  wire,  barbed  wire  and  stone  wall. 
Two  houses,  one  15  rooms,  one  12  rooms, 
wood,  in  good  condition.  Two  sets  of 
barns;  2  on  basement,  56x36  and  40x30; 
and  two  large  sheds;  hophouse;  store- 
house; hogpen  on  basement;  silo,  12x24. 
Watered,  house,  by  well;  barns,  by  run- 
ning water  in  yard;  fields,  by  springs 
and  wells.  Three  miles  from  Oneida 
creek,  14  miles  from  Oneida  lake.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Two  farms,  could  l)e 
divided,  but  would  not  sell  unless  all 
sold.  A  good  hop  farm.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  unable  to  work  farm  him- 
self. Price,  $50  per  acre.  Terms,  part 
cash,  will  take  mortgage  on  balance. 
Address  N.  I.  Porter,  Oneida,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  2,  Box  3. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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•No.  558  —  Farm  of  140  acres;  2% 
miles  from  Munnsville  P.  O.;  1%  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Pratts,  on  line 
N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  1^  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  hilly.  Nearest  large  village, 
Munnsville,  2%  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  hilly. 
Soil,  limestone  gravel  loam.  Acres  in 
alfalfa,  30;  in  timber,  10,  both  first  and 
second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  120. 
Fruit,  2  acres  apples.  Best  adapted  to 
dairying,  alfalfa,  hops,  etc.  Fences, 
fairly  good.  House,  15  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  basement  barn, 
33x40;  horse  barn  for  6  horses;  hop 
kiln,  30x70;  hen  house;  shop;  smoke 
house;  milk  house;  all  in  fair  condition. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $7,000. 
Terms,  $3,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  J.  H.  Fort,  agent.  Stone  Build- 
ing, Oneida,  N.  Y. 

*No.  659  —  Farm  of  96  acres;  %  mile 
from  Valley  Mills  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
2  and  3  miles  from  several  churches; 
^  mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
fair.  Nearest  city,  Oneida,  population 
about  10,000,  6  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  or  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  al- 
falfa, 20;  in  timber,  6.  Acres  tillable, 
66.  Fruit,  2  good  orchards.  Best 
adapted  to  dairying,  hops,  alfalfa,  and 
general  farming.  Fences,  fair  condition. 
House,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  40x80,  with  gambrel  roof  and  base- 
ment, cement  floors  and  32  stanchions, 
granary,  all  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house,  by  spring  and  cistern;  barns  and 
fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants  to  re- 
tire. Price,  $3,200.  Terms,  $1,000  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  J.  H. 
Fort,  agents  Stone  Building,  Oneida, 
N.  Y. 

•No.  560  —  Farm  of  80  acres;  1  mile 
from  Valley  Mills  P.  O.,  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  O.  &  W.  R.  R; 
^2.  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Oneida,  population 
10,000,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
or  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  nearly 
level.  Soil,  gravel  and  sandy  loam. 
Acres    in    alfalfa,    35;     in    timber,    10. 


About  all  tillable.  Fruit,  120  apple 
trees,  grafted  fruit,  12  pears,  25  cherries, 
20  plums,  1  acre  raspberries;  %  acre 
strawberries.  Best  adapted  to  dairying, 
alfalfa,  hops,  fruit,  corn  and  general 
farming.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  some  rail. 
House,  16  rooms  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, basement  barn,  30x50,  newly 
painted;  barn,  30x40;  barn,  26x34; 
shop  10x12,  in  fair  to  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  well.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $7,000.  Terms,  half  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  J.  H.  Fort,  agent. 
Stone  Bldg.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

•  No.  561  — Farm  of  75  acres;  2  milea 
from  Stockbridffe  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion on  line  of  N.  Y.  O.  &  W.  R.  R. ; 
V^  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches  of  several  denominations;  2 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
mostly  nearly  level.  Nearest  city, 
Oneida,  population  about  10,000,  6  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  nearly  level,  some  roll- 
ing. Soil,  limestone  loam.  Acres  in 
timber,  6,  200  sugar  maples.  Acres  till- 
able, 65.  Fruit,  good  apple  orchard,  25 
plums,  few  pears,  1  acre  black  caps. 
Best  adapted  to  alfalfa,  dairying,  hops, 
fruit  and  general  farming.  Fences,  good. 
House,  11  rooms.  Outbuildings,  cow 
barn,  with  cement  basement;  hen  house; 
silo,  15x24.  Watered,  house  by  running 
spring  and  cistern;  fields,  by  running 
water  in  pasture.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  $2,500  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  J.  H.  Fort, 
agent.  Stone  Bldg.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

•No.  662  — Farm  of  100  acres;  2% 
miles  from  Knoxboro  P.  O.;  3  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Solsville,  on 
line  of  N..  Y.  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  Vi  mile 
from  school;  2^^  miles  from  churches 
of  several  denominations;  3  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Munnsville,  4  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  75*;^  level.  Soil,  gravel  lime- 
stone loam.  Acres  in  timber,  18,  first- 
class.  Acres  tillable,  65.  Fruit,  2-aore 
orchard.  Best  adapted  for  dairying, 
hops,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  corn,  etc.  Fences, 
mostly  wire  in  good  condition.  House, 
big  square  one  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, good  basement  cow  barn,  good 
hop    kiln    and    smaller   buildings.      Wa^ 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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tered,  house,  by  well;  barns  and  fields, 
by  springs.  Unoccupied  at  present.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  J.  H.  Fort, 
agent.  Stone  Bldg.,   Oneida,   N.   Y. 

*No.  663  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  3  miles 
from  Stockbridge  P.  0.,  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  O.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
00  rods  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches  and  butter  factory;  3  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  ^  level, 
some  rolling.  Nearest  city,  Oneida,  8 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  25  acres  side 
hill,  balance  level.  Soil,  limestone  gravel 
loam.  Acres  in  alfalfa,  15;  in  natural 
pasture,  25;  in  timber,  18,  basswood 
and  hardwoods.  Fruit,  apples,  plums, 
pears  and  cherries  sufficient  for  own 
use.  Best  adapted  to  dairying,  alfalfa, 
hops  and  general  farming.  Fences,  wire 
and  stone  wall.  Houses,  one  has  12 
rooms  and  another,  15  rooms,  both  in 
fair  condition.  Outbuilding,  barn,  20x 
30;  barn,  30x40;  barn,  30x50;  barn  30x 
50;  hog  house;  store  house;  hop  house; 
silo,  all  in  fair  condition.  Watered, 
house  by  well  and  cistern;  barns  by 
running  water ;  fields,  by  running  water. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  settle  an  estate.  Price,  $8,750. 
Terms,  $3,750  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
This  price  includes  undivided  interest  in 
27  cows  and  young  stock.  Address  J.  H. 
Fort,  agent,  Stone  Bldg.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

*  No.  664  —  Farm  of  220  acres ;  4 
miles  from  Munnsville  P.  O. ;  3  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Pratts,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  3V^  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  city, 
Oneida,  population  8,317,  7  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling  and  level,  partly 
drained  with  tile.  Soil,  limestone  gravel 
loam.  Acres  in  alfalfa,  70;  in  timber,  7, 
sugar  bush.  Acres  tillable,  210.  Fruit, 
70  apple  trees,  cherries,  plums  and  pears. 
Best  adapted  to  dairying,  alfalfa,  hops 
and  general  farming.  Fences,  good, 
mostly  wire.  House,  13  rooms.  2  tenant 
houses,  all  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, gambrel  roof;  basement  barn, 
36x86;  horse  barn,  32x40;  large  hop 
house;  2  silos;  several  other  buildings, 
all  in  good  condition.     Watered,  house 


by  running  water;  barns  and  fields,  by 
running  water.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  has  other  interests. 
Price,  $14,000.  lerms,  $5,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  J.  H.  Fort, 
agent.  Stone  Bldg.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

No.  665  —  Farm  of  75  acres ;  2  miles 
from  Stockbridge  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  2%  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Munnsville  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  1%  miles  from  Methodist 
church ;  1^^  miles  from  butter  and  cheese 
factory;  3  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Oneida, 
population  8,317,  8  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  or  highway.  Altitude,  1,200  ft. 
Soil,  limest'^Tie  loam.  Acres  in  alfalfa, 
30;  in  natural  pasture,  7;  in  timber,  6, 
maple,  basswood  and  elm.  Acres  tillable, 
62.  Fruit,  76  apple,  10  pears,  17  plums, 
7  cherries,  1  acre  black  caps,  1  acre  as- 
paragus. Best  adapted  to  alfalfa,  dairy- 
ing, general  farming,  etc.  Fences, 
barbed  wire.  House,  12  rooms  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  basement  barn, 
70x40;  hen  house;  ice  house;  silo  and 
wagon  house.  Watered,  house,  barns  and 
fields  by  running  water.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health 
of  o^Tier.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  cash, 
or  credit,  $5,000.  Farming  implements 
will  be  included  if-  party  pays  cash.  Ad- 
dress Arthur  J.  Branagan,  Sr.,  Stock- 
bridge,  R.  F.  D.  No.   1,  N.  Y. 

No.  566  —  Farm  of  84  acres;  1  mile 
from  Stockbridge  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  1  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Valley  Mills 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;'i4  mile 
from  school;  1  mile  from  Methodist  and 
Episcopal  churches;  %  mile  from  butter 
and  cheese  factory  and  1  mile  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Oneida,  population  8,317,  7  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  *Sur- 
face  of  farm,  fevel.  Altitude,  650  feet. 
Soil,  sandy,  gravel.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  26;  in  timber, 
12,  hardwood  and  basswood.  Acres  till- 
able, 68.  Fruit,  150  apples,  20  cherries, 
20  plums,  10  pears,  quinces,  grapes, 
currant  and  other  small  fruits.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farming.  Fences, 
wire,  in  good  condition.  House,  94  feet 
front  in  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barns,  30x24,  40x30,  50x30,  in  good  con- 
dition. Watered,  house,  by  well;  barns, 
by  well;   fields,  by  creeks.     Occupied  by 


•  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $7,000.  Terms  reasonable.  Ad- 
dress S.  D.  Bridge,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 

No.  567  —  Farm  of  132  acres;   1  mile 
from  Munnsville  P.  O.,  R.D.;  1%  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Valley  Mills  on 
line    of  N.  Y.,  O  &  W.  R.  r!;    V4   mile 
from  school;   2^^  miles  from  churches; 
1%    miles   from   butter   and   cheese   fac- 
tory;  1%  miles  from  milk  station;  3% 
miles    from    condensing    plant.      High- 
ways, good.     Nearest  city,  Oneida,  popu- 
lation 8,317,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail    and    highway.     Surface    of    farm, 
level     and     rolling.      Soil,     clay     loam. 
Acres   in  meadow,  35;    in  natural  pas- 
ture, 45;    in  timber,  9,  hemlock,  beech, 
basswood,    maple.      Acres    tillable,    123. 
Fruit,  225  apple,  75   pear,  8  cherry,  3 
plum.     Best    adapted    to    alfalfa,    com, 
oats,     wheat,     potatoes,     etc.      Fences, 
woven    and    barb    wire.     House,    large 
double,    20    rooms,    in    good    condition. 
Outbuildings,   cow   barn,   32   stanchions, 
large    horse   barn    and    carriage    house, 
stone  hop  kiln  and  storehouse,  ice  house, 
hen   house,  hog  pen,  2  silos.     Watered, 
house,    by    spring;    barns,    by    running 
water;    fields,  by  brooks.     This  farm  is 
15  miles  from  Oneida  lake.     Occupied  by 
owners.     Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  an 
estate.     Price,  $9,000.    Terms,    Vt    cash, 
balance  on   mortgage.     Would  also  sell 
stock    to    purchaser    of    farm.     Address 
F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

No.  568  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  1  mile 
from  Stockbridge  P.  O.,  R.  D. ;  1  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Valley  Mills, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  churches;  %  mile  from 
butter  and  cheese  factory;  1  mile  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Oneida,  population,  8,317,  8  miles 
distant,  readied  by  rail  or  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  level  and  sloping. 
Altitude,  300  feet.  Soil,  gravel  and 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in 
natural  pasture,  75;  in  timber,  20, 
maple,  basswood,  hemlock,  etc.  Acres 
tillable,  175.  Fruit,  1,000  apple  trees, 
20  pears,  20  cherries,  10  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  hops,  alfalfa,  wheat, 
oats,  etc.  Fences,  woven  and  barb  wire. 
House,  14  rooms,  in  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  four  barns  in  first  class 
condition,  stable  room  for  40  head  of 
cattle,  silos,  milk  house,  hen  house,  hog 


pen,  ice  house  and  hop  hou-se.  Wa- 
tered, house  and  barns,  by  running 
spring  water;  fields,  by  brooks  and 
springs.  This  farm  is  15  miles  from 
Oneida  lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  wishes  to  retire.  Price, 
$20,000.  Terms,  V*  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  J.  E.  Quackenbush, 
Valley  Mills,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent 
with  option  to  buy. 

TOWN    OF    SULLIVAN 
Population   3,367 

No.  569  —  Farm  of  144  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Chittenango  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
1;  2  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Blakeslee,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R., 
or  4^4  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Chittenango,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
2^4  miles  from  school,  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches;  %  mile  from  butter 
factory;  2  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  somewhat  hilly,  but  usually 
good.  Nearest  cities,  Oneida,  10  miles 
distant,  and  Syracuse,  16  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  hilly,  rolling  and  level,  no  stone. 
Soil,  limestone.  Acres  in  meadow,  100; 
in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  4, 
cedar,  maple  and  basswood.  Acres  till- 
able, 120.  Fruit,  plums,  cherries,  cur- 
rants, grapes  and  a  fine  young  orchard 
of  130  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
oats,  peas,  com,  wheat,  potatoes  and 
alfalfa.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  26x40,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings,  barn,  125x26;  barn,  36x40; 
hog  house,  hen  house  and  tool  house. 
Watered,  house  and  barns,  by  springs; 
fields,  by  creek.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  $2,000  cash.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  Kate  W.  Cook,  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

*No.  670 — Farm  of  150  acres;  2  miles 
from  Bridgeport  P.  O.;  9  miles  from 
Syracuse  railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  &  H.  R.  R.  and  other  lines;  2  miles 
from  school  and  churches;  creamery  on 
the  farm.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Syracuse,  .population  137,249,  9 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Soil,  good  produc- 
tive land.  Acres  tillable,  125.  Fruit, 
few  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
etc.  Houses,  1  9-room  house,  few  minor 
repairs  needed,  also  7-room  cottage  on 
lake  shore  of  Oneida  lake.    Outbuildings, 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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large  barn  with  stanchions  for  24  head 
cattle,  carriage  house,  poultry  house,  100 
feet  long,  silo.  Watered,  house,  by  well; 
barns,  by  force  pump  and  engine;  fields, 
by  Oneida  lake  and  Chittenango  creek. 
This  farm  lias  a  fine  frontage  on  Oneida 
lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  other  business.  Price, 
$8,500.  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  J.  H.  Fort,  agent, 
Stone  Building,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


•  v^ 


Xo.  571  — Farm  of  112%  acres  at 
Chittenango  P.  0. ;  3  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Chittenango  station  lines  of 
N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.,  West  Shore  R.  R., 
Oneida  Railway  trolley;  Va.  mile  from 
school;  V4  mile  from  churches  of  several 
•denominations;  3  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  excellent.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Chittenango,  population  678.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Acres  in  alfalfa, 
50.  Fruit,  small  orchard,  also  plums, 
pears  and  peaches  -suflicient  for  home 
use.  Best  adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn, 
.wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  etc. 
Fences  in  good  condition.  House,  brick, 
11  rooms.    Outbuildings,  basement  barn 


with  cement  stables,  horse  barn,  hay 
barn  and  other  buildings,  all  in  good 
condition.  Watered,  house,  by  well; 
barns,  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
stream.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price,  $100 
per  acre.  Terms,  $5,000  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  J.  H.  Fort,  agent, 
Stone  Building,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

*No.  572 — Farm  of  15  acres;  located 
in  Chittenango,  P.  0.;  3  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Chittenango  Station,  on 
lines  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  and  Oneida 
trolley;  %  mile  from  school;  i/^  mile 
from  churches  of  several  denominations. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village,  Chit- 
tenango, population  678.  Surface  of 
farm,  half  level,  half  wooded  hill. 
Fruit,  young  orchard  and  some  grapes. 
Best  adapted  for  a  country  residence. 
House,  colonial  style,  16  rooms,  with 
toilet,  bath  and  furnace.  Outbuildings, 
fine  large  barn,  also  tenant  house.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ha«  other  interests.  Price,  $10,000. 
Terms,  reasonable.  Address  J.  H.  Fort, 
agent.  Stone  Building,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


MONROE    COUNTY 

Area,  721  square  miles.  Population,  283,212.  Annual  precipitation,  37.5  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  49.0°.    Number  of  farms,  5,971.    County  seat,  Rochester. 

This  county  lies  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  considered  the  richest  agricultural  county  in  the  state.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Genesee  River  which  flows  northward  and  enters  the  lake 
seven  miles  north  of  Rochester.  The  county  is  also  well  drained  by  several  other 
streams  and   creeks. 

The  surface  is  nearly  level;  clay  loam  soil  predominates  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  county  and  a  rich  gravelly  loam  is  found  in  the  valleys  drained  by  the 
Irondequoit  and  Genesee  Rivers.  Eighty-nine  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  land 
area  is  improved.  Tliere  are  extensive  deposits  of  gypsum,  iron  ore,  water  lime  and 
Medina  sandstone  in  the  county.  It  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  apples  and 
wheat,  second  in  peaches  and  potatoes,  third  in  currants,  beans,  barley  and  oats 
and  fourth  in  strawberries  and  raspberries.  The  principal  crops  are  corn,  779,032 
bushels;  oats,  1,385,560  busliels;  wheat,  866,903  bushels;  barley,  73,960  bushels; 
rye,  101,568  bushels;  dry  beans,  241,502  bushels;  potatoes,  2,796,728  bushels;  hay 
and  forage,  97,959  tons.  The  average  size  of  farms  is  64 1^  acres.  The  total  valua- 
tion of  farm  properly  is  $59,764,614,  an  increase  in  value  of  49.3  per  cent,  during 
the  past  ten  years.  *  The  average  value  of  land  per  acre  is  $87.92,  an  increase 
of  $23.80  during  the  last  decade.  The  value  of  improved  land  is  $113.88  per  acre. 
Domestic  animals  are  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  17,198;  horses,  20,639;  swine,  21,786; 
sheep,  30,700;  poultry,  300,139;  production  of  milk,  8,702,188  gallons.  The  value 
of  all  dairy  products  is  $733,397.  Rochester  and  Buffalo  furnish  unlimited  markets 
for  the  produce  of  the  farmers.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Erie  Canal  (now 
being  enlarged  into  a  barge  canal),  by  three  linos  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  also  the  West  Shore;  BufTalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg;  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Lehigh  Valley  railroads  and  two  branches  of  the  Erie  railroad. 
Trolley  lines  o^^tond  in  all  directions  from  Rochester,  a  city  of  218,149  inhabitants. 

Monroe  is  noted  the  country  over  for  its  nurseries.    It  grows  annually  an  immense 

*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  and  roal  estate  dealer. 


Fig.  134. —  HouBE  on  Faru  No.  571,  Town  of  Sii-livan,  Madison 
County. 


Fig.  135. —  Hilltop  View  of  Chittenanqo  Valley,  Madison  Cols- 
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quantity  of  seeds,  plants  and  trees.  There  are  200  district  schools,  excellent  high 
schools  in  villages  and  towns  with  a  state  normal  school  located  at  Brockport. 
There  are  115  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  1,077  miles  of  improved  highways. 
Twenty-six  agricultural  organizations  are  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 


TX)WN  OP  CLABKSON 
Population   1,549 

No.  573  —  Farm  of  120  acres;  3  miles 
from  Ckwkson  P.  C,  R.  D.  19;  2  miles 
from  station  of  Brockport,  on  line  of 
the  Falls  branch  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.  R.;  M  mile  from  district  school; 
2  miles  from  State  Normal  school  and 
high  schools  and  7  churches  of  all  de- 
nominations; 3  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory; 2  miles  from  canning  factory. 
Good  earth  roads,  level;  State  road  to 
be  built  soon.  Nearest  village,  Brock- 
port, population  4,000,  distant  2  miles; 
by  trolley  %  mile  from  farm.  Surface, 
south  half  sloping  north,  north  half, 
level.  Altitude,  about  550  feet.  Soil, 
clay  loam,  first-class.  No  waste  land. 
Has  17  acres  of  timber,  largely  young 
growth  beech,  maple  elm  and  basswood. 
Acres  tillable,  102.  Has  50  old  apple 
trees,  391  apple  trees  4  years  old,  3 
pear  trees,  1  plum,  3  cherries,  1  quince, 
currants  and  raspberries  in  garden,  5 
black  walnut  trees.  Land  is  best 
adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  oats,  beans, 
barley,  cabbage,  hay,  or  any  crops 
grown  in  this  climate.  Fences,  stone, 
with  wire  above,  and  woven  wire,  in 
fair  condition.  Stone  house,  with  frame 
wings,  14  rooms,  good  condition,  suit- 
able for  one  or  two  families.  Gambrel 
roof  barn,  40x95,  sheds,  20x70  and 
16x40.  Cornhouse  and  hog  and  hen 
house,  20x40,  2  stories,  all  matched  and 
painted,  in  good  condition.  House  has 
well  and  2  cisterns;  barn  has  well, 
never  dry;  fields  have  springs;  Lake 
Ontario  8  miles  away.  Prefer  to  sell 
stock,  teams,  tools  and  standing  crops. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wishes  to  move  to  warm  climate. 
Price,  $160  per  acre.  Terms,  can  be 
arranged.  Address  A.  D.  McBain,  Clark- 
son,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  MENDON 
Population  2,754 

•No.  674  —  Farm  of  155  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Mendon  P.  O.;  1^ 
miles  from  railroad  station  at  Railroad 
Mills,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R. ; 
%  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  Cath- 


olic and  Protestant  churches;  1%  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Rochester,  11  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Altitude,  600  ft.  Soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 10;  in  timber,  20,  beech,  elm, 
maple,  second  growth.  Acres  tillable, 
110.  Enough  fruit  for  family  use.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farming.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  10  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  main 
barn,  30x125 ;  gambrel  rool,  10  stanchions 
and  7  stalls  with  shed  attached,  good 
condition;  hen  house;  hog  pen  on  con- 
crete wall  and  carriage  house,  18x20. 
Watered  by  well,  windmill  and  stream. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner  Price,  $9,500. 
Terms,  $5,000  cash,  remainder  on  mort- 
gage at  5%  interest.  Address  Garfield 
Real  Estate  Co.,  1  Exchange  street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  PENFUXD 
Population  2,977 

•No.  575  —  Farm  of  44  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Webster  P.  O.,  R.  F. 
D.  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  R.  W, 
&  O.  R.  R.  and  Rochester -Sodus  trolley; 
1  mile  from  school,  Lutheran  church 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Rochester,  11  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  485 
ft.  Soil,  sand  loam  and  muck.  Acres 
in  timber,  6,  white  ash,  elm,  hard  and 
soft  maple.  Acres  tillable,  35.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  peaches  and  quinces,  all 
three  years  old.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
oats,  corn,  potatoes,  cabbage,  etc.  No 
fences.  House,  6  rooms,  rebuilt  1010, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  main 
barn,  18x24,  good  condition,  rebuilt 
1910;  chicken  house  and  new  hog  pens. 
Watered  by  well.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants  to 
locate  on  larger  farm.  Price,  $5,000. 
Terms,  $1,600  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5%  interest.  Address  Garfield  Real 
Estate  Co.,  1  Exchange  street^  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  and  real  estate  dealer. 
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MONTGOMERY   COUNTY 

Area^  396  square  miles.  Population,  57,567.  Annual  precipitation,  36.95  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  49.3°.     Number  of  farms,  2,189.     County  seat,  Fonda. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  in  the  Mohawk  Valley 
which  traverses  the  county  through  its  center  from  east  to  west.  It  is  also  drained 
by  the  Schoharie  River.  Most  of  the  surface  is  undulating  interspersed  with  level 
stretches,  but  the  long  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Mohawk  is  level.  The  soil  in  this 
valley  is  a  rich  black  loam  w^ith  areas  of  gravelly  loam.  In  the  rolling  lands 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  limestone  and  black  slate  soil  are  much  in 
evidence,  giving  high  adaptation  to  pasturage.  Quarries  of  Trenton  limestone  and 
other  good  building  stone  are  found  in  the  county. 

While  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  farming  the  leading  crops  were  corn,  398,357  bushels; 
oats,  726,120  bushels;  buckwheat,  133,434  bushels;  potatoes,  193,644  bushels;  hops, 
148,329  pounds;  hay  and  forage,  130,173  tons.  Total  valuation  of  all  farm  property 
is  $15,460,574,  an  increase  of  19.6  per  cent,  over  the  last  census.  Montgomery  is 
another  of  the  many  counties  of  tlie  state  where  the  price  of  land  should  double 
in  value  in  the  next  ten  years;  the  present  value  of  improved  lands  being  $50.51 
per  acre  and  of  the  land  alone,  $26.92.  Domestic  animals  are  reported  from  almost 
every  farm  in  the  county  classified  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  22,804;  horses,  7,639; 
Bwine,  9,098;  sheep,  3,902;  poultry,  143,302;  milk  produced,  13,135,104  gallons; 
value  of  all  dairy  products,  $1,277,634. 

The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Erie  canal,  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River;  Fonda,  Johnstown  &  Gloversville,  and  West  Shore  railroads.  Electric  lines 
also  connect  Fonda,  Johnstown,  Gloversville  and  Amsterdam  with  Albany,  Schenec- 
tady and  Troy.  Amsterdam,  the  metropolis  of  the  county,  has  a  population  of 
31,276,  contains  two  academies,  large  carpet  mills,  knitting  mills  and  other  indus- 
tries. There  are  ample  home  markets  for  garden  truck,  fruit  and  other  products 
of  the  farm.  There  are  109  district  schools,  11  agricultural  societies  and  organiza- 
tions, 70  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  635  miles  of  other  improved  highways. 


TOWN   OF  AMSTERDAM 
Population   3,074 

•No.  576  —  Farm  of  148  acres;  lo- 
cated 4  miles  from  Amsterdam  P.  O. 
and  railway  station;  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school.  Soil,  100 
acres  of  excellent  land.  Acres  in  tim- 
ber, 25,  hemlock.  House,  2  stories, 
brick,  10  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: new  barn,  30x70.  Watered, 
by  well  and  spring.  Owner  will  trade 
foi:  city  property.  Price,  $6,500.  Ad- 
dress 11.  L.  Reed,  agent,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN    OP    CHARLESTON 
Population    900 

No.  577  —  Farm  of  300  acres;  2  miles 
from  Charleston- Four-Corners;  9  miles 
from  Fultonville  station;  5  miles  from 
Glen  Village  P.  O.,  R.  D.  Fifty  acres 
in  woodland;  250  acres  in  meadow. 
Rest  adapted  to  hay,  grain  and  dairy- 
ing. House,  small,  needs  repairing. 
Rams,  30x60,  20x64;  hop  barn,  20x44, 
fair  condition.  Watered  by  well  and 
spring.  Fences,  fair.  Price,  $10  per 
acre.  Terms,  \ii  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage, if  desired.  Address  R.  R.  Fish, 
S'ultonville,    N.    Y.     Owner  will   rent. 


TOWN    OF    FIX)RIDA 
Population   1.904 

No.  678  —  Farm  of  117  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Amsterdam  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
2  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.;  2  miles  from 
school  and  Protestant  churches;  4^^ 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, .500  ft.  Soil,  black  slate.  Acres 
in  meadow,  70 ;  in  natural  pasture,  30 ;  in 
timber,  17,  second  growth.  Acres  tillable, 
100.  Fruit,  apples,  about  5  acres. 
Best  adapted  to  hay  and  grain.  Fences, 
wire.  House,  2  stories.  Outbuihiings. 
good  rize  barns,  wagon  house,  stable, 
etc.  Watered  by  well  and  sj)rings.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  wiling, 
owneV  a  widow.  Price,  $6,000.  AddrcHS 
Edgar  Young,  administrator,  Amster- 
dam, N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

TOWN   OF    MINDEN 
Population  4,645 

*  No.  570  —  Farm  of  50  acres ;  located 
%  mile  from  Fort  Plain  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.      Soil,    clay    loam.      Acres    in 
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meadow,  7.  All  tillable.  Fruit,  40 
apple,  2  pear,  6  plum  and  2  cherry  trees, 
also  currants  and  grapes.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  good  condition.  House,  2 
stories,  7  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  36x(K);  wagon  house; 
corn  crib;  milk  house;  ice  house;  wood 
shed  and  hen  house.  Watered  by  well. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $G,000. 
Terms,  $4,000  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  H.  L.  Reed,  agent,  Am- 
sterdam, N.   Y. 

TOWN   OF  MOHAWK 

Population   2,488 

No.  580  —  Farm  of  120  acres ;  located 
4  miles  from  Fonda  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  1; 
1  mile  from  railway  station  at  Yost,  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  100  yards  from 
school;  4  miles  from  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches;  5  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion and  milk  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
about  40;  in  natural  pasture,  about  35; 
in  timber,  3,  pine,  hemlock,  etc.  Acres 
tillable,  100.  Fruit,  good  orchard. 
Adapted  to  any  crops  grown  in  this 
climate.  Fences,  stone  wall,  wire  and 
post.  House,  large.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  35x65;   shed,  30x50;  barn,  28x40; 


barn,  30x34  and  other  necessary  build- 
ings. Watered  by  springs.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
widow.  Price,  $8,000.  Terms  easy. 
Address  Mrs.  R.  A.  Schuyler,  Fonda, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    PALATINE 

Population.  2,517 

•  No.  581  — Farm  of  16  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Palatine  Bridge  P.  O.;  2 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Canajo- 
harie,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  Vis  mih* 
from  school ;  2  miles  from  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches.  Soil,  yellow,  black 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  timber, 
10,  wliite  and  black  oak,  maple,  beech, 
hickory,  ash,  basswood,  pine  and  hem- 
lock. "  Fruit,  10  apple,  2  pear  and  5 
cherry  trees.  Fences  in  good  condition. 
House,  IV2  stories,  7  rooms.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn,  30x45;  wagon  house,  18x22; 
poultry  house,  22x68;  poultry  house,  13 
xl3;  hog  house,  10x12.  Watered  by 
drilled  well.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  ownei-  has  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  $2,000  cash, 
balance  on  bond  and  mortgage  at  5%, 
mortgage  must  be  reduced  $250  or  more 
each  year.  Address  H.  L.  Reed,  agent, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


NIAGARA   COUNTY 

Area,  504  square  miles.  Population,  92,036.  Annual  precipitation,  29.6  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  48.6°.    Number  of  farms,  4,346.     County  seat,  Lockport. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  bordering  on  Canada, 
separated  by  the  Niagara  River  and  the  famous  Niagara  Falls.  Its  northern 
boundary  is  Lake  Ontario. 

The  surface  features  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  are  quite  level,  but  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  portions  are  found  gentle  undulations;  more  than  one-half  of 
the  surface,  however,  is  level.  A  rich,  sandy  and  gravelly  loam  is  found  on  a  strip 
of  land  extending  from  the  lake  to  the  interior  of  the  county  about  ten  miles  in 
width.  A  strong  clay  loam,  very  productive,  is  found  in  the  southern  portions  of 
the  county.  Niagara  limestone  is  extensively  quarried  in  some  sections.  The 
county  is  adapted  to  all  forms  of  agriculture.  It  is  especially  noted  as  being  one 
of  the  greatest  counties  of  the  country  in  the  production  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
quinces,  etc.,  producing  these  in  enormous  quantities  from  orchards  kept  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation.  In  crops  there  were  produced  728,478  bushels  of  corn; 
996,231)  bushels  of  oats;  677,082  busliels  of  wheat;  32,237  bushels  of  barley;  73,273 
bushels  of  dry  beans;  663,192  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  82,448  tons  of  hay  and  forage. 
The  total  value  of  farm  property  is  $39,065,800,  an  increase  of  69  per  cent,  over  the 
census  of  1900.  This  increase  is  exceeded  by  only  one  agricultural  county  in  the 
state.  The  average  value  of  improved  lands,  including  buildings,  is  $111.12  per  acre 
and  the  average  value  of  farm  land  per  acre  is  $74.85,  an  increase  of  $29.15  per  acre 
in  the  last  decade.  The  county  reports  dairv  cows,  13,0.'>ft;  horses.  15,510;  swine, 
17,502;  sheep,  28,241 ;  poultry,  261,290;  product  of  milk,  6,008,086  gallons,  amounting 
to  $448,356.  Buffalo  with  its  nearly  a  half  million  inhabitants  only  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  county  furnishes  ample  market  for  products.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Krie  Canal  and  several  important  railroads  and  electric 
lines.    The  city  of  Niagara  Falls  contains  many  large  manufacturing  establishments 
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and  hotels,  which  during  the  summer  months  are  filled  with  tourists.  Lockport  con- 
tains six  flour  mills  and  numerous  saw  mills.  There  are  155  district  schools  in  the 
county,  which  with  the  many  high  schools,  De  Veaux  College  and  Niagara  University 
furnish  exceptional  educational  advantages  for  the  students.  Eight  agricultural 
organizations  are  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer.  The  county  has  62 
miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  967  miles  of  improved  highways.  The  county 
ranks  third  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  fourth  in  corn. 


TOWN   OF   HABTLAND 
Population  2,638 

•No.  582  —  Farm  of  24  acres,  3% 
miles  from  Middleport  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  K.;  R.  D. 
38  from  Middleport;  9  miles  from  Me- 
dina, 5,000  inhabitants;  14  miles  from 
Lockport,  18,000  inhabitants.  High- 
ways, good  gravel  and  sand  road.  Soil, 
sandy  loam,  3  acres  underdrained.  Acres 
meadow,  4;  all  tillable;  all  could  be 
made  pasture.  Fruit,  125  apple  trees, 
200  peach  trees,  pears,  cherries  and 
quinces.  Soil  adapted  to  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  clover  and  potatoes  and  truck  farm- 
ing generally.  Occupied  by  owner.  No 
fences.  House,  good  size  and  condition. 
Bam,  30x40;  shed,  16x42;  hen  house, 
corn  house,  wagon  house.  House,  barn 
and  fields  watered  by  wells.  Price,  $7,- 
200.  Terms,  easy.  Name  and  address 
of  owner,  Lena  F.  Clark,  ^liddleport, 
N.  Y.  There  is  a  20-acre  field  that  can 
be  had  in  connection  with  this  place 
with  5  acres  of  apple  orchard  and  300 
peach  trees,  the  price  of  whicli  is  $3,000. 

♦No.  683  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  5 
miles  from  Middleport  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.  R.  and  B.  L.  &  R.  R.  R. ;  V4  mile  from 
school;  1  mile  from  churches.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  village.  Middle- 
port,  population,  1,530,  5  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  5;  in  natural  pasture,  5.  Acres 
tillable,  195.  All  kinds  of  small  fruit. 
Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops.  Fences, 
wire.  House,  30x30,  10  rooms.  Out- 
buildings: basement  barn,  30x46,  new; 
old  barn,  30x40;  hog  pen,  2  hen  houses, 
drv  house.  Watered,  house  bv  drilled 
well,  barns  by  well,  fields  by  creek.  Oc- 
cupied bv  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  >rice,  $12,500.  Terms,  $3,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5^^.  Ad- 
dress Flovd  H.  StaflFord,  agent,  Medina, 
N.  Y. 


*No.  584  —  Farm  of  15  acres;  3 
miles  from  Middleport  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R. 
R. ;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches.  Highways,  good,  mostly  State 
road.  Nearest  large  village,  Medina, 
population  5,683,  3  miles  distant.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  tillable,  15.  Fruit,  10  acres,  ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches  and  prunes.  Best 
adapted  for  fruit.   Fences,  none.    House, 

8  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Barn,  20x30. 
Watered,  house  by  well,  barns  by  well. 
Reason  for  selling,  desires  a  larger  farm. 
Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  $1,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  F.  H.  Staf- 
ford, agent,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

town  of  pobteb 

Population  2,655. 

No.  585  —  Farm  of  80  acres ;  2%  miles 
from  Ransomville  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  R.  W.  &  0.  R.  R.  Soil,  rich 
clay,  loam.  All  tillable.  Fruit,  600 
apple  trees  and  300  pear  trees ;  300  peach 
trees  set  this  spring,  covering  5  acres. 
Soil  adapted  to  general  farming  and 
fruit  raising.  Price,  $85  per  acre. 
Terms  on  application.  Name  and  ad- 
dress of  owner,  E.  T.  Ransom,  Ransom- 
ville, N.  Y. 

•  No.  586  —  Farm  of  96  acres ;  3% 
miles  from  Ransomville  P.  0.,  R.  D.  24, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  R.  W.  & 
O.;  %  mile  from  school;  3^^  miles  from 
churches  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  Ransom- 
ville, population  about  700.  Surface, 
level.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
timber,  8,  beech,  maple;  acres  tillable, 
88.  Fruit,  2  acres  of  pear  trees,  14 
acres  of  apple  trees.  Farm  is  on  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario.     Fences,  fair.     House, 

9  rooms,  fair  condition.  New  barn. 
Watered  by  wells.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  non-resident. 
Price  on  application.  Address  H.  San- 
ford,  agent,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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ONEIDA   COUNTY 

Area,  1,1^  square  miles.  Population,  154,157.  Annual  precipitation,  44  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  47.9**.     Number  of  farms,  6,929.     County  seat,  Utica. 

This  county  is  centrally  located  and  is  bounded  on  the  southwest  by  Oneida  Creek 
and  Oneida  Lake.  It  is  drained  by  the  Mohawk  and  Black  Rivers  and  by  Oriskany, 
Fish  and  West  Canada  Creeks.  In  the  region  around  and  extending  east  of  Oneida 
Lake  the  surface  is  level.  The  hills  of  the  northern  part  are  formed  in  long,  broad 
ridges,  elevation  from  200  to  600  feet.  The  soil  in  this  section  is  a  sandy  and 
gravelly  loam,  very  productive.  In  the  low  hills  near  the  valley  clay  loam  is  found, 
while  on  the  higher  elevations  of  the  northeastern  part  gravelly  loam  predominates. 
Among  the  leading  minerals  of  the  county  are  gypsum,  iron  ore  and  hydraulic  lime- 
stone. Oneida  is  one  of  the  leading  farm  counties  of  the  state,  some  of  the  princi- 
pal crops  being  corn,  402,688  bushels;  oats,  721,449  bushels;  barley,  25,105  bushels; 
buckwheat,  54,411  bushels;  potatoes,  1,192,575  bushels;  hops,  1,804,878  pounds;  hay 
and  forage,  321,802  tons.  The  total  value  of  farm  property  is  $38,437,991,  an 
increase  of  44.1  per  cent,  over  the  value  of  1900.  The  average  price  of  improved 
land  throughout  the  county  is  $42.81.  The  county  reports  64,779  dairy  cows; 
16,652  horses;  18,661  swine;  6,510  sheep;  276,642  poultry.  There  are  also  reported 
about  35,000  head  of  cattle,  exclusive  of  dairy  cows.  There  were  produced 
35,045,439  gallons  of  milk  and  the  total  receipts  from  all  dairy  products  was 
$3,401,563.  There  are  169  milk  stations  distributed  over  the  county.  Oneida  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Erie  and  Black  River  Canals  and  by  the  New  York  Central  ia 
Hudson  River;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western;  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdens- 
burgh,  and  West  Shore  railroads,  all  of  which  center  at  Utica.  The  cities  of  Utica 
and  Rome  furnish  ample  markets;  and  New  York  City  is  a  readv  market  for  all 
export  products.  There  are  358  district  schools  and  at  Clinton  is  located  Hamilton 
College,  a  well-known  institution  of  high  character.  There  are  125  miles  of  state 
and  county  roads  and  2,100  of  improved  highways;  also  22  agricultural  societies 
to  assist  the  farmer  with  his  work.  -The  county  ranks  third  in  hops,  third  in  the 
production  of  hay  and  forage  and  third  in  the  production  of  milk. 


TOWN   OF  ANNSVILLE 
Population   1,449 

No.  587  —  Farm  of  120  acres;  8  miles 
from  Camden  P.  O.,  R.  D.,  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R. 
R.;  1^2  miles  from  school;  2^^  miles 
from  Methodist  church;  l^  miles  to 
cheese  factory  and  6  miles  to  sweet  com 
factory.  Highways,  fair.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Camden,  population  2,170,  8  miles 
distant^  reached  by  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  90  feet.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  25; 
in  natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber,  70, 
hemlock,  spruce,  ash,  beech,  maple  and 
birch.  Acres  tillable,  45.  Fruit,  24  ap- 
ple trees,  8  plum  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  potatoes,  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  22x28,  needs  some  repairs,  with 
wing,  16x16,  unfinished,  and  w^ood  shed, 
16x18.  Outbuildings:  basement  barn, 
30x40;  hog  pen,  15x25;  corn  house,  .12x 
20;  hen  house,  12x16,  fair  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  springs,  barns  and 
fields  by  springs.  This  farm  is  17  miles 
from  Oneida  Lake  and  20  miles   from 


Sylvan  beach,  a  celebrated  summer  re- 
sort. Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms 
on  application.  Address  M.  L.  Stanford, 
Camden,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  688  —  Farm  of  60  acres;  2% 
miles  from  Point  Rock  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  10 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Blossvale. 
Loam  soil.  Acres,  pasture,  20;  in  tim- 
ber, 40.  No  buildings.  Watered  by 
spring  brook.  New  railroad  being  built ; 
station  will  be  2  miles  distant.  Trout 
fishing.  Price,  $200.  Terms,  cash.  Ad- 
dress Carles  Worden,  agent,  Taberg, 
N.  Y. 

•No.  589  —  Farm  of  208  acres;  lo- 
cated 8  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Camden;  3  miles  from  Point  Rock  P.  0., 
R.  D.  Highways,  good.  Soil,  gravel 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural 
pasture,  88;  in  timber,  60.  House,  1^^ 
stories,  7  rooms,  needs  some  repairs. 
Outbuildings,  basement  barn,  30x40; 
barn,  30x40;  hen  house  and  hog  pen. 
Watered  by  well  and  brook.    Wire  fence 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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around  pasture.  Price,  $1,400.  Terms, 
$900  cash,  balance  in  yearly  payments 
of  $100  with  interest  at  57r.  Address 
Chas.  Wordcn,  agent,  Taberg,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    BBIDGEWATER 
Population    832 

No.  590  —  Farm  of  236  acres ;  located 
2%  miles  from  Bridgowater  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
and  U.  &  V.  Rys.;  ^/^  mile  from  school 
and  cheese  factory;  2V^  miles  from 
churches  and  milk  station;  6  miles  from 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways  some- 
what hilly.  Nearest  large  village,  \Va- 
terville,  6  miles  distant,  population 
about  1,000,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, about  1,750  feet.  Soil,  clay  and 
dark  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  70;  in 
natural  pasture,  80;  in  timber,  17,  beech, 
maple,  hemlock,  basswood  and  ash. 
Acres  tillable,  200.  Fruit,  50  grafted 
fruit  trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats, 
hops,  potatoes,  barley,  beans,  etc.  Fences, 
bftrbed  wire,  good.  House,  2  stories, 
upright  and  wing.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
30x104,  on  a  basement  of  wood  and  stone, 
fair  condition.  Watered,  house  by  well, 
barn  by  running  water  in  tub,  fields  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$3,000.  Terms,  $1,000  down,  balance  on 
bond  and  mortgage.  Address  A.  C.  Sis- 
son,  Brookfield,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN    OF   CAMDEN 
Population   3,426 

No.  591  —  Farm  of  290  acres;  2% 
miles  from  Camden  station,  on  line  of 
R.,  W.  &  O.  branch  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
also  L.  V.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  State  road 
as  surveyed  in  1911.  Well  adapted  to 
dairying  and  fruit  raising.  Apple 
orchard,  100  trees.  Large  quantity  of 
timber.  One  house,  10  rooms,  in  good 
condition.  Numerous  barns  and  out- 
buildings, sufficient  for  farm,  in  fair  con- 
dititm.  Well  watered  and  fairly  fenced. 
This  farm  will  keep  50  head  of  stock. 
Price,  $2,500.  Terms  easy.  Address 
R.  M.  Rush,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

No.  502  —  Farm  of  105  acres;  located 
U^  miles  from  Camden  P.  O.,  R.  D.  4, 
and  railwav  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
&  II.  R.  R.''R.;  1^  mile  from  school;  li/^ 
miles  from  several  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches;  1 '/^  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  milk  station;  \<j  mile  from 
cheese    factory.      Highways,    very    good. 


Nearest  city,  Rome,  population  18,000, 
distant  18  miles  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface,  rolling.  Altitude,  about  400 
feet.  Soil,  gravel  and  clay.  20  acres 
of  meadow;  45  acres  of  natural  pasture; 
30  acres  of  timber,  beech,  birch  and 
maple;  50  acres  are  tillable.  2  apple 
orchards,  besides  other  small  fruits. 
Can  raise  corn,  potatoes  and  clover. 
Fences,  of  wire,  board  and  stone,  in  good 
condition.  2  houses,  1  of  12  rooms  and 
1  of  6  rooms,  in  good  condition.  4  barns, 
1  30x40,  with  basement  stable  and  cement 
floor;  horse  barn  and  carriage  house, 
26x40;  barn,  24x30;  1  20x26;  also 
granary  with  cement  floor;  all  in  good 
condition.  House  has  well  water;  barns, 
well  water;  fields  have  springs  and  brook. 
The  Adirondack  Mountains  are  on  the 
north  and  Oneida  Lake,  12  miles  distant, 
south.  This  farm  is  situated  on  the 
direct  highway  leading  from  Camden  to 
Rome  and  Utica.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  other  busi- 
ness to  attend  to.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms, 
one-half  cash,  and  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  E.  Bernard  Miller,  R.  D.  4, 
Camden,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y, 

No.  593  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  2% 
miles  from  Camden  P.  O.,  R.  D.  4,  and 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  2%  miles  from 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Episcopal  and  Catholic  churches;  2V^ 
miles  from  butter  factorv;  1  mile 
from  cheese  factory;  2l^  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est village,  Camden,  population  2,800; 
2^2  miles  distant  by  highway.  Surface, 
rolling.  Altitude,  about  600  feet.  Soil, 
loam;  40  acres  of  meadow;  40  acres  in 
natural  pasture;  20  acres  in  timber, 
mostly  hard;  80  acres  tillable;  4  pear 
trees,  6  cherry,  2  plum,  200  apple  and 
12  butternut.  Land  is  adapted  to  rais- 
ing apples,  corn,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes. 
Some  ritone  walls  and  board  and  wire 
fences,  in  fair  condition.  House,  nearly 
new,  main  portion,  24x26;  wing,  16x22, 
containing  10  rdoms,  woodshed  attached. 
Cow  barn,  nearly  new,  30x70,  with  base- 
ment; silo  and  manure  carrier,  shed  at- 
tached, 12x40;  horse  barn,  40x16,  in  fair 
condition.  House  and  barns  have  run- 
ning water  pij)ed  from  spring  and  well, 
and  fields  have  plenty  of  springs,  with 
brook  running  across  corner  of  pasture. 
Has  trout  stream,  Cob  Brook,  40  rods 
distant.  Farm  occupied  hy  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  poor  health.  Price, 
$3,500.     Terms,  $1,000  down,  balance  on 
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mortgage,  payable  $100  annually,  with 
interest.  Would  take  a  small  place  of 
25  to  30  acres  as  part  payment.  Ad- 
dress Franklin  Skinner,  Camden,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  5. 

TOWN  OF  DEEBFIELD 
Population   1,660 

No.  594  —  Farm  of  157  acres,  1  mile 
from  North  Gago  P.  0.;  2^^  miles  from 
Barneveld  station,  R.  D.  from  Barncveld; 
10  miles  from  Utica.  Soil,  clay  loam, 
slate  and  limestone.  Acres  in  meadow, 
55;  acres  in  pasture,  80;  acres  timber, 
20;  2  acres  in  orchard  and  yard.  Me- 
dium-sized house,  32x25,  2  wings  and 
woodshed,  in  first-class  condition;  2 
barns,  1,  90x40,  cement  floor,  watering 
basins;  also  silo,  horse  barn,  54x32,  and 
outbuildings,  in  good  repair.  Watered 
by  brooks,  spring  and  2  wells.  Fences, 
post  and  wire,  in  good  condition.  A 
dairy  of  pure-bred  and  grade  Ilolstein 
cows  now  on  the  farm  will  also  be 
olFerod  for  sale,  wlien  the  farm  is  sold. 
A  macadamized  country  road  leading 
north  from  Utica,  N.  Y.,  is  near  the 
farm.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Price,  $12,000.  Terms,  two- 
thirds  cash,  balance  in  5  years,  on  mort- 
gage. Liberal  discount  for  cash.  Ad- 
dress John  K.  Walker,  Holland  Patent, 
N.  Y. 

No.  595  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
IV2  miles  from  Deerfield  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 
2\'<2  mih's  from  railway  station  at  Utica, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from 
school;  IVa  miles  from  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches.  Highways,  good 
but  somewhat  hilly.  Surface  of  farm, 
level,  rolling  and  hilly.  Soil,  gravel  and 
sand.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,  35;  in  timber,  15,  beech,  birch 
and  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit, 
plums,  apples,  pears  and  grapes.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  corn  and  garden 
truck.  Fences,  wire  and  post,*  good  con- 
dition. Mouse,  large,  20x40,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  barn,  60x40,  base- 
ment; silo;  barn,  35x32;  horse  barn, 
18x30;  shed,  15x18;  chicken  house;  tool 
house  and  several  small  buildings. 
Watered,  house,  by  well  and  cistern; 
barns  and  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
widow.  For  price  and  terms  address 
Airs.  Geo.  Crossman,  31  Linwood  Place, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


TOWN    OF    FOBESTPOBT 
Population   1,100 

No.  596  —  Farm  of  130  acres;  situated 
2^  miles  from  Forestport  P.  O.;  2'^ 
miles  from  railway  station  on  M.  &  M. 
R.  R.;  R.  D.  1  from  Forestport.  High- 
ways, good.  Soil,  sandy.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  tillable,  70;  natural  pas- 
ture, 20;  timber,  40,  second  growth. 
Fruit,  6  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire, 
fairly  good.  House,  1%  stories,  in  good 
condition.  Barn,  30x80,  fairly  good.. 
Watered  by  well  and  stream.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$2,000;  terms,  half  down.  Address  An* 
drew  J.  Lockwood,  Forestport,  N.  Y., 
box  57,  route  1. 

•No.  597  —  Farm  of  96  acres;  located 

1  mile  from  Forestport  R.  R.  station  and 
3  miles  from  Alder  Creek  station  on  line 
of  M.  &  M.  R.  R.,  and  R.,  W.  &  O.  R.  R. 
Highways,  good.  Farm  is  30  miles  north 
of  Utica,  which  has  a  population  of  about 
75,000.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Surface, 
level.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  pas- 
ture, about  80;  timb^^r,  10,  small  spruce, 
poplar,  etc.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
corn,  oats,  buckwheat  and  berries. 
Fences,  wire.  Gulf  brook  runs  tli rough 
farm,  good  fishing;  dam  could  easily  be 
constructed.  Good  hunting  for  deer  and 
partridges  in  vicinity.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, owner  living  elsewhere.  Price,  $500. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  Jas.  G.  Jones, 
agent,  Forestport,  N.  Y. 

No.    598  — Farm    of    250    acres;    2% 
miles  froni  Forestport  P.  0.,  R.  D.   1; 

2  miles  from  railway  station  at  Forest- 
port, on  line  of  M.  &  M.  R.  R. ;  1  mile 
from  school;  2%  miles  from  Methodist, 
Catholic,  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal 
churches;  3  miles  from  qheese  factory. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Utica, 
population,  75,000,  30  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
Altitude,  1,250  feet.  Soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  200;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 50;  acres  tillable,  250.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  potatoes,  hay.  House, 
5  rooms,  in  fair  condition;  2  ])anis, 
36x40.  Watered,  house,  ])y  well;  fields, 
by  creek;  Vj  mile  to  Little  Woodhull 
liiver.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms, 
part  cash.  Address  James  G.  Jones, 
Forestport,    N.    Y. 


•  Indicates  farm  Is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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*No.  599  —  Farm  of  40  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Forestport  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
1;  2  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Forestport,  on  line  of  M.  &  M.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  2^  miles  from 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Catholic  and 
Episcopal  churches;  4  miles  from  milk 
station.  Good  country  roads.  Near- 
est city,  Utica,  population,  75,000,  30 
miles  distant,  reached  by  M.  &  M.  R.  R. 
or  R.,  W.  &  0.  R.  R.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,250  feet.  Soil,  sandy 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  natural 
pasture,  30;  acres  tillable,  20.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  hay,  potatoes  and  buck- 
wheat. Fences,  wire.  Good  fishing  and 
hunting.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  does 
not  live  in  this  section  of  State.  Price, 
$150.  Terms,  cash.  Address  James 
Jones,  Forestport,  N.  Y.,  or  S.  W.  Fer- 
guson, Worcester,  N.  Y. 

•No.  600  —  Farm  of  27  acres ;  4  miles 
from  Forestport  P.  0.,  R.  D.;  3  miles 
from  railway  -station  at  Forestport  on 
line  of  M.  &  M.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from 
school;  4  miles  from  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian, Episcoipal  and  Catholic 
churches;  6  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village, 
Forestport,  population  507,  4  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,100  feet.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in 
natural  pasture,  17.  Acres  tillable,  27. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  potatoes  and 
buckwheat.  House  20x24.  Watered, 
house  by  spring.  This  f<arm  is  1%  miles 
from  Black  River  and  1  mile  to  Lind- 
sey  Lake.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
has  other  business.  Price,  $125.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  James  G.  Jones,  agent, 
Forestport,  N.  Y. 

•No.  601 -r- Farm  of  200  acres;  3 
miles  from  Forestport  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  1% 
miles  from  Forestport  railway  station 
on  line  of  M.  &  M.  R.  R. ;  ^/^  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian, Episcopal  and  Catholic 
churches;  4  miles  from  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  nearly 
level.  Nearest  village  Forestport,  popu- 
lation 507,  3  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rough. 
Altitude,  1,100  feet.  Soil,  gravel  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 75 ;  in  timber,  75.  second  growth. 
B<'st  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  etc. 


Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
4  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Barn  40x50, 
hen  house  10x12.  Watered:  house  by 
well,  barns  by  well,  fields  by  creeks. 
Ihis  farm  is  1  mile  from  Lindsey  Lake. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  not  a  farmer.  Price,  $1,000. 
'i'erms,  part  cash,  balance  $50  per  year. 
Nearly  timber  enough  on  this  farm  to 
pay  for  it.  Address  James  G.  Jones, 
Agent,  Forestport,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  602  —  Farm  of  300  acres;  2 
miles  from  Forestport  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
1  mile  from  railway  station  at  Forestr 
port  on  line  of  M.  &  M.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Episcopal  and  Catholic 
churches;  4  miles  from  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village  Forestport,  population 
507,  2  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in 
natuial  pasture,  150;  in  timber,  100, 
second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Best  adapted  to  oats,  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat, etc.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  4  rooms,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Barn  40x40,  hen  house  16x20. 
Watered:  house  by  well,  barns  by  well, 
fields  by  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  has  other  business. 
Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  $1,000  cash,  bal- 
ance $200  per  year.  Address  James  G. 
Jones,  agent,  Forestport,  N.  Y. 

•No.  603  —  Farm  of  100  acres,  lo- 
cated 21/i  miles  from  Forestport  P.  O., 
R.  D.  1,  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  M.  &  M.  R.  R.;  %'mile  from  school; 
3^  miles  from  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches;  5^  miles  from  milk  station 
and  cheese  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200 
ft.  Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
75;  in  natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber,  5, 
second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  75.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  potatoes  and  hay. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House 
30x30  with  wing  20x24,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn  30x40,  hen  house  and 
hog  pen.  Watered  by  well  and  spring. 
This  farm  is  %  mile  from  Lindsey  Lake. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  other 
business.  Price,  $1,200.  Terms,  part 
cash,  balance  in  yearly  payments  of 
$100.  Address  Jas.  Jones,  agent,  For- 
estport, X.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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•No.  604  —  Farm  of  44  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Forestport  P.  0., 
R.  D.  1,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
M.  &  M.  R.  R.;  1/16  mile  from  school; 
3  miles  from  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches;  5  miles  from  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,200 
ft.  Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
10;  in  natural  pasture,  24;  in  timber, 
10,  second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  34. 
Best  adapted  to  oats,  potatoes  and  hay. 
Fences,  wire,  fair  condition.  House 
20x26,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn  30x40,  fair  condition.  Watered  by 
well  and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  wants  to  go  to  city. 
Price,  .$500.  Terms,  part  casn,  balance 
in  yearly  payments  of  $50.  Address 
James  6.  Jones,  agent,  Forestport,  N.  Y. 

•No.  605  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  lo- 
cated 3%  miles  from  Forestport  P.  O., 
R.  D.  1;  2%  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Forestport,  on  line  of  M.  &  M.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  3%  miles  from 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  5% 
miles  from  cheese  factory  and  milk  con- 
densing  plant.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,200  ft. 
Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  75 ; 
in  natural  pasture,  75;  in  timber,  50, 
second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  70.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  potatoes  and  hay. 
Fences,  wire,  fair  condition.  House 
20x25,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn  40x60,  fair  condition.  Watered  by 
well  and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  in  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $1,200.  Terms,  part  cash, 
balance  in  yearly  payments  of  $100. 
Address  Jas.  G.  Jones,  agent,  Forest- 
port, N.  Y. 

No.  606  —  Farm  of  25  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Forestport  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 

1  mile  from  railway  station  at  Forest- 
port, on  line  of  Mohawk  and  Malone 
R.  R. ;   %  mile  from  school;  from  1  to 

2  miles  to  Protestant  an-d  Catholic 
churches;  4  miles  from  cheese  factory; 
5  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
part  State  road,  balance  good  dirt  road. 
Nearest  large  village,  Boonville,  8% 
miles  distant.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
Altitude,  1,200  ft.  Soil,  sandy.  Acres 
in  meadow,  20;  in  timber,  4,  second 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  20.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  potatoes  and  vegetables. 


Fences,  wire,  fair  condition.  New  house 
16x22.  Outbuildings:  new  barn  22x30; 
barn  16x22;  barn  12x20.  Watered  by 
well  and  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  in  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $800.  Terms,  one-half 
cash,  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Ad- 
dress Laura  A.  Kilborn,  Forestport, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  KIBKLAND 
Population  4,333 

•No.  607  —  Farm  of  135  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Clinton  P.  0.,  R.  D.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  0.  &  W.  R.  R. ; 
^  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches  and  milk  station ;  5  miles  from 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Utica,  9  miles  distant,  pop- 
ulation 75,000,  reached  by  railroad,  trol- 
ley and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
50;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber, 
20,  maple,  beech,  hemlock  and  basswood. 
Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  110  apple 
trees,  also  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes 
and  currants.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
potatoes  and  grain.  Fences,  barbed  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  10  rooms,  fair 
condition.  Outbuildings:  barn,  1)0x30, 
with  wing,  30x40;  hog  house;  granary 
and  hop  house.  Watered  by  running 
spring  and  creek.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  too  much  land.  Price,  $6,500. 
Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on  bond  and 
mortgage  at  5%.  Address  W.  H.  Brock- 
way,  agent,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

•No.  608  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Clinton  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  O.  &  W.  R. 
R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches  and  butter  factory;  5  miles 
from  milk  station;  7  miles  from  nj^k 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  somewhat 
hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  city,  Utica,  9 
miles  distant,  population  75,000,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  100 
acres  level,  balance  rolling.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  natural  pasture, 
30;  in  timber,  20,  maple,  beech,  hemlock 
and  basswood.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit, 
50  apple  trees,  5  pear  trees  and  enough 
cherries  and  small  fruits  for  family  use. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  barley,  corn 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  barbed  wire,  fair 
condition.  House,  10  rooms;  woodshed. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  70x30,  with  base- 
ment;  hop  house  and  hog  pen,  40x50; 
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silo,  20x30;  all  in  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered, house,  by  well  and  cistern ;  barns, 
by  running  spring  water;  fields,  by 
springs  and  small  brook.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
owner.  Price,  $6,500.  Terms,  $3,000 
cash,  balance  on  bond  and  mortgage  at 
5%,  Address  W.  H.  Brockway,  agent, 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 

•No.  609 — Farm  of  18  acres;  4  miles 
from  Clinton  P.  O.,  R.  D.,  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
^  mile  from  school;  4  miles  from 
churches;  ^A  miles  from  milk  station; 
5  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good,  hilly.  Nearest  large  village, 
Clinton,  population  1,236,  4  miles  dis- 
tant by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Altitude,  1,300  feet.  Soil,  gravel 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  natural 
pasture,  4.  Acres  tillable,  18.  Fruit, 
50  apple  trees  and  plums,  pears  and 
grapes  for  family  use.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  corn,  etc. 
House,  3  rooms,  good  condition.  Barns, 
large  barn  and  hen  house  all  in  good 
condition.  Watered:  house  by  well, 
barns  by  well,  fields  by  springs.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  farms.  Price,  .$2,000. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  6%.  Address  W.  H.  Brockway, 
agent,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

•No.  610  —  Farm  of  73  acres;  2  miles 
from  Deansboro  F.  0.,  R.  D.,  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W. 
R.  R.:  1  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  2  miles  from  milk  station 
and  condensing  plant.  Higliways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Utica,  population  74,419, 
16  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
wajk  Surface  of  farm,  level  and  rolling. 
Altitude,  900  feet.  Soil,  gravel.  Acres 
in  meadow,  15;  in  alfalfa,  12;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  20;  in  timber,  12,  hem- 
lock, basswood  and  hard  wood.  Acres 
tillable,  50.  Fruit,  plenty  of  apples, 
pearss,  plums,  grapes  and  berries  for  own 
use.  Beat  adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn  and 
grain.  Fences,  barbed  wire,  in  good 
rondition.  Outbuildings:  basement  barn 
with  concrete  stable  for  20  head  cattle; 
silo  16x28;  milk  house;  hen  house  and 
hop  house,  all  in  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered: house  by  well,  barns  by  running 
water,  fields  by  brook  and  springs.    Oc- 


cupied by  owner.  Reafion  for  selling, 
owner  wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $7,000. 
Terms,  $3,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  VV.  H.  Brockway,  agent,  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y. 

•No.  610%  — Farm  of  80  acres;  2% 
miles  from  Clinton  P.  O.,  K.  D.,  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  & 
W.  R."^  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2% 
miles  from  churches;  2%  miles  from 
milk  station;  4  miles  from  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  good,  part  State 
road.  Nearest  city,  Utica,  population 
74,419,  10%  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  or  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  40 
^ncres  level,  balance  hilly  and  rolling. 
Altitude,  900  feet.  Soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  12;  in  alfalfa,  8;  in 
natural  pasture,  15;  in  timber,  20,  hem- 
lock, basswood  and  maple.  Acres  till- 
able, 45.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees,  pears, 
plums,  grapes  and  raspberries.  Best 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  potatoes,  grain, 
etc.     Fences,  good  barbed  wire.    House, 

9  rooms,  heated  with  a  furnace,  large 
piazza.  Barn,  large  with  inside  silo, 
hen  house.  Watered:  house  and  barn 
'bv  wells,  fields  by  springs  and  brook. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health.  Price,  $3,750.  'J'erms,  $1,750 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
W.  H.  Brockway,  agent,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  LEE 
Population  1,379 

No.  611  —  Farm  of  140  acres;  1% 
miles  from  post  office;  a  new  railroad 
close  to  farm,  depot  1%  miles  from 
farm;  large  new  canning  factory  1% 
miles  from  farm.  Soil,  gravel,  good. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  pasture,  40;  tim- 
ber,  20,   40   acres   under   plow.     House, 

10  rooms,  in  good  repair.  Large  barn, 
30x60;  also  horse  barn.  2  apple 
orchards,  bearing.  Watered  by  spring. 
Fences,  woven  wire.  Price,  $3,500. 
Terms,  $2,000  down,  balance  on  time. 
Address  vVra.  M.  Kenyon,  Taberg,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  1.     Owner  will  rent  on  shares. 

TOWN    OF    MARCY 

Population  1,301 

No.  612  —  Farm  of  112%  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Marcy  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Black 
River  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  1  mile 
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from  Protestant  church;  4  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  milk  condensing 
plant;  2%  miles  from  cheese  factory; 
3  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways 
somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Nearest  city, 
Utica,  6  miles  distant,  population  about 
76,000,  reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  part  hilly  and  part  level.  Good 
soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  56;  in  natural 
pasture,  50;  in  timber,  6,  beech,  birch, 
maple,  ash,  elm,  hemlock.  Acres  tillable, 
56.  Fruit,  about  50  apple  trees,  also 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes  and  cur- 
rants. Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  8  rooms,  old  but  in  good 
condition,  wood  shed  attaclied.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  26x40;  barn,  30x54, 
shed  attached;  store  house,  18x24,  with 
building,  20x24  annexed,  in  need  of  re- 
pairs. Watered,  house,  by  wells;  barns, 
by  creek;  fields,  by  creek  and  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner  and  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  cannot  attend  to  farm. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  cash  or  part  cash, 
balance  on  first  mortgage.  Address  Mrs. 
Margaret  J.  Jones,  Marcy,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 
2,  care  of  B.  F.  Jones. 

TOWN   OP   NEW   HARTFOBD 
Population  5,947 

No.  613  —  Farm  of  160  acres,  located 
1%  miles  from  Sauquoit  F.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  L.  & 
W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  Prot- 
estant church,  1%  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory and  milk  station;  2  miles  from 
cheese  factory  and  8  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways  good.  Near- 
est city,  Utica,  5  miles  distant,  popula- 
tion 75,000,  reached  by  rail.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude  about  1,000  ft. 
Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40; 
in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  15, 
maiple,  beech  and  hemlock.  Acres  till- 
able, 130.  Fruit.  100  apple  and  12  pear 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  po- 
tatoes and  hops.  Fences,  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House>  14  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  2  basement  barns,  50x100 
and  50x80;  barn,  20x50;  hog  pen;  shed; 
tool  house  and  double  hop  house;  all 
in  good  condition.  Watered,  house,  by 
well;  barns  and  fields,  by  running  water. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  settle  an  estate.  Price,  $20,000. 
Terms,  $8,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  Mary  J.  Philo,  Washington 
Mills,  N.  Y. 
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TOWN  OF  PABIS 
Population  2,660 

No.  614  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  10  rods 
from  post  office;  100  rods  from  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
20  rods  from  school;  15  rods  from 
church;  1  mile  from  milk  station;  8 
miles  from  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  State  road.  Surface  of  farm, 
level  and  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,200 
feet  Soil,  gravelly  and  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 10;  in  timber,  1;  acres  tillable, 
190.  Fruit,  three  acres  in  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  hops,  potatoes,  dairying,  etc. 
Fences,  4vire,  good.  House  2^  stories, 
16  rooms,  bath  and  toilet  on  2  floors, 
laundry,  running  spring  water,  hot  and 
cold  water,  all  city  improvement.  Out- 
« buildings,  in  perfect  repair,  capacity  for 
75  head  of  cattle.  Watered  by  never- 
failing  springs.  This  farm  is  100  rods 
from  Sauquoit  Creek.  This  property  is 
12  miles  from  city  of  Utica  on  State 
road.  3  tenant  houses.  Large  house  was 
remodeled  5  years  ago  at  cost  of  $4,500. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
failing  health  and  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $20,000.  Terms,  ^  cash. 
Address  J.  W.  Risley,  Cassville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  BOME 
Population  20,497 

No.  616  —  Farm  of  210  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Verone  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2,  1 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Greenway, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  %  mile  from 
school,  3  miles  from  butter  factory, 
cheese  factory,  milk  condensing  plant. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  1  mile 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  State  road 
except  ^^  mile.  Nearest  citj',  Rome,  3 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  just  sloping  enough  for 
drainage.  Altitude,  470  feet.  Soil,  Dun- 
kirk gravely  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
100;  in  natural  pasture,  70;  in  timber, 
40,  maple,  elm,  cedar,  hemlock,  et^. 
Acres  tillable,  170.  Fruit,  apples,  plums 
and  currants.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  alfalfa,  tim- 
othy and  hay.  Fences,  mostly  woven 
wire,  with  cedar  posts,  some  barbed  wire* 
and  cedar  rails,  first-class  condition. 
House,  40x50,  with  wing,  20x40,  brick, 
16  rooms,  first-class  condition.  House, 
40x50,  with  wing,  20x40,  brick,  16  rooms, 
first-class  condition.  Outbuildings  j 
horse  barn,   34x40,   brick;    barn,  40x70, 
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with  stone  basement;  barn,  20x45,  with 
stone  basement;  2  other  large  barns  and 
tenant  house,  8  rooms.  Watered  by  well 
and  running  water.  Occupied  by  owner 
and  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner,  who  has  other  farms.  For 
price  and  terms,  address  E.  Emmons 
Coe,  Oneida,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN   OF   STEUBEX 
Population   785 

No.  617  —  Farm  of  15%  acres;  located 

5  miles  from  Holland  Patent  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
1,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  R.,  W. 

6  O.  R.  R.;  IV^  miles  from  school;  from 
2  to  5  miles  from  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant churches;  2^  miles  from  butter 
factory;  1%  miles  from  cheese  factory; 
2%  miles  from  milk  condensing  plant 
and  5  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, mostly  good.  Nearest  city,  Utica, 
16  miles  distant,  population,  about  85,- 
000,  reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level  and  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, about  840  feet.  Soil,  some  sandy, 
some  rich,  good.  Acres  in  meadow,  6; 
in  natural  pasture,  9;  in  timber,  1, 
spruce,  hemlock  and  poplar.  Acres  till- 
able, 10.  Fruit,  about  10  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  corn  and  vege- 
tables. Fences,  mostly  wire.  House,  1% 
stories,  8  rooms,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  60x30;  room  for  3 
horses,  3  cows,  hay,  straw,  etc.,  and 
wagons,  part  of  barn  old,  part  compara- 
tively new;  also  chicken  house.  Wa- 
tered, house,  by  well;  fields,  by  streams 
and  springs.  Occupied.  Would  make  a 
good  location  for  chicken  farm.  Employ- 
ment could  easily  be  secured  on  adjoin- 
ing farms.  Price,  $800.  Terms,  $100 
down,  balance  on  monthly  payments.  Ad- 
dress F.  II.  Cookingham,  122  Genesee 
street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

town    of   STEUBEN 
Population  785 

No.  618  —  Farm  of  165  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Remsen  P.  O.,  R,  D.  3,  2^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  East  Steu- 
ben, on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  i/^  mile 
from  school,  Yi  mile  from  Congregational 
church,  1%  miles  from  cheese  factory, 
2^2  miles  from  milk  station.  Higliway's, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,500  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  70;  in  natural  pasture,  75;  in 
timber,  20,  maple,  large.  Acres  tillable, 
70.  Best  adapted  to  dairying,  hay,  grain 
and    potatoes.      Fences,    wire    and    rail, 


good  condition.  House,  10  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  2  cow  barns, 
1  40x60  and  1  40x66 ;  horse  barn,  30x45 ; 
carriage  house,  30x40.  Watered  by  well, 
springs  and  creek.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an  estate. 
Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Freeman,  27  Dalton  Ave., 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

town  of  vebona 
Population  3,456 

No.  619.  — Farm  of  129  acres;  3% 
miles  from  Verona  station,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  and  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  R.  D.  2 
from  Durhamville;  10  rods  from  school; 

1  mile  from  creamery;  3^^  miles  from 
milk  station;  2  R.  F.  D.  carriers  pass 
house  daily.  Highways,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Soil,  sand  and  gravelly  loam  and 
muck.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  tillable, 
75 ;  natural  pasture,  52 ;  timber,  2,  maple 
and  ash,  second  growth.  Fruit,  pears, 
plums  and  apples.  Best  adapted  to  grass, 
com  and  oats.  Occupied  by  owner. 
House,  2  stories,  in  good  condition.  Cow 
barn,  36x80,  20-foot  posts,  with  7-foot 
basement,  pine  siding,  re-siiingled  in  1905 
with  Washington  red  cedar  shingles ) 
horse  barn  and  wagon  house,  36x50,  pine 
siding,  slate  roof;  hog  house  and  hen 
house  with  basement,  20x30,  16-foot 
posts,  2  floors,  used  for  storage;  silo, 
20x21x21;  cow  barn  with  basement 
above  ground;  2  new  hen  houses;  all 
floors  in  barns  and  hog  house  concrete. 
House  built  in  1882,  well  painted,  tin 
roof,  concrete  cistern  under  kitchen,  lOx 
10,  and  8  feet  deep;  furnace  heat.  There 
is  also  on  the  place  a  shop  or  tool  house, 
20x30,  16-foot  posts  and  pine  siding;  ico 
house,  wood  and  store  house,  18x20,  14- 
foot  posts  and  pine  siding.  All  buildings 
have  been  painted  once  and  some  twice. 
Farm  will  keep  from  30  to  35  head  of 
stock  and  4  horses.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  and  poor  health  of  owner. 
For  price  and  terms,  address  Jerome  A. 
Jackson,  Durhamville.  N.  Y. 

No.  620  —  Farm  of  180  acres;  on  road 
leading  from  Verona  station  to  Vernon; 

2  miles  from  either  place;  on  the  line 
of  the  proposed  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Eastern  Railway;  2  miles  from  2  leading 
railroads,  the  N.  Y.  C.  and  W.  S.  &  B.; 
2  miles  from  canning  factories  and  high 
school.  Higliways,  good.  Soil,  sandy 
loam,  clay  subsoil.  Acres  in  meadow, 
60;  acres  tillable,  150;  acres  timber,  20, 
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maple,  beech,  elm  |ind  hemlock.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  prunes  and  cherries. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farming.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  modern,  14  rooms, 
slate  roof;  built  in  1895.  Dairy  barn, 
120x40,  54  feet  high,  slate  roof,  built  in 
1895.  Horse  barn,  50x34,  slate  roof, 
built  in  1895;  hog  house,  60x16,  steel 
roof,  built  in  1900.  Maple  grove,  with 
sugar  house,  in  good  condition.  Water, 
gravity  system  in  barn  yard;  never-fail- 
ing well  and  large  cistern  in  house.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  desirable  farms  in  the 
county,  as  to  location,  surroundings  and 
general  advantages.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $15,000. 
Terms,  $8,000  cash,  balance  can  remain 
on  bond  and  mortgage.  Name  and  ad- 
dress of  owner,  1.  L.  Amann,  Verona, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

No.  621  —  Farm  of  150  acres,  %  mile 
from  State  Bridge  P.  0.;  40  rods  from 
station  on  line  of  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  church; 
40  rods  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good;  4  miles  from  Oneida,  population, 
about  9,000,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Occupied  by  owner.  Surface,  part 
rolling  and  part  level.  Soil,  gravel  and 
sand  loam;  6  acres  in  timber,  140  acres 
tillable.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  small 
grains,  hay  and  potatoes.  Fences,  barbed 
wire,  in  good  condition.  House,  2  stories, 
upright,  18x20;  wing,  16x24,  P^  stories. 
Barn,  30x70,  hemlock;  barn,  20x25. 
Watered  by  well  and  running  water;  4 
miles  from  Oneida  Lake.  Price,  $5,000. 
Terms,  one-third  down.  Address  Asel 
Wilcox,  Verona  Station,  N.  Y. 

No.  622  —  Farm  of  250  acres ;  2  miles 
from  Verona  Station  P.  0. ;  2  miles  from 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  & 
H.  R.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school;  3  miles 
from  ehurclies ;  R.  D.  1  from  Verona  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good;  3  miles  from 
Oneida,  population,  about  0.000,  reached 
by  highway.  Occupied  by  owner.  Level 
surface,  ^oil,  muck,  sandy  loam  with 
clay  subsoil.  Acres  in  meadow,  90;  pas- 
ture, 100;  acres  tillable,  225.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples. Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain  and 
dairying.  Fences,  barbed  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  l'^  stories.  Barns 
for  stabling  80  cows  aiid  15  horses  and 
capable  of  holding  enough  feed  for  them. 
Watered  bv  well  and  windmill;  6  miles 
from  Oneida  Lake.  Price,  $15,000. 
Terms,  one-third  down.  Address  Asel 
Wilcox,  Verona  Station,  N.  Y. 


No.  622%  —  Farm  of  339  acres;  6 
miles  from  Durhamville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
2%  miles  from  railway  station  at  State 
Bridge,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R. ; 
2%  miles  from  railway  station  at  Syl- 
van Beach,  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  church; 
1  mile  from  cheese  factory;  2^  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  level. 
Nearest  city,  Oneida,  population,  about 
9,000,  7  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level  and 
rolling.  Soil,  sandy  loam  and  clay. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 150;  in  timber,  50,  maple,  elm  and 
ash;  acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit,  apples, 
cherries  and  plums.  Best  adapted  to 
grass,  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
woven  wire,  barbed  wire  and  rail,  good 
condition.  House,  8  rooms,  fair  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  1  barn,  36x60;  barn, 
40x60,  with  basement;  barn,  20x70;  corn 
house;  hay  house;  hen  house  and  silo, 
16x24,  good  condition.  Watered  by  well 
and  creek.  This  property  is  2%  miles 
from  Sylvan  Beach.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  another 
farm  and  cannot  attend  to  both.  Price, 
$8,000.  Address  Edgar  S.  Bennett,  Dur- 
hamville, N.  Y. 


No.  623  —  Farm  of  197  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Durhamville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 
Va  mile  from  railway  station  at  State 
Bridge,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  %  mile  from 
churches;  1  mile  from  cheese  factory; 
Vs  mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
level  and  good.  Nearest  village,  Oneida, 
population,  about  9,000,  4  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface, 
rolling.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  60;  in  timber,  35  or  40, 
hemlock,  soft  maple,  elm,  birch  and 
cedar;  acres  tillable,  60.  One  young  and 
1  old  apple  orchard.  A  few  cherries, 
pears  and  grapes.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
potatoes,  grain,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  in 
gold  condition.  Two  houses,  1,  12  rooms; 
1,  7  rooms.  Horse  barn,  40x60,  good  con- 
dition; cow  barn,  30x50,  with  addition 
on  side  and  end,  suitable  for  25  head  of 
stock;  new  silo.  Watered,  house  and 
barns,  by  wells;  fields,  by  brook.  Oneida 
Lake  3  miles  distant.  About  400  feet 
from  Erie  Canal.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $6,300.  Terms,  one-half 
down,  balance  at  5%.  Address  Mrs. 
Clara  Hess  Munroe,  44  Stone  street, 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 
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*No.  624  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  2  miles 
from  Verona  P.  O.;  3  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Verona  Station  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school; 
2  miles  from  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
churches;  2^  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Oneida, 
population,  8,317,  5  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  nearly  level.  Soil,  clay  and 
gravel  loam.  Acres  in  alfalfa,  2;  in 
timber,  8.  Acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples, pears,  grapes,  cherries,  plums  for 
family  use.  Best  adapted  for  a  general 
farm.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  11  rooms,  heated  by  furnace,  in 
fine  condition.  Outbuildings:  cow  barn, 
with  25  stanchions;  horse  barn,  shop, 
hen  house,  granary,  large  silo,  all  in 
fairly  good  condition.  Watered,  house, 
by  well ;  fields,  by  small  streams.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  to 
settle  an  estate.  Price,  $7,500.  Terms, 
half  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
J.  H.  Fort,  agent,  Stone  Building,  Oneida, 
N.  Y. 

•No.  625  —  Farm  of  45  acres;  1^ 
miles  from  Slate  Ridge  P.  O.,  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W. 
R.  R.,  %  mile  from  school;  %  mile  from 
Methodist  church ;  3  miles  from  Catholic, 
Baptist  and  Episcopal  churches;  1^ 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Oneida,  population, 
8,317,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
or  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  nearly 
level.  SoiC  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
20.  All  tillable.  Fruit,  plenty  of  ap* 
pies,  pears,  cherries,  ^  acre  grapes. 
Fences,  in  fair  condition.  House,  12 
rooms,  in  fine  condition.  Outbuildings: 
2  good  barns,  ice  house,  poultry  house 
and  corn  house.  Watered,  house,  by  well  j 
fields,  by  springs.  This  farm  is  about 
5  miles  from  Oneida  Lake.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price,  $3,500. 
Terms,  $500  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  J.  11.  Fort,  agent,  Stone  Build- 
ing, Oneida,  N.  Y. 

•No.  626  —  Farm  of  140  acres;  1  mile 
from  Durhamville  P.  O.,  and  railwav  sta- 
tion on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  churches 
of  several  denominations;  1  mile  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Oneida,  population,  8.317,  3  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Soil,  clav  loam.  All 
tillable.    Very  little  fruit.    Best  adapted 


to  hay,  grain,  etc.    House,  8  rooms;  also 

2  tenant  houses.  Outbuildings:  gambrel 
roof,  basement  barn,  60x100;  silo,  16x 
18x40;  hog  pen  and  hen  house,  all  in 
good  condition;  also  2  good  barns  by 
tenant  houses.  Watered,  house,  by  well ; 
barns,  by  windmill.  This  farm  is  7  miles 
from  Oneida  Lake.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  has  other  business. 
Price,  $8,500.  Terms,  $2,500  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  J.  H.  Fort, 
agent.  Stone  Building,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

No.  627  —  Farm  of  70  acres;  3  miles 
from  Durhamville  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  %  mile 
from  railway  station  at  State  Bridge 
on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  V*  mile  from  Methodist 
church;  2  miles  from  butter  factory;  ^^ 
mile  from  cheese  factory;  1  mile  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Oneida,  population,  8,317,  4-^  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  level  and  rolling.  Al- 
titude, 400  feet.  Soil,  black  loam  and 
muck.  Acres  in  pasture,  27;  in  timber, 
2;  maple,  second  growth.  Acres  tillable, 
68.  Fruit,  apples,  plums,  cherries  and 
grapes.  Best  adapted  to  hay  and  grain. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
15  rooms,  in  fine  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: 3  good  barns,  hen  house,  granary, 
hog  house.  Watered,  house  and  barns, 
by  well;  fields,  by  brook.     This  farm  is 

3  miles  from  Oneida  Lake.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
For  price  and  terms,  address  William 
D.  Miller,  Durhamville,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

♦No.  628  — Farm  of  213  acres;  1  mile 
from  Oneida  P.  O.,  and  railwav  station 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C,  West  Shore  and  N.  Y., 
O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  1 
mile  from  churches  of  nearly  all  denomi- 
nations; 1  mile  from  milk  station.  Near- 
est city,  Oneida,  population,  8,317,  1  mile 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  level,  has  25  miles  of  tile  under- 
draining.  Soil,  clav  loam.  Acres  till- 
able, 189.  Very  'little  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain,  etc.  House,  13 
rooms,  with  bath  and  toilet;  also  9 
room  tenant  house.  Outbuildings:  gam- 
brel roof  basement  barn,  with  06  stanch- 
ions, and  several  other  buildings,  all  in 
fine  condition.  Watered,  house  and 
barns,  by  windmill;  fields,  by  streams. 
This  farm  is  fl  miles  from  Oneida  Lake. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
too    far    from    other    interests.      Price, 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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$125  per  acre.  Terms,  easy.  Address 
J.  H.  Fort,  agent,  Stone  Building,  Oneida, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  veb:«on 

Population  3,197 

No.  629  —  Farm  of  260  acres;  2  miles 
from  Vernon  P.  O.  and  railway  station, 
on  Oneida  Electric  R.  R.,  with  hourly 
service.  Highways,  good.  Soil,  gravel 
and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  185;  acres 
tillable,  240;  acres  natural  pasture,  70; 
acres  timber,  5,  maple  and  birch.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  grain,  hops  and  dairy- 
ing. Altitude,  600  feet.  Fences,  post 
and  wire.  Large  house,  4  rooms,  bed- 
room and  pantry  on  ground  floor,  6 
chambers,  cellar  and  wood  house,  in  good 
condition;  also  old  dwelling  which  has 
been  used  as  storehouse  but  which  could 
be  put  in  good  condition  at  little  ex- 
pense. Basement  barn,  100x40,  with 
wing,  36x25,  2  silos  attached;  horse 
barn,  38x26;  hop  house,  45x20;  hog 
house,  45x16.  Watered,  house  and  bams, 
by  springs;  fields,  by  running  water. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  re- 
tire. This  farm  is  5^  miles  from 
Oneida,  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  and  4 
miles  from  Kenwood,  on  the  O.  &  W. 
R.  R.,  near  canning  factory,  cheese  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Price,  $40  per 
acre.  Terms,  one-third  down.  Name  and 
address  of  owner,  F.  A.  Gary,  Vernon, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

•No.  630 — Farm  of  140  acres;  1  mile 
from  Vernon  P.  O.  and  railway  station, 
on  line  of  West  Shore  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  1  mile  from  churches  of 
several  denominations;  1  mile  from  milk 
station.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Near- 
est city,  Oneida,  population  8,317,  7 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  gently  rolling. 
Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  6. 
Nearly  all  tillable.  Fruit,  good  apple 
orchard.  Best  adapted  to  general  crops. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
14  rooms,  in  fine  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: basement  barn,  30x100,  with  ce- 
ment floors,  in  fine  condition.  Watered, 
house  by  well,  barns  by  well,  fields  by 
small  stream.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  has  other  interests. 
Price,  $12,000.  Terms,  $7,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  J.  H.  Fort, 
agent,  Stone  Building,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

•  No.  631  —  Farm  of  118  acres;  1  mile 
from  Vernon  P.  O.  and  railway  station, 


on  line  of  West  Shore  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  trolley  station  at  Morrisons,  on 
Oneida  railway  trolley  line;  1  mile  from 
school  and  churches  of  several  denomina- 
tions; 1  mile  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, State  road.  Nearest  village,  Ver- 
non, population  451,  1  mile  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  tillable  land  nearly  level,  pasture 
a  gully.  Soil,  gravel  and  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  natural  pasture,  60.  Acres  till- 
able, 55.  Fruit,  small  orchard.  Best 
adapted  to  dairying,  hay,  etc.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
12  rooms,  in  fine  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: horse  barn,  cow  barn  and  several 
smaller  buildings,  in  fair  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  well,  fields  by  never- 
failing  stream.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate. 
Price,  $100  per  acre.  Terms,  reasonable. 
Address  J.  H.  Fort,  agent,  Stone  Build- 
ing, Oneida,  N.  Y. 

•No.  632  —  Farm  of  30  acres;  1  mile 
from  Oneida  Castle  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  West  Shore  and  N. 
Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school 
and  churches;  1  mile  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  level,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Oneida,  population  8,317,  2  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  nearly  level.  Soil,  gravel 
and  clay  loam.  All  tillable.  Fruit,  few 
apples.  Best  adapted  for  poultry  farm, 
garden  truck,  etc.  House,  9  rooms,  in 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn,  18 
x32,  nearly  new;  hen  house,  16x40;  4 
colony  houses,  6x12.  Watered,  house  by 
well,  barns  by  well,  fields  by  stream. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
has  other  business.  Price,  $3,400.  Terms, 
$600  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress J.  H.  Fort,  agent,  Stone  Building, 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

No.  633  —  Farm  of  155  acres;  %  mile 
from  Vernon  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  ^4  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Vernon,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  &  West  Shore  R.  R.;  i/4  mile 
from  school;  %  mile  from  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  and  Baptist  churches;  2 
miles  from  butter  factory;  1  mile  from 
cheese  factory;  Vi  mile  from  milk  sta- 
tion and  condensing  plant.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Oneida,  population 
8,317,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  vSoil,  gravel  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  80;  in  natural  pasture,  60; 
in    timber,    25,    black    cherry,    hemlock. 


•  Indiontes  farm  is  In  hands  of  ajjent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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birch  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  125. 
Fruit,  few  plums  and  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  grain,  hops  and  dairy- 
ing. Fences,  wire.  House,  large,  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  barn,  40x100, 
silo  attached;  horse  barn,  30x40;  shop 
and  hog  house,  20x30.  Watered,  house 
by  well,  barns  by  wells  and  spring,  fields 
by  running  water.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  re- 
tire. Price,  $9,500.  Terms,  %  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  W.  W. 
Stook,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  VIENNA 

Population  1,355 

No.  634  —  Farm  of  73  acres;  5  miles 
from  Cleveland  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  1,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  & 
W.  R.  R.;  5  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Camden,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school ;  ^  mile  from 


Methodist  and  Baptist  churches ;  5  miles 
from  butter  factory;  %  mile  from  cheese 
factory;  5  miles  from  milk  station  and 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  rough  and 
hilly.  Nearest  village,  Camden,  popula- 
tion 2,170,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Alti- 
tude, 400  feet.  Soil,  gravel  loam  and 
muck.  Acres  in  meadow,  35 ;  in  natural 
pasture,  15;  in  timber,  1;  15  acres  in 
muck.  Acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit,  few 
old  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  onions 
and  grain.  Fences,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  8  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  20x30,  in  good  condi- 
tion; carpenter  shop,  10x12.  Watered, 
house  by  wells,  barns  by  well,  field  by 
spring  and  stream.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  settle  estate. 
Price,  $1,500.  Terms,  $500  cash,  bal- 
ance on  easy  payments.  Address  Wm. 
M.  Hallagher,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. 


ONONDAGA   COUNTY 

Area,  824  square  miles.  Population,  200,298.  Annual  precipitation,  46.66  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  48.0**.    Number  of  farms,  5,770.    County  seat,  Syracuse. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  its  northern  shores  are 
bounded  by  Oneida  Lake.  Lake  Skaneateles  forms  the  southwest  boundary.  It  is 
excellently  drained  by  the  Seneca  River  and  Chittenango  and  Onondaga  Creeks. 

Its  surface  features  are  gently  undulating  in  the  northern  part.  In  the  extreme 
southern  part  the  surface  is  generally  rougn  and  hills  extend  in  long  ridges  north 
and  south  with  narrow  valleys  between.  There  is  a  general  slope  toward  the  center 
of  the  county  into  the  flats  of  the  "  great  level."  In  the  southern  portion  we  find  a 
clay  and  dark  sandy  loam,  in  the  valleys  clay  loam,  in  the  central  and  northern 
portion  a  rich  sandy  and  gravelly  loam.  Among  the  minerals  found  in  this  county 
are  salt,  iron  ore,  limestone  and  gypsum;  the  Onondaga  limestone  being  an  excellent 
building  stone.  Salt  is  obtained  from  salt  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse.  The 
value  of  the  exported  product  has  at  times  exceeded  a  million  dollars  annually. 
The  county  is  adapted  to  general  farming,  the  leading  products  being  corn,  707,385 
bushels;  oats,  1,127,012  bushels;  wheat,  173,499  bushels;  barley,  166,274  bushels; 
buckwheat,  82,839  bushels;  potatoes,  1,671,835  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  215,058  tons. 
Like  many  other  counties  of  the  state  alfalfa  can  be  grown  with  great  success. 
The  total  value  of  farm  property  is  $37,291,043,  an  increase  of  17.5  per  cent,  in  the 
past  ten  years.    The  average  price  of  improved  lands  is  $67.58  per  acre. 

Domestic  animals  reported  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  36.331;  horses,  17,128;  swine, 
21.453;  sheep,  17,284;  poulry,  302,764;  production  of  milk  was  21,035,070  gallons, 
which  with  the  products  of  55  milk  stations  and  factories  sold  for  $2,063,923. 
Numerous  transportation  lines  intersect  the  county.  Syracuse,  with  a  population  of 
137,249,  is  a  large  manufacturing  center  and  is  the  home  of  Syracuse  University. 
There  are  255  district  schools  well  located  throughout  the  county  and  29  agricultural 
societies.  The  county  has  90  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  927  miles  of 
other  improved  highways.    Onondaga  is  one  of  the  progressive  counties  of  the  state. 


TOWN    OF    ELBBIDGE 

Population  2,980 
•No.    635  — Farm    of    200    acres;    2 
miles   from   Memphis   P.   O.;    V/j  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Halfway,  on  line 


of  N.  Y.  C.  &  IT.  R.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches;  1^2  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Syracuse,  population  137,- 
249,   12   miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 


*  Indicates  farm  1r  In  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level 
and  rolling.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  All 
tillable.  Fruit,  2  large  orchards.  Best 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  potatoes,  grain, 
etc.  Fences,  in  good  condition.  Houses: 
main  house  is  a  mansion,  in  fine  condi- 
tion, has  2  baths  and  3  toilets,  steam 
heat,  etc.  Outbuildings,  ample  and  in 
good  condition.  Watered :  fields  by  run- 
ning water.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea^ 
son  for  selling,  has  other  business.  Price, 
$110  per  acre.  Terms,  $12,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  J.  H.  Fort, 
agent.  Stone  Building,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  LYSANDEB 

Population  4,500 

No.  636  —  Farm  of  115  acres;  4  miles 
from  Baldwinsville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  4; 
4  miles  from  railway  station  at  Butte, 
on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1%  miles 
from  school;  4  miles  from  churches  of 
several  denominations;  3  miles  from 
butter  factory;  4  miles  from  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Syracuse,  population  137,249,  17  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  430 
feet.  Soil,  sandy  gravel.  Acres  in 
meadow,  25  in  natural  pasture,  25;  in 
timber,  20,  chestnut,  ash  and  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  none,  except 
small  trees  in  garden.  Best  adapted  to 
tobacco,  com,  rye,  potatoes,  etc.  House, 
medium  size,  in  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings: large,  in  fair  condition.  Wa- 
tered: nouse  and  barns  by  wells,  fields 
by  lake.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  other  business. 
Price  reasonable  and  terms  easy.  Owner 
will  rent  on  shares  or  with  option  to 
buy.  Address  Frank  Patrick,  Sennett, 
N.  Y.,  or  Anna  Hill,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

•  No.  637  —  Farm  of  40  acres;  4  miles 
from  Butte  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  4  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Lamsons,  on  line  of 
D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  V^  miles  from 
school;  P/^ miles  from  Methodist  church; 
4  miles  from  butter  factory  and  milk 
station;  4  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Highway?,  good.  Nearest  city,  Syracuse, 
population  137,249,  18  miles  distant, 
reacned  by  rail  or  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  level.  Altitude,  425  feet.  Acres 
in  natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber,  10, 
maple,  elm  and  ash.  Acres  tillable,  30. 
Best  adapted  to  tobacco,  corn,  rye,  oats. 
Fences,  in  poor  condition.    House,  small. 


in  fair  condition.  Bams,  ffood  size,  in 
fair  condition.  Watered:  nouse,  barns 
and  fields  by  wells.  Reason  for  selling, 
has  other  interests.  Price,  reasonable. 
Address  Fred  Woods,  agent,  Baldwins- 
ville, N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  with  option 
to  buy. 


•  No.  638  —  Farm  of  50  acres ;  3  miles 
from  Ly Sander  P.  O.;  4  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Lamsons,  on  line  of  D., 
L.  &  W.  R.  R. ;  1  miie  from  school;  3 
miles  from  Metuodist  and  Congrega- 
tional churches;  3  miles  from  cheese 
factory;  4  miles  from  eondensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Syracuse, 
population  137.249,  20  mifes  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Altitude,  430  feet.  Soil,  sandy. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 10.  All  tillable.  Fruit,  apples. 
Best  adapted  for  corn,  rye,  vetch,  etc. 
Fences,  in  poor  condition.  House,  large, 
in  fair  condition.  Barns,  medium  size, 
in  fair  condition.  W^atcred:  house  and 
barns  by  well,  fields  by  creek.  Reason 
for  selliiig,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price, 
reasonable.  Terms,  easy.  Address  C. 
H.  Fancher,  agent,  Lamsons,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 


TOWN  OF   MANLinS 

Population  6,016 

No.  639-^  Farm  of  60  acree;  1%  milea 
from  Fayetteville  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion; steam  and  electric  cars;  R.  D. 
Manlius.  Highways,  good;  1  mile  from 
State  road.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  of 
alfalfa,  25;  acres  tillable,  50;  acres  nat- 
ural pasture  and  timber,  10,  second 
growth.  Best  adapted  to  alfalfa  raising 
and  dairying.  Altitude,  750  feet.  Fences, 
fair.  20-room  house,  bath  room,  run- 
ning water,  etc.,  in  fine  condition.  Good 
barns.  Watered  by  well  and  running 
water.  Price,  $14,000.  Terms,  easy. 
Address  F.  E.  Dawley,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


No.  640  —  Farm  of  18  acres;  located 
1%  miles  east  from  Fayetteville.  All 
alfalfa  land.  Good  house.  Fair  barn. 
Some  fruit.  %  mile  to  school,  on  town 
road ;  %  mile  to  State  road.  Price,  $3,- 
000.  Address  F.  E.  Dawley,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


' 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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TOWN  OF  ONONDAGA 
Population,  6,340 

No.  641  —  Farm  of  183  acres;  3  miles 
from  Onondaga  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2;  7  miles 
from  Syracuse,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. 
and  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. ;  ^2  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  churches;  P^  miles  from 
butter  factory.  Highways,  stone  and 
macadamized.  Nearest  village,  Onon- 
daga, population  400,  3  miles  distant; 
nearest  city,  Syracuse,  population,  138,- 
000,  7  miles  distant.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  120;  in 
timber,  13;  all  tillable  except  woodland. 
Fruit,  224  choice  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  oats,  barley,  wheat. 
Fences,  woven  wire.  House,  12  rooms, 
in  good  condition.  Barn,  30x26,  on  base- 
ment; barn,  26x60;  barn,  30x40;  barn, 
40x45;  cow  house,  pig  pen,  hen  house. 
Watered,  house  by  well,  barns  by  run- 
ning water,  fields  by  spring.  50  acres  of 
fine  alfalfa.  Ihis  is  good  land  and  milk 
from  this  farm  sells  for  4  cents  per 
quart.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  is  not  a  farmer.  Price, 
$11,000.  Terms,  ^2  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  D.  L.  Curtis  and  £. 
P.  Boyle,  Onondaga,  N.  Y. 


No.  642  —  Farm  of  30  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Syracuse  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
6  miles  from  railway  station  at  Syra- 
cuse on  line  of  several  railways,  Vi  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches;  %  mile  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,100  feet. 
Soil,  limestone  formation.  Acres  in 
meadow,  18;  in  timber,  3,  beech  and 
maple,  second  growth.  Acres  tillable, 
26.  Fruit,  about  50  apple  trees,  10 
plum,  10  cherry,  10  pear,  5  peach  and  2 
quince  trees,  also  berries,  grapes  and 
currants.  Best  adapted  to  alfalfa,  po- 
tatoes, grain  and  fruit.  Fences,  mostly 
new  wire,  good.  House,  8  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  new  barn,  32x 
44 :  barn,  32x44,  witli  new  cow  stable 
for  seven  cows,  14x.*V2:  new  hog  house, 
10x15:  new  chicken  house,  10x20.  All 
buildings  except  house  have  been  built 
within  last  three  years.  Watered,  house 
bv  well  and  cistern,  barns  bv  well.  This 
farm  is  about  7  miles  from  Onondaga 
Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health  of  owner.     Price,  $4,- 


000.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Alice  I>. 
Amidon,  Station  A,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  R. 
D.  3. 

No.  643  —  Farm  of  114  acres;  5  miles 
from  Syracuse  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  2,  and 
railwav  station,  on  lines  of  N.  Y.  C, 
D.,  L.  &  W.,  and  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R. ; 
school  on  farm;  V/2  miles  from  Meth- 
odist and  Presbyterian  churches.  High- 
ways, State  road.  Nearest  city,  Syra- 
cuse, population  137,240,  5  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
sloping.  Altitude,  900  feet.  Soil,  gravel 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  61 ;  in  natural 
pasture,  8;  in  timber,  3;  in  alfalfa,  51. 
All  tillable.  Fruit,  small  apple  orchard. 
Best  adapted  to  alfalfa,  berries,  corn, 
potatoes,  barley,  oats,  etc.  House,  9 
rooms,  in  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
dairy  barn,  40x64,  22-foot  posts;  ice 
house,  cooling  room,  etc.  W^atered: 
house  and  barn  by  wells.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  bu<siness.  Price,  $11,000.  Terms, 
to  suit  purchaser.  Address  E.  P.  Boyle, 
Onondaga,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN    OF    POMPET 

Population  2,093 

No.  644  —  Farm  of  144  acres;  5  miles 
from  Manlius  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3,  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Chenango  Valley 
branch  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  40  rods 
from  school;  V/2  miles  from  school  and 
church;  I14  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  cheese  factory;  IV2  miles  from  milk 
station;  4  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village,  Man- 
lius,  population  1,500,  5  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway;  Syracuse,  14  miles 
distant,  reached  by  trolley  from  Manlius. 
Surface,  slightly  rolling,  no  hills;  lies 
sloping  to  southeast.  Soil,  dark  clay 
and  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40; 
in  timber,  7  or  8 ;  acres  tillable,  all  ex- 
cept wood  lot.  133  apple  trees  and  a 
few  plum  trees.  Best  adapted  to  wheat, 
corn,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  cabbage  and 
alfalfa.  Fences,  rail  and  wire,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  30x38,  10  rooms;  wing, 
12x16;  wood  house.  Barns:  horse  barn 
and  carriage  house,  30x40,  painted,  in 
good  ccmdition;  hog  and  corn  house,  12 
xl4:  hay,  grain  and  cow  barn,  42xr)8;  2 
hay  barns,  20x30,  18x30.  Watered,  house 
by  wells,  barns  by  wells  and  springs, 
fields  l)y  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  is  not  a  farmer 
and  is  in  poor  health.     Price,  $50  per 
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acre.  Terms,  part  cash,  part  mortgage. 
Address  C.  A.  Lakiiii  owner,  Manlius, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3. 

•  No.  645  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  6  miles 
from  Manlius  P.  0.,  R.  D.  3;  6  miles 
from  railway  station  at  iManlius,  on 
line  of  Chenango  Valley  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  Presbyterian, 
Congregational  and  Catholic  churches, 
cheese  factory  and  milk  station ;  5  miles 
from  condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Pompey  Hill,  population 
400,  2l^  miles  distant.  Nearest  city, 
Syracuse,  population  138,000,  14^^  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highways.  Surface 
of  farm,  comparatively  level.  Altitude, 
1,450  feet.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  .33;  in  natural  pasture,  25; 
in  timber,  K,  l)eech,  maple  and  hemlock; 
acres  tillai)le,  36.  Fruit,  apples,  5  cherry, 

4  pear  and  6  plum  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  alfalfa, 
cabbage.  Fences,  rail  and  wire.  House, 
new,  10  rooms,  good  condition.  Barns, 
36x40,  30x28,  in  fair  condition.  Watered, 
house  and  barns  by  springs,  fields  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner  and  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  a  widow  and 
unable  to  take  charge  of  farm.  Price, 
$45  per  acre.  Terms,  part  cash,  part  on 
mortgage.  Address  C.  A.  Lakin,  agent, 
Manlius,  N.  Y. 

No.  646  —  Farm  of  141  acres;  located 

5  miles  from  Manlius  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Gran, 
on  line  of  VV'.  S.  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from 
school  and  church;  1  mile  from  butter 
and  cheese  factorv;  1  mile  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Syracuse,  population  1 38.000,  15  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway  and  trolley. 
Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  dark  loam.  10 
acres  of  timber,  maple,  beech  and  hem- 
lock; a  few  pine  trees.  Acres  tillable, 
131 ;  75  to  100  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn, 
buck w ilea t.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good 
condition.  I^arge  12-ro()m  house,  2  cel- 
lars, good  condition,  learns:  hay  barn, 
with  I)a8ement  stable,  56x32;  large  silo; 
2  large  sheds  attached  to  barn ;  grain 
barn,  30x40;  granary,  16x20;  carriage 
house,  25x35.  House  watered  by  well, 
barns  by  well,  fields  l)y  spring  and  creek. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  too  far  away  to  give  it  personal 
attention.     Bell   telephone   in   house,   on 


direct  road;  milk  route  by  door.  Price, 
on  application.  Address  F.  F.  Hubbard, 
Canastota,  N.  Y,,  or  ^Irs.  Frank  H.  Vail, 
Manlius,  N.  Y. 

•No.  647  —  Farm  of  94^^  acres;  »% 
miles  from  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
3;  9  miles  from  station  of  Apulia,  on 
line  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  ZY2  miles  from  Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist  and  Catholic  churches; 
2  miles  from  cheese  factory ;  2  miles 
from  milk  station ;  4  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est village,  Fabius,  population  of  500,  4 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway;  city 
of  Syracuse,  population  138,000,  distant 
16  miles  by  highway.  Surface,  level. 
Altitude,  1,300  feet.'  Soil,  dark  clay 
loam.  20  acres  of  meadow;  6  acres  of 
timber,  beech  and  maple;  all  of  farm 
tillable  except  the  wooded  part.  Fruit 
consists  of  apple,  peach  and  pear  trees 
and  berries.  I^nd  adapted  to  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat  and  po- 
tatoes. Fences  of  stone,  wire  and  rail, 
in  good  condition.  House,  26x32,  with 
wing,  16x20,  in  good  condition.  New 
basement  barn,  also  barn,  36x50,  in  fair 
condition.  House  watered  by  well,  barn 
by  springs  and  well,  fields  by  springs. 
Cazenovia  Lake  is  within  4^^  miles  of 
farm.  Ihis  farm  is  located  on  highway 
in  nice  neighborhood,  and  is  in  good  state 
of  cultivation,  producing  large  crops. 
Occupied  by  owner;  possession  can  be 
given  on  30  days'  notice.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, owner  has  two  farms  and  cannot 
care  for  both  to  advantage.  Price,  $3,- 
500.  Terms,  part  cash  and  part  mort- 
gage. Address  owner,  Dennis  Dwyer, 
care  of  C.  A.  I^kin,  agent,  I^Ianlius, 
N.  Y. 

No.  648  —  Farm  of  114  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Manlius  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2;  1^ 
miles  from  station  of  Manlius,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  IVa  miles  from  churches;  V/2 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  condens- 
ing plant.  First-class  stone  road.  Near- 
est village,  Manlius,  population  2,000, 
distant  IV4  miles;  Syracuse,  population 
138,000,  10  miles  distant  by  rail.  Sur- 
face, rolling  to  the  easst.  Altitude,  about 
fiOO  feet.  St)il,  lime.  25  acres  in  alfalfa; 
20  acres  in  meadow;  10  acres  in  natural 
pasture ;  5  acres  in  timber,  pine,  hem- 
lock  and   hardwood;    100  acres  tillable. 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Fruit,  about  60  apple  trees.  Land  best 
adapted  to  wheat,  barley,  com,  tobacco, 
oats,  rye  and  potatoes.  Good  woven  wire 
fences  and  stone  walls.  House,  30x40, 
new.  New  barn,  30x60;  horse  barn^  30x 
40;  hog  house,  40x20;  hen  house,  120x20. 
Watered,  house  by  springs  and  well, 
barns  by  springs  piped,  fields  by  springs. 
This  farm  is  all  up  to  date,  with  all 
new  buildings,  and  is  under  the  best  of 
cultivation.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  has  other  business. 
Price  on  application.  Terms,  cash.  Ad- 
dress M.  Murphy,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

No.  649  —  Farm  of  198  acres ;  6  miles 
from  Manlius  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3,  and  sta- 
tion on  line  of  Chenango  branch  of  the 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  50  rods  from  school; 
1%  miles  from  churches  (Presbyterian 
and  Catholic) ;  1^  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  cheese  factory;  2%  miles 
from  milk  station;  5%  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Good  roads,  part  stone. 
Nearest  large  village,  Manlius,  popula- 
tion 2,000,  distant  6  miles  by  highway; 
Pompey  Village  is  1^  miles  distant; 
Fabius,  5  miles  distant;  and  the  city 
of  Syracuse,  16  miles  distant.  Sur- 
face, rolling.  Altitude,  1,400  feet.  Soil, 
clay  and  limestone.  65  acres  of  meadow, 
part  alfalfa.  65  acres  of  natural  pas- 
ture and  woodland,  beech,  elm,  pine, 
maple  and  hemlock;  132  acres  tillable. 
Fruit  consists  of  150  apple  trees,  5  pear 
trees,  4  plum  trees,  and  %  acre  of  rasp- 
berries. Land  best  adapted  to  corn,  rye, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  alfalfa,  potatoes  and 
cabbage.  Fences,  posts  and  wire,  in 
good  condition.  House,  12  rooms,  in 
good  condition.  Uorse  barn,  in  good 
condition;  3  other  barns,  in  fair  condi- 
tion, large  size;  2  other  outbuildings,  in 
fair  condition.  House  has  well  and 
cistern  water;  barns  have  springs;  fields 
are  well  watered  by  springs.  Cazenovia 
Lake  is  5  miles  distant.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  does 
not  wish  to  farm  any  longer.  Price  and 
terms  on  application.  Address  Thomas 
Mullen,  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3. 

No.  650  —  Farm  of  17  acres ;  located 
%  mile  from  Oran  P.  O.;  \i  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Oran,  on  line  of  VV.  S. 
R.  R.;  Vg  miles  from  school  and  church; 
%  mile  from  milk  station;  7  miles  from 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village.  Manlius,  3  miles 
distant,  nearest  city,  Syracuse,  12  miles 
distant,      population      about      140,000, 


reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  level.  Altitude  about  700  feet. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  13; 
in  natural  pasture,  4.  All  tillable. 
Fruit,  apples,  plums,  cherries  and  pears. 
Adapted  to  all  crops  grown  in  this  sec- 
tion. Fences,  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  28x46;  12  rooms,  with  modern 
improvements.  Outbuildings:  barn,  26x 
36,  wing,  18x20,  lirst-class  condition. 
Watered  by  good  well.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
business  in  west  and  south.  Price, 
$4,600.  Terms,  $2,000  down,  balance  on 
time.  Ihe  house  has  bath,  hot  and  cold 
water,  furnace,  etc.  Address  John  F. 
Lewis,  Oran,  N.  Y. 

No.  651  —  Farm  of  94  acree;  located 
2%  miles  from  Pompey  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 ; 
4  miles  from  railway  station  at  Apulia, 
on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  2%  miles 
from  school,  butter  factory.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches;  4  miles  from  milk 
station,  iiighways,  somewhat  hilly,  but 
good.  Nearest  city,  Syracuse,  17  miles 
distant,  population  about  140,000, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude  about  1,300 
feet.  Soil,  dark  loam  with  clay  sub- 
soil. Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in  natural 
pasture,  10;  in  timber,  12,  beech  and 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  565 
apple,  180  cherry,  32  pear,  140  plum  and 
75  peach  trees,  also  currants  and  rasp- 
berries. Best  adapted  to  fruit,  corn, 
grain  and  cabbage.  Fences,  wire;  fair 
condition.  House,  28x38,  with  two 
wings,  line  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  31x108,  with  three  wings;  storage 
barn,  18x22;  basement  barn,  16x30,  good 
condition.  Watered,  house  by  well; 
barns,  by  running  water;  fields  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  other  business. 
Price,  ^izo  per  acre.  Terms,  $8,000 
cash,  balance  on  time  at  5%.  Address 
L.  L.  Woodford,  2356  Midland  avenue, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  SKANEATELES 
Population  4.274 

No.  652  —  Farm  of  50  acres ;  located 
in  Skaneateles  which  contains  two 
hotels,  six  churches,  new  school,  two 
banks,  library,  etc.;  on  branch  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R. ;  also  accessible  to  Auburn  and 
Syracuse  by  electric  car,  running  on  30 
minute  summer  schedule;  located  near 
Skaneateles    Lake.      House,    16    rooms, 
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four  piazzas,  bath,  32x58.  iiouse  faces 
road  and  lake.  Outbuildings:  horse 
stable  40x20;  main  barn  100x30,  with 
basement  cow  stable;  silo;  hog  house 
60x18;  poultry  house  36x14.  For  price 
and  terms  address  Geo.  M.  Tallcot, 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


TOWN    OF    TULLT 
Popalation  1,386 

No.  653  —  Farm  of  400  acres ;  located 
3  miles  from  Tully  P.  O.,  and  railway 
station  on  lint»s  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  and  Le- 
high Valley  R.  R.;  1/3  mile  from  school; 
3  miles  from  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions; 3  miles  from  butter  factory  and 
milk    station.      Highways,    gravel    and 


slate.  Nearest  village,  Tully,  population 
551,  3  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  300  acres  level, 
100  acres  upland.  Soil,  gravel  loam 
and  swamp.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in 
natural  pasture,  200;  in  timber,  150, 
pine,  hemlock  and  hardwood.  Acres 
tillable,  100.  Best  adapted  for  alfalfa, 
cabbage,  corn  and  dairying.  Fences, 
wire,  in  fair  condition.  House  40x50, 
in  good  condition.  Barn  36x80,  in  good 
condition.  Watered:  house  and  barns 
by  running  water,  fields  by  springs. 
Labrador  Lake  adjoins  the  farm  on  one 
side.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$5,500.  Terms,  small  payment  down, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  John 
Crouch,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


ONTARIO   COUNTY 

Area,  674  square  miles.  Population,  52,286.  Annual  precipitation,  37.99  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  49.2°.  Number  of  farms,  4,416.  County  seat,  Canan- 
daigua. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  middle  western  portion  of  the  state  and  is  one  of 
New  York  State's  strong  agricultural  counties.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Seneca  Lake  and  is  drained  by  Flint,  Honeoye  and  Mud  Creeks  and  Canandaigua 
outlet.  Tlie  surface  is  finely  diversified  with  hills,  valleys  and  ridges.  The  contour 
is  quite  irregular  in  the  southwestern  part,  there  being  many  steep  hills  and  deep 
valleys.  These  gradually  slope  down  to  ordinary  hills  in  about  the  center  of  the 
county  and  to  gentle  undulations  and  level  country  in  the  northeastern  part. 
The  county  has  considerable  woodland  on  which  ash,  beech,  elm,  oak  and  sugar 
maple  are  found.  The  principal  rocks  which  underlie  the  county  are  Onondaga 
limestone  and  Devonian  sandstone.  It  also  has  quarries  of  gypsum,  water  limestone 
and  salt.  The  soil  is  very  productive,  ranging  from  a  rich  gravelly  loam,  inter- 
spersed with  clay  in  the  northern  and  central  portions,  to  a  rich  clay  loam  in  the 
valleys  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  All  forms  of  agriculture,  orcharding  and 
vineyards  included,  are  successfully  carried  on  in  the  county.  The  leading  crops 
reported  are  corn,  593,169  bushels;* oats,  1,365,487  bushels;  wheat,  532,138  bushels; 
barley,  159,584  bushels;  rye,  51,700  bushels;  dry  beans,  113,303  bushels;  potatoes, 
1,642,755  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  93,364  tons;  hops,  282,253  pounds.  The  total 
value  of  all  farm  property  is  $32,593,635,  an  increase  of  37.4  per  cent,  since  the 
census  of  1900.  The  average  value  of  farm  land  alone  per  acre  is  $39.53,  a  gain  of 
$8.24  during  the  last  decade.  The  average  value  of  improved  land  is  $71.42  per 
acre.  Domestic  animals  reported:  Dairy  cows,  13,272;  horses,  15,620;  swine,  17,035; 
sheep,  67,502;  poultry,  243,008;  production  of  milk,  6,410,876  gallons,  which  valued 
with  its  products  amounted  to  $465,930. 

The  county  is  intersected  by  several  tnink  lines  of  railroads,  which  furnish  ample 
facilities  for  marketing  all  products.  There  are  193  district  schools,  and  Hobart 
College  and  William  Smith  College  for  W^omen  are  located  at  Geneva.  Here  also 
is  located  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station,  an  institution  devoted  to 
scientific  agriculture  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Large  nurseries  are  located  in  this 
county.  The  county  has  55  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  845  miles  of 
improved  highways. 


TOWN    OP    OANADICE 
Population  559 

•No.    654  —  Farm   of    101    acres;    lo- 
cated  4   miles   from   Honeoye  P.  O.,   6 


miles  from  railwav  station  at  Hemlock, 
on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school  and  Methodist  church. 
Highways  hilly.  Nearest  large  village, 
Canandaigua,   10  miles  distant,  reached 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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bv  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,400  ft.  Soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  20. 
Acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit  enough  for 
family  use.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain 
and  potatoes.  Fences  in  fair  condition. 
House,  10  rooms,  fair  condition.  Base- 
ment barn  40x60,  fair  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  well  and  spring.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
owner  Price,  $3,045.  Terms,  one  half 
down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
GarKeld  Real  Estate  Co.,  1  Exchange 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF  FABMINGTON. 

Population  1,568 

*Xo.  655  —  Farm  of  74  acres ;  located 
3  miles  from  Victor  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.  R.;  2  miles  from  Rochester  &  Eastern 
trolley;  %  mile  from  school;  3  miles 
from  churches;  2  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Rochester,  16  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Altitude,  500  ft. 
Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10, 
all  tillable.  Fruit,  4  acres  of  apples, 
60  peach  trees.  Best  adapted  to  po- 
tatoes, alfalfa,  grain  and  corn.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  12  rooms, 
built  190S,  air  improvements.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn  32x62  with  basement,  built 
1907;  ice  house  and  hen  house.  Wa- 
tered by  well  and  stream.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $8,000.  Terms, 
$3,000  down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Garfield  Real  Estate  Co.,  1  Ex- 
change St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

No.  656  —  Farm  of  285  acres ;  located 
3  miles  from  Shortsville  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  3  miles  from  railway  station  at 
F'armington,  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.; 
^2  mile  from  school  and  Protestant 
churches;  2^  miles  from  milk  condens- 
ing plant.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Canandaigua,  5  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  clay  subsoil.  Acres 
in  meadow.  (U):  in  natural  pasture,  50; 
in  timber,  25,  beech,  maple  and  elm. 
Acres  tillable.  2.10.  Fruit,  4  acres  of 
orchard,  apples,  peaches  and  pears. 
Adapted  to  any  crop  grown  in  this 
climate.      Fences,    rail    and    wire,    fair 


condition.  Large  double  house,  18 
rooms,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings: 
horse  barn  28x36,  carriage  house  20x30, 
barn  30x55,  barn  30x60,  shed  18x50  and 
hen  house  16x50,  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  well  and  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
owner.  Price,  $90  per  acre.  Terms, 
will  take  mortgage  for  $10,000,  balance 
cash.  Address  C.  H.  Herendeen,  Shorts- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

TOW.N  OF  GENEVA 
Population  1,086 

No.  657 — Farm  of  16%  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Geneva  P.  O.;  %  mile  from 
railwav  station  at  Geneva,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  &  L.  V.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  ^^  mile  from  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches.  Highways  good.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  tillable,  16%. 
Best  adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
fruit.  No  buildings.  W'atered  by  well. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, advanced  age  of  owner.  For  price 
and  terms  address  Mrs.  L.  I.  Boyd,  12 
Castle  street,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

No.  658  —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
4i  miles  from  city  of  Geneva;  %  mile 
from  railway-  station  at  Billsboro,  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  (Pa.  Div.) ;  1  mile 
from  school;  4  miles  from  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches;  4  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  gravel,  good  condi- 
tion. Surface  of  farm,  slightly  rolling. 
Soil,  some  clay  and  some  sand.  All  till- 
able, except  2  acres  of  timber.  Fruit, 
apples,  peaches,  'pears,  plums,  cherries, 
quinces.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  wheat,  etc.  House,  14 
rooms,  good  condition,  brick.  Also  good 
tenant  house.  Outbuildings,  2  barns. 
Watered,  house,  by  spring;  barns,  by 
well;  fields,  by  spring.  Farm  has  lake 
front,  number  of  cottage  sites,  beautiful 
location.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  For 
price  and  terms  address  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Rupert,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

No.  659  —  Farm  of  16%  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Geneva  city,  on  line  of  N.Y. 
C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  bchool.  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churcheb;  1^  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways  in  good,  condi- 
tion. Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil, 
gravelly     loam.      Acres     tillable,     16%. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Best  adapted  to  fruits.  No  fences.  No 
buildings.  Watered  by  wells.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
unable  to  work  farm.  Price,  $500  per 
acre.  Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  C.  A.  Boyd,  444  Ex- 
change street,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   MANCHESTES 
Population  4,889 

No.  660  —  Farm  of  260  acres;  1  mile 
from  Shortsville  P.  O. ;  1  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Shortsville,  on  line 
of  X.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Epis- 
copal and  Catholic  churches  and  from 
milk  station.  Hig]iways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Geneva,  population  12,000,  16  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  650 
feet.  Soil,  loam  and  limestone.  Acres 
in  meadow,  75;  in  natural  pasture,  85; 
acres  tillable,  200.  Fruit,  15  acres  of 
apple  orchard.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
wheat,  potatoes  and  vegetables.  Fences, 
wire,  in  good  condition.  House,  12 
rooms,  in  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  36x90;  7-foot  basement  barn, 
40x60;  7-foot  basement  horse  barn, 
36x50;  icehouse  and  hennery.  Watered, 
house,  by  well;  barns,  by  cistern  and 
well;  fields,  by  spring  and  small  stream. 
Water  pipes  connected  to  the  3  barns 
by  motor  power.  Six  miles  from  Canan- 
daigua  lake;  1  mile  from  Canandaigua 
outlet.  Occupied  by  owner's  brother. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  is  a  non-resi- 
dent. Price,  $85  per  acre.  Terms,  easy. 
Address  A.  M.  Bentley,  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  care  of  C.  M.  Bentley. 

TOWN    OF    FHELPS 
Population  4,733 

No.  661  —  Farm  of  54  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  railway  station  at  Oaks 
Corners,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  % 
mile  from  Presbyterian  church,  4%  miles 
from  butter  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Geneva, 
V/2  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  natural  pasture, 
15;  in  timber,  1,  ash  and  soft  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  apples,  cher- 
ries, peaches  and  pears.  Best  adapted 
to  general  farming.  Fences,  wire,  poor. 
House,  12  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings:   basement    barn,    72x26;    hen 


house,  17x17,  good  condition.  Watered 
by  well.  This  farm  is  4^  miles  from 
Seneca  Lake.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
in  other  business.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms, 
$3,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5% 
int.  Address  Lincoln  G.  Backus,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y,    Owner  will  rent.< 

TOWN  OF  BICHMOND 
Population  1,277 

•No.  662  —  Farm  of  207  acres ;  located 
2  miles  from  Honeoye  P.  0.,  4  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Hemlock,  on  line  of 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  2  miles  from  school 
and  churches,  4  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  in  fair  condition.  Nearest 
large  village,  Canandaigua,  10  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  70; 
in  natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber,  20, 
second  growth  chestnut,  oak,  maple  and 
beech.  Acres  tillable,  180.  Fruit,  4 
acres  of  apples.  Best  adapted  to  pota- 
toes, beans,  oats,  barley  and  wheat. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House,  9 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
main  barn,  built  in  1912,  34x80,  gambrel 
roof;  hen  house  and  pig  house.  Wa- 
tered by  well  and  stream.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Price,  $50  per  acre.  Terms,  one- 
half  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5% 
int.  This  price  will  include  2  Holstein 
cows,  drags,  plows,  cultivators,  binder, 
mowers,  horses,  harness  and  other  small 
tools.  Address  Garfield  Real  Estate  Co., 
1  Exchange  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    SOUTH   BBISTOL 
Population  965 

No.  663  —  Farm  of  220  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Honeoye  P.  O.,  10  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Hemlock  or  Na- 
ples, on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  % 
mile  from  school,  5  miles  from  churches, 
butter  factory,  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  part  hilly,  part  State 
road.  Nearest  large  villages,  Canan- 
daigua, 20  miles  distant,  and  Naples,  10 
miles  distant.  Surface  of  farm,  mostly 
gentle  slope,  part  rolling.  Altitude, 
about  1,600  feet.  Soil,  mostly  loam,  a 
few  acres  of  muck.  Acres  in  meadow, 
50;  in  natural  pasture,  90;  in  timber, 
50,  oak,  pine,  chestnut,  maple,  ash,  hick* 
ory,  elm,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit, 
old  apple  orchard,  some  young  peach  and 
pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
potatoes,  beans,  raspberries  and  apples. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Fences,  mostly  woven  wire,  some  rail, 
good  condition.  House,  8  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  barn,  34x50; 
barn,  34x48;  barn,  34x36;  wagon  shed, 
work  shop,  hen  house  and  evaporator. 
Watered  by  well  and  springs.  This  farm 
is  2  miies  from  Honeoye  Lake.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner,  who  has  another  farm. 
Price,  $6,500.  Terms,  $2,500  cash,  bal- 
ance on  bond  and  mortgage.  Address 
S.  S.  Williams,  Honeoye,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    VICTOR 
Population  2,303 

•No.  664  —  Farm  of  63  acres ;  located 
l'^  miles  from  Victor  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on   line  of  N.   Y.   C.   K.   R.,   1 


mile  from  school,  churches  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  700  feet.  Soil,  sandy 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  15;  in  natural 
pasture,  4 ;  in  timber,  6,  beech  and  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  2%  acres  of 
apples,  other  fruit  for  family  use.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  corn  and  grain. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
8  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  30x00,  with  basement;  hog  pen  and 
hen  house.  Watered  by  well  and  small 
stream.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  gelling,  owner  cannot  attend  to  farm. 
Price,  $0,000.  Terms,  one-half  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Garfield  Real 
Estate  Co.,  1  Exchange  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  ^ 


ORANGE    COUNTY 

Area,  781  square  miles.  Population,  116,001.  Annual  precipitation,  52.5  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  49.3**.     Number  of  farms,  3,036.     County  seat,  Goshen. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  state  bordering  on  New 
Jersey,  the  eastern  line  is  bounded  by  the  Hudson  River  and  the  southwest  by  the 
Delaware  River.  It  is  intersected  by  the  W^allkill  River  and  also  drained  by  the 
Shawangunk  and  Ramapo  Rivers. 

The  surface  is  mostly  long  sloping  hills  diversified  with  broad  fertile  valleys, 
except  in  the  southeastern  part  and  along  the  western  border.  These  hills  do  not 
attain  any  great  height  and  are  arable  to  their  summit.  The  eastern  region  of 
the  county  comprises  a  large  part  of  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson.  The  hills  are 
divided  by  a  valley  which  opens  on  the  Hudson  just  below  Newburgh,  the  soil  of 
which  is  of  a  limestone  formation.  Directly  west  of  these  highlands  extending 
north  and  south  is  the  broad  Wallkill  Valley  with  its  rich  soil  of  black  dirt  and 
gravelly  loam.  To  the  west  of  this  valley  lies  another  chain  of  hills,  the  soil  of 
which  18  mostly  a  gravelly  loam.  Granite,  limestone  and  iron  ore  are  found  in  this 
locality.  The  county  ships  to  New  York  City  millions  of  gallons  of  milk  and 
the  cities  of  northern  New  Jersey  can  be  reached  from  any  part  of  it  in  two 
hours.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $35,516,309,  an  increase  of  44.6  per 
cent,  over  that  shown  in  the  census  of  1900.  The  average  price  of  improved  farm 
land  is  $75.28,  an  increase  of  23.52  per  cent,  over  that  often  years  ago.  The  prin- 
cipal crops  reported  are  corn,  451,179  bushels;  oats,  114,216  bushels;  rye,  48,960 
bushels;  potatoes,  288,.341  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  133,241  tons.  Domestic  animals 
reported:  Horses,  10,723;  swine,  8,838;  sheep,  3,904;  poultry,  249,061;  dairy  cows, 
45,882;  20,000  head  of  cattle  other  than  dairy  cattle  are  also  reported.  There  was 
produced  30,878,586  gallons  of  milk,  which  with  the  product  of  68  milk  stations  and 
factories  sold  for  $3,537,040.  The  county  is  traversed  with  main  lines  and  branches 
of  several  important  railroads,  including  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western;  Penn- 
sylvania; West  Shore  and  Erie.  West  Point,  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
ii  located  on  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  River  in  this  county.  There  are  169  district 
schools,  many  excellent  high  schools,  several  classical  schools,  Wallkill  Academy 
and  Union  schools  at  Middletown  and  the  Newburgh  Institute  for  Boys  at  Newburgh, 
1  he  county  has  28  agricultural  societies,  60  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and 
1,343  miles  of  improved  highways. 


TOWN   or  BLOOMING   GROVE 
Population  2,110 

No.  665 — Farm  of  140  acres;  1^^ 
miles  from  Craigville  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Erie  R.   R. ;    i/^  mile 


from  Farmingdale;  5  miles  from  Goshen. 
Creamery  and  school  houses  near  farm. 
Highways,  good.  Roil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  tillable,  125;  timber,  15.  Fruit, 
mostly  apples.  Occupied  by  owner. 
House,  13  rooms,  in  good  condition;  also 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  bands  of  a{;ent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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tenant  house.  Barn,  improved  cow 
stable,  wagon  house  and  ice  Iiouse.  Wa- 
tered, liouse,  by  well  and  cistern;  fields, 
by  Croraelino  Creek  and  springs.  Farm 
is  suitable  for  dairy,  horses,  poultry, 
grain  or  for  a  summer  home.  Has  an 
especially  fine  water  supply.  Price, 
$8,500.  Terms,  two-thirds  cash.  Name 
and  address  of  owner,  Wm.  V.  Seamen, 
Locust  Lane  Farm,  Craigville,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    CHESTER 
Population  2,061 

No.  666  —  Farm  of  189  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Chester  P.  O.,  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  Erie  R.  K.;  1  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  Episcopal  and  Catholic 
churches;  2  miles  from  butter  and  cheese 
factory;  1  mile  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Middletown, 
population,  15,313,  14  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  half  level  and  half  sloping.  Al- 
titude, 600  feet.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  90;  in  natural  pasture,  95; 
in  timber,  4;  oak  and  chestnut.  Acres 
tillable,  175.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  cher* 
ries  and  grapes.  Best  adapted  to  corn 
and  other  grains,  potatoes,  garden  truck, 
etc.  House,  32x60,  19  rooms,  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  barn,  32x60; 
granary,  wagon  house,  shed.  Main  barn, 
in  good  condition;  other  buildings  need 
repair.  Watered,  house,  by  spring; 
barns,  by  spring;  fields,  by  7  never-fail- 
ing sprmgis.  This  farm  is  1^  miles 
from  Goose  Pond  Mountain.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  to  settle 
an  estate.  Price,  $15,000.  Terms,  one- 
half  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  At  an 
expense  of  $200,  a  lake  can  be  made  cov- 
ering 15  acres  in  front  of  dwelling.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  Anna  M.  Penoyer,  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

No.  667  —  Farm  of  265  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Chester  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.,  1  mile 
from  school,  cheese  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion, 1%  miles  from  Protestant  churches. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  large  village, 
Goshen,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  part  level,  part 
hilly.  Altitude,  about  500  feet.  Soil, 
clay,  good.  Acres  in  meadow,  165;  in 
natural  pasture,  100;  in  timber,  10,  all 
kinds  of  hard  wood.  Acres  tillable,  200. 
Fruits  of  all  kinds.  Best  adapted  to 
grass  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  Fences, 
stone,  rail  and  wire.     House,  13  rooms. 


bath,  hot  water  heat,  electric  lights,  2 
large  halls,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: plenty  of  barns,  mostly  new;  room 
for  100  cows,  good  condition.  Watered 
by  well,  cistern  and  windmill.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  eelling,  owner 
wishes  to  retire  from  business.  Pricfs, 
$50,000.  Terms,  one-half  cash.  Address, 
James  Seely,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CORNWALL 
Population  5,690 

No.  668  —  Farm  of  3  acres;  1  mile 
from  Cornwall  P.  0.  and  railway  station, 
on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  %  mile  from  churches  of  all 
denominations.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est city,  Newburgh,  population,  28,000,  5 
miles  distant,  by  highway  and  4  miles 
by  rail;  8-minute  ride  by  train.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Soil,  good.  Acres 
tillable,  2.  Fruit  of  various  kinds.  Best 
adapted  to  gardening.  Fences,  in  fair 
condition.  House,  10  rooms,  in  good 
condition.  Barn,  in  fair  condition.  Wa- 
tered, house,  by  spring.  Near  Hudson 
River  and  Storm  King  Mountain.  A 
healthful  and  beautiful  location,  with 
fine  view.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  return  to 
city.  Price,  on  application.  Address 
Abram  S.  Clark,  Cornwall  Landing,  N.  Y., 
Box  21. 

No.  669  — Farm  of  10%  acres;  ^  mile 
from  Cornwall-on-Hudson  P.  O.;  1^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Cornwall, 
on  line  of  W.  S.,  or  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school,  %  mile  from 
Episcopal,  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Meth- 
odist and  Baptist  churches.  Highways, 
good.  State  road.  Nearest  city,  New- 
burgh, population,  28,000,  4  miles  dis- 
tant; nearest  village,  Cornwall,  popula- 
tion, 2,700,  reached  by  rail  or  highway 
on  State  road  to  Newburgh.  Surface  of 
farm,  level.  Soil,  good  and  rich.  Acres 
in  meadow,  4;  acres  tillable,  8.  Fruit, 
apples.  Adapted  to  any  crops  grown  in 
this  climate.  House,  12  rooms  and  cel- 
lar, extra  coal  cellar,  heated  by  hot 
water,  bath,  electric  lights,  in  good  con- 
dition. Telephone.  Barn,  30x40,  2 
stories,  shed  and  hennery,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Running  water  in  house;  barn  wa- 
tered by  well  and  stream.  Many  beauti- 
ful shade  trees  on  place;  \^  miles  from 
Hudson  River  and  steamboat  landing. 
Near  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  This 
property  is  about  2  minutes*  walk  from 
New   York    Military   Academy.      Reason 
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for  Belling,  owner  desires  to  move  on 
smaller  place.  Price,  $5,250.  Terms, 
$3,750  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  Clark,  Clark 
avenue,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Box 
401. 

No.  670  —  Farm  of  75  acres;  %  mile 
from  Meadow  Brook  P.  O.;  %  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Meadow  Brook,  on 
line  of  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
churches;  %  mile  from  milk  station; 
5  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, macadamized  roads.  Nearest  city, 
Newburgh,  population,  28,000,  5  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  slightly  rolling.  Soil,  fer- 
tile. Acres  in  meadow,  45;  in  natural 
pasture,  20;  in  timber,  6;  oak,  hickory 
and  chestnut;  acres  tillable,  40.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and 
potatoes,  or  for  a  fruit  and  market  gar- 
dening farm.  Fences,  stone.  House,  30x 
60,  in  good  condition.  Barn,  28x40,  in 
good  condition.  Watered,  house  and 
bam,  by  well;  fields,  by  springs  and 
stream;  3  miles  from  Kamsdale  Lake. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  engaged  in  other  business.  Price, 
$7,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address  Charles 
S.  Satterly,  Meadow  Brook,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CRAWFOBO 
Population  1,050 

No.  671  —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Thompson  Ridge  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on  branch  line  of 
Erie  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from  school,  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  churches;  3  miles 
from  butter  factory,  cheese  factory  and 
milk  condensing  plant;  l^  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Middletown,  11  miles  distant,  popu- 
lation, about  15,000,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  *  Surface  of  farm,  part  level, 
part  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,000  feet. 
Soil,  sandy  loam,  gravelly  loam  and 
black  dirt.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in 
natural  pasture,  30 ;  in  timber,  20,  chest- 
nut and  white  oak.  Acres  tillable,  80. 
Fruit,  60  apple,  8  pear,  8  peach,  6  plum 
trees;  also  several  grape  vines.  Best 
adapted  to  com,  potatoes,  beets,  oats, 
wheat,  rye  and  hay.  Fences,  mostly 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  32x30,  2 
stories,  large  attic,  addition,  18x24,  13 
rooms.  Outbuildings:  barn,  132x24;  ad- 
dition, 24x12;  wagon  house,  24x24;  car- 


riage house,  20x14;  large  hen  house; 
wood  house,  pig  pen,  ice  house;  milk 
house  and  smoke  house.  Watered,  house 
and  barn,  by  never-failing  well ;  fields,  by 
springs  and  brooks.  Occupied  by  owner 
and  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  scarcity 
of  help.  Price,  $7,000.  Terms,  $4,000 
down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Robt.  C.  Gillespie,  Thompson  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

•No.  672  —  Farm  of  164  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Stony  Ford  P.  O.  and  rail- 
>vay  station,  on  line  of  0.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school,  4  miles  from 
churches  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  Middletown, 
8  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  lime- 
stone. Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural 
pasture,  90;  in  timber,  34,  hard  wood. 
Acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  etc.  Best  adapted  to  grass, 
grain  and  fruit.  Fences,  stone  wall  and 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  8  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  fine  new 
barn,  large  silo,  wagon  house  and  hen 
house.  Watered  by  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $6,000.  Owner  will 
sell  stock  and  tools  if  desired.  Address 
£.  Brionne  &  Co.,  23  Duane  St,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

town    of    GREENVILLE 
Population  644 

No.  673  —  Farm  of  106  acres,  3  miles 
from  W'esttown  P.  0.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  N.  Y.,  S.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
State  road.  Good  loam  soil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  acres  tillable,  100;  acres 
natural  pasture,  60;  acres  timber,  1, 
oak;  35  apple  and  10  pear  trees.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Altitude,  965  feet. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone,  in  good  con- 
dition; 10-room  house,  in  good  condition. 
Barn,  30x136,  in  good  condition;  has 
stable  for  40  cows  and  9  horses,  with 
a  large  wagon  house;  has  running  water, 
with  individual  buckets  for  cowa.  Wa- 
tered by  well,  cistern  and  spring.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  Orange 
County  and  is  within  each  reach  of  a 
good  milk  market  over  a  State  road. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  30</r  cash, 
balance  on  bond  and  mortgage.  Name 
and  address  of  owner,  J.  W.  Eaton, 
Westtown,  N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  In  In  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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No.  674  —  Farm  of  10  acres,  2  miles 
from  Miniaink  P.  O.;  3%  miles  from 
Westtown  railway  station,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  S.  &  W.  R.  R.;  State  road.  Good 
loam  soil.  Acres  timber,  1,  hickory; 
100  apple  and  10  pear  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  rye  and  hay.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Altitude,  1,095  feet.  Fences, 
wire  and  stone,  in  good  condition.  Large 
14-room  house,  cost,  $8,000,  good  con- 
dition; 1  barn,  42x42;  carriage  house, 
30x36.  This  farm  could  keep  a  dairy  of 
10  cows  and  team.  State  road  to  rail- 
road. Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  30%  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Name  and  address 
of  owner,  J.  VV.  Eaton,  Westtown,  N.  Y. 

No.  675  —  Farm  of  85  acres;  2  miles 
from  Minisink  P.  O.;  4^  miles  from 
Westtown  railway  station,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  S.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  ^  mile  from  State  road.  Loam 
soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  acres  till- 
able, 60;  acres  natural  pasture,  55; 
acres  timber,  ^,  chestnut  and  maple; 
50  apple,  10  cherry  trees;  also  some 
pears  and  plums.  Best  adapted  to  com, 
oats  and  hay.  Farm  contains  about  25 
acres  of  black  dirt,  suitable  for  lettuce, 
onions  or  celery.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Fences,  stone  and 
wire,  in  good  condition;  6-room  house, 
stone,  in  good  condition.  Barn,  30x80. 
This  would  make  a  good  dairy  or  poul« 
try  farm.  Watered  by  springs,  well  and 
running  stream.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced age  of  owner.  Price,  $3,500. 
Terms,  40%  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Name  and  address  of  owner,  J.  W.  Eaton, 
Westtown,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    HAICPTONBUBGH 
Population  1,168 

•No.  676  —  Farm  of  98  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Goshen  P.  O.  Surface  of 
farm,  level.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  50;  in 
timber,  8,  oak,  chestnut  and  hickory. 
Acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  apples,  pears 
and  plums.  Best  adapted  to  grass,  grain, 
peacheS;  grapes,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  good. 
House,  9  rooms,  first-class  condition; 
2  good  tenant  houses.  Outbuildings,  2 
large  barns,  1  for  cattle  and  hay,  1  for 
horses  and  hay.  Watered  by  springs  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$10,000.  Terms,  one-half  cash.  10 
cows,  3  horses,  all  tools,  wagon,  etc., 
included  in  above  price.  Address  E. 
Brionne  &  Co.,  23  Duane  street.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  MONTOOMKBT 
Population  7,439 

No.  677  —  Farm  of  2%  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Thompson  Ridge  P.  O., 
R.  D.  3,  and  railway  station  on  line  of 
Erie  R.  R.;  V^  miles  from  school;  3 
miles  from  Presbyterian  church;  3  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  mostly 
level.  Nearest  village,  Montgomery,  pop- 
ulation 941,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  slightly 
rolling,  some  level  land.  Altitude,  600 
feet.  Acres  in  meadow,  2;  in  natural 
pasture,  %.  Acres  tillable,  2.  Fruit, 
1  peach,  7  plum  and  4  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  truck  gardening.  Fences, 
wood  and  stone,  in  good  condition. 
House,  6  rooms,  recently  painted  and 
papered.  Outbuildings,  barn,  poor  con- 
dition; hen  house,  10x12,  new.  This  farm 
is  6  miles  from  Wallkill  River.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  desires 
larger  farm.  Price,  $650.  Terms,  $500 
cash,  balance  on  easy  terms.  Address 
Ferd  Greenwald,  Montgomery,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  3. 

No.  678  —  Farm  of  32  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Montgomery  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3, 
and  railway  station,  on  lines  of  Erie, 
N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.,  and  Wallkill  Valley 
R.  R.;  school  near  by;  1  mile  from 
Catholic,  Presbvterian,  Methodist  and 
Episcopal  churches;  1  mile  from  butter 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
excellent.  Nearest  village,  Walden,  pop- 
ulation 4,004,  2^  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Soil,  loam  and  gravel.  Acres 
in  meadow,  14;  in  natural  pasture,  18. 
All  tillable.  Best  adapted  to  grain  and 
hay.  Fences,  woven  and  plain  wire, 
rails,  in  ^ood  condition.  House,  10 
rooms,  new,  heated.  Barns,  24x42,  new, 
concrete  floors.  Watered,  house,  by 
cistern  and  artesian  well;  barns,  by 
cistern;  fields,  by  small  brook.  This 
farm  is  7  miles  from  Orange  Lake.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  too  much  land.  Price,  $5,000. 
Terms,  30%  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  J.  M.  Wilkin,  Montgomery, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

•No.  679  —  Farm  of  10  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Montgomery.  P  O.,  R.  D., 
and  railwav  station,  on  lines  of  Erie, 
N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.,  and  Wallkill  Valley 
R.  R.;  Vi:  mile  from  school;  ^  mile  from 
churches  of  all  denominations;   %  mile 


*  InOicatee  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  reel  estate  dealer. 
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from  creamery  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, State  road.  Nearest  village, 
Walden,  population  4,004,  3  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  higliway.  Soil, 
gravel  loam.  All  tillable.  Best  adapted 
to  grain,  hay,  etc.  Fences,  rail  and 
wire,  in  good  condition.  House,  8  rooms, 
24x28,  heated,  new.  Outbuildings,  hen- 
nery. Watered,  house,  by  well;  fields, 
by  brook.  This  farm  is  7  miles  from 
Orange  Lake.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
has  too  much  land.  Price,  $2,800. 
Terms,  40%  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
There  are  also  sand  and  gravel  banks 
on  this  farm.  Address  J.  M.  Wilkin, 
agent,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

TOWN  OF  MT.  HOPE 

Population  1,786 

No.  680  —  Farm  of  140  acres;  2  miles 
from  Guy  mar  d  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  £.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  4  miles  from  churclies;  2  miles 
from  milk  station;  4  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est large  village,  Otisville,  population  l,- 
000,  reached  by  highway,  4  miles  dis- 
tant. Surface,  level.  Soil,  gravel.  Acres 
in  meadow,  60 ;  natural  pasture,  40 ;  tim- 
ber, 6,  oak  and  chestnut:  acres  tillable, 
44.  Fruit,  about  50  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats  and 
buckwheat.  Large  house  and  small  ton- 
ant  house,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn,  28x80,  with  addition,  16x30; 
inclosed  shed,  15x60,  in  fair  condition; 
wagon  and  com  house.  Watered  by  well, 
springs  and  running  water.  Occupied 
by  owner.  This  farm  will  keep  from  25 
to  30  cows;  well  watered;  adapted  to 
fruit  raising;  can  be  worked  by  ma- 
chinery. Price,  $6,500.  Terms,  V»  cash. 
Address  W.  W.  Clark,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 

No.  681  —  Farm  of  75  acres ;  2  miles 
from  Guymard  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  •'H  mile  from 
school;  4  miles  from  churches:  2  miles 
from  milk  station;  4  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est large  village,  Otisville,  population 
about  1,000,  4  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface,  level.  Soil,  gravel. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  natural  pasture, 
15:  acres  tillable,  20.  Fruit,  apples. 
Best  adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats 
and  buckwheat.  Fences,  stone  wall,  fair 
condUion.  House,  large:  also  tenant 
house,  pood  condition.  Oiitlmihlings: 
barn,  28xS0;  addition,  16x20;  shed,  15x 


60;  wagon  and  corn  house,  fair  condi- 
tion. Watered  by  well  and  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  2  farms  and  cannot  attend  to 
both  of  them.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  % 
cash.  Address  W.  W.  Clark,  Otisville, 
N.  Y. 

No.  682  —  Farm  of  113  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Otisville  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  Protestant  church;  3 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Middletown,  7  miles 
distant,  population  about  15,000,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  slightly 
rolling.  Altitude,  DOO  feet.  Soil,  some 
gravel  and  clay  loam,  a  few  acres  of 
black  dirt.  Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in 
natural  pasture,  35;  in  timber,  13,  oak 
and  chestnut.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit, 
40  apple  trees,  a  few  plums,  pears  and 
cherries.  Best  adapted  to  dairying, 
grain  and  vegetables.  Fences,  stone  and 
wire.  House,  12  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  barn  for  20  cows,  4  horses 
and  storage  for  hay,  grain,  etc.;  wagon 
house,  hen  house  and  tool  shed.  Watered, 
house  by  well,  barn  by  trough,  fields  by 
springs  and  brook.  Ice  pond  near  barn. 
Occui)ied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  farms  and  cannot  attend 
to  so  many.  Price,  $0,000.  Terms,  % 
down,  balance  on  bond  and  mortgage. 
Address  Albert  Manning,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 

No.  683  —  Farm  of  128  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Middletown  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  4 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Otisville, 
on  line  of  Erie  R.  R. ;  y^  mile  from 
school  and  churches:  4  miles  from  milk 
statiun  and  condensing  plant.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Middletown,  popu- 
lation 15,313,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  comparatively 
level.  Altitude,  900  feet.  Soil,  heavy 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  12;  in  natural 
pasture,  30;  in  timber,  20,  chestnut  and 
oak.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  30  apple, 
12  peach  and  10  pear  trees.  Adapted  to 
all  farm  crops.  Fences,  stone  and  wire. 
House,  00x30,  fine  basement,  in  good 
condition,  (hitlniildings:  barn,  65x35; 
cow  barn,  50x25:  hen  house,  granary 
and  ice  house.  Watered :  house  and 
barns  by  well.  The  Sliawangunk  river 
runs  througli  this  farm.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $7,000.  Terms,  $4,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.    All  stock  and  farm- 
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lug  implements  are  included  in  the  price 
of  the  farm.  Address  A.  L.  Saxton,  Mid- 
dletown,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

No.  684  —  Farm  of  117  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Otisville  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R. ;  1  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  Methodist, 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  churches:  2 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Middlctown,  popu- 
lation 15,313,  0  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1.050  feet.  Acres  in 
meadow,  15;  in  natural  pasture,  30;  in 
timber,  30,  oak  and  chestnut.  Acres  till- 
able, 42.  Fruit,  50  apple,  5  plum,  6 
cherry  and  8  pear  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  buckwheat. 
Fences,  stone  and  wire,  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  10  rooms,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  large  barn,  milk 
houQe,  corn  crib,  ice  house,  hen  house, 
all  in  good  condition.  Watered:  house 
by  running  spring  water,  barns  by  run- 
ning water,  fields  by  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  to  settle 
an  estate.  Price,  $6,500.  Terras,  $3,500 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  There  is  also 
V2  acre  of  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
grapes  on  this  farm.  Address  Mrs.  Emily 
A.  Fuller,  Otisville,  N.  Y.,  Box  208. 


TOWN    OF    NEWBUKOH 

Population  5,132 

•No.  685  —  Farm  of  40  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Newburgh  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  West  Shore 
R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school;  2  mil?s  from 
churches;  2  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  New- 
burgh, population  27,805,  3  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  200  feet.  Soil,  sandy 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  5;  in  natural 
pasture,  5.  Acres  tillable,  35.  Fruit, 
3,000  peach,  200  pear  trees,  6,000  grape 
vines,  15,000  currant  bushes,  apples,  etc. 
Best  adapted  to  fruit.  Fences,  wire. 
House,  8  rooms,  slate  roof.  Barn  in  good 
condition.  Watered :  house  by  well,  fields 
by  spring.  This  farm  is  2  miles  from 
the  Hudson  River.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $7,000.  Terms,  $3,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  J.  P.  Chris- 
tensen,  agent,  320  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


•  No.  686  —  Farm  of  35  acres;  6  miles 
from  Newburgh  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  West  Shore  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school;  %  mile  from  church; 
1  mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Newburgh,  popula- 
tion 27,805,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Altitude,  200  feet.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  3;  in 
natural  pasture,  5.  Acres  tillable,  25. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries, 
plums,  etc.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  fruit, 
grain,  etc.  Fences,  wire.  House,  16 
rooms,  in  fair  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  60x15;  another  barn,  hen  house, 
brooder,  etc.  W^atered:  house  by  cistern 
and  well.  This  farm  is  2  miles  from 
Orange  Lake.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  $2,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address  J. 
P.  Chriatensen,  agent,  320  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

TOWN  OF  NEW  WINDSOR 
Population  2,667 

No.  687  —  Farm  of  127%  acres;  2 
miles  from  Little  Britain  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1;  3  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Little  Britain,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W. 
R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school;  2  miles  from 
church;  2  miles  from  milk  station  and 
4  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Newburgh, 
population  27,805,  8  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling  and  level.  Altitude,  500 
feet.  Soil,  heavy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
20 ;  in  natural  pasture,  30 ;  in  timber,  30, 
ash,  .maple  and  oak.  Acres  tillable,  70. 
Fruit,  70  apple,  300  peach,  10  pear,  12 
plum  and  12  cherry  trees,  strawberries 
and  grapes.  Best  adapted  to  hay  and 
fruit.  Fences,  stone  and  wire,  in  fair 
condition.  House,  33x30,  10  rooms,  in 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn,  00 
xl8;  barn,  50x16;  cement  stable  for  15 
eowg,  in  good  condition.  W'atered :  house 
and  barns  by  well,  fields  by  brook  and 
springs.  This  farm  is  8  miles  from  the 
Hudson  River.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  wants  to  go  south.  Price, 
$5,500.  Terms,  $3,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5%.  Address  John  A.  Bal- 
lard, Rocklet,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  N.  Y. 

*No.  688  —  Farm  of  184  acres;  lo- 
cated 2%  miles  from  Rocklet  P.  O.,  R. 
D.  No.  1 ;  2^i  miles  from  railway  station 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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ftt  Little  Britain,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  & 
W.  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches  and  2  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Newburgh,  population  27,805,  9  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  500  feet. 
Hoil,  clay  and  silt  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in 
timber,  30,  maple,  hickory,  ash,  etc. 
Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  about  100  ap- 
ple trees.  BeHt  adapted  to  hay,  pota- 
toes, maize,  rye,  barley,  fruit,  etc.  Fences, 
rail  and  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
12  rooms,  in  first  class  condition,  bath 
and  other  improvements.  Outbuildings: 
2  largo  hay  barns,  horse  stable,  cow  barn, 
carriage  house,  tenant  house,  ice  house, 
granary,  poultry  house,  work  shop.  Wa- 
tered: house  by  well  and  cistern,  barns 
by  well,  fields  by  spring  and  pond.  This 
farm  is  0  miles  from  the  Hudson  River. 
Reason  for  selling,  old  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $9,000.  Terms,  $5,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  bond  and  mortgage.  Address  J. 
P.  Christensen,  agent/ 320  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York  city. 

•No.  680-  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  lo- 
cated Mi  mile  from  Little  Britain  P.  O.; 
^1  mile  from  railway  station  at  Little 
Britain,  on  line  of  N*  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
Vfi  mile  from  school;  Mi  mile  from 
churches  and  %  mile  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good,  mostly  state  road. 
Nearest  city,  Newburgh,  population 
27,805,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
or  highw^ay.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling 
and  level.  Altitude,  500  feet  Soil, 
gravel  and  silt  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
20;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  4. 
Acres  tillable,  130.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  peaches,  grapes  enough  for  own 
use.  Beat  adapted  to  hay,  corn,  rye, 
i)otatoi*8,  etc.  Fences,  stone  and  wire. 
House,  large,  hot  and  coM  water,  bath, 
etc.,  in  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
hay  barn,  horse  stable,  cow  stable,  hog 
house,  smoke  house,  granary,  ice  house, 
guni^e,  wnpon  house,  tool  house,  in  first- 
elass  conilition.  This  farm  is  6  miles 
from  the  Hudson  river.  Orcupie<l  by 
owner.  Reason  for  sellinfr,  wants  a 
stnallor  farm.  Price,  $12,000.  Terms, 
Kj  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
\Ve>toott  Jt  Company,  Inc.,  agents,  New- 
burp  h,  N.  Y. 

•No.  600  —  Farm  of  127ivj  acres;  lo- 
ta ted  2  miles  from  Roi^klct  P.  O.  and 


railway  station  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  ft  ^. 
R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches  and  2  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  New- 
burgh, population  27,805,  8  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in 
natural  pasture,  40; 'in  timber,  47,  oak, 
chestnut,  hickory,  etc.  Acres  tillable, 
Fruit,  70  apple,  300  peach,  10  pear  and 
12  cherry  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
grain  and  fruit.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  10  rooms  in  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  good  barns,  and 
other  buildings.  Watered,  house,  fields 
and  barns  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  %  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Three  cows,  2 
horses,  wagons,  machinery,  etc.,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  price  of  farm.  Address 
£.  Brionne  &  Co.,  23  Duane  street,  New 
York  city. 

TOWN  OF  WALLKILL 
Population  2,578 

•No.  691  —  Farm  of  110  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Stony  Ford  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  N.  Y.  O.  &  W. 
R.  R. ;  Yj  niile  from  school  and  churches ; 
%  mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Goshen,  popula- 
tion 3,081,  4  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  or  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in 
natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  10,  oak, 
chestnut,  hickory.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  etc. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  potatoes, 
fruit,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  12  rooms  in  fine  condition. 
Outbuildings,  several  barns,  hen  house, 
wood  house.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms,  ^^ 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Twelve  cows, 
3  horses,  40  tons  hay,  wagons,  machinery, 
etc.,  included  in  price  of  farm.  Address 
E.  Brionne  &  Co.,  23  Duane  street,  New 
York  city. 

•  No.  602  —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Middletown  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Erie  and  N.  Y. 
O.  k  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  3 
miles  from  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions: 1%  miles  from  milk  station;  3 
miles  from  condensing  plant.  Hitrhways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Middletown,  3  miles 
distant,  population  l.l.JUS,  reached  by 
hipliway  or  rail.  Surface  of  farm,  hilly 
and  rolling.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres 
in  meadtnv.  3.1;  in  natural  pasture,  10: 
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in  woodland,  5,  small  maples,  etc.  Acres 
tillable,  35.  Fruit,  25  apple  trees,  cher- 
ries and  small  fruits.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  rye,  corn,  etc.  Fences,  stone  and 
wire.  House,  8  rooms,  in  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings,  hay  barn,  including  horse 
and  cow  stable,  in  fair  condition;  poul- 
try house  and  granary,  in  good  con- 
dition. Watered,  house,  by  well ;  fields, 
by  springs.  The  Wallkill  river  runs 
through  this  farm.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health.  Price, 
$5,000.  Terms,  $3,000  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Westcott  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  agents,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  WARWICK 
Population  7,141 

No.  693  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  2  miles 
from  Greenwood  Lake  P.  O.  and  station, 
on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  2  miles  from 
school  and  Protestant  churches.  All 
milk  can  be  sold  to  hotels  in  vicinity. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village,  Green- 
wood Lake,  population  200,  2  miles  dis- 
tant. Surface,  fairly  level.  Soil,  loam 
and  gravel.  Thirty  acres  in  meadow ;  50 
acres  of  natural  pasture;  20  acres  of 
timber;  30  acres  tillable.  Fifty  apple, 
20  pear  and  10  plum  trees.  Adapted  to 
hay  crops.  Fences,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  32x30,  in  good  condition.  Also 
tenant  house.  Church,  26x36,  which 
could  be  made  into  a  house.  Barn,  30x 
60;  wagon  house,  28x30,  shop  attached; 
ice  house,  20x20;  hog  house,  12x14; 
good  stone  smoke  house;  wood  house. 
The  buildings  on  this  farm  are  nearly 
new.  House  has  well  water;  barns  have 
brook  near,  and  fields  are  well  watered. 
Greenwood  Lake  is  5  minutes'  walk  from 
farm.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  going  into  other  business. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  ^  cash  and  % 
remain  on  mortgage.  Address  James 
Hall,  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 

No.  694  —  Farm  of  125  acres;  located 
V4.  mile  from  New  Mil  ford  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley 
and  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from 
school  and  churches;  1  mile  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Warwick,  population  2,318,  4  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  660 
ft.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
70;  in  natural  pasture,  35;  in  timber, 
15,  chestnut  and  oak.  Acres  tillable, 
100.       Fruit,     30     apple     trees.       Best 


adapted  to  fruit,  dairying  and  grain. 
Fences,  stone,  in  good  condition.  House, 
large,  14  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  30x70;  wagon  house, 
24x40;  barn,  30x40;  ice  house;  work 
shop,  hen  house.  Watered,  house,  by 
well;  barns,  by  springs;  fields,  by 
springs  and  streams.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
owner.  Price,  $8,600.  Terms,  %  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage  at  4^^%.  Address 
Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  695 — Farm  of  117  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Florida  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  churches  of 
all  denominations;  2  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Goshen,  population  3,081,  6  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling  smooth  land.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  45;  in  natural 
pasture,  55;  in  timber,  17,  oak,  chest- 
nut, hickory,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  3  peach  orchards,  12  trees,  1 
apple  orchard,  also  cherries,  grapes,  etc. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  ifruit,  pota- 
toes, etc.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Houses,  1  large  house  in  fine  con- 
dition; 1  tenant  house.  Outbuildings, 
barns,  granary,  ice  house,  new  silo,  large 
hen  house.  Watered,  house,  barns  and 
fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  other  business.  Price, 
$11,500.  Terms,  easy.  Address  E. 
Brionne  &  Co.,  23  Duane  street.  New 
York  city. 

No.  696  —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  New  Milford  P.  O.  and  rail* 
way  station  on  line  of  Lehigh  &  Hud- 
son R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  1^^  miles 
from  church  1  mile  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village,  War- 
wick, population  2,318,  4  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  550  ft.  Soil, 
slate  and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50; 
in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  10; 
rock  and  white  oak.  Acres  tillable,  150. 
Fruit,  74  acres  peaches  and  apples,  pro- 
duced last  year  net  profit  of  $4,000. 
Best  adapted  to  fruit  and  dairying. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
13  rooms,  slate  roof,  in  fine  condition. 
Outbuildings,  3  barns,  28x34,  30x70,  22x 
40;  granary,  28x40;  tenant  house,  5 
rooms  and  all  necessary  outbuildings. 
Watered,  house,  by  well;  barns,  by 
springs;   fields  by  springs  and  streams. 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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This  farm  is  3  miles  from  Pochuck 
Mountains.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$20,000.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Ad- 
dress Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  N.  Y. 

No.  697  —  Farm  of  32  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  New  Millford  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Lehigh  and  Hud- 
son R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school;  1%  miles 
from  churciies.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  520  ft. 
This  land  is  all  planted  to  fruit,  about 
3,000  poach  and  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  No  buildings.  Watered  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$3,000.  Terms,  $1,000  down,  balance  at 
$300  per  year,  interest  at  5%.  This  is 
a  good  piece  of  land  for  some  city  man 
to  build  bungalow  on.  Address  Harry 
Vail,  New  Milford,  N.  Y. 


No.  698  —  Farm  of  35  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  New  Milford  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station  on  line  of  Lehigh  and  Hud- 
son R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  IV^  miles 
from  churches;  il  mile  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village,  War- 
wick, population  2,318,  4  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  nearly  level.  Altitude,  550  ft. 
Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  31 ; 
in  natural  pasture,.  4;  in  alfalfa,  8. 
Acres  tillable,  31.  Fruit,  apples,  cherries, 
pears,  etc.,  for  family  use.  Best  adapted 
to  alfalfa  and  fruit.  Fences,  stone  and 
wire  in  good  condition.  House,  28x34, 
slate  roof,  in  first-class  condition.  No 
barn.  This  farm  is  5  miles  from  Wick- 
ham  Lake.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Price, 
$4,000.  Terms,  ^  cash,  or  less,  balance 
on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address  Harry 
Vail,  New  Milford,  N.  Y. 


ORLEANS    COUNTY 

Area,  399  square  miles.  Population,  32,000.  Annual  precipitation,  32.31  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  48.9**.     Number  of  farms,  2,780.     County  seat,  Albion. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  on  Lake  Ontario,  which 
forms  its  northern  boundary. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  level  with  gentle  undulations  to  the  south. 
A  strip  of  land  about  eight  miles  in  width  extending  inland  consists  of  sandy 
gravelly  loam,  then  comes  a  strip  about  four  miles  in  width  with  elevation  of  about 
200  feet,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  black'  muck  and  gravelly  loam.  The  southern  part 
of  the  county  consists  of  another  strip  of  land  about  six  miles  in  width,  elevation 
about  500  feet,  the  soil  of  which  consists  chiefly  of  clay,  muck  and  limestone.  On 
these  soils  are  grown  enormous  quantities  of  vegetables  of  every  variety  and  the 
apple,  peach,  pear,  plum  and  quince  orchards  are  very  extensive  and  are  kept  in 
the  most  excellent  condition.  The  county  contains  valuable  quarries  of  Medina 
sandstone  and  Niagara  limestone,  both  of  which  are  choice  building  stone.  There 
has  been  recently  published  by  Cornell  University  a  bulletin  giving  an  orchard 
survey  of  this  county  and  of  Wayne  and  Tompkms  Counties,  which  can  be  had 
upon  application.  In  the  production  of  dry  beans,  Orleans  County  leads  every 
other  county  in  the  United  States,  the  yield  in  1910  being  291,191  bushels.  Some 
of  the  leading  crops  in  the  same  year  were  corn,  375,583  bushels;  oats,  584,442 
bushels;  wheat,  527,634  bushels;  barley,  56,496  bushels;  potatoes,  571,608  bushels; 
hay  and  forage,  57,749  tons.  The  total  valuation  of  farm  property  is  $26,651,582, 
an  increase  of  70.3  per  cent,  over  that  of  1900.  The  average  value  of  improved  land 
is  $96  per  acre.  The  average  price  per  acre  of  farm  land  alone  is  $63  per  acre. 
This  enormous  advance  in  land  values,  throughout  the  county  has  been  caused  chiefly 
by  the  rapid  development  of  the  fruit  industry,  which  has  grown  to  large  propor- 
tions; Orleans,  Niagara,  Monroe  and  Wayne  Counties  being  perhaps  the  chief  con- 
tributors to  the  apple  product  of  New  York  State  for  1912,  which  totals  6,900,000 
barrels. 

Domestic  animals  reported  are  dairy  cows,  7,247;  horses,  10,924;  swine,  10,960; 
sheep,  59,766;  poultry,  134,740;  milk  production,  3,268,397  gallons,  all  of  which 
except  that  used  by  one  creamery  was  shipped  to  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo,  for 
which  the  farmers  "received  $195,186. 

The  county  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Erie  Canal,  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  railroad  and  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburgh  railroad,  also 
all  trunk  lines.  The  county  has  134  district  schools  with  a  union  school  system  and 
academies  at  Albion  and  Medina.  There  are  42  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and 
646  miles  of  other  improved  highways.  The  agricultural  organizations  of  the  county 
are  1  Pomona  grange,  10  subordinate  granges,  a  county  agricultural  society  and 
county  fruit  growers'  association. 
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TOWN  OF  BABRE 
Population  1,812 

No.  699  —  Farm  of  216  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  railway  station  at  Elba,  on 
line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.;  P/j  miles  to  Barre 
Center,  a  small  country  village,  contain- 
ing grocery,  church,  blacksmith  shop,  etc. 
Nearest  large  village,  Albion,  6  miles 
distant.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil, 
clay  loam  and  muck;  90  acres  of  muck 
on  farm.  Acres  tillable  187,  balance  of 
farm  in  woodlot.  Fences,  woven  wire, 
good.  House,  built  of  stone,  good  repair. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  30x74,  with  sheep 
shed  attached;  hen  and  hog  house,  20x 
50;  horse  barn  and  tool  shed.  Fruit,  16 
acres  of  pears;  4  acres  of  apples;  also 
plums;  grapes  and  peaches.  Occupied 
by  owner.  For  price  and  terms  address 
G.  A.  Parsons,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF  CABLTON 
Population  2,2o9 

•  No.  700  —  Farm  of  21  acres ;  located 
%  mile  from  post-office  and  railway  sta- 
tion at  Waterport  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  O. 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school;  %  mile  from 
churches.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Albion,  population  5,016, 
8  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  3.  Acres 
tillable,  21.  Fruit,  7  acres  apples,  10 
acres  pears.  Best  adapted  to  fruit. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail.  House,  8  rooms. 
No  outbuildings.  Watered,  house,  by 
well;  fields,  by  creek.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  $1,500 
down,  balance  on  mortgage  a^  6%.  Ad- 
dress P.  H.  Stafford,  agent,  Medina, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CLABENDON 
Population  1,335 

•No.  701 — Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Byron  Center  F.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  \i  mile  from  school;  4  miles 
from  milk  station  and  Protestant 
churches.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Holley,  6  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Altitude,  630  feet.  Soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural 
pasture,  10;  in  timber,  20,  beech,  maple, 
second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  70. 
Fruit,  4  acres  of  apples,  1  acre  of  pears, 
1    acre   mixed   fruit.     Best   adapted   to 


general  farming.  Fences,  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  9  rooms,  built 
1903,  tenant  house,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn  with  gambrel  roof, 
36x75,  basement,  hen  house  and  large 
hog  house.  Watered  by  well.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  children 
have  left  home.  Price,  $7,500.  Address 
Garfield  Real  Estate  Co..  1  Exchange 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

•No.  702  —  Farm  of  96  acres ;  located 
4  miles  from  Holley  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  % 
mile  from  school;  1%  miles  from  Prot- 
estant church;  4  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory, cheese  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  State  road.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
10;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber, 
10,  hard  maple  and  elm.  Acres  tillable, 
80.  Fruit,  6  acres  of  bearing  apples. 
Best  adapted  to  beans,  wheat  and  hay. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House,  10 
rooms.  Large  barn  with  basement. 
Watered  by  well  and  spring.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  de- 
sires to  retire  from  business.  Price, 
$11,000.  Terms,  reasonable  payment 
down,  balance  on  long  time.  Address 
W.  C.  Hill,  agent,  Holley,  N.  Y. 

•No.  703 — Farm  of  147  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Holley  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  Prot- 
estant church;  6  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory. Surface  of  farm  rolling.  Soil, 
limestone.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in 
natural /pasture,  40;  in  timber,  15,  elm, 
maple  and  ash.  Acres  tillable,  125. 
Fruit,  12  acres  of  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  beans,  wheat,  potatoes  and  cabbage. 
Fences  in  fair  condition.  House,  8 
rooms,  good  condition.  Large  basement 
barn.  Watered  by  well  and  spring. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  in  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $13,000.  Terms,  $6,000 
cash,  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Address 
W.  C.  Hill,  agent,  Holley,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  GAINES 

Population  1,946 

•No.  704 — Farm  of  137  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Fancher  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H. 
R.  R.  R.;  14  mile  from  B.  L.  &  R.  trol- 
ley; ^  mile  from  school;  1^  miles  from 


*  Indicates  farm  \a  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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churches  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  Holley,  5 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude, 
500  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
30;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber, 
10,  beech,  maple  and  elm,  second  growth. 
Acres  tillable,  110.  Fruit,  old  apple 
orchard;  other  fruit  for  family  use. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farming. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House,  10 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  36x90,  with  basement,  gambrel 
roof.  Watered  by  well.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an 
estate.  Price,  |100  per  acre.  Terms, 
$4,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Garfield  Real  Estate  Co.,  1  Ex- 
change street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   MURRAY 
Population  3,009 

•No.  705 — Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Fancher  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  G.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  M  mile  from  B.  L.  &  R.  trolley 
line;  %  mile  from  school;  IVi  miles 
from  churches;  IV4  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  village, 
Hoiley,  population  1,679,  5  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  level.  Altitude,  500  feet.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,  20;  in  timber,  15,  beech,  maple, 
elm,  second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  150. 
Fruit,  1,800  peach  trees,  old  apple 
orchards;  other  fruit  for  family  use. 
Best  adapted  to  general  crops  and  fruit. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
10  rooms,  in  fair  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, main  'basement  barn,  gambrel  roof, 
30x60;  shop,  14x18;  gambrel  roof  bam, 
36x50,  with  addition,  36x36,  for  horse 
barn;  hen  house,  12x36,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Watered,  house,  barns  and  fields, 
by  wells.  This  farm  is  near  the  new 
barge  canal.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate. 
Price,  ^100  per  acre.  Terms,  $5,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Gartield  Real  Estate  Co.,  agents,  1  Ex- 
change street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  RIDGEWAY 
Population  6,338 

•No.  706  —  Farm  of  50  acres ;  located 
2  miles  from  Medina  P.  O.  and  railway 


station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  and  B.  L.  & 
R.  R.  R. ;  14  niile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches  of  all  denominations. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village, 
Medina,  population  5,683,  2  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  25  acres  gravel  and 
25  acres  sandy  loanu  Acres  tillable,  50. 
Fruit,  6  acres  apple  orchard.  Best 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops.  House,  2- 
family,  12  rooms.  Outbuildings,  2  barns, 
30x50  and  20x30;  hen  house,  15x30. 
Watered,  house  and  barns,  by  wells. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $7,000.  Terms,  $2,500  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address, 
F.  H.  Stafford,  agent,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SHELBY 
Population  3,945 

•No.  707  —  Farm  of  75  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Medina  P.  O.,  R.  D.  5,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  l^  miles 
from  Protestant  churches.  Surface  of 
farm,  slightly  rolling.  Soil,  sandy 
loam  and  gravel.  Fruit,  16  acres  of  ap- 
ples. Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain, 
vegetables  and  hay.  Fences,  wire,  fair 
condition.  House,  15  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuilding,  basement  barn,  30x 
60;  fair  condition.  Watered,  house  and 
barn,  by  well;  fields,  by  well.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close 
an  estate.  Price,  $10,000.  Address  Staf- 
ford Real  Estate  Agency,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  708  —  Farm  of  167%  acres,  lo- 
cated 4  miles  from  Medina  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
5,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.;  V*  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  Protestant  churches.  Surface  of 
farm,  slightly  rolling.  Soil,  gravel  and 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  20,  hard 
and  soft  wood.  Acres  tillable,  145. 
Fruit,  apples  and  pears.  Adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  hay.  Fences,  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  fair  condition, 
also  tenant  house.  Outbuildings,  2  sets 
of  barns,  fair  condition;  hog  pen;  corn 
crib  and  carriage  house.  Watered, 
house,  by  well;  barn,  by  creek;  fields. 
by  wells  and  springs.  Oak  Orchard 
creek  borders  on  west  side  of  farm. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $8,500. 
Terms,  easy.  Address  Stafford  Real  Es- 
tate Agency,  Medina,  N.  Y, 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  In  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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•No.  709  —  Farm  of  60  acres ;  located 
6^  miles  from  Medina  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  lines  of  N.  Y.  G.  & 
B.  L.  &  R.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
1%  miles  from  churches.  Highways, 
fair.  Nearest  large  village,  Medina,  6% 
miles  distant,  population  5,683,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  tillable,  59. 
Fruit,  4  acres  apple  trees,  40  to  50  years 
of  age.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops. 
Fences,  in  fair  condition.  House,  8 
rooms,  in  good  condition.  Barns,  30x40; 
shed,  18x30;  hen  house,  16x20,  in  good 
condition.  Watered,  house  and  barns, 
by  wells,  fields,  by  creek.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $3,800.  Terms,  $1,500, 
balance  on  mortgage  payable  in  5  years. 
Address  F.  H.  Stafl'ord,  agent,  Medina, 
N.  Y. 

♦No.  710  — Farm  of  50%  acres;  3 
miles  from  Medina  P.  O.;  2  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Middleport,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches  of  all 
denominations.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est large  village,  Middleport,  population 
1,530,  2  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Fruit,  275  apple  and 
225  pear  trees  on  this  farm.  Best 
adapted  to  fruit.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  1%  story,  8  rooms, 
in  good  condition.  Barns,  carriage 
house,  20x30;  hay  barn,  30x60;  horse 
barn,  30x40,  in  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered, house,  barns  and  fields,  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  wants  larger  farm.  Price, 
$7,500.  Terms,  $3,000  cash,  balance  in 
one  year  at  6%.  Address  F.  H.  Staf- 
ford, agent,  Medina^  N.  Y. 

•No.  711  —  Farm  of  220  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Middleport  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  and 
B.,  L.  &  R.  R.  R.;  i/4  mile  from  school; 
1  mile  from  churches  and  5  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
village,  Middleport,  6  miles  distant, 
population  1,530,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture, 


5;  in  timber,  20.  Acres  tillable,  195. 
Fruit,  7  acres  apples.  Best  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  crops.  Fences,  wire.  House, 
2-story,  10  rooms,  and  7-room  tenant 
house,  in  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
gambrel  roof  barn,  40x70;  horse  barn, 
30x50 ;  hen  house  and  hog  pen.  Watered, 
house,  by  springs;  barns,  by  well.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate. 
Price,  $16,000.  Terms,  $5,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address  F.  H. 
Stafford,  agent,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

•No.  712  — Farm  *of  88%  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Medina  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  lines  of  N.  Y.  C. 
and  B.,  L.  &  R.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school  and  church.  Nearest  large  vil- 
lage, Medina,  population  5,683,  3  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  natural  pasture,  3;  in  timber, 
4,  maple  and  chestnut.  Acres  tillable, 
88%.  Fruit,  250  pear  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops.  Fenees, 
rail  and  some  wire.  House,  8  rooms,  in 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  new  gam- 
brel roof  basement  barn,  40x70;  hog  pen 
and  hen  house,  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  and  barns,  by  wells.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Price,  $9,000.  Terms, 
$2,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage,  pay- 
able in  10  years.  Address  F.  H.  Stafford, 
agent,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  YATES 
Population  2,156 

•No.  713  —  Farm  of  15  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Lyndonville  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est village  Lyndonville,  population  647, 
2  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Soil,  sandy  loam.  Fruit,  1,200  peach 
trees  5  years  old,  139  plum  trees  4  years 
old,  12  quince  trees  5  years  old  and  1 
acre  of  berries.  Best  adapted  to  fruit. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
6  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Barn,  20x40, 
in  fair  condition.  W^atered,  house  and 
barns  by  wells.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  $1,600  cash,  bal- 
ance payable  in  10  years.  Address  F.  H. 
Stafford,  agent,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Department  of  Aoricultube 


OSWEGO    COUNTY 

Area,  062  square  miles.  Population,  71,664.  Annual  precipitation,  41.36  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  47.3°.     Number  of  farms,  6,319.     County  seat,  Oswego. 

This  county  is  located  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  Oneida  Lake  and  Oneida 
Kiver  forming  the  southern  boundary.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Oswego  and  Salmon 
Rivers. 

The  surface  features  along  Lake  Ontario  are  comparatively  level  with  a  soil  con- 
sisting of  a  gravelly  loam.  Farther  back  in  the  region  drained  by  the  Oswego  River 
the  soil  is  mostly  clay  loam.  The  surface  is  undulating  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  and  the  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam  with  many  scattered  beds  of  muck.  In  tHe 
southern  part  the  surface  is  rolling,  declining  to  a  flat  level  tract  in  the  region  of 
Oneida  Lake,  the  soil  being  sandy  but  fertile.  Silurian  sandstone,  an  excellent 
material  for  building  purposes,  constitutes  the  rock  found  next  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 

All  fruits  flourish  and  the  county  is  noted  for  its  excellent  quality  of  small 
fruits  and  apples.  During  the  berry  season  of  strawberries  and  raspberries,  iced 
berry  cars  are  run  daily  to  New  York  City,  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Some  of 
the  principal  crops  are  corn,  491,706  bushels;  oats,  504,314  bushels;  buckwheat, 
71,394  bushels;  potatoes,  997,874  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  166,002  tons.  The 
value  of  all  farm  property  is  $23,804,151,  an  increase  of  21.5  per  cent,  during  the 
past  ten  years.  The  average  price  of  land  only  in  this  county  is  $18.27,  and  the 
average  price  of  improved  land  is  $35.97.  There  are  many  cheap  farms  with  old 
orchards  that  have  been  planted  for  fifty  and  sixty  years  but  have  never  had 
any  proper  treatment  that  with  the  application  of  modern  methods  of  care  and 
marketing  would  yield  abundantly.  A  notable  instance  of  this  has  recently  occurred. 
One  farm  of  100  acres  containing  an  orchard  of  ten  acres,  trees  planted  54  years, 
was  bought  for  $7.50  per  acre,  and  the  orchard  produced  under  the  first  year's 
cultivation,  fertilization,  pruning  and  spraying  about  $4,000  worth  of  apples.  The 
entire  farm  has  been  cleared  of  brush,  briars  and  other  growth  and  set  out  to 
orchard. 

Domestic  animals  are  reported  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  40,744;  horses,  13,529; 
swine,  13,848;  sheep,  6,009;  poultry,  251,022;  milk  production,  20,101,582  gallons. 
Amount  received  from  the  products  of  85  milk  stations  and  factories,  $1,888,709. 

The  county  is  traversed  in  various  directions  by  the  R.,  W.  &  O.,  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W., 
D.,  L.  &  W.  railroads  and  bv  the  Oswego  Canal  together  with  trolley  lines  running 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  county  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego.  A  state  normal 
and  training  school  is  located  in  Oswego  and  the  largest  cornstarch  factory  in 
the  country  has  its  plant  in  that  city,  the  output  being  about  33  tons  per  day. 
Wheat  and  buckwheat  flour  mills  are  also  located  there.  There  are  273  district 
schools,  well  located  throughout  the  county,  58  miles  of  state  and  county  roads 
and  1,195  miles  of  graded  and  improved  highways.  There  are  66  agricultural 
organizations  in  the  county,  which  indicate  that  the  farmers  are  alert  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  agriculture. 


TOWN    OF    ALBION 
Population  1,472 

No.  714  — Farm  of  113  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Altmar  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  O.  R.  R.; 
1%  miles  from  schools  and  churches. 
Highways,  good.  Surface,  rolling  and 
level.  Soil,  rich,  stony  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  natural  pasture,  30;  tim- 
ber, 25,  cherry,  hemlock,  ash,  maple  and 
birch;  acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  20  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes, 
oats,  rye,  apples  and  small  fruits  of  all 
kinds.  Fences,  stone  and  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  28x22,  square  roof,  addi- 
tion, 24x16,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn,  30x40;  stable,  40x14;  horse 
barn,  26x36;    hen  house,  50x14,  cement 


floor,  modern.  Watered,  house,  by  well; 
fields,  by  creeks  and  several  springs. 
Lake  Ontario  12  miles  distant,  Salmon 
River,  1%  miles  distant.  Buildings  are 
in  center  of  farm,  surrounded  by  23  fine 
maple  trees.  Reason  for  selling,  poor 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $3,500.  Terras, 
cash  or  part  payment.  Address  Thomas 
Riley,  Altmar,  N.  Y. 

No.  715  —  Farm  of  43  acres;  located 
M  mile  from  Altmar  P.  O.;  %  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Altmar,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  M  mile  from  school. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  % 
mile  from  butter  factory,  cheese  factory, 
milk  station  and  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing.     Altitude,    about    600    feet.      Soil, 
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gravel  and  sand.  Acres  in  meadow,  6; 
in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  5, 
second  growtn.  Acres  tillable,  15.  Fruit, 
apples.  Best  adapted  to  general  farming. 
Fences,  in  fair  condition.  House,  18x24, 
with  wing,  good  condition.  Ham,  20x30, 
fair  condition.  Watered,  by  well  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$1,400.  Terms,  part  cash.  Address  John 
M.  Clauson,  Altmar,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  BOYLSTON 

PopulatioD  667 

No.  716  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Lacona  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  O. 
R.  R.;  50  rods  from  school;  %  mile  from 
Catholic  church;  2*4  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  cheese  factory;  7  miles  from 
milk  station  and  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Soil,  black  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  25 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
25;  in  timber,  50,  beech,  birch  and  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  40.  Rest  adapted  to  pota- 
toes, oats,  buckwheat  and  corn.  Fences, 
partly  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
20x26,  2  stories.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
40x60,  good  condition.  Watered,  house, 
b'v  well ;  barns  and  fields,  by  streams. 
Unoccupied.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $1,000.  Terms 
easy.  Address  Jos.  Beecli,  Lacona,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  1.     Owner  will  rent  for  cash. 

No.  717  —  Farm  of  120  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Lorraine  P.  ().,  R.  1).  2; 
9  miles  from  railway  station  at  Lacona, 
on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  O.  R.  R.;  V2  mile 
from  school;  1  mile  from  Methodist 
church;  6  miles  from  butter  factory; 
1  mile  from  cheese  factory;  11  miles 
from  milk  station  and  milk  condensing 
plant. .  Highways,  good.  Nearest  large 
village,  Adams,  11  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  about  1,100  feet.  Soil,  black 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural 
pasture,  25;  in  timber,  64,  beech,  birch 
and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit, 
about  25  apple  trees.  Rest  adapted  to 
oats,  potatoes,  buckwheat  and  corn. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
upright,  20x20,  kitchen,  18x24,  good. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  30x40,  with  base- 
ment; milk  house,  14x16,  and  hog 
house,  good  condition.  Watered  by  well 
and  streams.  Occupied  by  owner.  "^  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  a  widow,  advanced 
in  years.  Price,  $1,000.  Terms,  part 
down,  balance  on  time.  Address  Sarah 
J.  Dempster,  Lacona,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 


No.  718  —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
9  miles  from  Lacona  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  0. 
R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school;  ^/^  mile  from 
Catholic  church;  7  miles  from  butter 
factory,  milk  station  and  milk  condens- 
ing  plant;  3  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  large  village, 
Adams,  14  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Alti- 
tude, 1,200  feet.  Soil,  muck  and  gravel. 
Acres  in  meadow,  30 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
10;  in  timber,  20,  hard  wood  and  hem- 
lock. Acres  tillable,  25.  Fruit,  4  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  corn,  pota- 
toes and  buckwheat.  Fences,  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  18x26,  with  addition, 
good  condition.  Barn,  22x28,  good  con- 
dition. Watered  bv  well  and  stream. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $500. 
Terms,  part  down,  balance  on  time.  Ad- 
dress Henry  Duane,  Lacona,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  1.     Owner  will  rent. 

No.  719  —  Farm  of  159  acres;  located 
8  miles  from  Lacona  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R. 
R. ;  school  next  to  farm ;  %  mile  from 
Catholic  and  Methodist  churches;  2  miles 
from  cheese  factory;  8  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  large 
village,  Adams,  12  miles  distant,  reached 
by  liighway.  Surface  of  farm,  slightly 
rolling.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in 
timber,  69,  hard  and  soft.  Acres  tillable, 
70.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  oats, 
buckwheat  and  hav.  Fences,  barbed 
wire,  fair  condition.  House,  large,  1^^ 
stories,  fair  condition.  Outlmildings, 
barn,  30x40,  with  basement;  barn,  32x24, 
fair  condition.  Watered  by  well  and 
streams.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$2,000.  Terms,  one-third  down,  balance 
on  easy  terms.  Address  Amos  £.  Ridge- 
way,  Lacona,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

TOWN  OF  CONSTANTIA 
Population  2,023 

No.  720  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Bernhards  Bay  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O. 
&  W^  R.  R.;  Vi  mile  from  school, 
churches  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
ffood.  Nearest  village,  Cleveland,  popu- 
lation about  1,000,  3  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface,  level. 
Soil,  sandy.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in 
natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  100, 
second  growth  of  birch,  maple,  hemlock. 
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spruce  and  pine.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Few  apple  trees.  2%  acres  of  straw- 
berries. Best  adapted  to  strawberries. 
Fences,  barbed  wire,  in  good  condition. 
12-room  house,  new  slate  roof,  in  good 
condition.  Barns,  40x65,  26x36,  24x32, 
in  fine  condition;  smoke  house  and  hen 
house;  also  new  hen  house,  13x63. 
Watered,  spring  water  in  house;  barns 
watered  by  wells;  good  stream  flows 
through  this  farm.  1%  miles  from 
Oneida  Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  old  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$4,500.  Terms,  one-half  cash,  easy  pay- 
ments for  balance.  Address  Herbert 
Cook,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.   1. 

TOWN  OF  HANNIBAL 
Population  2,148 

No.  721  —  Farm  of  52  acres;  3  miles 
from  Hannibal  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tions of  Hannibal  and  Fulton,  on  lines 
of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  and  N.  Y.  C.  & 
H.  R.  R.  R.;  near  school  and  churches; 
3  miles  from  butter  factory,  milk  sta- 
tion and  condensing  plant.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Fulton,  4  miles 
distant;  nearest  village,  Hannibal,  3 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway; 
Oswego,  10  miles  distant;  Syracuse,  18 
miles  distant.  Surface,  partly  level  and 
partly  rolling.  Soil,  very  good.  All  of 
this  farm  is  tillable  except  about  6  acres 
of  timber,  consisting  of  fine  cedar,  which 
is  quite  valuable.  The  land  is  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  all  grain  crops.  Fences 
are  about  one-half  new.  House  has  been 
unoccupied  for  some  years  and  is  dilapi- 
dated. Good  barn  with  basement.  House 
has  very  fine  well  water;  barn  has  well 
near;  fields  have  a  stream  running 
through  them.  A  betiutiful  lake  is  about 
2  miles  away,  and  the  Oswego  River  and 
Barge  Canal  at  Fulton  are  4  miles  away. 
With  proper  care,  this  would  make  an 
excellent  farm;  has  been  assessed  higher 
than  any  other  in  locality,  and  once  sold 
for  $3,000;  is  well  placed  and  well 
watered.  The  city  of  Fulton  offers  every 
advantage  and  the  Barge  Canal  promises 
great  things  for  the  future.  When  this 
farm  had  good  care,  the  results  were 
most  satisfactory,  and  the  fruit  raised 
was  of  the  finest.  The  farm  is  unoccu- 
pied. Reason  for  selling,  distance  of 
owner  from  property.  Price,  $1,200. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  Mrs.  Letitia 
Cornell,  care  of  Wm.  A.  Cornell,  27 
William  street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


*  No.  722  —  Farm  of  44  acres ;  located 
3  miles  from  Hannibal  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3, 
near  railway  station  at  Medcalf,  on  line 
of  L.,  W.  &  O.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches;  3  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  cheese  factory;  milk  station 
at  farm.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Oswego,  8  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
or  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  400  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
All  tillable.  Fruit,  110  bearing  apple 
trees,  110  pear  trees,  2  years  old.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences, 
mostly  woven  wire.  House,  large,  10 
rooms.  Outbuildings,  barn,  30x40; 
barn,  12x30;  barn,  12x30;  barn,  15x18; 
silo,  12x27;  shop,  15x20.  Watered  by 
w^ell,  cistern,  brook  and  creek.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wants  to  move  to  town.  Price,  $2,500. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  Kenneth  L.  Hill, 
agent,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 

•No.  723  —  Farm  of  130  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Hannibal  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
3,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  R.  W. 
&  O.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches,  milk  station,  butter  and 
cheese  factory.  Highways,  good.  Nine 
miles  from  Fulton,  reached  by  rail  or 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 400  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  timber,  20,  maple,  hemlock, 
beech,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit, 
apples,  plums,  peaches  and  cherries. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  etc. 
Fences,  mostly  woven  wire.  House,  1% 
stories,  16  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  36x40;  barn,  22x40; 
silo,  14x28;  hen  house,  16x20;  basement 
barn,  36x40;  hog  house,  sheep  pen  and 
wagon  shed.  Watered  by  wells  and 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $5,- 
500.  Terms,  ^j  down,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  Kenneth  L.  Hill,  agent, 
Hannibal,  N.  Y, 

•No.  724  —  Farm  of  32  acres;  located 
in  village  of  Hannibal,  on  line  of  R.,  W. 
&  0.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school  and 
churches;  %  mile  from  butter  factory 
and  cheese  factory.  Highways,  in  good 
condition.  Eleven  miles  from  Oswego 
and  8  miles  from  Fulton,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  about  350  feet.  Soil,  sandy 
loam.     All  tillable.     Fruit,  200  pear  and 
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75  Apple  trees.  Adapted  to  general 
farming.  Fences,  barbed  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  10  large  rooms,  2  stories. 
Outbuildings,  bam,  30x70;  barn,  30x40, 
w^th  basement.  Watered  by  well  and 
creek.  Six  miles  from  Lake  Ontario. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health'  of  owner.  Price,  $3,000. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  Kenneth  L.  Hill, 
agent,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 

•No.  725  —  Farm  of  177  acres;  lo- 
cated 4  miles  from  Hannibal  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
4,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  R.,  W. 
&  O.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  1  mile 
from  church,  butter  factory  and  cheese 
factory;  4  miles  from  milk  station;  8 
miles  from  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways  in  good  condition.  Eight 
miles  from  Fulton,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling  and 
level.  Altitude,  about  420  feet.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam,  clay  sub-soil.  Acres  in 
timber,  20,  hemlock,  beech,  maple,  etc. 
Acres  tillable,  130.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  peaches,  cherries,  grapes  and  cur- 
rants. Fences,  barbed  wire  and  woven 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  2  stories, 
12  rooms.  Outbuildings,  barn,  40x60, 
with  basement;  silo;  good  tobacco  shed. 
Watered  by  well,  cistern,  spring  and 
brook.  This  farm  is  8  miles  from  Lake 
Ontario.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  other  business. 
Price,  $55  per  acre.  Terms,  $3,000  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage  at  5%  interest. 
Address  Kenneth  L.  Hill,  agent,  Hanni- 
bal, N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  MEXICO 
Population  2,982 

•No.  726  —  Farm  of  55  acres;  2  miles 
from  railwav  station  at  Mexico,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.;  2  miles  from 
school,  churcheb,  butter  factory  and 
cheese  factory.  Higliways,  good.  Near- 
est village,  Mexico,  population  1,500,  2 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  clay  and 
loam.  Acres  tillable,  50.  Best  adapted 
to  timothy,  clover,  oats  and  grain. 
Fences,  good.  House,  10  rooms,  large 
cellar,  in  good  repair.  Barn,  36x26,  with 
ell,  26x28;  basement  stable,  24x34;  silo, 
10x25.  Watered,  house  and  barn,  by 
well;  fields,  by  springs.  Near  Lake 
Ontario.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  engage  in 
other    business.     Owner    will    leave    10 


cows  and  farm  tools.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms,  $1,500  cash,  balance  at  5%. 
Address  J.  H.  McLear,  agent,  Gouver- 
neur,  N.  Y, 

No.  727  —  Farm  of  136  acres ;  located 
2  miles  from  Maple  View  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 ; 
2  miles  from  railway  station  at  Parish 
or  Maple  View,  on  line  of  R.,^  W.  &  O. 
and  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
2  miles  from  Protestant  churches,  1% 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  cheese 
factory,  2  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing and  level.  Soil,  clay  and  gravel 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural 
pasture,  60;  in  timber,  16;  hemlock  and 
hard  wood.  Acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit, 
mostly  apples.  Best  adapted  to  grass, 
corn,  potatoes  and  cabbage.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
large,  10  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, new  barns  and  outbuildings, 
barn,  32x61,  with  cement  basement,  room 
for  40  cows.  Watered,  house  and  barns, 
by  wells;  fields,  by  streams.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
does  not  have  time  to  attend  to  farm. 
Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  email  payment 
down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address  £. 
M.  Wightman,  Constantia,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent  for  cash,  on  shares  or  with 
option  to  buy. 

TOWN  OF  BEDFIELD 

Population  803 

No.  728  —  Farm  of  90  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Redfield  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1 ;  9% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Richland, 
on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  0.  R.  R.;  1%  miles 
from  school  and  cheese  factory;  3  miles 
from  church.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,175  feet.  Soil,  gravel  and 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural 
pasture,  55;  in  timber,  15,  hemlock, 
spruce  and  hardwood.  Acres  tillable, 
45.  Fruit,  about  20  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatoes  and  oats. 
Fences,  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  1% 
stories,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  24x36,  fair  condition.  Watered  by 
well.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  does* 
not  care  to  work  farm,  other  business. 
Price,  $400.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
Henry  Livingston,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

No.  729  —  Farm  of  130  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Redfield  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 
0  miles  from  railway  station  at  Rich* 
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land,  on  line  of  R.  W.  &  0.  R.  R.;  1% 
miles  from  school  and  cheese  factory; 
2%  miles  from  Methodist  church.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  mostly  emooth,  some  hills. 
Altitude,  about  1,150  feet.  Soil, 
gravelly.  Acres  in  meadow,  24;  in 
natural  pasture,  80;  in  timber,  26,  hem- 
lock and  hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  60. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes  and  oats. 
Fences  in  poor  condition.  House,  small, 
poor  condition.  Barn  in  poor  condition. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $400. 
Address  Henry  Brown,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 


No.  730  —  Farm  of  78  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Redfield  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
8%  miles  from  railway  station  at  VVil- 
liamstown,  on  line  of  R.,  W.  &  O.  R.  R.; 
1%  miles  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches;  %  mile  from  cheese  factory; 
9  miles  from  milk  station.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200  feet. 
Soil,  gravelly.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in 
natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  30,  hard 
wood.  Acres  tillable,  24.  Fruit,  apples 
and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  corn  and 
oats.  Fences,  wire,  good.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
too  much  land.  Price,  $800.  Terms,  % 
cash.  Address  Walter  Dowling,  Wil- 
liamstown,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3. 


TOWN  OF  RICHLAND 
P(tpulation  3,791 

•No.  731  — Farm  of  200  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Pula^ski  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, level.  Surface  of  farm,  nearly 
level.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  timber, 
6,  second  gro^vth.  Acres  tillable,  190. 
Fruit,  apples,  berries  and  currants. 
Befet  adapted  to  dairying.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  good  condition.  House,  12 
rooms,  good  condition,  also  tenant 
house,  poor  condition.  Outbuildings, 
basement  cow  barn,  40x100,  with  ell, 
60x60;  granary,  hen  house,  silo,  fair 
condition.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price, 
§512,700.  Teniis.  .*4.000  down.  Address 
J.  11.  Fort,  agent,  Stone  Building, 
Oneida,  A.  "^ . 


TOWN   OF  SAXDT  CREEK 

Population  2.106 

No.  732  —  Farm  of  186  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Pulaski  P.  O.,  R.  D.  4,  and 
railway  station,  school  next  to  farm; 
2  miles  from  Protestant  church,  butter 
factory,  cheese  factory,  milk  station  and 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Syracuse,  20  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  level.  Soil,  good,  rich.  Acres 
in  meadow,  7;  in  natural  pasture,  70; 
in  timber,  25,  mostly  hard  wood.  Acres 
tillable,  160.  Best  adapted  to  hay 
Fences  in  good  condition.  House,  15 
rooms,  new  and  well  built.  Outbuild- 
ings, carriage  house,  ice  house,  ash  house 
and  other  outbuildings,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Watered,  house,  by  well ;  barns,  by 
running  water.  This  farm  is  3  miles 
from  Lake  Ontario.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner. 
For  price  and  terms,  address  Mrs.  Ella 
Stewart  Clark,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

No.  733  —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
1V4  miles  from  Sandy  Creek  P.  O.;  2 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Lacona, 
on  line  of  R.,  VV.  &  O.  Ry. ;  IV2  miles 
from  school;  1  mile  from  church;  2 
miles  from  butter  factory,  cheese  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  00;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 60;  in  timber,  18,  beech,  birch, 
maple  and  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  120. 
Fruit,  aipples,  pears,  plums  and  grapes. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats  and  hay. 
Fences  in  fair  condition.  Large  house, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  barn.  50x 
34,  underground  stable;  barn,  30x40; 
hen  house,  60x24,  fair  condition.  Wa- 
tere<l,  house  and  barns,  by  wells;  fields, 
by  spring  brook.  This  farm  is  3  miles 
from  Lake  Ontario.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  owner  desires 
to  retire  from  business.  Price,  $6,500. 
Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  to  suit  pur- 
chaser. Address  Gilford  Hadley,  Sandy 
Creek,  N.   f . 

TOWN   OF   SCRIBA 
Population  2,199 

No.  734  —  Farm  of  111  acres;  5  miles 
from  Oswego.  Five  acres  timber.  About 
3.")0  apple  trees,  2.')0  pear  trees,  plums 
and  other  fruit.     House,  30x4 0,  with  2 
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wings,  in  good  condition.  Barns,  30x60 
and  20x38;  sheds  and  other  buildings; 
all  good;  also  tenant  house.  Well  wa- 
tered and  well  fenced.  Price,  $56  per 
acre.  Terms,  easy.  Address  J.  H. 
VVorden,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

TOWN    OF    WEST    MONROE 
Population   915 

No.  735  —  Farm  of  87  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  West  Monroe  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  & 
W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2^/^  miles 
from  Protestant  church,  butter  factory, 
cheese  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  sandy  and  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  25;  in 
timber,  12,  second  growth.  Acres  till- 
able, about  75.  Fruit,  25  aipple,  1  cherry 
and  2  plum  trees,  also  1  grape  vine. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  corn,  pota- 
toes, wheat  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
wire,  good.  House,  upright,  18x24,  with 
wing,  15x20.  Outbuildings,  barn,  30x40; 
barn,  40x60;  wagonhouse,  13x24;  hog 
house,  13x16.  Watered,  house  and  barn, 
by  well ;  fields,  by  spring.  This  farm  is 
1^  miles  from  Oneida  lake.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms, 
$1,000  down,  balance  on  easy  terms. 
Address  John  £.  Lord,  West  Monroe, 
N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  WILUAMSTOWN 
Population  896 

No.  736  —  Farm  of  790  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Kasoag  and  2%  miles  from 
Williamstown,  both  stations  on  line  of 
R.,  W.  &  0.  R.  R. ;  2  miles  from  school; 
2%  miles  from  milk  station  and  cheese 
factory.  Highways,  excellent.  Surface 
of  farm,  %  level,  1/6  hilly  and  remainder 
rolling.  Acres  in  meadow,  90;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  200;  in  crops,  50.  Acres 
tillable,  140.  Remainder  was  in  timber, 
which  has  now  been  cut  off.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  corn,  peas  and  oats.  Fences, 
post  and  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
stories,  20x24;  wing,  28x20;  also  two 
tenant  houses,  one  of  6  rooms,  needs 
shingling.  Outbuildings,  cow  barn,  40x 
110;  cement  driveway,  water  piped,  ex- 
cellent condition;  horse  barn,  with  box- 
stalls  and  four  mangers  attached,  stone 
engine  house,  granary  and  milk  house. 
Water  piped  to  house  and  barn. 
Fish  creek,  a  trout  stream  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  farm  for  %  mile. 
About  35  acres  of  rich,  muck  land  on 
farm,  suitable  for  celery,  onions,  etc. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $7,500. 
Terms,  $2,000  cash,  balance  in  yearly 
payments  of  $200  of  more  with  interest 
at  5%.  Address  S.  C.  Huntington,  Os- 
wego, N.  Y.,  or  John  L.  Sage,  Williams- 
town,  N.  Y. 


OTSEGO    COUNTY 

Area,  956  square  miles.  Population,  47,216.  Annual  precipitation,  46.52  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  46.3°.  Number  of  farms,  5,346.  County  seat.  Coopers- 
town. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Susquehanna  River  which  has  its  source  in  Otsego  Lake,  by  Charlotte  River  and 
Butternut  and  Schenevus  Creeks.  Like  all  the  counties  of  the  state  it  has  an 
abundance  of  clear,  pure  water. 

The  surface  is  diversified  with  high  broad  ridges  and  long  deep  valleys,  which 
are  generally  very  wide.  Woodlands  of  oak,  sugar  maple,  ash,  beech  and  elm,  are 
well  scattered  through  the  county  and  cover  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  area,  namely, 
143,817  acres.  Sandstone  and  limestone  underlie  a  part  of  the  county,  furnishing 
excellent  building  material.  The  soil  in  the  northern  part  is  a  gravelly  loam  while 
in  the  eastern  part  clay  loam  predominates.  In  the  southern  section  a  soil  is 
found  consisting  of  a  red  shale  formation.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  county  the 
soil  of  the  ridges  consists  of  gravelly  loam,  while  the  valleys  are  covered  with  a 
dark  clay  loam.  As  a  whole  the  county  is  especially  adapted  to  pasturage  and  all 
kinds  of  farming.  Otsej^o  County  produces  more  hops  than  any  otiier  county  in  the 
state,  the  yield  in  1910  being  2,2*87,383  pounds.  Some  of  the  other  leading  products 
are  corn,  308,006  bushels;  oats,  827,095  bushels;  buckwheat,  188,855  bushels; 
potatoes,  1,059,120  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  254,991  tons.  The  valuation  of  all 
farm  property  is  $26,018,419,  an  increase  of  21  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade. 
Domestic  animals  are  reported  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  52,920;  horses,  13,2r)8;  swine, 
14,102;  sheep,  10,108;  poultry,  303,901;  production  of  milk,  28,047,000  gallons;  this 
with  the  products  of  75  milk  stations  and  factories  showed  receipts  of  $2,796,808. 
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The  transportation  facilities  of  the  county  are  excellent;  Richfield  Springs  is  popular 
as  a  health  resort,  the  springs  having  great  medicinal  value.  A  state  normal 
school  is  located  at  Oneonta.  There  are  296  district  schools  in  the  county,  25 
agricultural  organizations,  78  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  2,078  miles  of 
improved  highways. 


TOWN  OF  BURLINGTON 
Population  1,108 

No.  737  —  Farm  of  137  acres;  1  mile 
from  Burlington  Flats  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
5  miles  from  railway  station  at  £dmes- 
ton,  on  line  of  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school,  Baptist  and  Methodist 
churches  and  cheese  factory;  5  miles 
from  condensing  plant.  State  road. 
Nearest  city,  Utica,  population  75,000, 
28  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  trol- 
ley. Surface  of  farm,  good.  Altitude, 
1,240  feet.  Soil,  good.  Acres  in 
meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in 
timber,  17,  beech,  maple  and  hemlock. 
Fruit,  25  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  Fences,  mostly 
barbed  wire.  House,  large  and  good. 
Barns:  cow  barn,  30x60,  in  good  condi- 
tion; horse  barn  and  wagon  house  com- 
bined; large  hen  house;  hog  house  and 
store  house.  Watered,  house,  by  well, 
soft  water;  barns,  by  creek  nearby; 
fields,  by  creek  and  springs.  Nine 
miles  from  Schuyler  Lake.  Desirable 
location,  healthful  locality.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $4,oOU.  Terms,  % 
cash.  Address  F.  W.  Towne,  Burlington 
Flats,  N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 


No.  738  —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Edmeston  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  O. 
&  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2% 
miles  from  Protestant  churches;  5  miles 
from  cheese  factory;  3  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  somewhat  hilly  but 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,730  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  16;  in  natural  pasture,  25; 
in  timber,  15,  hard  wood  and  baaswood; 
acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  apples,  plums, 
cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
blackberries.  Best  adapted  to  grass, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  22x30.  with 
wing,  14x20,  two  porches,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  barn,  36x36,  good 
basement,  concrete  floor;  w^agon  house 
and  slied,  22x28,  fair  condition.  Watered, 
house  and  barns  by  running  water ;  fields 
by  springs  and  brook.  Occupied  by 
owner.    Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 


of  owner.  Price,  $35  per  acre.  Terms, 
^  cash.  Address  Ohas.  Bennington, 
Edmeston,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  butternuts 
Population  1,453 

No.  739  —  Farm  of  137  acres;  3  miles 
from  Mt.  Upton  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  3  miles  from  churches;  3 
miles  from  Borden's  condensery.  High- 
ways, %  mile  hilly,  remainder  of  valley 
grade,  good.  Nearest  large  town,  Sidney, 
population  2,507,  distant  9  miles, 
reached  by  highway  and  rail;  nearest 
villages,  Mt.  Upton,  distant  3  miles,  and 
Gilbertsville,  4  miles  distant.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Surface,  about  10  acres  hilly, 
balance  smooth  and  rolling.  Soil,  red 
shale,  good.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  pas- 
ture, 60;  timber,  27;  about  10,000  feet 
of  hard  wood  and  about  25,000  feet  of 
hemlock ;  acres  tillable,  about  80.  Fruit, 
about  100  apple  trees,  15  pear  trees,  or- 
chard in  good  bearing  condition  and 
young.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  mil- 
let, corn,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  mostly 
barbed  wire,  good.  House,  24x28,  fair 
condition.  Barns:  one,  46x80,  new; 
wagon  house,  26x30,  fair;  granary  and 
hennery,  fair.  Watered,  house,  by  well 
and  cistern;  barns,  by  pond;  fields,  by 
spring  and  brooks.  Unadilla  river  3 
miles,  and  Butternut  creek  1  mile  dis- 
tant. Mail  every  day  by  milk  teams. 
Finest  of  maple  shade  around  house. 
Young  tract  of  pine  growing.  Meadows 
picked  of  stones,  upland  smooth.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  cannot  work. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  part  of  price  could 
be  arranged  to  remain  on  place.  Ad- 
dress J.  A.  Musson,  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y. 

No.  740  —  Farm  of  210  acres;  located 
IVa  miles  from  Gilbertsville  P.  O.,  GVj 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Mt.  Up- 
ton, on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
Vi  mile  from  school;  l^^  miles  from 
Protestant  churches  and  butter  factory; 
2  miles  from  cheese  factory;  61^  miles 
from  milk  station  and  milk  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  good,  part  State 
road.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  population 
about  10,000,  17  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.     Surface  of  farm 
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rolling.  Altitude,  1,165  feet.  Soil, 
good.  Acres  in  meadow,  about  140;  in 
natural  pasture,  about  25 ;  acres  tillable, 
180.  Fruit,  apples  and  pears.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  hay. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House,  12 
rooms,  long  piazza.  Outbuildings,  horse 
barn,  30x50;  barn,  40V^x30;  hay  barn, 
.^0x50,  with  shed  attached,  18x60;  corn 
l:ouse;  milk  house;  large  storage  house, 
26x34 ;  granary,  20x26 ;  ice  house,  15x30 ; 
liog  and  poultry  house,  20x30;  milk 
house,  10x10.  Watered,  house  and  barn 
by  running  water;  fields  by  springs.  A 
brook  runs  through  farm.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  lives 
in  New  York  city  and  cannot  attend  to 
farm.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  $2,500 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Will  sell 
dairy  also,  if  purchaser  desires.  Address 
F.  E.  Brewer,  41  Hamilton  avenue.  New 
Brighton,  New  York.    Owner  will  rent. 

*No.  741 — Farm  of  190  acres;  4  miles 
from  Gilbertsville  P.  O.  and  5^2  miles 
from  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from  school ;  4  miles 
from  Protestant  churches;  %  mile  from 
cheese  factory;  good  school  house  on 
farm,  in  sight  of  house;  good  cheese 
factory  in  sight  of  house.  Roads,  good 
but  somewhat  hilly.  Surface,  rather 
hilly,  but  meadows  fairly  level.  Soil, 
red  shale.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  natural 
pasture,  80;  timber,  20,  mostly  hard 
wood;  all  tillable  except  woodland. 
Fruit,  fair  amount  of  fruit,  apples, 
plums  and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  hay  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wall,  wire  and  rail,  in  good  con- 
dition. House,  good  size,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Barns:  3  barns,  wagon  liouse  and 
hog  pen.  W^atered,  house  and  barns,  by 
running  water;  fields,  by  springs  and 
creek.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
widow  who  has  other  business.  Price, 
$3,500.  Terms,  $1,500  down,  balance  on 
time.  Address  Wm.  F.  Ward,  Gilberts- 
ville, N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CHERRY  VALLEY 
Population  1,706 

No.  742  —  Farm  of  160  acres;  4  miles 
from  Cherry  Valley  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Sharon 
Springs,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
1/^  mile  from  school  and  Protestant 
churches;  3  miles  from  butter  factory 
and     milk     station.       Highways,    good. 


Surface,  mostly  level.  Soil,  limestone, 
good.  Acres  in  timber,  35,  beech,  maple, 
ash  and  basswood;  acres  tillable,  125. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums, 
also  currants  and  blackberries.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  corn, 
hops,  etc.  House,  40x26,  14  rooms,  attic 
and  wood  house.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
40x44,  with  shed,  18x30;  wagon  house, 
24x45;  pig  pen,  15x20;  all  in  good  con- 
dition. Telephone  in  house.  Tenant 
house  and  barn  on  farm.  Watered, 
house  by  well;  barns  by  well  and 
springs;  fields  by  springs.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $4,000. 
Address  John  D.  Lynk,  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y. 

•No.  743  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  lo- 
cated %  mile  from  Cherry  Valley  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school,  butter  fac- 
tory and  milk  station;  %  mile  from 
churches.  Highways  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Surface  of  farm  level  and  roll- 
ing. Soil,  strong  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  80;  in  natural  pasture,  50;  in 
timber,  30;  some  first  and  some  second 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit,  80 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain, 
fruit  and  dairying.  Fences,  wire  and 
stone.  House,  good,  but  old  fashioned. 
Outbuildings  ample  for  size  of  farm  and 
in  good  condition.  Watered  by  well, 
spring  and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $20,000.  Terms,  Ms  cash.  Ad- 
dress Frank  H.  Knox,  agent,  51  State 
street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  EDMESTON 

Population  1,567 

No.  744  —  Farm  of  42  acres ;  in  village 
of  Edmeston,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  &  W. 
R.  R. ;  graded  school ;  Baptist  and  Meth- 
odist churches;  condensing  plant  in 
village.  State  road.  Nearest  cities, 
Oneonjta  and  Norwich,  24  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  part  level  and  part  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,232  feet.  Soil,  clay  loam, 
very  strong  soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  25; 
in  natural  pasture,  17 ;  all  tillable. 
Fruit,  20  apple  trees,  winter  and  fall 
varieties.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  beans,  peas  and  hay.  Fences, 
board  and  wire,  in  good  condition. 
Large  2-story  house,  witli  2  wings,  hot 
water  heat,  hot  and  cold  water  through- 
out, $1,500  in  plumbing,  nicely  painted, 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  Feal  estate  dealer. 
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large  lawn.  Barns:  84x40,  slate  roof, 
cost  $2,000  to  build,  modern;  another 
barn,  30x40,  fine  repair;  large  granary, 
in  fine  repair.  Watered,  house,  by  city 
water;  barns,  by  running  water;  fields, 
by  running  water  and  living  spring,  7 
miles  from  Unadilla  river.  A  fine  small 
farm  in  village;  there  is  a  fiat  at  end 
of  street  with  26  building  lots  ready  to 
sell  and  open  up.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  business 
interests  elsewhere.  Price,  $8,000. 
Terms,  $4,000  cash,  balance  long  term 
of  years  at  5%.  Address  A.  H.  Medbury, 
Edmeston,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  745  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  2% 
miles  from  Edmeston  P.  O.;  2^^  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Edmeston,  on 
line  of  O.  &  VV.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  2^*  miles  from  Baptist  and 
Methodist  churches,  from  butter  fac- 
tory, cheese  factory,  milk  station  and 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good,  on 
a  grade,  but  not  bad  hills.  Nearest 
village,  Edmeston,  population  700.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  meadows  slope  to  east. 
Soil,  very  productive.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  70;  in  timber, 
40;  maple,  beech  and  hemlock;  acres 
tillable,  40.  Fruit,  fairly  good  orchard 
of  50  trees,  various  kinds.  Best 
adapted  to  com,  oats  and  hay.  Fences, 
mostly  barbed  wire,  in  good  condition. 
Fourteen-room  house,  in  good  condition. 
New  barn,  32x70,  with  concrete  fioor, 
swing  stanchions  for  30  head ;  2  box  stalls, 
4  horse  stalls,  roofed  w^ith  best  grade 
of  metal  shingles;  silo;  4  other  build- 
ings. Watered,  house,  by  spring;  fields 
by  never-failing  springs.  Reason  for  8311- 
ing,  owner  has  other  business.  Price, 
$4,500.  Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  5 
years  at  59f.  Address  Clarence  Talbot, 
Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

No.  746  —  Farm  of  235  acres ;  %  mile 
from  Edmeston  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1,  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W. 
R.  R.;  ^/4  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches;  \<2  mile  from  Borden's  con- 
densed milk  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  population  9,491, 
24  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level 
and  part  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200  feet. 
Roil,  loam,  very  strong.  Acres  in 
meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  80;  in 
timber,  55,  hemlock,  maple  and  beech; 
acres  tillable,  175.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  beans 


peas,  hay,  etc.  Fences,  mostly,  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  2  stories,  with 
wing,  large,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: basement  barn,  109x32,  cement 
floors  all  through,  stable  room  44  head 
of  cattle;  2  silos,  140-ton  capacity;  long 
shed,  100  feet,  with  hay  loft  above;  4 
outbuildings;  all  in  good  repair.  Wa- 
tered, house  and  barn,  by  running 
water;  fields,  by  living  streams.  This 
farm  is  6  miles  from  Unadilla  river. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  is  in  business  in  Michigan.  There 
is  $5,000  worth  of  hemlock  timber  on 
farm;  125  tons  of  hay  were  cut  last 
year.  Price,  $50  per  acre.  Terms,  $5,000 
down,  balance  on  long  time  at  5%  in- 
terest. Address  A.  H.  Medbury,  Edmes- 
ton, N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

No.  747  —  Farm  of  103  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Edmeston  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  O.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
2V4  miles  from  Protestant  churches, 
butter  factory,  cheese  factory,  milk  sta- 
tion and  milk  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good,  part  State  road.  This  farm 
is  32  miles  from  Utica.  Surface  of  farm, 
slightly  rolling.  Soil,  very  productive. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture, 
113;  in  timber,  40,  hemlock,  beech  and 
maple.-  Acres  tillable,  153.  Fruit,  100 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  peas,  etc.  Fences,  mostly 
barbed  wire,  good  condiiion.  House,  25x 
30,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
30x80,  fair  condition ;  horse  barn,  30x40, 
fair  condition.  Watered,  bv  well  and 
stream.  Unoccupied.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$3,800.  Terms,  V*  cash,  balance  on  long 
time  at  5%  interest.  Address  Wm. 
Talbot,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  EXETEB 
Population  1,067 

No.  748  —  Farm  of  187  acres;  2  miles 
from  Schuyler  Lake;  1  mile  from  Ex- 
eter P.  O.  Soil,  very  productive.  Acres 
in  timber,  70,  consisting  of  beech,  maple, 
white  ash,  cherry  and  basswood.  Good 
lM»-story  house;  3  good  barns,  30x45 
each.  Watered,  house  by  driven  well, 
which  will  produce  200  pails  of  water 
per  day  in  the  dryest  time;  running 
water  in  barn.  Fences,  good.  Owner 
has  lived  on  farm  for  50  vears.  This 
farm  is  stocked  with  high-grade  Holstein 
cows.  Will  sell  cows,  horses  and  all 
farming    implements    if    buyer    desires. 


FiQ.  140. —  BuiLDinaB  on  Fabu  No.  772,  Town  of  Oteoo,  Otbego  Countt, 
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Reason  for  selling,  owner  unable  to  work 
farm.  Price,  $20  per  acre.  Name  and 
address  of  owner,  Moses  Daly,  Exeter, 
N.  Y. 

No.  749  —  Farm  of  13  acres,  adjoining 
the  village  of  Exeter  Center;  2  miles 
from  Schuyler  Lake  on  line  of  O.  &  M. 
Valley  R.  R.  store  and  post-office  on 
the  land;  close  to  good  school  and 
churches.  Very  desirable  property  for 
summer  home.  On  a  good  road;  in  a 
fine  location.  Five  acres  of  orchard. 
Very  fertile  soil.  House,  2  stories,  in 
good  condition,  35x40,  with  wing,  20x30. 
Barn,  good,  35x65,  with  new  addition; 
other  outbuildings,  hen  house,  etc.  Wa- 
tered by  springs,  well  and  brook.  Fences, 
good.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  $2,000 
cash,  balance  on  time.  Address  P.  J. 
Horan,  Exeter,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent 
for  cash  or  with  option  to  buy. 

TOWN  OF  HABTWICK 

Population  1,81^ 

*No.  750 — Farm  of  245  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Cooperstown  P.  0. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R. ;  Vj  mile  from  trolley,  school  and 
churches,  cheese  factory  on  farm.  High- 
ways, State  road.  Surface  of  farm, 
mostly  level,  small  portion  hilly.  Soil, 
black  loam.  Acres  in  natural  pasture, 
30;  in  timber,  35.  Acres  tillable,  180. 
Fruit,  100  apple  trees,  also  a  few  plums, 
pears  and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
grain,  hops  and  livestock.  Fences,  fair 
to  good.  House,  44x30  with  ell,  good 
condition,  14  rooms.  Outbuildings,  base- 
ment barn,  105x36,  steel  roof,  good;  4 
tenant  houses,  large  horse  barn,  corn 
crib,  cheese  factory,  horse  barn,  poultry 
house,  tool  house,  etc.  Watered,  house 
and  barn  by  running  water,  fields  by 
springs.  This  farm  is  3  miles  from  Ot- 
sego Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Two  silos 
on  farm.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wants  a  smaller  place.  Price,  $10,000. 
Terms,  %  down;  might  take  a  small 
farm  in  part  payment.  Address  Frank 
H.  Knox,  agent,  51  State  street,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  LAURENS 
Population  1,453 

No.  751  —  Farm  of  142  acres ;  2  miles 
from  Laurens  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Laurens,  on 
line  of  Otsego  &  Herkimer  Electric  R. 


R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches  and  butter  and  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta, 
population  0,491,  8  miles  distant, 
reached  by  trolley.  Surface,  part  level 
and  part  hilly.  Soil,  clay.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  50;  in 
timber,  12,  mostly  hard  wood.  Acres 
tillable,  100.  About  75  fruit  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  buckwheat 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  in  fair  con- 
dition. House,  7  rooms,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Basement  barn,  large  horse  barn, 
hen  house  and  granary.  Watered  by 
well.  Outlet  of  Gilbert's  lake,  1  mile 
distant,  passes  through  farm;  9  miles 
from  Susquehanna  river.  Reason  for 
selling,  age  and  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$3,000.  Terms,  $1,000  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Mrs.  W.  R.  Brink, 
Laurens,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent  for  $150. 

No.  762 — Farm  of  110  acres;  2  miles 
from  Laurens  P.  O.  and  railway  station 
at  Laurens,  on  line  of  Oneonta  &  Mo- 
hawk Electric  R.  R. ;  2  miles  from 
church  and  milk  station;  1  mile  from 
school.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Oneonta,  population  9,491,  11  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail.  Surface,  rolling. 
Soil,  good  mellow  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  35;  in 
timber,  25,  pine,  hemlock,  'beech  and 
maple.  About  145  fruit  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
16x40;  wing,  24x32;  summer  kitchen, 
16x16,  in  good  condition.  Barn,  44x74. 
Watered,  house,  by  pump;  barns,  by 
running  water;  fields,  by  springs  and 
creek.  Within  2  miles  of  Gilbert's 
lake.  About  $1,000  worth  of  timber  on 
the  place.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $4,000.  With  stock,  tools,  farm 
machinery  and  crops,  price,  $5,200. 
Terms,  $2,500  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  A.  H.  Knight,  Laurens, 
N.  Y. 

No.  753  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Laurens  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Otsego  &  Herkimer 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  4  miles  from 
churches;  \i  mile  from  butter  factory; 
3%  miles  from  cheese  factory ;  4  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  hilly  but 
good.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  12  miles 
distant,   reached   by   rail   and   highway. 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Surface  of  farm,  level  and  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,600  feet.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture,  60; 
in  timber,  30,  hard  wood.  Acres  till- 
able, 120.  Fruit,  apples  and  pears. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  millet, 
potatoes,  buckwheat  and  rye.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  14  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  cow  barn, 
horse  barn,  hen  house,  ice  box,  granary, 
etc.  Watered  by  well,  springs  and 
creeks.  Occupied  by  owner.  Farm  40 
rods  from  Gilbert's  lake.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  another  farm.  Price, 
$4,000.  Terms,  $1,500  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Milton  Brown, 
Laurens,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

No.  754  —  Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  West  Laurens  P.  O. ;  5  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Laurens,  on 
line  of  Otsego  &  Herkimer  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school,  church  and  butter  fac- 
tory. Highways  good.  Nearest  city, 
Oneonta,  9  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  partly  level 
and  partly  rolling.  Good  soil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in 
timber,  15,  mostly  hard  wood.  Acres  till- 
able, 125.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  plums. 
Best  adapted  to  potatoes  and  corn. 
Fences,  barbed  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  36x40,  first-class  condition.  Out- 
buildings, bam,  40x60;  hog  pen,  16x24; 
hen  house,  16x60;  milk  room,  10x16;  run- 
ning water;  all  in  iirst-class  condition. 
Watered,  house  and  barn,  by  running 
water;  fields,  by  springs  and  creek. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $4,200. 
Terms,  $2,200  down,  balanee  on  mort- 
gage. Address  C.  W.  Peaslee,  Laurens, 
N.  Y. 

No.  766  —  Farm  of  86  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Laurens  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Otsego 
&  Herkimer  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
3  miles  from  churches;  1%  miles  from 
milk  station;  4  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Oneonta,  12  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Altitude,  about  1,  700  feet.  Soil, 
some  fair,  some  good.  Acres  in  meadow, 
36;  in  natural  pasture,  38;  in  timber, 
12,  beech  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  70. 
Fruit,  apples,  poars,  plums,  cherries  and 
grapes.  Brst  adapted  to  hay,  grain  and 
potat(K*s.  l'VntH'8,  wire  and  stone  wall, 
fair  condition.  House,  30x25.  two 
stories.     Outbuildings,  barn,  36x38,  with 


stone  basement;  hen  house,  20x40;  wood 
shed,  12x24.  Watered,  house,  by  run- 
ning water;  barns  and  fields,  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$2,500.  Terms,  ^  down,  balance  on 
time.  Address  C.  A.  Brownell,  Laurens, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

TOWN   OF   MABYLAND 
Population  1,852 

No.  756  —  Farm  of  159  acres;  2% 
miles  from  Maryland  P.  O.  and  railway 
station  at  Maryland,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  2^  miles 
from  church  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta, 
population,  0,491,  14^  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface, 
wide  valley,  nearly  level,  with  pastures 
on  hillside.  Soil,  good.  Acres  in 
meadow,  62;  in  natural  pasture,  57;  in 
timber,  40,  maple,  beech,  chestnut  and 
hemlock;  acres  tillable,  108.  A  few 
fruit  trees.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
oats,  buckwheat  and  corn.  Fences,  wire 
and  rail,  in  fair  condition.  Large  frame 
house,  in  good  condition,  but  needs 
painting.  'Iwo  large  barns,  one  in  good 
condition  and  one  in  fair  condition; 
large  hen  house  and  sap  house.  Run- 
ning water  in  house.  >iine  miles  from 
Otsego  Lake;  2  miles  from  Crumhorn 
Lake.  Trout  brook  on  farm.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  the  town 
of  Maryland  and  would  be  suitable  for 
summer  home.  Reason  for  selling, 
death  of  husband  of  owner.  Price, 
$3,500.  Terms,  $1,350  on  mortgage, 
balance  cash.  Address  Mrs.  £.  G. 
Brown,  Worcester,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

No.  757  —  Farm  of  15  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Schenevus  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.,  Susquehanna 
Division;  %  mile  from  school  and 
Methodist  church;  1  mile  from  Catholic, 
Presbyterian  and  Baptist  churches;  1 
mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
hilly  but  good.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta, 
16  miles  distant,  population  about  10,- 
000,  reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling  and  level.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam,  good.  Acres  in  meadow, 
13;  acres  tillable,  15.  Fruit,  35  apple, 
4  pear  and  2  plum  trees,  also  raspber- 
ries and  bhu'kberriefi.  Best  adapted  to 
grass,  potatoes,  berries,  garden  stuff, 
etc.     Fences,  stone  wall.     House,  20x30, 
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with  wing,  12x12,  5  rooms  and  attic,  1^ 
Btories,  upper  story  unfinished.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  20x30,  with  linter,  30x 
12,  good  condition.  Watered  by  well. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  desires  to  secure  a  larger  place. 
Price.  $800.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Wm. 
G.  Wheeler,  Scnenevus,  N.  Y. 

No.  758  —  Farm  of  30  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Schenevus  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  3%  miles 
from  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good,  part 
State  road.  Nearest  city,  Onconta,  16 
miles  distant,  population  about  10,000, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Altitude, 
about  1,600  feet.  Soil,  some  slate, 
mostly  good.  Acres  in  meadow,  15;  in 
natural  pasture,  5;  in  timber,  10,  hard 
and  soft  wood,  chestnut  and  pine. 
Acres  tillable,  20.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  berries.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  some 
rail  and  some  wire,  good.  House,  28x 
30,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings,  bam, 
30x40,  good  condition.  Watered,  house, 
by  running  water;  barn,  by  brook; 
fields,  by  spring  and  brook.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  lives 
too  far  away  to  attend  to  farm.  Price, 
$600.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Manley  £. 
Clark,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

No.  759  —  Farm  of  225  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Schenevus  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 
1%  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Schenevus,  on  line  of  D.  i  H.  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  high  school;  l^  mile  from 
country  school ;  1  mile  from  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches;  VA  miles 
from  milk  station;  2  miles  from  cheese 
factory.  Highways,  level.  State  road. 
Surface  of  farm,  level  and  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,300  feet.  Soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  110;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 30;  in  timber,  35,  mixed.  Acres 
tillable,  200.  Fruit,  apples  and  pears. 
Adapted  to  all  crops  grown  in  this 
climate.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  large,  good  condition. 
Old  style,  roomy  barns.  Watered,  house 
and  barns  have  running  spring  water; 
fields,  by  springs  and  streams.  Reason 
for  selling,  to  close  an  estate.  Price, 
$10,000.  Address  S.  Hubbard  Estate, 
Schenevus,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  MIDDLEFIELD 
Population  1,949 
No.  TOO  —  Farm  of  250  acres ;  2  miles 
from  Koseboom  and  6  miles  from  Cherry 


Valley  railway  station,  on  the  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.  Soil,  black  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  100;  pasture,  100;  timber,  50. 
House,  large,  in  good  condition.  Barns 
and  outbuildings,  3  large  barns:  1  cow 
stable,  1  large  horse  barn,  new  cow 
barn;  hog  house  and  hen  house  with 
concrete  floors;  new  silo  erected  this 
year.  Watered  by  creek,  wells  and 
springs.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Reasonable  price.  Terms,  mod- 
erate. Name  and  address  of  owners,  T. 
&  W.  Cunningham,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  5. 

TOWN  OF  MOBBIS 
Population  1,434 

No.  761  —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Morris  P.  O.;  5  miles 
from  railwav  station  at  New  Berlin,  on 
line  of  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  5  miles  from  milk 
station  and  milk  condensing  plant;  ^ 
mile  from  school;  2^  miles  from  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  churches.  High- 
ways, somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling  and  level.  Alti- 
tude, 1,600  feet.  Soil,  good.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  12;  in 
timber,  8,  good  for  firewood,  hard. 
Acres  tillable,  10.  Fruit,  30  trees  in  all, 
mostly  apples,  a  few  pears  and  cherries. 
Best  adapted  to  oats,  corn,  buckwheat 
and  barley.  Fences,  wire  and  wood, 
good  condition.  House,  8  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  large  barn 
with  3  horse  stalls  and  6  cow  stanchions, 
2  hay  mows,  2  wagon  sheds,  hen  house 
and  hog  house.  Watered,  house  and 
barn,  by  well;  fields,  by  spring  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  a  widow.  Price,  $1,350. 
Terms,  cash.  Owner  will  sell  stock  and 
tools  if  desired.  Address  Mrs.  Phoebe 
A.  Simpson,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

No.  762  —  Farm  of  16  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Morris  P.  0.;  8  miles  from 
railway  station  at  New  Berlin,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  1  mile  from  Protestant  churches, 
butter  factory  and  milk  station;  3  miles 
from  cheese  factory;  8  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  14  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Altitude,  1,103.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  13;  in  natural  pasture, 
3.  Acres  tillable,  16.  Fruit,  apples, 
pears,  plums  and  cherries.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  oats,  wheat,  buckwheat  and  po- 
tatoes. Fences,  barbed  wire,  nearly  new. 
House,   9   rooms,  good  condition.     Out- 
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buildings,  barn  34x18,  barn  40x20,  bam 
14x24.  Watered  by  well  and  brook. 
Butternut  Creek  10  rods  from  farm. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  in  other  business.  Price,  $2,000. 
Terms,  one-half  down,  balance  on  mort^ 
gage  at  5%.  Address  A.  J.  Wightman, 
Morris,  N.  Y. 


No.  763  —  Farm  of  144  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Morris  P.  O.,  7%  miles 
from  railway  station  at  New  Berlin,  on 
line  of  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school,  butter  factory,  milk  station  and 
Protestant  churches;  7  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  14  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude  1,300  ft.  Acres  in 
meadow,  72;  in  natural  pasture,  52;  in 
timber,  20,  beech,  maple,  hemlock  and 
pine.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  75 
apple  trees,  10  plum  trees  and  1  grape 
vine.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, barley,  hay  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  11  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn 
30x56  with  basement,  horse  barn  26x40, 
new,  hog  house  and  hen  house.  Run- 
ning water  at  house  and  barns.  Brook 
runs  through  length  of  farm.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health 
of  owner.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms  to  suit 
purchaser.  Address  £.  W.  Davis,  Mor- 
ris, N.  Y. 


No.  764  —  Farm  of  144  acres;  located 
3^  miles  from  Morris  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 
5  miles  from  railway  station  at  South 
New  Berlin,  on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  3^  miles 
from  churches;  4  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 2  miles  from  cheese  factory  and 
milk  station.  Highways,  hilly.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Good  soil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  45;  in  natural  pasture,  79;  in 
timber,  20.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and 
grapes.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  corn, 
buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Fences,  rail, 
wire  and  wall,  good  condition.  House, 
11  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn  36x49  and  barn  20x40,  fair  condi- 
tion, barn  2Gx36,  poor  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  well  and  spring.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants 
to  go  into  other  business.  Price,  $2,500. 
Terms,  $500  down.  Address  Ira  Har- 
rison, Morris,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 


TOWN  OF  NEW  LISBON 
Population  1,039 

No.  765  —  Farm  of  80  acres;  2^  miles 
from  Garrettsville  P.  O.;  on  R.  D.  3 
from  New  Berlin.  Soil,  loam,  very  pro- 
ductive. Acres  in  meadow,  40;  pasture, 
30;  timber,  10.  There  are  locust  trees 
on  the  farm  which  nearly  pay  for  the 
place.  House,  32x21;.  Barns:  basement 
barn,  36x46-;  cow  barn,  20x40;  granary; 
hen  house;  hog  house.  Watered  by 
never-failing  spring,  piped  to  house  and 
barns.  Fences,  wire,  rail  and  locust 
trees.  Price,  $1,700.  Terms,  easy.  Ad- 
dress Henry  Hnoch,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  3. 

No.  766  —  Farm  of  100  acres*;  about  3 
miles  from  Hartwick  P.  O.,  on  R.  D,  2 
from  Mount  Vision ;  trolley  line  at  Hart- 
wick; near  a  good  cheese  factory.  Acres 
in  meadow,  30;  pasture,  sCbout  30;  tim- 
ber, about  30.  House,  1^  stories,  24x30, 
4  rooms  and  closets  upstairs,  5  rooms 
and  closets  downstairs.  Iwo  good  barns, 
with  basement,  30x40  and  24x32.  Wa- 
tered by  wells  near  house;  springs  in 
pasture.  Fences,  mostly  barbed  wire, 
in  fair  condition,  lliis  farm  would 
make  a  good  dairy  farm.  Price,  $2,000. 
Will  make  confidential  terms  to  pur- 
chaser. Name  and  address  of  owners, 
G.  H.  &  Mary  P.  Young,  Mount  Vision, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

No.  767  —  Farm  of  230  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Mt.  Vision  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  2,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
Otsego  &  Herkimer  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  cheese  factory;  2  miles  from 
Baptist  church;  3  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  16  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  75;  in  natural  pasture,  95;  in 
timber,  60,  hemlock,  basswood,  hardwood. 
Acres  tillable,  130.  Fruit,  grapes,  cher- 
ries, plums.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  pota- 
toes, oats,  corn  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
wire  with  locust  posts.  House,  10  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  36 
x90;  hen  house,  '12x50;  granary  and 
wagon  house,  36x40,  good  condition. 
Running  water  at  house  and  barn.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  and  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address 
Jas.  K.  Reynolds,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y.,  R. 
D.  No.  2. 
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No.  76S  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Mt.  Vision  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  0. 
&  H.  trolley;  1  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  Protestant  churches,  butter 
factory  and  cheese  factory ;  5  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  hilly  but  good. 
Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  13  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,600  feet. 
Soil,  clay  loam  and  muck.  Acres  in 
meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  50; 
in  timber,  50,  hardwood,  pine  and  hem- 
lock. Acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit,  100  ap- 
ple trees.  Best  adapted  to  grass,  oats, 
potatoes,  buckwheat,  corn  and  rye. 
Fences,  wire  and  board,  fair  condition. 
House,  30x50,  2  stories  with  ell,  14 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  36x90,  3  stories,  good  condition; 
barn,  25x40,  fair  condition;  shop,  2 
stories,  25x40,  good  condition,  and  hog 
pen,  15x25,  good  condition.  Watered  by 
spring  and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $2,500,  cash  or  $1,000  down  and 
$2,000  on  mortgage.  Address  H.  A.  Hub- 
bard, Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

*No.  769  —  Farm  of  53  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Mt.  Vision  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
0.  &  H.  trolley ;  %  mile  from  school ; 
3  miles  from  Protestant  churches;  1 
mile  from  butter  factory  and  cheese  fac- 
tory; 4  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta, 
12  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, 1,500  feet.  Soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 18;  in  timber,  15,  hemlock,  maple 
and  beech.  Acres  tillable,  35.  Fruit, 
apples,  plums,  pears  and  cherries.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  buckwlieat, 
oats,  rye,  etc.  Fences,  barbed  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  30x40,  9  rooms,  new. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  40x40,  basement, 
good  condition;  wagon  house,  hog  house 
and  two  hen  houses.  Watered  by  well, 
spring  and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  and  ad- 
vanced age  of  owner.  Price,  $3,000. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  H.  A.  Hubbard, 
agent,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


1 ;  3  miles  from  railway  etation  at  Port- 
landTille,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school;  l^  mile  from  churches; 
3  miles  from  milk  station,  cheese  fac- 
tory and  milk  condensing  plant.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  slightly  rolling.  Altitude, 
1,700  feet.  Soil,  dark  loam.  Acres  in 
natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  50,  hard- 
wood, pine  and  hemlock.  Fruit,  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  currants  and 
strawberries.  Adapted  to  small  grain  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  post  and  wire.  House, 
16  rooms,  rebuilt  6  years  ago,  modern, 
first-class  condition.  Outbuildings,  barn, 
100x40,  slate  roof,  stanchions  for  52 
cows  and  7  horses;  granary,  separator 
room,  cement  floor  throughout;  wagon 
house,  hen  house,  hog  house  and  wood 
house.  Watered,  house  by  windmill, 
barn  by  well,  fields  by  springs.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wants  to  give  up  farming.  Price,  $50 
per  acre.  Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on 
long  time.  Address  S.  P.  Christensen, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


TOWN  OP  OTEGO 

Population  1,699 

No.  771  —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Otego  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  4, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &,  H. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  3%  miles 
from  Protestant  churches  and  milk  sta- 
tion; %  mile  from  butter  factory.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  12 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling  and  level. 
Soil,  red  shale  subsoil.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  35;  in  timber, 
5,  hardwood,  chestnut  and  pine.  Acres 
tillable,  60.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries and  berries.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
potatoes,  oats  and  millet.  Fences,  wire 
and  wall,  good  condition.  Houhc,  24x28, 
new.  Outbuildings,  barn,  26x50,  nearly 
new,  concrete  floors;  wagon  house  and 
horse  barn,  26x24,  rebuilt  6  years  ago; 
hog  house  and  tool  house.  Watered  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  wants  to  go  into  other 
business.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  $1,000 
down,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%  int. 
Address  Earl  Horton,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


TOWN   OF   ONEONTA 

Population  1,307 

No.  770  —  Farm  of  153  acres;  located 
7  miles  from  Oneonta  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 


No.  772  —  Farm  of  167  acres;  located 
3M}  miles  from  Otego  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  3, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.   R. ;    %   mile  from  school;   2^2  miles 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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from  churcheB;  3^/^  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Milk  taken  from  farm  by  buyers' 
route.  All  macadamized  road  to  farm 
except  1  mile.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta, 
7  miles  distant.  Surface  of  farm,  slop- 
ing to  east.  Soil,  reddish  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  70;  in  pasture,  40;  in  tim- 
ber, 15,  mostly  second  growth,  from  6 
to  8  years  old.  Acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit, 
good  orchard.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  po- 
tatoes, buckwheat,  hay  and  corn.  Fences, 
wire  and  stone.  House,  10  rooms,  can 
be  arranged  for  two  families.  Outbuild- 
ings, 1  bam,  40x70;  barn,  30x40,  good 
condition,  all  practically  new  roofs;  hen 
house,  hog  house  and  milk  house.  Wa- 
tered, running  water  to  buildings  by 
several  never-failing  springs.  Unoccu- 
pied. Reason  for  selling,  owner  in  other 
business.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms  to  suit 
purchaser.  Address  R.  R.  Lacey,  17  Mill 
Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  OTSEGO 
Population  4,287 

No.  773  —  Farm  of  230  acres;  3  miles 
from  Otego  P.  O.,  R.  D.  4;  3  miles  ftom 
railway  station  at  Otcgo  and  Wells- 
bridge,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  3  miles  from  Methodist, 
Paptist,  Presbyterian  churches;  1%  miles 
from  butter  factory;  3  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good,  part  State 
road.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  population 
9,401,  12  miles  distant,  reached  by  D.  & 
H.  R.  R.  and  State  road.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling  upland,  facing  east.  Alti- 
tude, 1,200  feet.  Soil,  red  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  155; 
in  timber,  26,  second  growth  chestnut; 
acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  35  apple  and* 
12  plum  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  hops.  Fences, 
stone  wall  and  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  10  rooms,  partly  new.  Basement 
barn,  40x75,  new,  concrete  floor  in  sta- 
bles. Stable  for  45  cows;  wagon  house, 
6  horse  stalls;  cow  barn,  with  silo,  lOx 
28.  Watered,  house  by  well,  barns  by 
spring  near  barn,  fields  by  brook  and 
springs.  One  mile  from  Susquehanna 
River.  A  very  productive  farm,  good 
location,  wintered  48  cows  last  winter 
and  had  10  tons  of  hay  left.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  un- 
able to  secure  help.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms, 
Vi  down,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%. 
Owner  will  sell  stock  and  tools  if  desired. 
Address  J.  E.  Southard,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  FITT8FIEIJ> 
Population  917 

No.  774  —  Farm  of  74  acres;  located 
4V^  miles  from  railway  station  at  New 
Berlin,  on  line  of  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school  and  church;  4V^  miles  from 
cheese  factory  and  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  somewhat  hilly  but  good. 
Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  16  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  1,350  feet.  Soil,  hard 
pan  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in 
natural  pasture,  35 ;  in  timber,  19,  hard- 
wood, beech  and  maple.  Acres  tillable, 
55.  Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted  to 
oats,  potatoes  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
wire,  fair  condition.  House,  24x32,  good, 
condition.  Basement  barn,  26x40,  good 
condition.  Watered  by  well,  spring  and 
creek.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an 
estate.  Price,  $1,300.  Terms,  cash.  Ad- 
dress Arthur  M.  Cook,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

No.  775  —  Farm  of  98  acres;  located 

4  miles  from  railway  station  at  New 
Berlin,  on  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  Protestant'  church;  4  miles 
from  butter  factory  and  milk  condens- 
ing plant;  3  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  hilly  but  good.  Nearest  city 
Oneonta,  17  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, \  ,350  feet.  Soil,  hard  pan  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 60;  in  timber,  13,  hemlock,  maple 
and  beech.  Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit, 
100  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
potatoes,  oat«,  peas  and  buckwheat. 
Fences,  mostly  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  20x26,  with  wing,  18x30.  Base- 
ment barn,  34x60,  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  well,  spring  and  creek.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced age  of  owner.  Price,  $2,600. 
Terms,  i/^  down,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  David  H.  Webster,  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  3. 

No.  776  —  Farm  of  74  acres;  located 

5  miles  from  New  Berlin  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  5,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
().  &  W.  and  W.  V.  Rys,;  Vi  mile  from 
school;  3  miles  from  churclies  and  but- 
ter factory;  2  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory: 5  miles  from  milk  station  and 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways,  hilly 
but  good.  Nearest  city,  Oneonta,  13 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling  and  level,  some 
stone.    Altitude,  1,400  feet.    Soil,  loam. 
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Acres  in  meadow,  32;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 25;  in  timber  17,  mostly  hardwood, 
some  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  45.  Fruit, 
pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries  and  straw- 
berries. Best  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes 
and  oats.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  6  rooms,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  26x48;  silo,  8x26; 
wagon  house,  20x30;  hen  house,  12x24; 
granary,  10x20,  fair  condition.  Watered 
by  well,  creek  and  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants 
a  smaller  farm.  Price,  $1,400.  Address 
Willis  Birdsall,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 
No.  5. 

TOWN   OF  PLAINFIELD 
Population   844 

No.  777 —  Farm  of  240  acres;  located 
Vi  mile  from  West  Winfield  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
2;  3V^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
West  Winfield,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W'. 
R.  R. ;  V2  mile  from  school  and  Protest- 
ant church;  1  mile  from  cheese  factory; 
314  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
somewhat  hilly.  Nearest  city,  Utica,  20 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  hilly,  rolling 
and  level.  Altitude,  about  1,500  feet. 
Soil,  clay  loam,  good.  Acres  in  meadow, 
50;  in  natural  pasture,  125;  in  tinlber, 
40,  beech,  birch,  maple  and  basswood. 
Acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit,  60  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  grass,  grain,  corn  and 
potatoes.  Fences,  mostly  post  and  wire, 
good.  House,  IV^  stories,  10  rooms,  fair 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  100x30, 
with  basement,  nearly  new;  good  silo, 
]»6x28 ;  bam,  with  basement,  24x60,  good 
condition;  pig  pen,  in  fair  condition. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  farms.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms,  y.i  cash,  balance  on  bond  and 
mortgage.  Address  S.  £.  Armstrong, 
Unadilla  Forks,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   WOBCESTEB 
Population  2,185 

•No.  778 —  Farm  of  337  acres;  2 
miles  from  Worcester.  House  and  barn 
old.  First-class  spring  water,  also  creek. 
Part  cleared,  rest  being  cleared  or  will 
be  within  six  years,  as  timber  has  been 
sold.  Would  make  a  good  sheep  farm. 
Price,  $5,000.  Address  Silas  W.  Fer- 
guson, Worcester,  N.  Y. 

*No.  779  —  Farm  of  105  acres;  2 
miles  from  Worcester  P.  O.  and  station, 
on  D.  &  H.  R.  R.   Good  soil.   Sixty  acre^ 


pasture  and  meadow.  No  buildings. 
Spring  water.  Price,  $1,500.  Terms, 
easy.  S.  W.  Ferguson,  owner,  Worces- 
ter, N.  Y. 

*No.  780— Farm  of  102  acres;  2V2 
miles  from  East  Worcester.  Very  fine 
farm  for  summer  home.  Ten  acres  of 
timber;  50  meadow.  Ten-room  house,  ex- 
cellent condition.  Barn,  40x45;  stable, 
20x30;  wagon  house,  25x40;  several 
other  barns  and  outbuildings,  all  gcod. 
Well  watered  and  fenced.  Price,  $7,000. 
Address  H.  L.  Reed,  agent,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 

No.  781  —  Farm  of  22%  acres;  about 
3  city  blocks  from  Eiast  Worcester  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R. ;  400  feet  from  school;  6  city 
blocks  from  Methodist  and  Baptist 
churches;  5  minutes  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  station;  3  miles  from  cheese 
factory.  Fine  road  and  street.  Place 
located  in  village,  population  600.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  part  level,  part  side  hill, 
southern  exposure.  Altitude,  1,500  feet. 
Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  timber,  1, 
young  maples;  acres  tillable,  20.  Fruit, 
5  choice  apple  trees,  several  cider  apple 
trees,  20  young  apple  trees,  pears  and 
cherries.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  hay 
and  com.  Fences,  wire  and  stone. 
House,  40x40,  rebuilt  within  two  years, 
bath,  laimdry,  hot  air  heater,  and  all 
modern  improvements.  Barn,  23x63,  in 
fine  condition,  recently  rebuilt;  new  ice 
house  (filled).  Watered,  house  by  spring, 
barn  from  house,  fields  by  4  springs. 
One  mile  from  Bennetts  Lake.  Hills 
surround  the  village.  Owner  bought  this 
place  2  y(»ars  ago  and  rebuilt  it,  putting 
in  all  modern  improvements,  including 
private  lighting  plant.  Village  has  elec- 
tric light  and  water.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  wishes 
to  move  on  account  of  ill  health  of  fam- 
ily. Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  to  suit  buyer. 
Jra  Mannory,  East  W'orcester,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  782  —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
in  village  of  Worcester,  on  line  of  Sus- 
quehanna &  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
churches;  %  mile  from  milk  condensing 
plant.  Soil,  mostly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30 ;  in  natural  pasture,  20.  All 
tillable.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  peas  and  beans. 
Fences,  wire,  good.    House,  nearly  new, 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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11  rooms,  2  stories,  bath  room  in  house. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  30x40;  wagon  house, 
22x30;  bee  house,  12x10;  shed,  16x24; 
ice  house,  12x16.  Watered  by  lake, 
springs  and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address 
John  Howe,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

*  No.  783  —  Farm  of  22  acres ;  located 
at  East  Worcester,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  5  minutes*  walk  from  school  and 
churches.  State  road.  Surface  of  farm, 
nearly  level.  Soil,  loam.  1  acre  in  tim- 
ber. Acres  tillable,  21.  Fruit,  apples 
and  some  other  fruit.  Best  adapted  to 
fruit,  poultry  and  gardening.  Fences, 
wire  and  stone.  House,  2  stories,  8 
rooms,  modern  plumbing,  improvements. 
Outbuildings,  overshot  bam,  26x36,  with 
basement;  ice  house  and  poultry  house, 
good  condition.  Occupied  by  ow^ner. 
Village  water.  Reason  for  selling,  ow^ner 
wants  to  go  south  to  live  with  daughter. 
Price,  $4,200.  Terms,  $2,250  down.  Ad- 
dress J.  H.  Fort,  agent,  Stone  Bldg., 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

No.  784  —  Farm  of  218  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Worcester  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from  cheese 
factory,  milk  condensing  plant,  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches;  2V^  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  somewhat  hilly 
but  good.  Surface  of  farm,  smooth,  some 
rolling.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
45;   in  natural  pasture,  40;   in  timber. 


93,  hardwood  and  hemlock.  Acres  till- 
able, 40.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  plums. 
Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  buckwheat  and 
dairying.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  con- 
dition. Double  house,  18x24;  two  wings, 
18x24.  Outbuildings,  overshot  barn, 
100x37;  hop  house,  24x36.  Running 
water  at  house  and  barn,  fields  watered 
by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address 
Albert  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


No.  785  —  Farm  of  170  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Worces- 
ter, on  line  of  D.  &  II.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school ;  2  miles  from  Methodist 
church;  2%  miles  from  butter  factory, 
cheese  factory,  milk  station  and  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  slaty  but 
good.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural 
pasture,  60;  in  timber,  40,  oak,  beech, 
maple  and  basswood.  Acres  tillable,  40. 
Fruit,  150  trees,  good  bearing.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  oats,  hops  and 
dairying.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  9  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, basement  barn,  36x50;  stalls 
for  22  head  of  cattle  besides  horses. 
Watered  by  well,  springs  and  stream. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  a  widow  and  advanced  in  years. 
Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  part  cash,  bal- 
ance on  bond  and  mortgage.  Address 
Lucinda  White,  Worcester,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 


PUTNAM    COUNTY 

Area,  241  square  miles.  Population,  14,665.  Annual  precipitation  54.67  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  50.8°.    Number  of  farms,  973.    County  seat,  Carmel. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  bordering  on  Con- 
necticut. It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson  River  and  is  drained  by  the 
Croton  River  and  Peekskill  Creek. 

The  surface  is  hilly  and  while  it  presents  scenery  only  a  part  of  the  soil  is  suit- 
able for  farming.  The  Matteawan  and  Peekskill  mountains  extend  into  the  western 
and  central  parts  of  the  county,  while  the  Taghkanick  Mountains  are  located  in  the 
eastern  part.  Between  these  ranges  is  a  valley  three  or  four  miles  wide  with  black 
loam  soil.  This  valley  extends  from  the  northern  border  about  half  way  across 
the  county,  then  broadens  into  a  wide  undulating  plain  containing  black  and  gravelly 
loam.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cold  Spring  and  extending  east  and  north  is  another 
valley  having  a  clay  loam  soil.  Among  its  features  of  interest  are  the  highlanHs 
of  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Mahopac,  a  popular  summer  resort.  Marble  of  excellent 
quality  is  extensively  quarried  and  rich  mines  of  iron  ore  are  also  found.  The 
leading  crops  are  corn,  124,228  bushels;  oats,  10.022  bushels;  rj^e,  4.559  bushels; 
potatoes,  85.494  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  29,087  tons.  Value  of  all  farm  propertv, 
$8,851,342,  an  increase  of  14.6  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade.    Domestic  animals 
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are  as  follows:   Dairy  cows,  8,425;  horses,  2,195;  swine,  2,392;  sheep,  1,220;  poultry, 
60,167;  milk  product,  5,080,275  gallons;  receipts  of  dairy  products,  $583,016. 

The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Harlem  and  Putnam  divisions  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  & 
H.  R.  R.  R.,  and  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  also  passes  through  a  portion  of  the  county. 
There  are  56  district  schools.  Drew  Seminary  and  Female  College  is  located  at 
Carmel.  Cold  Spring  has  a  large  iron  plant.  Many  poultry  farms  are  located  in 
this  district.  There  are  six  agricultural  organizations  in  the  county,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  promote  the  farmers'  interest. 


TOWN  OF  CARMEL 

Population  2,610 

♦No.  786  —  Farm  of  182*4  acres;  lo- 
cated three  miles  from  Carmel  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R. 
R.  State  road.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 50;  in  timber,  30.  Acres  tillable, 
100.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain  or  gar- 
den truck.  House,  small,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings,  good  size,  fair  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  well  and  spring, 
barns  by  spring,  fields  by  springs  and 
brooks.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  in  other  business. 
Price,  $10,500.  Terms,  $5,500  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  5Mj%.  A  fine  creek 
forms  entire  eastern  boundary  of  farm. 
Address  H.  0.  Palen,  agent.  Highland, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  KENT 
Population  968 

*No.  787  —  Farm  of  182V^  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Holmes,  on  line  of  Harlem  Division  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  V2  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  churches  and  milk  station; 
3  miles  from  butter  factory.  Highways, 
State  road.  This  farm  is  45  miles  from 
New  York,  reached  by  rail.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling  and  level.  Altitude,  700 
feet.    Soil,  good,  rich,  deep  loam.    Acres 


in  natural  pasture,  52V^;  acres  in  tim- 
ber, 30;  acres  tillable,  100.  Best  adapted 
to  alfalfa  and  fruit.  Fences,  rail  and 
wire,  fair  condition.  House,  2  stories,  8 
rooms.  Outbuildings,  large  barn,  28x 
100.  Watered  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  in 
other  business.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms, 
$4,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress J.  P.  Christensen,  agent,  320  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    PHILLIP8TOWN 
Population  5,345 

No.  788  —  Farm  of  129  acres;  4  miles 
from  Nelsonville  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  4^  miles 
from  Cold  Spring  railway  station  and 
the  Hudson  River.  State  road.  Soil, 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  80;  acres 
natural  pasture,  37;  acres  timber,  12. 
House,  56x60,  needs  some  repairing. 
Barn,  34x43,  in  fair  condition.  Watered 
by  springs  and  3  wells.  Fences,  wall, 
rail  and  wire,  in  fair  condition.  This 
farm  is  near  lakes,  churches,  schools 
and  mills  and  is  located  amidst  the  most 
beautiful  scenery.  The  land  is  good  and 
very  productive.  Would  make  a  beauti- 
ful country  residence.  Price,  $5,500. 
Terms,  easy.  Address  George  Wright, 
Cold  Spring-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 


RENSSELAER    COUNTY 

Area,  650  square  miles.  Population,  132,276.  Annual  precipitation,  42.5  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  46".    Number  of  farms,  3,654.    County  seat,  Troy. 

This  county  is  favorably  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  bordering  on 
Massachusetts  on  the  east  and  the  Hudson  River  on  the  west. 

The  surface  is  mostly  hilly  and  partly  mountainous,  the  Taconis  mountains 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  2,000  feet  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The 
Hoosic  River  Valley  divides  these  into  separate  ranges. 

The  soil  of  this  valley  is  clay  and  gravelly  or  slaty  loam  with  hardpan  subsoil. 
The  range  of  hills  near  the  center  of  the  county  is'  excellent  for  pasturage  and 
dairying,  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  also  bringing  good  returns.  The  soil  of  this 
section  is  a  conglomerate  of  sandstone  and  shale.  Between  these  hills  and  the 
Hudson  River  the  land  is  less  rolling  and  general  farming  is  profitably  conducted. 
The  reports  on  the  products  of  the  county  are  as  follows:  Corn,  408,503  bushels; 
oats,  516,979  bushels;  buckwheat,  81,974  bushels;  rye,  213,343  bushels;  potatoes, 
1,142,796  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  96,129  tons.    The  total  value  of  all  farm  property 
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is  $18^16,934.  This  is  an  increase  within  the  last  ten  years  of  19.1  per  cent.  The 
average  price  of  improved  land  in  the  county  is  $35.86  per  acre.  The  buildings  in 
this  county  are  worth  one  million  dollars  more  than  tne  land.  There  are  farms 
that  can  be  bought  for  less  than  the  value  of  the  buildings.  Domestic  animals  are 
reported  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  19,804;  horses,  8,666;  swine,  12,081;  sheep,  25,190; 
poultry,  184,489;  total  production  of  milk,  10,001,020  gallons;  the  receipts  from  dairy 
products  was  $1,198,481.  The  countv  is  intersected  by  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  U.  R.  K., 
Fitchburg  and  the  branches  of  the  D.  &  H.  railroads  which  center  at  Troy.  The 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Emma  Willard  Female  Seminary  and  a  Catholic 
Theological  Seminary  are  located  at  Troy.  The  cities  of  Troy,  Rensselaer  and 
Hoosick  Falls  lie  within  the  county  having  a  united  population  of  about  100,000 
people,  and  furnish  a  market  for  the  farm  products,  while  Albany  and  other  nearby 
cities  add  to  the  great  market  facilities  of  the  county.  There  are  two  important 
electric  lines  from  Rensselaer  to  Hudson  and  from  Troy  to  Averill  Park  in  the 
center  of  the  county.  There  are  numerous  lakes,  ponds  and  streams  of  excellent 
water  affording  abundant  supply.  There  are  162  district  schools,  75  miles  of  state 
and  county  roads,  1,202  miles  of  graded  and  improved  highways,  leaving  only  11 
miles  of  highway  in  the  county  not  improved.  The  soil  and  climate  are  excellent  for 
growing  apples  and  other  fruit.  The  farmers  of  the  county  have  organized  12 
different  societies  to  further  their  farming  interest. 


TOWN  OF  BERLIN 
Population  1.615 

*  No.  789  —  Farm  of  25  acres,  located 
1%  miles  from  South  Berlin  P.  O.,  1^^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  South 
Berlin,  on  line  of  Rutland  Division  of  N. 
Y.  G.  R.  R.;  l\^  miles  from  school  and 
milk  station;  1%  miles  from  Protestant 
churches  and  creamery.  Highways 
good.  Nearest  city,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  17 
miles  distant,  population  about  30,000, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,500 
feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  12;  in  natural  pasture,  6;  in 
timber,  7,  hard  wood,  good.  Acres  till- 
able, 12.  Fruit,  40  apple  trees,  a  few 
plums  and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
potatoes,  oats,  hay  and  berries.  Fences, 
wire  and  board,  good.  House,  7  rooms. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  20x26,  and  several 
other  outbuildings,  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  and  barn  by  spring, 
fields  by  spring  and  stream.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
woman  and  advanced  in  age.  FVice,  $1,- 
000.  Terms,  $400  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  5%,  easy  payments.  Address 
A.  O.  Mattison,  agent.  South  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 

•No.  790  —  Farm  of  127  acres,  lo- 
cated 1^  miles  from  Center  Berlin 
P.  0.  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
Rutland  Division  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1^4 
miles  from  school  and  milk  station,  2 
miles  from  Methodist  church  and  cream  < 
ery.      Highways    good.      Nearest    city. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  19  miles  distant,  popu- 
lation about  30,000,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm  rolling.  Alti- 
tude about  1,500  feet.  Soil,  slate  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
37;  in  timber,  40,  beech,  birch,  oak  and 
hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  40 
apple  trees,  a  few  pears  and  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat, 
potatoes  and  berries.  Fences,  wire,  good. 
House,  8  rooms  and  closets,  first-class 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  24x50; 
two  silos,  horse  barn,  wagon  shed,  etc. 
Watered,  house  and  barn  by  spring, 
fields  by  stream.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  jfor  selling,  owner  has  other 
business.  Price,  $2,500.  Terras,  $1,250 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  59^.  Ad- 
dress A.  O.  Mattison,  agent,  South  Ber- 
lin, N.  Y. 


*  No.  791  —  Farm  of  240  acres,  located 
2^  miles  from  Berlin  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Rutland  Division  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  V^  mile  from  school;  2^ 
miles  from  Protestant  churches  and  milk 
station;  3  miles  from  cheese  factory 
and  milk  condensing  plant.  Highways 
good.  Nearest  city.  North  Adams,  Mass., 
11  miles  distant,  population  about  25,- 
000,  reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm  somewhat  hilly.  Altitude 
about  1,600  feet.  Soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 110;  in  timber,  30,  beech,  birch 
and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  200.  Fruit, 
100  apple  trees,  pears,  plums  and  cher- 
ries.    Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  buck- 
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wheat,  potatoes  and  fmit.  Fences,  wire, 
good.  House,  2  stories,  12  rooms,  fine 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  34x40; 
barn,  25x80,  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  by  well,  barns  and  fields  by 
stream.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health,  of  owner.  Price, 
$5,800.  Terms,  $2,500  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  A.  0.  Mattiaon, 
agent,  South  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

*  No.  792  — Farm  of  210  acres;  %  mile 
from  South  Berlin  P.  0.;  \i  mile  from 
railway  station  at  South  Berlin,  on  line 
of  Rutland  Division  of  the  N.  Y.  G.  R. 
R.;  %  mile  from  school;  %  mile  from 
church;  4^^  miles  from  cheese  factory 
and  condensing  plant;  %  mile  from 
cream  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  population  25,000, 
17  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway,  Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,  75;  in  timber,  85,  beech,  birch, 
ash,  oak,  maple,  etc.;  acres  tillable,  100. 
About  ^50  apple  trees.  Fences,  stone  and 
wire.  Large  10- room  house,  in  good 
condition;  large  woodhouse  attached; 
open  fireplaces.  Large  barn,  in  good 
condition.  Watered  by  spring,  in  house. 
One  and  one-half  miles  from  Taconic 
Mountains.  House  is  pleasantly  located 
on  main  highway,  fine  row  of  maple 
shade  trees;  sugar  bush.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owned  by 
two  women  who  cannot  work  it.  Price, 
$4,000.  Terms,  $2,500  cash,  rest  on 
mortgage.  Address  A.  0.  Mattison, 
South  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

*  No.  793  —  Farm  of  220  acres;  1  mile 
from  Center  Berlin  P.  O.;  1  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Center  Berlin,  on 
line  of  Rutland  Division  of  the  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from 
churches,  cheese  factory  and  condensing 
plant;  SM  miles  from  cream  station. 
Highways,  good,  some  hilly.  Nearest 
large  village,  Hoosick  Falls,  population 
about  5,500,  16  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface,  part 
hilly  and  part  rolling.  Soil,  clay  and 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  20; 
in  natural  pasture,  90;  in  timber,  110, 
beech,  birch,  oak,  maple  and  some  soft 
timber;  acres  tillable,  50.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  buckwheat  and 
corn.       Fences,    wire,    good    condition. 


House,  7  rooms,  nearly  new.  Bam,  in 
good  condition.  Watered  by  well  and 
brook.  Two  miles  from  Taconic  Moun- 
tains. Occupied  by.  owner.  Iteason  for 
selling,  owner  has  another  farm.  Price, 
$1,200.  Terms,  $500  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  This  farm  has  a  ffood  lot  of 
timber  which  is  easily  accessible,  is  well 
watered  and  liberal  terms  will  be  given. 
Address  A.  0.  Biattison,  South  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 

*No.  794  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  2  miles 
from  Berlin  P.  O.  and  railway  station  at 
Berlin,  on  line  of  Rutland  Division,  of 
the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  20  rods  from  school ; 
2  miles  from  churches,  cheese  factonr 
and  condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Hoosick  Falls, 
population  about  5,500,  14  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface, 
part  level,  part  rolling  and  part  hilly. 
Soil,  gravelly  loam.  About  100  apple  and 
pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Fences,  princi- 
pally wire.  Old-fashioned,  low  house,  12 
rooms,  good  condition.  Cow  barn,  40x 
60,  posts  22-foot  stanchions  and  stalls 
for  60  head  of  cattle;  stone  silo,  17x32; 
horse  barn  and  carriage  house,  26x42; 
shed,  30x34,  with  hay  loft  connects  the 
main  barn  with  horse  barn ;  barn,  26x26, 
with  room  for  16  head  of  cattle;  store- 
house for  farm  machinery;  a  hog  house, 
dairy  house,  icehouse  and  several  other 
buildings;  all  well  constructed,  covered 
with  novelty  siding  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. W^atered  by  spring  and  well. 
Taconic  Mountains,  1^  miles  distant. 
This  farm  has  a  sugar  bush  of  1,000  fine 
maple  and  sugar  house.  Also  has  over 
2  miles  of  trout  brook.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms, 
$2,500  down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress A.  O.  Mattison,  South  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  795  —  Farm  of  150  acres,  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Berlin  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Rutland  Di- 
vision of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from 
school;  2  miles  from  milk  station  and 
Protestant  churches;  2^  miles  from 
cheese  factory;  2%  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways  hilly. 
Nearest  city,  Troy,  16  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.     Surface- 
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of  farm  rolling.  Altitude^  2,000  feet. 
Soili  limestone.  Acres  in  meadow,  50; 
in  natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  50, 
spruce,  maple  and  birch.  Acres  tillable, 
50.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
cherries.  Best  adapted  to  nay,  f^ain 
and  berries.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  7  rooms,  poor  condition.  Bam, 
70x25,  fair  condition;  wood  house  and 
carriage  house.  Watered,  house  by  well, 
bam  and  fields  by  stream.  Farm  ad- 
joins Kendall's  Lake.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
another  farm.  Price,  $1,800.  Terms, 
$1,200  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress A.  O.  Mattison,  agent.  South  Ber- 
lin, N.  Y. 

♦No.  796  —  Farm  of  310  acres;  lo- 
cated %  mile  from  Center  Berlin  P.  O. 
and  railway  station;  on  line  of  Rutland 
Division  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  milk  station;  2  miles  from 
cheese  factory,  milk  condensing  plant 
and  Protestant  churches.  Highways 
good.  Nearest  city,  Pittsfield,  18  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and  part 
hilly.  Altitude,  1,000  ft.  Soil,  lime, 
good.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural 
pasture,  100;  in  timber,  110,  maple,  oak, 
ash,  birch,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  160. 
Fruit,  200  apple  trees,  also  pears,  plums 
and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
grain  and  potatoes.  Fences,  stone,  wire 
and  board.  Two  large  houses,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  10  large  barns, 
two  silos,  sugarhouse  etc.,  all  in  iine 
condition.  Watered,  piped  from  spring 
to  house  and  barns,  fields  watered  by 
springs  and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
There  are  about  2,000  large  sugar 
maples.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
another  large  farm.  Price,  $10,000. 
Terms,  $5,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  A.  O.  Mattison,  agent,  l^uth 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 

•No.  797— -Farm  of  300  acres;  lo- 
cated 1^  miles  from  South  Berlin  P.  0.; 
1%  miles  from  railway  station  at  South 
Berlin,  on  line  of  Rutland  Division  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from  school, 
1^  miles  from  Methodist  church  and 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Pittsfield,  6  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling  and  hilly.  Altitude,  1,500  ft. 
Soil,   loam.     Acres  in  meadow,   60;    in 


natural  pasture,  100;  In  timber,  140, 
spruce,  hemlock,  maple,  oak  and  ash. 
Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  apples,  plums, 
pears,  cherries  and  berries.  Adapted  to 
any  crop  grown  in  this  climate.  Fences, 
woven  wire,  first-class  condition.  House, 
larse,  12  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildingB :  basement  barn  50x64,  carriage 
house  and  work  shop,  horse  barn,  sugar 
house,  hen  house,  tool  house  and  several 
other  buildings.  Spring  water  piped  to 
house  and  bams,  fields  watered  by  brook. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  business.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms,  $4,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  A.  0.  Mattison,  agent.  South 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 

•No.  798  —  Farm  of  92  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  South  Berlin  P.  0.;  1  mile 
from  South  Berlin  railway  station,  on 
line  of  Rutland  Division  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  %  mile  from 
milk  station  and  Methodist  church. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Pitts- 
field, 17  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  part 
level  and  part  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200 
ft.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture,  20; 
in  timber,  42,  maple,  oak,  beech,  etc. 
Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  apples,  plums, 
pears  and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
corn,  oats,  buckwheat  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire  and  board,  good  condition. 
House,  9  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: several  good  size  barns,  fair 
condition.  Watered  by  well,  spring  and 
brook.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  another  farm.  Price, 
$2,700.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  A.  0.  Mattison, 
agent.  South  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

No.  799  —  Farm  of  140  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  Center  Berlin  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Rutland 
R.  R.;  1^  miles  from  school,  cheese  fac- 
tory and  milk  station;  2  miles  from 
Protestant  church;  3  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Nearest  city,  Pitts- 
field, 19  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,500  ft.  Soil,  slate  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 40;  in  timber,  50;  maple,  beech 
and  birch.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries.    Best 
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adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat, 
potatoes  and  berries.  Fences,  wire,  good 
condition.  House  43x30,  1^  stories, 
8  rooms.  Outbuildings:  basement  barn, 
shed  and  carriage  house,  hen  house, 
wood  house,  granary  and  sap  house. 
Watered,  house  and  barns  by  running 
water,  fields  by  brook  and  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  in  other  business.  For  price  and 
terms  address  M.  H.  Bentley,  Center 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 

No.  800  —  Farm  of  70  acres;  located 
P/4  miles  from  Center  Berlin  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Rutland 
R.  R.;  1^  miles  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches;  1^  miles  from  cheese 
factory;  1^  miles  from  milk  station; 
3  miles  from  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Pitts- 
field,  19  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,500  ft.  Soil,  slate  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 20 ;  in  timber,  25,  maple  and  beech. 
Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  apples  and 
cherries.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn, 
oats,  potatoes  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
wire,  good.  House  22x30,  new,  9  rooms. 
Outbuildings:  barn  45  feet  long  with 
basement  for  stock  and  sap  house,  fair 
condition.  Watered  by  springs.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  For  price  and  terms 
address  Mrs.  M.  H.  Bentley,  Center  Ber- 
lin, N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  EAST  GBEENBUSH 
Population  1,350 

•Na  801  —  Farm  of  108  acres;  lo- 
cated on  line  of  Albany  Southern  R.  R.; 
8  miles  from  Albany  P.  O.;  1  mile  from 
school  and  Lutheran  church.  Highways 
in  excellent  condition.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Soil,  light,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  timber,  12;  acres  tillable,  96.  Fruit, 
100  apple,  12  pear,  12  plum,  12  cherry 
trees,  bearing.  Best  adapted  to  fruit, 
grain,  hay  and  dairying.  Fences,  wire, 
good  conaition.  House,  built  for  two 
families,  17  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: bam  32x68,  steel  roof,  cow 
bam  18x55,  shingle  roof,  carriage  barn 
28x22,  steel  roof,  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  and  barns  by  wells, 
fields  by  springs  and  streams.  This 
farm  is  near  Hudson  River.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  $4,000 
cash.  Address  Frank  M.  Knox,  agent, 
61  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  H008ICK 
Population  8,315 

No.  802  —  Farm  of  120  acres;  3% 
miles  from  Hoosick  Falls  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3 ; 
3%  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Hoosick  Falls,  on  line  of  B.  &  M.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  3^  miles  from 
churches;  4  miles  from  butter  factory; 
3^  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  Hoosick 
Falls,  population  6,500,  3^2  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface, 
rolling.  Soil,  slate.  Acres  in  meadow, 
60;  in  natural  pasture,  35;  in  timber, 
25.  oak  and  pine;  acres  tillable,  06. 
Some  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
oats,  corn,  rye,  -buckwheat,  potatoes  and 
beans.  Fences,  board  and  braided  wire. 
House,  15  rooms,  fair  condition.  Four 
barns,  hog  house,  corn  house,  hen  house, 
wool  room,  shop,  wagon  house  and  tool- 
house.  Watered  by  cistern  and  wells. 
Green  Mountains  8  miles,  Mt.  Anthony 
6  miles  distant.  This  property  is  desir- 
able, being  situated  on  high  ground  with 
very  fine  view.  Was  settled  over  100 
years  ago  by  an  ancester  of  the  present 
owner,  and  has  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $5,000.  Address  Merritt  C. 
Ostrander,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

No.  803  —  Farm  of  108  acres;  6  miles 
from  Hoosick  Falls  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 
4  miles  from  railway  station  at  Hoosick, 
on  line  of  B.  &  M.  R.  R.;  40  rods  from 
school;  100  rods  from  Methodist  church; 

4  miles  from  butter  factory  and  cheese 
factory.  State  road  soon  to  be  built. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  loam, 
with  hardpan  bottom.  Acres  in  meadow, 
60;  in  natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber, 
about  15,  oak,  pine,  etc.;  acres  tillable, 
70.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  plums  and  15 
varieties  of  grapes.  Adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  grain.  Fences,  wire,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  20  rooms,  large  enough 
for  2  families,  putting  in  heating  plant, 
good  condition.  Also  tenant  house. 
Outbuildings:  cow  barn,  30x50,  with 
basement  and  shed;   horse  barn,  28x50, 

5  stalls;  sheep  barn,  28x40,  with  base- 
ment; barn,  54x30,  ice  house  and  tank 
of  cement  for  cooling  milk.  Watered, 
house,  by  running  water  and  well;  cow 
barn,  by  running  water.  Reason  for 
selling,  poor  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$6,200.  Terms,  ^  down,  balance  on 
time   with   good   security.     Owner   has 
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72-acre  hill  lot  pasture  and  wood  lot 
combined  which  he  will  let  go  with  farm 
at  small  price.  Address  Levi  N.  Gard- 
ner, Hoosick  Fails,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

No.  804  —  Farm  of  52  acres;  located 
4%  miles  from  Hoosick  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Boston 
ft  Maine  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school  and 
Methodist  church;  3  miles  from  milk 
station;  4^  miles  from  butter  factory. 
Highways,  State  road  except  ^  mile. 
Nearest  large  village,  Hoosick  Falls, 
7%  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, 500  ft.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
12.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  apples, 
cherries  and  plums.  Best  adapted  to 
general  farming.  Fences,  mostly  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  2  stories,  good 
size,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
large  barn,  wagon  house,  granary  and 
hen  house.  Watered,  house  by  cistern  and 
well;  bam  by  spring,  fields  by  brook 
which  runs  through  farm.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
widow.  Price,  $1,600.  Terms,  one-half 
cash,  balance  easy.  Address  Mary  J. 
Broughton,  15d  Church  St.,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

No.  805  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
1^  miles  from  Hoosick  Falls  P.  O., 
R.  D.  3,  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.;  IM  miles 
from  school;  ll^  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Catholic  and  Protestant  churches; 
2  miles  from  butter  factory.  Highways 
in  good  condition.  Nearest  city,  Troy, 
20  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling  and 
level  river  bottom  land.  Altitude  about 
440  ft.  Soil,  clay  loam,  gravelly  loam 
and  river  bottom  soil.  Acr<»8  in  meadow, 
135;  in  natural  pasture,  55;  in  timber, 
10;  mostly  oak,  some  white  wood.  Acres 
tillable,  190.  Fruit,  cherries,  plums, 
pears,  grapes,  currants  and  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  grain  and  grass. 
Fences,  board  and  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  large,  colonial  stylo,  14  rooms, 
excellent  condition.  Outbuildings,  horse 
barn  for  9  horses,  cow  barn,  32  stan- 
chions, 3  storage  barns,  silo,  granary, 
pig  pen,  shop,  wagon,  ice  and  poultry 
houses,  first-class  condition.  Watered 
by  well,  cistern  and  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  For  price  and  terms, 
which  will  be  reasonable,  address  R.  P. 
Haswell,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  NORTH  GBEENBU8H 
Population  1,293 

No.  800  —  Farm  of  72  acres;  4  miles 
from  Troy  P.  0.,  R.  D.  4;  4  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Troy,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school; 
2  miles  from  churches.  Nearest  cities, 
Troy,  about  4  miles  distant;  Albany, 
6  miles  distant,  reached  by  State  road. 
Surface  of  farm,  gently  sloping.  Soil, 
sand  and  gravel.  Acres  in  meadow,  10; 
in  timber,  7,  oak  and  other  hard  wood. 
Fruit,  apples  and  cherries.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  garden  truck  and 
grain.  House,  14  rooms,  pantry,  2  store 
rooms,  excellent  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn,  40x40;  shed,  20x40;  good 
condition.  W^atered  by  well  and  cistern. 
Hudson  river  1  mile  from  farm,  and 
several  small  lakes  from  3  to  10  miles. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wants  smaller  place.  Price, 
$8,000.  Terms  cash.  Address  F.  C. 
Kinney,  care  Kennedy's  Store,  Mill 
Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

No.  807  —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Troy,  R.  D.  4 ;  2  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Rensselaer,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school 
and  Dutch  Reformed  church.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  cities,  Albany  and  Rens- 
selaer, 2  miles  distant.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  20; 
in  timber,  10,  small.  Acres  tillable,  70. 
Fruit,  100  young  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  potatoes  and  hay.  House,  fair 
size  and  in  good  condition.  Barns,  good 
size.  W^atered  by  creek  which  runs 
through  farm  near  house.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants 
to  retire  from  farming  business.  Price, 
$7,000.  Terms,  part  down.  Address 
Levi  Van  Acker,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  4. 

TOWN    OF    PETEBSBUBO 
Population  1,238 

No.  808  —  Farm  of  33  acres;  2  miles 
from  Petersburg  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Rutland 
R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school ;  2  miles  from 
churches  and  butter  factory.  High- 
ways, somewhat  hilly,  but  good.  Near- 
est large  village,  Hoosick  Falls,  popu- 
lation about  5,500,  14  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rough.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  14;  in  natural  pasture,  4;  in 
timber,  15,  beech  and  maple;  acres  till- 
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able,  15.  Fruit,  about  30  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes  and  corn.  Fences, 
in  poor  condition.  House,  26x36,  in  fair 
condition.  Outbuildings,  in  poor  con- 
dition. Watered  by  spring.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
has  another  place.  Price,  $1,000.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  Amanda  Littlefield, 
Petersburg,  N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

No.  809  —  Farm  of  460  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Petersburg  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  butter  factory,  milk  station  and 
Protestant  churches.  Highways,  State 
road.  Nearest  large  village,  Hoosick 
Falls,  9  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail. 
Surface  of  farm,  level  and  rolling.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  150;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  150;  in  timber,  160,  beech, 
oak,  maple  and  pine.  Acres  tillable, 
250.  Fruit,  500  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  corn  and  grain  of 
all  kinds.  Fences  in  good  condition. 
House  42x30,  with  wing  28x30,  and 
tenant  house  40x30,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  good  barn  40x60,  barn 
18x30,  cow  barn  40x30,  barn  40x50, 
bam  38x30,  'barn  24x30,  store  house 
30x40,  granary  30x40,  hog  house  23x30 
and  blacksmith  shop.  Watered  by  run- 
ning water  and  spring.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms, 
one-third  down.  This  is  a  good  stock 
farm.  Address  F.  E.  Reynolds,  Peters- 
burg, N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   SAND   LAKE 
Population  2,128 

No.  ftlO — Farm  of  146  acres;  3  miles 
from  West  Sand  Lake  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1;  9 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Rensse- 
laer, on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  3  miles  from  churches. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Rensse- 
laer, reached  by  trolley  and  State  road. 
Two  trolleys  within  two  miles  of  farm. 
Surface  of  fiEirm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
about  500  feet.  Soil,  mostly  gravel. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 35;  in  timber,  30,  chestnut,  oak, 
hemlock,  hickory,  etc.  All  tillable  ex- 
cept woodland.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries  and  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  etc. 
Fences,  wire,  rail,  fair.     House,  40x30, 


2  stories  and  attic,  brick.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  42x45,  shed  attached;  wood  house; 
wagon  house;  store  house.  Watered 
by  well  and  stream.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants 
to  retire.  This  would  make  an  excellent 
summer  residence.  Price,  $6,500. 
Terms,  %  cash.  Address  David  H.  Lown, 
West  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 


♦  No.  811  —  Farm  of  40  acres,  located 
1^  miles  from  Averill  Park  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  New  England 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school  and  churches. 
Highways  in  good  condition.  Nearest 
city,  Troy,  S  miles  distant,  population 
about  80,000,  reached  by  rail  and  higl^ 
way.  Surface  of  farm,  gentle  slope. 
Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Soil,  strong  loam. 
All  tillable.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  grapes  and  berries.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain  and  fruit.  Fences, 
wire,  good.  House,  large,  17  rooms. 
Colonial,  6  fire  places,  4  piazzas,  excel- 
lent condition.  Outbuildings  large  and 
good,  also  shop,  2  stories,  could  be  made 
into  dwelling.  Watered  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wishes  to  retire  from  business. 
Price,  $7,500.  Terms,  ^  cash.  Address 
Frank  H.  Knox,  agent>  51  State  st.,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 


♦No.  812  —  Farm  of  120  acres,  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  West  Sand  Lake  F.  O.; 
%  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  churches.  Highways, 
State  road.  This  farm  is  8  miles  from 
Troy  and  7  miles  from  Albany,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
all  level  except  one  field.  Altitude,  500 
feet.  Soil,  black  and  gravel  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  10; 
in  timber,  lO,  chestnut,  oak,  pine,  large 
second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  1(K). 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  plums. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  fruit  and 
dairying.  Fences,  wire,  board  and  stone, 
good  condition.  House,  large,  modern, 
12  rooms,  excellent  condition.  Out- 
buildings: large  barn,  wagon  house  and 
sheds,  niir  condition.  Watered  by  well, 
brook  and  springs.  Occupied  by  owner 
and  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced age  of  owner.  Price,  $5,500. 
Terms,  one-half  cash.  Address  Frank 
H.  Knox,  agent,  51  State  st.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  a^^ent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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TOWN  OF  SCHAOHTICOKE 
Population  2,780 

•No.  813  — Farm  of  137  acres,  located 
1%  miles  from  Valley  Falls  P.  0.  and 
railway  8ta4;ion,  on  the  line  of  B.  &  M.  R. 
R.;  ^  mile  from  school  and  1^  miles 
from  churches  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways in  excellent  condition.  Nearest 
city,  Troy,  12  miles  distant,  population 
about  80,000,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  gentle  slope. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  All  tillable.  Fruit, 
150  young  apple  trees,  20  older, 
plums,  cherries  and  pears.  Best  adapted 
to  dairying,  hay,  grain  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire,  good.  House,  Jarge,  mod- 
eai,  9  rooms  with  modern  plumbing, 
gravity  water  supply  and  electric  lights. 
Outbuildings:  one  barn,  95x33,  slate  roof 
with  basement  stables;  barn,  24x45; 
barn,  18x24;  also  hen  house,  creamery 
and  tenant  house.  House  and  barn  have 
gravity  water  supply,  fields  watered  by 
brooks.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire  from 
business.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms,  %  cash. 
Address  Frank  H.  Kuox,  agent,  51  State 
St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

*  No.  814  —  Farm  of  80  acres,  located 
2  miles  from  Troy  city  line,  6  miles 
from  railwav  station  at  Troy,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  &  b.  &  H.  R.  R.;  M  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches  of  all  de- 
nominations. Highways  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm  hilly.  Soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 30.  Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries.  Best 
adapted  to  hay  and  dairying.  Fences, 
fair  to  good.  House,  12  rooms,  modern, 
excellent       condition.  Outbuildings, 

nearly  new  barn,  sheds,  ice  house,  etc., 
all  good.  Watered,  house  and  barn  by 
well,  fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner  and  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms,  %  cash.  Address  Frank  H.  Knox, 
agent,  51  State  st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

•No.  815  —  Farm  of  132  acres,  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Mechanicville  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  B.  &  M. 
and  D.  &  H.  railways;  h^  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  Ca/tholic  and 
Protestant  churches;  1  mile  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  100  acres  level,  balance  rolling. 
Soil,   loam.     Acres    in   meadow,   75;    in 


natural  pasture  and  timber,  25,  second 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries.  Best 
adapted  to  rye,  oats,  corn,  pota/toes,  hay 
and  dairying.  Fences,  wire  and  board, 
good  condition.  House,  large,  13  rooms, 
fine  condition.  Outbuildings:  bam, 
80x30;  barn,  60x28;  barn,  50x30;  shed, 
32x18;  tool  house,  corn  house,  hog  house, 
22x35,  wood  house  and  tenant  house,  good 
condition.  Watered  by  running  water. 
This  farm  is  near  Hudson  and  Hoosick 
rivers.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an 
estate.  Price,  $7,500.  Terms,  $4,000 
cash.  Address  Frank  M.  Knox,  agent, 
51  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

No.  816  —  Farm  of  134  acres,  located 
1^2  miles  from  Valley  Falls  F.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  B.  &,  M.  R. 
R.;  %  mile  from  school;  l^  miles  from 
churches.  Highways  in  good  condition. 
Surface  of  farm,  slopes  to  south  just 
enough  for  drainage.  Soil,  loam,  hard 
pan  sub-soil.  All  tillable.  Fruit,  apples, 
plums,  pears,  cherries  and  prunes.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farming  or  dairying. 
House,  10  rooms,  first-class  condition, 
bath.  Outbuildings,  barn.  34x94,  first 
class  condition,  tenant  house,  horse  barn, 
wagon  house,  hog  house,  ice  house,  hen 
house,  corn  house  and  creamery.  Water 
in  house.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wishes  to  retire  from  business.  Price, 
$70  per  acre.  Terms,  $3,006  down.  Ad- 
dress Schuyler  Hayner,  Valley  Fails, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  8CH0DACK 
Population  4,780 

No.  817  —  Farm  of  265  acres;  4  miles 
from  Ca^tleton  P.  O.;  1  mile  from  rail- 
way station  at  Van  Hoesen,  on  line  of 
B.  &  A.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school. 
Nearest  large  village,  Castleton,  popula- 
tion 2,500,  10  miles  from  Albany,  18 
miles  from  Troy.  Highways,  good, 
Vi  mile  from  State  road.  Surface,  roll- 
ing. Soil,  gravelly  and  sandy  loam. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds,  100  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  grain,  hay,  potatoes,  corn, 
etc.  Fences,  75  acres  fenced,  in  good 
condition.  Houses:  one  of  3  rooms,  in 
fair  condition;  another  of  17  rooms,  in 
excellent  condition;  and  another  of  9 
rooms,  in  good  condition,  newly  painted. 
Outbuildings,  barn  120x40,  with  28-foot 
j)ostK,  new  ro<if;  one  30x40,  with  18-foot 
po.sts;  and  another  24x40,  new  roof;  all 
other    necessary    outbuildings,    in   good 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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condition.  Watered  by  2  cisterns,  5 
wells,  windmill  and  stream.  This  prop- 
erty is  4  miles  from  Hudson  river. 
There  are  20  to  30  acres  of  moulding 
sand  on  this  farm  that  can  be  sold  if 
desired.  Occupied  by  owner  and  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  other 
business.  Price,  $65  per  acre.  Address 
Edson  W.  Masten,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

No.  818  —  Farm  of  105  acres,  located 
%  mile  from  Brookview  P.  O.,  1/16 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Brook- 
view,  on  line  of  Boston  &,  Albany;  ^4 
mile  from  school;  %  mile  from  Prot- 
estant church;  1/16  mile  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways  good.  Nearest  city, 
Albany,  9  miles  distant,  population 
about  100,000,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  chiefly  hilly, 
some  level.  Soil,  mostly  gravel  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 30;  in  timber,  5,  hard  and  soft. 
Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  150  apple 
trees,  14  pear  trees,  7  peach  trees  and 
12  cherrv  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay 
and  grain.  Fences,  barbed  wire,  fair 
condition.  House,  old  but  in  good  con- 
dition, 13  rooms,  arranged  for  two  fami- 
lies. Outbuildings,  two  barns,  one  in 
good  condition  and  one  with  poor  roof; 
nog  house,  poor  condition;  good  corn 
crib;  good  woodshed.  Watered,  house 
by  well  and  cistern,  barn  by  well,  fields 
by  creek.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health  in  family.  Price, 
$8,000.  Terms,  $2,500  down,  balance  on 
yearly  payments  of  $300  at  5%.  Ad- 
dress Miss  Mary  L.  Sutliff,  New  York 
Public  Library  School,  476  Fifth  ave.. 
New  York  City.    Owner  will  rent. 

•No.  819  — Farm  of  180  acres,  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  East  Schodack  P.  0., 
on  line  of  Albany  &,  Southern  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school,  1  mile  from  Methodist 
church.  Highways  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Nearest  city,  Albany,  8  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level  and  rolling.  Soil, 
clay,  gravel  and  black  loam.  Acres  in 
timber,  30,  pine,  oak  and  chestnut. 
Acres  tillable,  135.  Fruit,  10  acres  of 
apples.  Best  adapted  to  fruit,  dairying, 
hay  and  grain.  Fences,  mostly  wire, 
good.  House,  12  rooms,  all  modern  con- 
veniences. Outbuildings,  woodshed,  ice 
house,  good  barn,  tenant  house  of  6 
large  rooms  and  other  outbuildings,  all 


in  good  condition.  Watered,  house  by 
running  water,  barns  by  wells,  fields  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  unable  to  care  for 
farm.  Price,  $11,000.  Terms,  one-half 
cash.  Address  Frank  M.  Knox,  agent, 
51  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

•No.  820  —  Farm  of  156  acres,  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  North  Chatham  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Albany 
&  Southern  R.  R.;  V2  mile  from  school; 
1  mile  from  Protestant  church.  High- 
ways good.  Nearest  city,  Albany,  10 
miles  distaivt,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 600  feet.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  25; 
in  timber,  10.  Acres  tillable,  125.  Fruit, 
75  trees,  mostly  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  fruit, 
etc.  Fences  in  fair  condition.  House, 
12  rooms,  colonial  style,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  several  barns  and  numer- 
ous other  outbuildings.  W^atered  by 
well,  cistern  and  spring.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms 
easy.  Address  Rural  Life  Co.,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 

No.  821 — Farm  of  243  acres;  located 
on  line  of  B.  &  A.  R.  R.;  1^  miles  from 
Van  Hoesen  Station,  R.  D.  I  from  Castle- 
ton;  10  miles  from  Albany.  Highways 
good.  Soil,  deep,  fertile,  sandy  and 
gravelly  loam.  Nearly  all  tillable ;  about 
10  acres  of  timber.  Fruit,  100  apple 
trees,  also  pears  and  grapes.  Surface 
just  rolling  enough  for  natural  drainage. 
Soil  adapted  to  general  farming,  espe- 
cially grain,  potatoes  and  grass.  Fences, 
wire,  board  and  rail,  good  condition. 
There  are  <two  sets  of  buildings  on  this 
farm.  The  first  designated  as  the  Home 
Farm,  has  house,  22k24,  2  stories,  with 
wing.  Wood  house,  smoke  house  and 
other  outbuildings,  all  in  first-class  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  barn,  40x60,  re- 
cently built,  28  ft.  posts;  shed,  20x60, 
18  ft.  posts;  wagon  house,  25x60,  18  ft. 
posts,  in  first-class  condition.  No.  2  set 
of  buildings  has  IVj  story  house  with 
complete  set  of  outbuildings,  all  in  good 
condition.  Watered  by  neverfailing 
springs,  brooks,  3  wells  and  2  cisterns. 
This  farm  has  been  in  possession  of 
family  for  a  century.  It  is  in  first- 
class  condition.  The  second  set  of  build- 
ings   is    rented    yearly    constituting    a 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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permanent  income  for  the  owner.  Fifty 
acres  of  farm  now  being  laid  out  to 
building  lots.  Fine  bed  of  moulding 
Band  on  farm.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
a  widow  and  cannot  attend  to  place. 
For  price  and  terms  address  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Van  Vliet,  124  Jay  st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

No.  822  —  Farm  of  10  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  P.  O.,  and  2  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Van  Hoesen,  on  line 
of  B.  &  A.  K.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school; 

3  miles  from  Protestant  church.  High~- 
ways,  State  road.  Nearest  city,  Albany, 
10  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Al- 
titude. 500  feet.  Soil,  gravelly.  Pruit 
enough  for  home  use,  1  acre  of  rasp- 
berries. Best  adapted  to  fruit.  Fences, 
wire,  good.  House,  5  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  barn  and  other  out- 
buildings, nearly  new.  Watered  by  well. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  operating  a  large  farm.  Price, 
$2,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address  Rural 
Life  Co.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

No.  823  —  Farm  of  110  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  East  Schodack  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Albany  &, 
Southern  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school  and 
Lutheran  church;  2^  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Albany,  9  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Good 
soil.  Acres  in  timber,  10.  Acres  tillable, 
100.  Fruit,  75  trees,  nearly  all  apple. 
Best  adapted  to  rye,  corn,  oats  and  po- 
tatoes. Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  2  stories,  main  part,  40x24,  wing, 
18x16,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  40x50,  machine,  wagon  and  corn 
house  combined,  50x30,  good  condition. 
Watered  by  well.  Occupied  by  one  of 
owners.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an 
estate.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms  cash. 
Address  Mrs.  Peter  A«  Miller,  East 
Schodack,  N.  Y. 

No.  824  —  Farm  of  135  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Nassau  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No. 
1;  %  mile  from  railway  station  at 
Sweets  Crossing,  on  line  of  Albany  & 
Southern  R.  R.;  l^r^  miles  from  school. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  3 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  This  farm  is  11 
miles  from  Albany,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
limestone.  Acres  in  natural  pasture,  10; 


in  timber,  8,  hardwood.  Acres  tillat>le, 
120.  Fruit,  about  200  trees.  Adapted 
to  any  crop  grown  in  this  climate. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone  wall.  House, 
colonial  style,  1^  stories,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  horse  barn,  49x27; 
hog  house,  24x15;  hen  house,  1*1x29;  hay 
barn,  21x30;  cow  bam,  42x20;  main 
barn,  50x45.  Watered  by  well,  cistern 
and  brooks.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $7,500. 
Terms,  reasonable.  Address  Mrs.  Amy 
B.  Huested,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   8TEPHENT0WN 
Population  1,289 

♦No.  825  — Farm  of  300  acres;  1 
mile  from  North  Stephentown  P.  O.;  1% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  North 
•Stephentown,  on  Rutland  Division  of  N. 
Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  3 
miles  from  church  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  population  about  25,000,  12  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  smooth  and  rolling.  Al- 
titude, 1,500  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam, 
good.  Acres  in  meadow,  90;  in  natural 
pasture,  60;  in  timber  150,  hardwood; 
acres  tillable,  125.  Fruit,  40  apple  trees 
in  good  bearing,  15  pear  trees  in  good 
bearing.  Adapted  to  any  crop  grown 
in  this  climate.  Fences,  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  old-fashioned,  6  rooms. 
Barn,  40x60,  with  basement,  nearly  new. 
Watered  by  spring  and  brook.  Taoonic 
Mountains  are  %  mile  from  farm.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  three  other  large  farms.  Price, 
$3,500.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  There  is  a  timber  tract  ad- 
joining, 650  acres;  price,  $2,500;  would 
make  good  game  preserve.  Address  A« 
O.  Mattison,  agent.  South  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

No.  826  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Stephentown  P.  O.;  2  miles 
from  railway  station,  on  line  of  Rut- 
land Railroad.  Acres  in  meadow,  75; 
in  natural  pasture,  50;  in  timber,  76. 
Acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit,  150  trees. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Fences  in  fair  con- 
dition. House  and  barn  in  good  repair. 
Watered  by  well.  Price,  $2,200.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  Mary  Robinson,  North  Ste- 
phentown, N.  Y. 

•  No.  827  —  Farm  of  81  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  North  Stephentown  P.  0. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Rutland 
Division  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  2^  miles  from  Protestant 
church  and  creamery;  %  mile  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Pittsfield,  12  miles  distant,  population 
about  30,000,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40; 
in  natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber,  10, 
principally  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  00. 
Fruit,  50  apple  trees,  also  pears,  cher- 
ries and  plums.  Best  adapted  to  com, 
oats,  hay,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  berries 
and  fruit.  Fences,  wire,  good.  House, 
8  rooms,  good  condition,  slate  roof.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  28x40;  barn,  20x30; 
horse  barn,  carriage  house,  etc.  Wa- 
tered, house  by  well,  barn  and  fields  by 
brook.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  other  business.  Price, 
$3,000.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  A.  0.  Mattison, 
agent.  South  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

*No.  828  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  ly- 
cated  1  mile  from  North  Stephentown  P. 
0.;  1%  miles  from  railway  station,  on 
line  of  Rutland  Division  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
Catholic  church,  Protestant  churches, 
butter  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Nearest 
city.  Pittsfield,  12  miles  distant,  popular 
tion  about  30,000,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, about  1,500  feet.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 75;  in  timber,  65,  maple,  beech, 
birch,  first  and  second  growth.  Acres 
tillable,  80.  Fruit,  200  apple  trees,  also 
pears,  plums  and  cherries.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  buckwheat 
and  berries.  Fences,  wire  and  board, 
good  condition.  House,  10  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  3  barns,  wagon 
house,  granary,  all  good  size  and  in  good 
condition.  Watered,  house  by  well,  bams 
by  brook,  fields  by  brook  and  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  a  widow.  Price,  $2,200.  Terms, 
$500  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%, 
easy  payments.  Address  A.  0.  Mattison, 
agent,  South  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


•No.  829  — Farm  of  140  acres;  lo- 
cated 3%  miles  from  South  Berlin  P.  O.; 
Z%  miles  from  railway  station  at  South 
Berlin,  on  line  of  Rutland  Division  of 
N.  Y.  G.  R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from  school ;  3^ 
miles  from  creamery  and  church;  Z\i 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Nearest  city, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  17  miles  distant,  popu- 
lation 30,000,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rough.  Altitude, 
1,700  feet.  Soil,  limestone.  Acres  in 
meadow,  35;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in 
timber,  85,  maple,  beech,  birch  and 
Bpmce.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  40  ap- 
ple trees,  also  a  few  plums.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  oats,  buckwheat^  potatoes  and 
berries.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  8  rooms.  Outbuildings,  barn,  26x 
36;  shed,  24x16.  Watered,  house  by 
spring,  barn  and  fields  by  stream.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced age  and  poor  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $1,100.  Terms,  $500  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage  at  5%,  There  are  70  acres 
adjoining  this  farm  with  a  barn  and  a 
few  acres  of  cleared  land  that  the  owner 
will  sell  for  $300.  Address  A.  0.  Matti- 
son,  agent.  South  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

•No.  830  —  Farm  of  135  acres;  lo- 
cated 1%  miles  from  Stephentown  P.  0. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Rutland 
Division  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1%  miles 
from  school,  milk  station.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Pittsfield,  12  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,000  feet 
Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60; 
in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  35, 
oak,  chestnut  and  maple.  Acres  tillable, 
100.  Fruit,  apples  and  pears,  about  80 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  pota- 
toes and  berries.  Fences,  wire  and  rail, 
fair  condition.  House,  large  and  in  fair 
condition.  Outbuildings,  4  barns,  good 
condition.  Watered  by  spring  and  brook. 
Occupied  by  owner.  ^Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  another  farm.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  A.  0.  Mattison,  agent.  South 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 


ROCKLAND  COUNTY 

Area,  200  square  miles.    Population,  46,876.    Annual  precipitation,  51.73  inches. 

Annual  mean  temperature,  48**.    Number  of  farms,  1,133.     County  seat.  New  City. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  southeastem  part  of  the  state  bordering  on  New 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hao^ls  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Jersey.    The  Hudson  river  forms  its  boundary  on  the  east  and  it  is  drained  by  the 
Ramapo  and  Hackensack  Rivers. 

The  surface  is  mostly  hilly  or  mountainous.  In  the  western  part  are  found  the 
Ramapo  Mountains,  which  are  steep,  rocky  and  barren.  The  southern  part  of  the 
county  and  the  level  valley  of  the  Hackensack  River  lying  back  of  the  Highlands 
of  the  Hudson  contain  a  very  fertile  soil  of  sandy  loam  and  in  this  locality  dairy- 
ing, poultry  raising  and  vegetable  and  small  fruit  growing  are  conducted  with  great 
profit.  Extensive  deposits  of  clay  and  sand  are  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Hud- 
son and  brick -making  is  a  leading  industry.  The  crops  reported  are  as  follows: 
Com,  81,576  bushels;  oats,  17,680  bushels;  rye,  13,826  bushels;  potatoes,  66,909 
bushels;  hay  and  forage,  11,224  tons.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $11,194,649, 
an  increase  of  98.9  per  cent,  over  the  value  of  1900.  This  increase  oi  $58.70  per  acre 
represents  the  largest  per  cent,  of  gain  in  farm  property  of  any  county  in  the 
state,  except  Westchester.  The  average  value  of  improved  land  in  the  county 
is  $185  per  acre.  Domestic  animals  on  958  farms  are  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  2,268; 
horses,  2,040;  swine,  1,200;  sheep,  421;  poultry,  71,792;  product  of  milk,  1,140,804 
gallons,  which  sold  for  $148,179.  There  are  no  milk  stations  or  factories  in  the 
county,  the  milk  being  shipped  direct  to  New  York  City,  which  is  only  32  miles 
from  the  county  seat.  Much  trap  rock  is  quarried  in  this  region,  where  it  is  crushed 
for  use  in  road  making  or  mixed  with  cement  for  concrete  structures.  There  are  47 
district  schools  in  the  county.  The  agricultural  organizations  consist  of  one  grange, 
one  county  agricultural  association  and  a  county  industrial  association. 

TOWN  OF  STONY  POINT  reached  by  highway.    Good  soil.     Fruit, 

Population  3,661  pears,  apples  and  grapes.    Fences  in  fair 

No.  831  — Farm  of  about  4  acres;  lo-  condition.    House,  22x25,  2  stories,  good 

cated  1  mile  from  P.  0.  at  Stony  Point;  condition.  •    Outbuildings,     large    bam, 

3  miles  from  Thiells,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  S^^  condition.    Watered  by  well.    Occu- 

R.;  about  5  minutes'  walk  from  school;  pJed  by  owner.     Price,  $2,800.     Terms, 

1    mile   from   churches.     Nearest   large  cash.      Address    Aaron    Baisley,    Stony 

village,    Haverstraw,    7    miles    distant.  Point,  N.  Y. 

ST.  LAWRENCE   COUNTY 

Area,  2,926  square  miles.  Population,  89,005.  Annual  precipitation,  34.85  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  49.3°.    Number  of  farms,  8,224.     County  seat.  Canton. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  bounded  on  the  northwest 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  separates  it  from  Canada.  The  land  area  in  this 
county  is  the  largest  in  the  state.  It  is  intersected  by  Indian,  Grass,  Oswegatchie, 
Raquette  and  St.  Regis  Rivers. 

The  surface  is  mostlv  hilly  except  a  strip  about  eighteen  miles  wide  which 
extends  along  the  St.  f/awrence  River,  the  soil  of  which  is  rich  clay  loam.  In 
the  southeast  section  ate  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondacks,  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  hills  and  deep  valleys.  In  these  valleys  we  find  a  dark  slaty  and  gravelly 
loam.  Tlie  hills  extend  in  broad  ridges,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  fertile  clay  loam. 
About  700,000  acres  in  the  county  are  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  sugar  maple, 
oak,  birch,  elm,  beech,  and  other  trees.  Among  the  minerals  are  granite,  iron  ore, 
lead,  limestone  and  Potsdam  sandstone.  Among  the  crops  produced  in  this  county 
are  corn,  315,811  bushels;  oats,  1,792,670  bushels;  potatoes,  1,184,162  bushels; 
barley,  75,975  bush?ls;  buckwheat,  63,016  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  412,612  tons. 
The  value  of  all  farm  property,  improvements,  tools  and  live  stock  is  $49,975,175. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  30.6  per  cent,  over  the  valuation  shown  in  1900.  The 
average  value  of  improved  land  per  acre  is  $36.39.  Tlie  number  of  domestic  animals 
are  dairy  cows,  100,537:  horses,  22,665;  swine,  33,935;  sheep,  18,513;  poultrv,  315,991. 
The  county  leads  in  the  production  of  milk,  hay  and  forage;  the  production  of 
the  former  being  47,654,538  gallons,  the  value  of  which  with  the  products  of  158 
milk  stations  and  factories  was  $4,435,441.  Lumber  is  one  of  the  chief  exports  as 
is  also  maple  sugar.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Central  Vermont,  R.,  W.  k 
O.  and  Grand  Trunk  railroads.  At  Canton  is  located  the  St.  Lawrence  University 
(Universalist).  A  state  normal  school  is  located  at  Potsdam.  Massena  Springs 
itf  a  well-known  watering  place.    The  large  towns  and  the  numerous  smaller  villages 
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with  many  manufacturing  towns  in  New  England  and  New  York  City  furnish 
unlimited  markets  for  all  the  products.  There  are  375  district  schools  in  the 
county,  &&  miles  of  state  and  county  roads,  3,149  miles  of  other  improved  highways, 
and  46  agricultural  organizations  conserve  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  county. 

land.  A  few  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  timothy,  clover,  oats  and  grain. 
Fences,  good.  House,  8  rooms,  nearly 
new.  Barns:  cow  bam,  60x60,  just  re- 
modeled, basement  32x6k),  cement  floor; 
horse  barn,  25x40,  with  large  leanto. 
Watered,  house  and  barn  by  well,  fields 
by  springs.  Two  miles  from  Black  Lake. 
Owner  will  leave  hay,  straw  and  fodder; 
will  sell  30  cows  separately.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
wishes  to  retire.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms, 
$3,000  cash,  balance  at  5^;^.  Address  J. 
H.  McLear,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


TOWN    OF    CANTON 

Population  6,161 

No.  832  —  Farm  of  140  acres;  %  mile 
from  Eddy  P.  O.;  4  trains  on  N.  Y.  C. 
stop  daily  within  40  rods  of  house.  High- 
ways, good;  State  road.  Clay  loam  soil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  70;  natural  pasture, 
7;  timber,  20,  maple  and  beech;  acres 
tillable,  120.  Fruit,  apples,  also  cur- 
rants and  berries.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Fences,  woven  wire  and  rail,  good  con- 
dition. House,  19x30,  good  cellar,  good 
condition.  Large  barn,  126  feet  long, 
with  stable  underneath,  cement  floor; 
granarv,  and  new  milk  house  with  ce- 
ment floor,  in  good  condition.  Watered 
by  well  and  brook.  This  farm  will  keep 
30  cows  and  team  of  horses  and  have 
hay  to  sell.  For  price  and  terms,  ad- 
dress C.  T.  Humphrey,  Canton,  N.  Y.,  R. 
F.  D. 

TOWN  OF  CLABE 

Population  420 

No.  833  —  Farm  of  25  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Degrasse  P.  O.;  20  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Canton,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
2  miles  from  church  and  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
10;  in  natural  pasture,  15.  Acres  till- 
able, 10.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  corn, 
oats  and  vegetables.  Fences,  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  18x24.  Barn,  20x30. 
Watered  by  spring.  Branch  of  La  Orasse 
river  borders  on  back  of  farm.     Occu- 

Sied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  poor 
ealth.  Price,  $850.  lerms,  cash.  Ad- 
dress D.  N.  Dean,  Degrasse,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

TOWN  OP  DEPEYBTEB 
Population  907 

•No.  834  —  Farm  of  178  acres;  8 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Heuvelton, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school ;  4  miles  from  churches ; 
1%  miles  from  butter  factory  and  cheese 
factory.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Ogdensburg,  population  16,000,  20  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  level  Soil,  clay.  Acres  in 
meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  10; 
in  timber,  10;  all  tillable  except  wood- 


TOWN    or   FOWLER 

Population  1«655 

*  No.  835  —  Farm  of  81  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Gouverneur  P.  0.;  1  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Hailesboro,  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
cheese  and  butter  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  part  rolling,  part 
rough.  Soil,  clay.  Acres  tillable,  about 
40.  Fruit,  a  few  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  fair  condition.  House,  large, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings  in  good 
condition.  Watered  by  well.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
desires  larger  farm.  Price,  $6,000,  in- 
cluding 10  cows  and  farming  tools.  Ad- 
dress J.  H.  McLear,  agent,  Gouverneur, 
N.  Y. 

*No.  836  —  Farm  of  108  acr«;  2 
miles  from  Hailesboro  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  2  miles 
from  school;  4  miles  from  churches;  2 
miles  from  cheese  factory;  4  miles  from 
milk  station  and  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  large  village, 
Gouverneur,  population  5,000,  4  miles 
distant,  reached  by  rail  or  highway. 
Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  58; 
acres  tillable,  100.  Best  adapted  to 
general  farming,  hay,  corn,  small  grain, 
etc.  Ten-room  house,  good  cellar,  all  in 
good  condition.  Barns,  fairly  good  con- 
dition. House  watered  by  wells;  barn 
and  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.    Purchasing  price  includes  dairy. 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Reason  fur  selling,  owner  desires  larger 
farm.  Price,  $7,000.  Address  J.  H.  Mc- 
Lear,  agent,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  837  —  Farm  of  237  acres;  lo- 
cated 8  miles  from  Gouverneur  P.  O.;  4 
miles  from  railway  station  at  York,  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  part  rolling,  part 
rough.  Soil,  clay.  Acres  tillable,  about 
100.  Fruit,  a  few  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  potatoes. 
Fences  in  food  condition.  House,  large, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  large 
barns,  good  condition.  Watered  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  desires  to  retire  from 
business.  Price,  $12,000,  including  30 
cows,  bull,  hay,  straw  and  corn  fodder. 
Address  J.  H.  McLear,  agent,  Gouver- 
neur, N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    GOUVEBNEUB 
Population  6,020 

•No.  838 —  Farm  of  169  acres;  1% 
niiles  from  Gouverneur  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ; 
U^  miles  from  school,  churches,  cheese 
factory,  milk  station  and  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  excellent.  Nearest 
village,  Gouverneur,  population  5,000, 
1%  miles  distant,  readied  by  highway. 
Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  169.  Acres  tillable, 
160.  Best  adapted  to  general  farming, 
hay,  clover,  corn,  small  grain,  etc. 
Fences  in  good  condition.  House,  in 
good  condition.  Barns,  in  good  con- 
dition. House  and  barns  watered  by 
wells;  fields,  by  springs.  Purchasing 
price  includes  dairy.  Occupied  by 
ownor.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  cannot 
work  so  much  land.  Price,  $12,000. 
Address  J.  H.  McLear,  agent,  Gouver- 
neur, N.  Y. 

•  No.  839  —  Farm  of  lOD  acres;  1  mile 
from  Gouverneur  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  1  mile 
from  school  and  churches,  cheese  fac- 
tory, milk  station  and  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  excellent.  Nearest  village, 
Gouverneur,  population  5,000,  1  mile 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface, 
rolling.  8oil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  100;  acres  tillable,  100.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farming,  hay,  corn, 
small  grains,  etc.  Fences,  in  good  con- 
dition.       H6use,      in      good     condition. 


Bams,  in  poor  condition.  House  wa- 
tered by  wells;  fields,  by  2  springs. 
Creek  through  farm.  Purchasing  price 
includes  dairy.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $8,000.  Address  J.  H.  McLear, 
agent,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

•  No.  840  —  Farm  of  93  acres;  %  mile 
from  Gouverneur  P.  O.,  R.  D.  4 ;  %  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Gouverneur  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  churches;  ^  mile  from  but- 
ter and  cheese  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  excellent.  Nearest  large  vil- 
large,  Gouverneur,  population  5,000,  % 
mile  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face,  level.     Acres    in   meadow,   60;    in 

jiatural  pasture,  33;  acres  tillable,  60. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farming,  hay, 
oats,  etc.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  in  good 
condition.  House,  24x36,  in  good  con- 
dition. Bam,  about  36x60,  fair  condi- 
tion. Watered,  house  and  barns,  by 
wells;  fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Excellent  location,  near  best 
town  in  northern  New  York.  Good 
markets.  Reason  for  selling,  to  realize 
money  for  business  enterprise.  Price, 
$8,000.  Terms,  $1,500  to  $2,000  cash, 
balance  on  easy  terms.  Address  J.  H. 
McLear,  agent,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

♦  No.  841  — Farm  of  336  acres;  6  miles 
from  Gouverneur  P.  O.;  6  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Gouverneur,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.;  milk  taken 
to  milk  station  from  door.  Highways, 
State  road.  Nearest  village,  Gouver- 
neur, population  5,000,  6  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
hilly  and  rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  175;  in  timber,  161; 
acres  tillable,  175.  A  few  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  timothy,  clover,  oats 
and  grain.  Fences,  in  good  condition. 
Large  house  in  good  repair;  also  a 
6-room  tenant  house.  Cow  barn,  40x65; 
horse  barn,  30x40,  3  stories  high;  milk 
house,  hog  pen;  all  in  good  repair. 
Watered,  house  and  barns,  by  well; 
fields,  by  springs  and  river.  Will  leave 
30  cows,  hay,  straw,  fodder  and  some 
farming  tools.  Near  Oswegatchie  river. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $12,000. 
Terms,  $2,500  cash,  balance,  easy,  5%. 
Address  J.  H.  McLear,  agent,  Gouver- 
neur, N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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TOWN   OF   MACOMB 
Population  1,168 

•No.  842 — Farm  of  160  acres;  % 
mile  from  Brasie  Corners  P.  O.;  7  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Gouverneur,  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  churches ;  ^/^  mile  from  cheese 
factory.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  vil- 
lage,  Gouvemeur,  population  5,000,  7 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face, rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
tillable,  160.  Best  adapted  to  general 
farming,  hay,  corn,  small  grains,  etc. 
Fences,  good.  Good  house,  furnace  and 
cistern  in  cellar.  Horse  barn,  28x32; 
cow  barn,  45x50,  with  basement  stable, 
in  good  repair.  House  watered  by  well; 
fields,  by  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Purchasing  price  includes  dairy.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  to  realize  money  for 
business  enterprise.  Price,  $8,500.  Will 
trade  for  other  property.  Address  J.  H. 
McLear,  agent,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  MADRID 
Population  1,457 

No.  843  —  Farm  of  164  acres;  located 
about  1  mile  from  Madrid  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
2,  1  mile  from  railway  station  at  Mad- 
rid Springs,  on  line  of  Rutland  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school,  churches,  butter  fac- 
tory and  milk  station;  7  miles  from 
cheese  factory;  10  miles  from  milk  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est city,  Ogdensburg,  17  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  level  and  slightly  sloping.  Alti- 
tude, about  300  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  timber  32,  7  acres  of  which  are  fine 
maple-sugar  bush,  remainder  elm,  pine, 
ash,  cedar,  spruce,  oak,  basswood,  beech 
and  birch,  first  and  second  growth.  Acres 
tillable,  124.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  dairying,  hay,  corn, 
barley,  wheat,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  etc. 
Fences,  stone  and  rail,  good  condition. 
House,  1%  stories,  11  rooms  and  large 
wood  shed  attached,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  45^x100,  built  in 
1898,  shed  attached,  one  old  barn, 
granary,  hog  and  hen  house,  store  house 
with  smaller  wood  shed  attached  and 
sugar  house.  Watered,  house,  by  welj 
and  cistern;  barn,  by  well;  fields,  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
ioT  selling,  owner  a  teacher  and  cannot 
attend    to   farm.    Price,   $55    per    acre. 


Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at 
5%.  Address  Miss  Edith  M.  Hall,  Mad- 
rid, N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  OSWEOATCHIB 
Population  2,235 

*  No.  844  —  Farm  of  80  acrea;  located 
8  miles  from  Ogdensburg  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 
^  mile  from  school ;  %  mile  fronl  Pres- 
byterian church  and  cheese  factory;  4 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
mostly  stone,  2%  miles  to  State  road. 
Nearest  city,  Ogdensburg,  8  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  30.  Acres  till- 
able, 80.  Fruit,  small  orchard  for 
family  use.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn 
and  oats.  Fences,  rail  and  wire.  Large 
house,  first-class  condition.  Outbuild- 
ing?^ 3  barns,  silo,  hen  house  and  hog 
pen,  all  in  good  condition.  Watered  by 
well.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  a  widow.  Price,  $8,000. 
Terms,  $3,500  down,  balance  on  mort- 
gage at  5%  interest.  Address  Russell 
Real  Estate  Co.,  73  State  street,  Ogdens- 
burg, N.  Y. 

•No.  845  —  Farm  of  110  acres;  lo- 
cated 5  miles  from  Heuvelton  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R. 
R. ;  1  mile  from  school;  1^  miles  from 
churches  and  butter  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  mostly  level. 
Soil,  clay  and  sandy  loam.  Acres  till- 
able, 95.  Fruit,  enough  for  family  us^. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats  and 
potatoes.  -  Fences,  rail  and  wire.  House, 
stone,  good  condition.  Outbuildings,  old 
style,  fair  condition.  Watered  by  well 
and  river.  Oswegatchie  river  and  Black 
lake  border  on  farm.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  unable 
to  work  farm.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms, 
$2,500  down,  balance  on  mortgage  at 
5%.  Address  Russell  Real  Estate  Co., 
73  State  street,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF    PABI8IIV1LLE 
Population  1,785 

No.  846  —  Farm  of  498  acres;  5  miles 
from  Potsdam,  11.  D.  Good,  rich  soil. 
Sixty  acres  of  timber.  A  fine  farm  in 
good  location.  Large  stone  house,  in 
good  repair.  Main  barn,  165  feet  long; 
several  other  barns  and  outbuildings,  all 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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good;  5  milking  machines  and  gas  en- 

fine.  Watered  by  springs.  Well  fenced, 
rice,  $21,000,  including  about  100  head 
of  cattle.  Address  P.  J.  Clark,  Parish- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

No.  847  —  Farm  of  180  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Parishville  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
1;  11  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Potsdam,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school;  2^  miles  from 
churches;  3  miles  from  butter  factory, 
cream  taken  at  door;  11  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  somewhat 
hilly  but  good.  Surface  of  farm,  part 
level  and  part  rolling.  Altitude  780  feet. 
Soil,  light  and  heavy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  120;  in 
tinvber,  40,  hemlock,  spruce,  pine,  cedar 
and  400  maple  trees.  Acres  tillable, 
100.  Fruit,  35  apple  trees,  also  straw- 
berries. Adapted  to  any  crops  grown  in 
northern  New  York.  Fences  good. 
House,  25x38^,  kitchen  and  wood 
house,  20x36;  store,  15x24;  fair  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  silo;  bam,  46x81; 
bam,  30x40;  barn,  20x30;  barn,  24x36, 
fair    condition.     Watered,    house    and 


barns,  by  spring;  fields,  by  trout  brook. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  business.  Price,  $25 
per  acre.  Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  on 
time.  Address  O.  H.  Capell  k  Son,  Par- 
ishville, N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

TOWN  OF  BUSSELL 
Population  1,842 

•No.  848  — Farm  of  200  acres;  3 
miles  from  Hermon  P.  O.;  3  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Hermon,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Hermon,  population  600, 
3  miles  distant,  reacheid  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  tim- 
ber, 15,  maple;  acres  tillable,  150.  Best 
adapted  to  timothy,  clover,  corn,  small 
grain,  etc.  Fences,  in  good  condition. 
House  of  8  rooms,  in  good  condition. 
Barns,  in  fair  condition.  W^atered  by 
well.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wishes  to  realize  money 
for  business  enterprise.  Price,  $8,000. 
Address  J.  H.  McLear,  agent,  Gouver- 
neur,  N.  Y. 


SARATOGA   COUNTY 

Area,  800  square  miles.  Population,  61,917.  Annual  precipitation,  35.41  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  47°.    Number  of  farms,  3,611.    County  seat,  Ballston  Spa. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Hudson  River  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mohawk  River,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
Sacandaga  River  in  the  northwestern  portion.  The  northern  part  of  the  county  is 
tillable  in  the  Sacandaga  Valley  and  along  the  Hudson  River.  Toward  the  center 
of  the  county  the  surface  becomes  less  rugged  and  is  adapted  to  pasturage  and 
dairying,  the  soil  being  a  sandy  and  gravellv  loam.  To  the  southwest  most  of  the 
soil  is  slate  and  clay  loam  and  to  the  southeast  clay  loam  predominates.  In  the 
latter  section  there  are  quite  a  number  of  sand  spots  which  are  not  fertile. 

The  surface  is  extensively  covered  with  forests  of  ash,  beech,  elm,  chestnut,  hickory, 
oak  and  su^ar  maple.  The  county  contains  several  lakes,  Saratoga  Lake  and 
Jenny  Lake  oeing  the  largest.  Some  of  the  leading  crops  are  com,  482,561  bushels; 
oats,  435,812  bushels;  buckwheat,  130,163  bushels;  rye,  103,261  bushels;  potatoes, 
579,652  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  75,421  tons.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  is 
$15,960,106.  The  average  value  of  farm  lands  per  acre  is  $15.47  and  of  improved 
land,  $32.03;  a  slight  gain  over  the  values  of  1900.  The  domestic  animals  number 
dairy  cows,  16,224;  horses,  8,115;  swine,  10,612;  sheep,  11,483;  poultry,  178,318; 
production  of  milk  was  7,203,456  gallons  which  with  its  products  sold  for  $726,945. 

The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Champlain  Canal,  the  D.  &  H.  R.  R.  and  ihe 
Fitchburg  and  Mt.  McGregor  railroads.  The  southeastern  part  of  the  county  is 
traversed  by  electric  lines  from  Saratoga  to  Schenectady,  Aloany,  Troy,  Mechanic- 
ville  and  Fort  Edward.  Most  of  the  products  of  the  county  are  demanded  by  the 
local  markets  of  Saratoga  Springs,  Ballston  Spa,  etc.  Saratoga  Springs  is  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  summer  resorts  in  the  world.  Here  are  more  than  twenty 
mineral  springs,  some  of  which  are  of  great  celebrity  and  are  of  recognized  medicinal 
value.  These  springs  are  now  owned  by  the  state,  being  one  of  the  results 
accomplished  in  the  movement  for  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
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state  now  being  rapidly  developed.  The  county  contains  106  district  'schools, 
74  miles  of  state  and  county  roads,  1,011  miles  of  improved  highways;  and  18  agri- 
cultural organizations  are  aiding  the  individual  farmers  throughout  the  county. 


TOWN  OF  CHABLTON 
Population  1,030 

*  No.  849  —  Farm  of  108  acres;  6  miles 
from  Ballston  Spa  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  ^ 
mile  from  school;  5  miles  from  churches, 
butter  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Surface  of  farm,  half  roll- 
ing and  half  level.  Soil,  black,  good. 
Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 10;  in  timber,  8,  hard  wood  and 
chestnut;  acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  old 
apple  orchard,  also  100  apple  trees  5 
years  old,  %  acre  of  strawberries.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  fruit,  grain  and  dairy- 
ing. Fences,  wire,  good.  House,  15 
rooms,  bath,  toilet,  fine  condition.  Out- 
buildings, large  barn  in.  fine  condition; 
also  two  smaller  barns  in  good  condi- 
tion. Water  pumped  by  gasoline  .en- 
gine. Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  other  business.  Price, 
$5,000.  Will  include  considerable  equip- 
ment for  all  cash  sale.  Terms,  easy. 
Address  Frank  H.  Knox,  agent,  51  State 
street^  Albany,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  OOBINTB 
Population  3,102 

No.  850 — Farm  of  80  acres;  1  mile 
from  Palmer  P.  0.;  3  miles  from  Cor- 
inth railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches.  Saratoga  Springs,  population 
about  14,000,  and  Glens  Falls,  popula- 
tion about  15,000,  12  and  11  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  One 
mile  from  State  road.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling  and  level.  Altitude,  about  650 
feet.  Soil,  sandy  loam  and  clay.  Acres 
in  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture,  35; 
in  timber,  15,  pine,  hemlock,  hard  wood; 
acres  tillable,  about  50.  Fruit,  40  apple 
trees,  cherries,  strawberries  and  grapes. 
Young  orchard  of  50  trees.  Sugar 
maple  orchard  of  about  150  trees,  ^st 
adapted  to  potatoes,  corn,  gardening, 
etc.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  2  stories,  good  condition, 
main  part,  22x32,  kitchen  and  woodshed, 
18x26.  Outbuildings,  barn,  30x40;  barn, 
28x30;  barn,  28x32;  good  condition;  2 
hen  houses;  hog  pen;  sugar  house;  well 
house,  new  silo,  and  other  outbuildings. 


Watered,  house,  by  well  and  cistern; 
barns,  by  well  and  spring;  fields,  by 
running  water.  This  farm  is  on  tele- 
phone and  R.  D.  line.  Good  home  mar- 
ket. It  is  %  mile  from  Hudson  river; 
3  miles  from  I^ke  Boneta;  5  miles  from 
several  other  lakes.  Occupied  by  owner. 
The  International  pulp  and  paper  mills 
are  located  near  farm,  so  there  is  good 
market.  Telephone  in  house.  Reason 
for  selling,  poor  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$4,000.  Terms,  $2,500  cash,  remainder 
on  mortgage.  Address  Mrs.  Wm.  B. 
Storey,  Corinth,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

*  No.  851  —  Farm  of  330  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Corinth  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2;  5 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Corinth, 
on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R. ;  1%  miles  from 
school;  1  mile  from  Methodist  church. 
Highways,  somewhat  hilly  but  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,170 
feet.  Soil,  glacial  drift  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  25;  in  natural  pasture,  45;  in 
timber,  260,  pine,  poplar,  spruce  and 
hard  wood.  Acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit, 
old  orchard  of  40  apple  trees,  young  or- 
chard of  apples,  plums,  cherries,  pears 
and  quinces,  900  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
bay,  potatoes  and  fruit.  Fences  in 
good  condition.  House,  7  rooms,  new 
roof,  recently  painted  inside.  Outbuild- 
ings, horse  barn,  26x30,  good  condition; 
cow  barn,  30x40,  fair  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  well,  springs  and  lake.  Farm 
borders  on  Efner  lake,  good  fishing,  fine 
shore  line,  good  camping  sites,  excellent 
hunting.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Occupied  by  owner  as 
summer  house.  Price,  $3,300.  Terms, 
%  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Abram  M.  Hollister,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 


No.  852  —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Corinth  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R. 
R.;  1  mile  from  school;  ^  mile  from 
Methodist  church.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  gentle  slope  to  south. 
Altitude,  1,170  feet.  Soil,  fertile,  has 
always  been  dairy  farm.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20 ;  in  natural  pasture,  30 ;  in 
*i^beT  ^^»  pine.  Acres  tillable,  20. 
Ft-\^u  '20  apple  trees.    Best  adapted  to 
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fmit,  com,  beans,  etc  Fences  in  good 
condition.  House,  8  rooms,  fair  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  horse  barn,  26x28, 
good  condition;  cow  barn,  30x36,  good 
condition.  Watered,  house  and  bam,  by 
well;  fields,  by  spring  and  lake.  This 
farm  is  on  Efner's  lake,  50  rods  of 
shore,  good  camping  sites.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Price,  $1,200.  Terms,  ^  cash, 
t^alanoe  on  mortgage.  Address  Abram 
M.  Hollister,  Corinth,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent  on  shares  or  for  cash. 

No.  853  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Palmers  Falls  P.  O.;  1^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Corinth, 
on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  %  mile  from  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches.  Highways,  in  good 
•condition.  Farm  is  about  12  miles  from 
Glens  Falls  and  Saratoga  Springs, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  clay,  sand,  some 
clay  and  sand  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
20;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber, 
30,  iiard  wood  and  hemlock.  Acres  till- 
able, 75.  Fruit,  apples  and  cherries. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farming.  Fences 
in  fair  condition.  Two  good  sized  houses 
w'ith  additions.  Outbuildings,  2  barns 
and  other  outbuildings.  Watered  by 
well,  cistern,  brook  and  Hudson  river. 
Farm  bounded  on  north  by  Hudson  river. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $7,500. 
Terms,  part  down,  balance  on  bond  and 
mortgage.  Address  Jesse  Stiles,  7 
Washington  place,  Saratoga  Springs, 
M»  Y. 

TOWN    OF    EDINBUBO 

Population  793 

No.  864  —  Farm  of  120  acres ;  located 
^  mile  from  Edinburg  P.  O.;  5  miles 
from  railway  station  at  North ville,  on 
line  of  F.,  J.  &  G.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  %  mile  from  Methodist  church. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  750  feet.  Soil,  sand 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,  50;  in  timber,  20,  hemlock, 
beech  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  50. 
Fruit,  25  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  buckwheat. 
Fences,  wire.  House,  1%  stories.  Out- 
buildings, one  horse  barn,  30x40;  hay 
barn,  26x36.  Watered  by  well  and 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$1,800.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Thoe. 
Stanhouse,  Edinburg,  N.  Y. 


No.  855  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Edinburgh  P.  O.;  6  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Northville,  on 
line  of  F.,  J.  k  G.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school  and  Methodist  church.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude, 
about  700  feet.  Soil,  sand  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture,  20; 
in  timber,  20,  mostly  maple.  Acres  till- 
able, 80.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  corn 
and  oats.  Fences,  wire.  House,  1^ 
stories.  Bam,  40x50.  Watered  by  run- 
ning water  and  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  cash. 
Address  Margaret  Hamilton,  Edinburg, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  GALWAT 
Population  1,205 

•No.  856 —  Farm  of  142  acres;  lo- 
cated 8  miles  from  Amsterdam  P.  0.,  R. 
D.  2,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school  and 
churches.  Nearest  large  village,  Haga- 
man,  4  miles  distant,  reached  by  electric 
railway.  Surface  of  farm,  nearly  level. 
Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in 
natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  10,  hard 
and  soft,  4  acres  second  growth.  Acres 
tillable,  48.  Fruit,  40  apple  and  3  pear 
trees.  Fences,  wire,  good.  House,  1^ 
stories,  0  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  30x60;  barn,  40x60; 
hen  house,  and  hog  house.  Watered  by 
creek,  spring  and  well.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants 
to  move  to  city.  Price,  $2,700.  Terms, 
part  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Owner 
will  sell  stock,  tools,  etc.  Address  H.  L. 
Reed,  agent,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  GBEENFIELD 
Population  1,552 

No.  857  —  Farm  of  110  acres;  2% 
miles  from  South  Corinth  P.  O.,  Porter 
Corners,  R.  D.  1 ;  3  miles  from  station, 
on  line  of  the  Adirondack  R.  R.;  M  mile 
from  school;  2^  miles  from  Protestant 
church;  3  miles  to  creamery.  Roads  in 
vicinity,  fairly  good;  2  miles  to  State 
road  leading  from  Saratoga  to  Corinth. 
Nearest  village,  Saratoga  Springs,  10 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Occupied  by  owner.  Surface, 
about  V^  hilly,  remainder  level.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  35; 
natural  pasture,  50;  timber,  25,  second 
growth  hemlock,  spruce  and  hard  wood; 
acres  tillable,  70.     Fruit,  about  50  ap- 
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pie  trees,  several  trees  of  pears,  plums 
and  cherries,  ^  acre  in  strawberries  and 
%  acre  in  raspberries.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  potatoes,  oats,  buckwheat  and 
fruits.  Fences,  stone,  board,  rail  and 
wire,  in  good  condition.  House,  10 
rooms,  in  first-class  condition.  Barns, 
3  large  barns,  in  first  class  condition. 
Watered,  house  and  barns,  by  living 
springs  piped  to  buildings;  fields,  by 
springs  and  streams.  This  farm  lies  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, Mooleville  lake,  about  2  miles 
distant.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  place, 
suitable  for  stock  raising,  especially 
sheep.  A  fine  market  for  everything  at 
Saratoga  Springs.  Reason  for  selling, 
death  of  owner's  husband.  Price,  $3,- 
000.  Terms,  $1,500  cash,  mortgage  to 
secure  balance.  Address  Mrs.  Frances 
A.  Dickins,  Porter  Corners,  N.  Y.,  R, 
D.  1. 

No.  868  — Farm  of  100  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Middle  Grove  P.  O.,  K.  D.  2 ; 
1^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Mid- 
dle Grove,  on  line  of  £.  N.  Y.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  1^  miles  from 
churches  and  milk  station;  3^  miles 
from  butter  factory.  Highways,  some- 
what hilly  but  good.  Nearest  large  vil- 
lage, Saratoga  Springs,  population  14,- 
000,  8^  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Surface,  rolling  and  level. 
Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 45;  in  timber,  25,  pine,  hemlock, 
chestnut,  hard  wood.  Acres  tillable,  75. 
Fruit,  20  apple  trees,  4  plum  and  4 
cherry  trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
oats,  buckwheat  and  vegetables.  Fences, 
stone,  rail,  fair  condition.  House,  2 
stories,  22x32;  2  wings,  13x18.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  26x47;  cow  stable,  13x 
24;  wagon  house;  granary,  18x40; 
wagon  house,  18x24;  tool  house,  13x20; 
poultry  house;  hog  house.  Watered  by 
well,  spring  and  creek;  water  also  put 
in  house  and  barn  by  hydraulic  ram. 
Lake  Desolation,  a  summer  resort,  is 
about  2  miles  from  farm.  Reason  for 
selling,  poor  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$3,000.  Address  Samuel  Kilmer,  Green- 
field Center,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

No.  859  —  Farm  of  80  acres;  loca/ted 
%  mile  from  Porter  Corners  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
1;  IV^  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Kings,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  ^ 
mile  from  school  and  Methodist  church; 
1  mile  from  butter  factory.  Highways 
in  fair  condition.  Nearest  large  village, 
Saratoga,   9   mil^s   distant,   reached   by 


rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm  roll- 
ing. High  altitude.  Soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture, 
30;  in  timber,  20,  second  growth.  Acres 
tillable,  30.  Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  potatoes,  buckwheat  and  oats.  Fences, 
wood  and  wire.  House,  25x40,  9  rooms. 
Outbuildings,  bam,  30x40,  stable  for  0 
cows,  2  horses,  also  good  hen  house. 
Watered  by  well  and  stream.  Occupied 
by  owner.  *Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $1,250.  Terms,  $600  down  and 
$100  every  year  with  interest  at  6%. 
Address  Charles  Hildebrandt,  Schenec- 
tady, R.  D.  7. 

No.  860 —  Farm  of  50  acres;  1^  miles 
from  Middle  Grove  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2, 
Greenfield  Center;  1^  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Middle  Grove  on  line  of 
Eastern  New  York  R.  R.;  ^^  mile  from 
school  and  churches;  4  miles  from  but- 
ter factory;  1%  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Saratoga,  population  14,000,  8  miles  dis- 
itant,  reached  by  highway,  rail  and 
trolley.  Surface,  level,  some  rolling. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  25; 
in  timber,  2,  second  growth  pine,  chest- 
nut; acres  tillable,  47.  Fruit,  500  apple 
trees,  IQ  pear,  6  cherries;  also  currants, 
grapes,  raspberries  and  strawberries. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  rye,  buck- 
wheat and  potatoes.  Fences,  woven 
wire,  barbed  wire,  board  and  some  stone 
wall.  House,  12  rooms,  good  condition. 
Large  barn  with  basement,  in  good  con- 
dition; carriage  house,  pig  house,  2  hen 
houses.  Watered  by  well  and  spring, 
running  water  in  stable  and  bam  yard. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Good  location; 
present  owner  has  summer  boarders. 
Reason  for  selling,  old  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  cash,  or  a  reason- 
able amount  down.  The  owner  has  70 
acres  joining  this  farm  mostly  clay,  well 
watered.  House,  barn,  corn  crib.  Fruit, 
apples  and  grapes.  Five  acres  young 
timber,  mostly  pine.  Buildings  in 
rather  poor  condition.  Price,  $1,500,  or 
will  sell  the  farm  above  advertised  to- 
gether with  this  farm  for  $3,500.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  J.  H.  Stedman,  Greenheld 
Center,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

TOWN  OF  HADLEY 
Population  672 

No.  861 — Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  lladley  P.  O.;  Vj  mile  from 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  Ry.; 
Vk  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  milk 
station*       Highways,     good     condition. 
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Nearest  city.  Glens  Falls,  12  miles  dis- 
tant, population  about  10,000,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  000  feet.  Soil,  sandy 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  7*);  in  natural 
pasture,  25;  in  timber,  100,  pine,  hem- 
lock, hardwood.  Fruit,  some  apples. 
Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  corn,  oats 
and  hay.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  26x20;  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings in  good  condition:  Watered, 
house  by  well,  barns  by  spring,  fields  by 
creek  and  pond.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling*  ill  health  of  owner. 
F^ice,  $3,000.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
J.  H.  Dority,  Hadley,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  MILTON 
Population  6,724 

*  No.  862  —  Farm  of  60  acres ;  1  mile 
from  Rock  City  Falls  P.  O.;  %  mile 
from  trolley,  on  line  of  E.  N.  Y.  R.  R.; 
^  mile  from  school;  6  miles  from  but- 
ter factory  and  apple  storage.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  large  village, 
Ballston  Spa,  population  5,000,  5  miles 
distant,  reached  by  trolley  and  highway. 
Soil,  excellent  creek  loam  and  gravel. 
Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  natural  pasture, 
10;  in  timber,  5,  second  growth;  acres 
tillable,  30.  Best  adapted  to  dairying, 
fruit  growing,  potatoes,  buckwheat  and 
hay.  Fences,  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  6  rooms,  poor  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  well  and  stream.  Splendid 
trout  brook  runs  through  farm.  This 
farm  is  7  miles  from  Saratoga  Springs 
which  makes  a  good  market.  Unoccu- 
pied. Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  too 
much  land.  Price,  $1,500.  Terms,  $500 
cash.  Address  Frank  H.  Knox,  agent, 
61  State  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

*  No.  863  —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Ballston  Spa  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  Ry.; 
^  mile  from  school  and  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches.  Highways  in  good 
condition.  Surface  of  farm,  easv  slopes. 
Soil,  rich  red  loam.  All  tillable.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  grain,  dairy  or  poultry. 
Fences,  stone  and  wire,  good.  House, 
large,  modern,  15  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  large  barns,  wagon  house, 
sheds,  (tool  house,  ice  and  hen  house, 
good  condition.  Watered,  house  by  well 
and  cistern,  barns  by  well,  fields  by 
brook.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$3,000.  Terms,  V2  cash.  Address  Frank 
H.  Knox,  agent,  51  State  street,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


*  No.  864  —  Farm  of  23  acres;  located 
15  miles  from  Amsterdam  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  G.  Ry. 
Surface  of  farm,  nearly  level.  Acres 
in  timber,  2,  pine,  birch  and  maple. 
Fruit,  10  apple,  1  pear,  18  plum,  1  cherry 
and  1  peach  trees,  also  grapes,  currants, 
red  raspberries,  blackberries  and  straw- 
berries. Fences,  good.  House,  new 
double  bungalow.  Outbuildings,  shed, 
poultry  house,  barn  and  stalls,  24x34. 
Watered  by  well  and  cistern.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Price,  $3,200.  Terms,  $2,500 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
H.  L.  Reed,  agent,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  SARATOGA 
Population  8,042 

No.  866  —  Farm  of  121  acres;  3  miles 
from  Wayville  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1;  %  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Cedar  Bluff, 
on  line  of  B.  &  M.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  church;  6  miles 
from  butter  factory;  %  mile  from  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  level  and 
smooth.  Nearest  city,  Saratoga  Springs, 
population  14,000,  6^  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface, 
level,  no  stone.  Soil,  good,  heavy  sand 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural 
pasture,  30;  in  timber,  15,  oak,  chest- 
nut and  pine;  acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches  and  6 
acres  of  choice  apples.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,  corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat  and 
barley.  Fences,  American  wire  and  rail, 
good  condition.  House,  2  stories,  14 
rooms,  in  good  condition.  Large  hay 
barn,  horse  barn,  wagon  house,  pig  house 
and  corn  house,  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered  by  well  and  spring.  %  mile 
from  Saratoga  Lake.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  poor  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  $4,000  down,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Owner  will  sell  stock 
and  tools  if  any  one  desires,  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  Address  David  P.  Rob- 
bins,  Wayville,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

•  No.  866 — Farm  of  114  acres;  7  miles 
from  Saratoga  Springs  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
2  miles  from  railway  station  at  Cedar 
Bluff,  on  line  of  B.  &  M.  R.  R.;  ^  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  churches  and 
milk  station;  4  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory. Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  slopes  a  little  south,  well  drained. 
Soil,  clay  and  sand  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  60;  in  timber,  13,  variety; 
acres  tillable   100.     Fruit,  70  apple,  11 
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pear,  10  cherry  trees  and  some  grapes. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  fruit,  etc. 
Fences,  wire,  board  and  rail,  good  con- 
dition. House,  2  stories,  brick,  8  large 
rooms  and  hall,  4  small  rooms;  tele- 
phone in  house.  Outbuildings,  2  large 
basement  barns;  wagon  house;  hen 
house;  new  iron  roof  on  one  barn  last 
year;  others  painted,  fair  condition. 
Watered  by  well,  spring  and  .brook. 
Saratoga  Lake,  2  miles  from  farm; 
Hudson  river,  4  miles;  and  Adirondack 
Mountains,  12  miles.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling  to  close  an 
estate.  Price,  $6,500.  Terms,  $3,500 
down,  remainder  on  first  mortgage,  if 
desired.  Address  O.  V.  Howland,  agent, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

No.  867  —  Farm  of  167  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  railway  station  at  Bur- 
goyne,  on  line  of  B.  &  M.  Ry.;  %  mile 
from  school;  6  miles  from  churches  of 
all  denominations  and  milk  station;  2^ 
miles  from  butter  factory;  7  miles  from 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways,  State 
road.  R,  F.  D.  to  farm.  Nearest  large 
village,  Saratoga  Springs,  6  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  clay 
loam,  sand  loam  and  gravel  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  22; 
in  timber,  9,  pine  and  chestnut.  Acres 
tillable,  100.  Fruit,  45  apple  trees,  6 
cherry  irees  and  10  plum  trees,  also 
small  strawberry  patch.  Best  adapted 
to  dairying  or  general  farming.  Fences, 
barbed  wire  and  rail,  fair  condition. 
House,  2V^  stories,  2  family,  18  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  2  barns, 
one,  30x52  and  one,  20x40,  shed,  carriage  . 
house,  hen  house,  ice  house,  smoke  house, 
all  in  good  condition  except  one  barn 
and  shed.  Watered,  house  by  spring, 
barn  by  drilled  well,  fields  by  creek. 
Occupied  by  owner  and  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$10,000.  Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  on 
bond  and  mortgage.  Fifteen  acres  of 
moulding  sand  on  farm.  Address 
Ghauncey  A.  Wooley,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

TOWN    OF    SARATOGA    SPRINGS 
Population   13.710 

No.  868  —  Farm  of  40  acres;  %  mile 
from  Saratoga  Springs;  %  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Saratoga  Springs,  on 
line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.  and  B.  &  M.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school  and  churcnes  of 
all  denominations.  Highways,  State 
road.      Surface    of    farm,    level.      Soil, 


sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  2;  acres 
tillable,  38.  Best  adapted  to  truck 
gardening.  No  fences.  House,  10  rooms, 
steam  heated,  baths  and  toilets,  excel- 
lent condition.  Outbuildings,  large 
barn,  carriage  house,  green  house  plant, 
etc.  Watered  by  city  water.  This  place 
has  been  conducted  as  a  hothouse  and 
gardening  plant  for  many  years.  There 
are  8  hothouses,  averaging  100  feet  in 
length,  with  a  width  of  about  18  feet, 
double  side  benches  with  large  center 
porch.  Houses  are  heated  with  hot  wa- 
ter boilers,  latest  designs,  new  ones  hav- 
ing been  installed  during  the  last  2 
years.  Everything  modern  and  in  first- 
class  condition.  In  connection  with  these 
hothouses,  are  2  large,  well  constructed 
boiler  houses,  with  complete  outfit  an3 
general  storage  space.  Over  one  of  the 
boiler  houses  is  a  3'room  apartment 
finished  off  which  may  be  used  for  help. 
These  houses  have  been  used  for  growing 
rhubarb,  radishes  and  lettuce  for  early 
market  and  later  in  season  for  cucum- 
bers. About  12  good-sized  hot  beds,  with 
sash  to  cover.  About  5  acres  in  aspara- 
gus beds;  20  acres  in  rhubarb  used  for 
forcing  in  hothouses  in  winter.  This 
business  has  been  running  for  about* 20 
years  and  a  market  has  been  established 
in  New  York,  Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady 
and  locally  which  uses  all  of  the  prod- 
ucts at  a  good  price.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  death  of  former 
owner.  Price,  $12,000.  Terms,  %  cash, 
first  mortgage  on  balance.  Address 
Etta  C.  Wells.  184  Church  street,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.  Y. 

No.  869  —  Farm  of  18  acres;  2  miles 
from  Saratoga  Springs  P.  O.,  R.  D.  7; 
2  miles  from  railroad  station  at  Sara- 
toga Springs,  on  line  of  the  B.  &  M. 
R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school ;  2  miles  from 
churches;  2  miles  from  cheese  factory; 
4  miles  from  condensing  plant.  Good 
State  roads.  Nearest  city,  Saratoga 
Springs,  population  about  14,000,  distant 
2  miles  by  highway.  Surface,  part  hilly 
and  part  level,  ^il  on  level  portion, 
loam.  Eight  acres  of  meadow;  2  acres 
of  natural  pasture;  5  acres  of  timber, 
young  birches  and  others;  11  acres  are 
tillable.  Two  cherry  trees,  1  apple  tree 
and  30  currant  bushes.  Can  raise  celery, 
corn,  potatoes  or  any  kind  of  crop. 
Fences,  wire,  not  so  very  good.  House, 
8  rooms,  good  condition,  with  woodshed. 
Barn,  30x20;  wagon  shed,  10x20;  hog 
house;  underground  cow  stable.  Wa- 
tered by  spring,  fields  have  running 
water.     Saratoga  Lake  is  2  miles  from 
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farm.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
village  property.  Price,  $1,500.  Terms, 
$600  down,  balance  to  suit  purchaser. 
Address  Nellie  E.  Driscoll,  2  Pleasant 
street,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

No.  870 — Farm  of  177  acres;  11  miles 
from  Amsterdam;  3V^  miles  from  West 
Galway;  practically  on  the  line  of  the 
proposed  trolley  line  connecting  Haga- 
man  with  Rock  City  Falls,  which  will 
surely  come  through  possibly  not  within 
a  year  or  two.  Twenty-five  acres  of 
tillable  land,  which  would  be  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  place;  81  acres  in 
woods,  5  acres  of  whch  is  a  fine  pine 


grove.  The  lake  covers  65  acres,  fed  by 
trout  streams,  and  there  is  fine  fishing. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  making  it  a 
most  desirable  spot  for  a  sanitarium  or 
club  house.  There  is  a  new  house  of  10 
rooms  and  the  attic  could  be  finished 
off  for  2  or  3  more  rooms;  porch,  10x80. 
A  2-story  camp  in  the  pine  grove;  2 
cottages  in  pine  grove,  12x20  each. 
Barn,  28x40;  barn,  17x35;  wagon  house, 
20x296;  granary,  12x20;  ice  house,  12x 
12;  hog  house,  12x14;  another  building, 
22x50,  that  could  be  made  into  a  camp. 
There  are  6  boats  included  with  the 
property.  Price,  $5,100.  Address  A.  A. 
Butterfield,  owner,  Hagaman,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  2. 


SCHENECTADY   COUNTY 

Area,  200  square  miles.  Population,  88,235.  Annual  precipitation,  35.41  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  46.8^.  Number  of  farms,  1,027.  County  seat, 
Schenectady. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  intersected  by  the  Mohawk 
River. 

The  surface  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  is  uneven  and  hilly,  the  hills  being 
small  and  abrupt  with  many  ravines.  This  section  is  suitable  for  pasturage  chiefly. 
In  the  southern  and  western  parts  and  along  the  Mohawk  Valley  the  soil  is  black 
slate  and  clay  loam  which  is  fertile  and  very  productive.  The  value  of  all 
farm  property  is  $7,217,178,  which  is  an  increase  of  29.1  per  cent,  over  the  census 
of  1900.  The  principal  crops  reported  were:  corn,  109,694  bushels;  oats,  247,945 
bushels;  buckwheat,  102,165  bushels;  rye,  40,259  bushels;  potatoes,  87,140  bushels; 
hay  and  forage,  33,346  tons.  The  average  price  of  improved  farm  lands  including 
buildings  is  $55.48  per  acre.  The  average  value  per  acre  of  farm  land  only  is  $31.10; 
an  increase  of  nearly  $10  per  acre  since  1900.  Domestic  animals  are  found  to  be 
dairy  cows,  4,929;  horses,  3,162;  swine,  2,952;  sheep,  3,501;  poultry,  62,771.  The 
number  of  farms  reporting  dairy  cows  are  864,  producing  2,459,571  gallons  of  milk, 
which  sold  for  $233,271.  There  are  no  creameries  or  cheese  factories  in  the  county, 
as  most  of  the  milk  is  sold  in  Schenectady  and  the  different  villages.  The  countv 
is  crossed  by  the  Erie  canal  ( barge ) ,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.,  West  Shore  and  D.  &  H. 
railroads  and  by  numerous  trolley  lines  leading  to  Amsterdam,  Albany,  Troy,  etc. 
Schenectady  with  a  population  of  72,826  is  known  largely  as  being  the  seat  of 
Union  University,  founded  in  1795.  Here  also  is  located  the  American  Locomotive 
Works,  the  second  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  enormous  plant 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  employing  some  17,000  workmen  is  also  in  that 
city.  These  two  large  industrial  plants  in  common  with  others  scattered  through 
the  state  are  largely  responsible  for  the  great  numbers  of  farm  boys  that  have 
quit  the  farm  to  work  in  these  industries.    There  are  51  schools  in  the  county  and 


it  has  only  28  miles  of  highway  which  is  not  improved.    Its  agricultural  organiza- 
tions consist  of  an  agricultural  club,  9  granges,  and  poultry. 


pigeon  and  pet  stock 


associations. 

TOWN   OF   DUANESBUBO 

Population  2,211 

No.  871  —  Farm  of  about  90  acres;  at 
Braman's  Corners;  5  miles  from  Delan- 
son  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  4  miles  from  Esperance;  27  miles 
from  Albany;  15  miles  from  Schenec- 
tady; 10  miles  from  Amsterdam;  % 
mile  from  church,  school  and  store; 
R.  D.  New  York  morning  papers  reach 


the  farm  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  they  are  published.  Ten 
acres  of  timber,  balance  in  meadow  and 
pasture  land.  Best  adapted  to  com, 
rj-e,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  vege- 
tables and  small  fruit.  Good  apple  or- 
chard. Comfortable,  old-fashioned  farm 
house,  in  good  condition,  2  stories,  7 
rooms  and  large  kitclien  with  sink  and 
pump  from  never-failing  well;  stone 
cellar ;  woodshed  extension.    Spring  near 
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house  and  well  in  barnrard.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn,  22x72;  hen  nouse  and  wood- 
shed. Fences,  stone  and  wire.  Would 
make  a  good  dairy  or  bee  farm.  Price, 
$3,600.  Terms  to  responsible  party  will 
be  made  very  easy  with  but  a  small  pay- 
ment down  as  the  owner  is  anxious  to 
have  the  farm  go  into  good  hands.  Ad- 
dress F.  C.  Sauter,  3ftl  Sixth  street^ 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF   PBINCETOWN 
Popnlation  684 

•No.  872  — Farm  of  150  acres;  13 
miles  from  Schenectady  P.  0,;  4  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Hoffman's,  on 
line  of  W.  S.  R.  R. ;  i^  mile  from  school ; 
1  mile  from  churches.  Highways,  1  mile 
from  State  r«ad  which  leads  to  Sche- 


nectady. Nearest  cities:  Schenectady, 
13  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway, 
population  about  80,000;  Amsterdam,  8 
miles  distant,  population  about  25,000. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  clay 
loam,  excellent.  Acres  in  timber,  25 ; 
acres  tillable,  125.  Fruit,  2  acres  of 
apples,  a  few  pears,  trees  about  20  years 
old.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain  and 
dairying.  Fences,  fair,  stone,  rail  and 
wire.  House,  8  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  56x30;  cow  bam, 
20x30;  horse  barn,  20x24;  two  sheep 
barns,  20x30  each;  shed,  16x20,  good 
condition.  Watered  by  well  and  pond. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  living  elsewhere.  Price,  $3,500. 
Terms,  %  cash.  Address  Frank  H. 
Knox,  agent,  51  State  street,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


SCHOHARIE  COUNTY 

Area,  647  square  miles.  Population,  23,855.  Annual  precipitation,  39  inches. 
-Annual  mean  temperature,  48**.    Number  of  farms,  3,288.     County  seat,  Schoharie. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  intersected  by  the  Scho- 
harie Creek,  also  drained  by  the  Charlotte  River  and  the  Catskill  and  Cobleskill 
Creeks. 

The  surface  is  mostly  hilly,  the  southern  part  being  occupied  by  a  ranse  of 
highlands  called  the  Helderbergs.  This  region  is  well  timbered  by  oak,  hickory, 
asn,  sugar  maple,  elm  and  other  trees.  The  soil  in  this  section  is  a  dark  slate  and 
gravelly  loam.  These  hills  decline  and  become  less  rugged  toward  the  north  and 
the  dark  slaty  soil  becomes  more  prevalent.  In  the  northeastern  part  clay  loam  is 
quite  prominent.  Between  these  hills  lie  the  valleys  of  Schoharie,  Cobleskill  and 
Fox  Creeks,  where  the  soil  is  a  dark  and  yellow  clay  loam,  deep  and  fertile.  The 
county  as  a  whole  is  adapted  to  pasturage,  dairying  and  general  farming.  The 
county  ranks  second  in  hops  and  bees  and  sixth  in  the  production  of  buckwheat. 
Some  of  the  leading  crops  are  corn,  197,520  bushels;  oats,  573,010  bushels;  buck- 
wheat, 240,770  bushels;  rye,  34,207  bushels;  potatoes,  307,346  bushels;  hops,  2,156,- 
883  pounds;  hay  and  forage,  114,376  tons.  The  valuation  of  all  farm  property  is 
$14,454,132,  a  gain  of  16  per  cent,  since  the  census  of  1900.  The  average  price  of 
farm  land  per  acre  is  $14.36.  The  price  of  improved  land  including  buildings  is 
j^29.12.  There  are  a  large  number  of  farms  listed  in  this  bulletin  that  can  be  bought 
for  considerably  less  than  the  average  of  improved  land.  Domestic  animals  re- 
ported are  dairv  cows,  26,138;  horses,  8,237;  swine,  9,645;  sheep,  11,422;  poultry, 
191,463;  production  of  milk,  13,748,588  gallons  with  a  value  of  $1,418,629,  including 
all  dairy  products.     There  are  30  milk  stations  and  factories  in  the  county. 

The  D.  &  H.  railroad  with  a  branch  extepding  to  Sharon  Springs,  a  popular 
health  resort,  intersects  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  The  waters  of  this  popular 
health  resort  are  held  in  high  repute  for  their  medicinal  value.  The  establishment 
of  a  well  equipped  school  of  agriculture  in  Cobleskill  is  likely  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  near  future.  The  county  has  1,202  miles  of  improved  highways  and  eight 
miles  of  state  road.  Excellent  educational  facilities  are  furnished  by  179  district 
schools  and  the  social  and  agricultural  interests  are  conserved  by  9  societies 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 


TOWN  OF  BLENHEIM 
Population   616 

•No.  873  —  Farm  of  197  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Blenheim  P.  O.;  14 
miles   from   railway  station  at  Middle- 


burgh,  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R. ;  i^  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  church  and 
butter  factory.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level  and  rolling.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  97; 
in   natural  pasture,  20;   in  timber,  80, 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  ^^^^* 
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white  oak,  black  and  red  oak,  pine,  hem- 
lock and  basswood.  Acres  tillable,  117. 
Fruit,  1  large  apple  orchard,  200  bearing 
trees.  Large  number  of  hickory  nut 
trees,  usually  bear  about  60  bushels. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  buckwheat 
com  and  rye.  Fences,  mostly  wire. 
House,  30x40,  built  eight  years.  Out- 
buildings, large,  overshot  bam,  2  stories 
and  basement,  frame  of  barn  entirely  of 
white  oak,  large  enough  for  30  head 
of  cattle.  Watered,  house,  by  well; 
barns,  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
springs  and  streams.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms, 
%  down,  or  would  sell  for  $500  cash  and 
$25  per  month,  giving  deed  when  $1,000 
had  been  paid.  Address  M.  L.  Tator, 
agent,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

No.  874  —  Farm  of  53  acres;  6  miles 
from  Stamford  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1;  6  miles 
from  Stamford  railway  station,  on  line 
of  U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school 
and  Methodist  church;  6  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  hilly.  Near- 
est village,  North  Blenheim,  3  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface, 
rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  7;  natural  pasture,  10;  timber, 
36,  young  pine  and  hard  wood;  acres 
tillable,  8.  Fruit,  few  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  grass.  Fences,  stone  wall, 
poor  condition.  No  buildings,  Watered 
by  spring.  Five  miles  from  Catskill 
Mountains  and  Mayham  Lake.  Unoccu- 
pied. This  would  make  an  ideal  place 
for  summer  home.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  farms.  Price,  $400. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  Albert  C.  May- 
ham,  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  Orange  Co. 

No.  876  —  Farm  of  110  acres;  2  miles 
from  Livingstonville  P.  0.;  9  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Middleburg,  on  line 
of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
2  miles  from  churches;  3  miles  from 
creamery.  Nearest  large  village,  Middle- 
burg, population,  1,100.  Highways, 
good,  part  hilly  and  part  level.  Surface, 
rolling.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber, 
10;  sugar  bush  of  about  100  trees;  acres 
tillable,  75 :  Fruit,  50  apple  trees,  pears 
and  plums.  Best  adapted  to  buckwheat, 
eorn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  etc. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire,  in  fair  con- 
dition. House,  51x18,  in  good  condi- 
tion; another  house,  31x21.  Outbuild- 
ings: bams,  36x28,  40x18  and  30x40,  in 


good  condition.  Watered  by  springs. 
This  property  is  7  miles  from  Crystal 
Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  This  is  a 
very  productive  farm.  Price,  $1,800. 
Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on  bond  and 
mortgage.  Address  C.  J.  Cornelius 
Livingstonville,  N.  Y. 

TOWrr   OF  BBOOMB 
Population  983 

•No.  876  —  Farm  of  60  acres;  10 
miles  from  Middleburg  P.  0.  and  station 
on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  %  mile  from  Methodist  church; 
1  mile  from  butter  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Middleburg, 
population  1,100,  distant  10  miles.  Sur- 
face, rolling.  Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Twenty  acres  of 
meadow ;  25  acres  of  natural  pasture ;  15 
acres  of  timber,  mostly  hard  wood  and 
hemlock;  45  acres  tillable.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  cherries  and  plums.  Land 
best  adapted  to  raising  hay,  oats,  com 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  mostly  stone 
walls.  House,  2  stories,  with  21  rooms, 
in  good  condition,  very  suitable  for 
large  boarding  house.  Barn,  20x36,  with 
room  for  10  cows;  outbuildings  all  in 
good  condition.  House  has  well  water; 
barns  and  fields  watered  by  springs. 
Reason  for  selling,  old  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $1,000.  Terms,  easy.  Address 
Charles  Mann,  agent,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

No.  877  —  Farm  of  253  acres;  9  miles 
from  Middleburg  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  M.  &  S. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
church;  2%  miles  trom  butter  factory. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm, 
mostly  level  and  rolling,  some  hilly. 
Soil,  good  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  153;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in 
timber,  50,  mostly  hard  wood;  acres 
tillable,  203.  Fruit,  200  apple  trees,  26 
plum  trees,  3  pear  trees,  black  and  red 
raspberries  and  currants.  Best  adapted 
to  dairying.  Fences,  stone  and  wire, 
good  condition.  Two  houses,  24x30, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  bam, 
48x40;  barn,  30x36;  barn,  20x55;  hog 
pen,  20x24,  new;  hen  house,  10x14; 
new  silo,  good  condition.  Watered  by 
running  water.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  poor  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $2,700.  Terms,  $1,250  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address 
Charles  S.  Loyd,  Middleburg,  N.  Y,, 
R.  D.  1. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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*No.  878  —  Fann  of  166  acres;  7 
miles  from  Middleburg  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R. ;  ^ 
mile  from  school;  2^  miles  from 
churches  and  butter  factory.  Surface  of 
farm,  roUine.  Altitude,  about  1,000  feet. 
Soil,  mixed  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40; 
in  natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  30, 
mixed;  acres  tillable  120.  Variety  of 
fruit.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  rye, 
com,  potatoes  and  bucket.  Fences,  wire 
and  stone.  House,  12  rooms,  fine  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  barn,  36x48; 
barn,  25x41;  barn,  36x40;  wagon  house, 
24x30;  hen  house,  24x30;  hog  pen,  12x 
24.  Watered  by  well  and  spring. 
Crystal  Lake  is  1  mile  from  farm. 
Price,  $3,320.  Terms  easy,  Address 
Charles  Mann,  agent,  Middleburg,  N.  T. 

♦No.  879  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Bates  P.  0.,  R.  F.  D. ; 
20  miles  from  railway  station  at  Middle- 
burg, on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  i^  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  Methodist 
church  and  butter  factory.  Highways, 
^ood.  Surface  of  farm,  level  and  roll- 
mg.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
nieadow,  1^0;  in  natural  pasture,  35;  in 
timber,  15,  mostly  hard  wood.  Acres 
tillable,  150.  Fruit,  40  apple  trees  and 
some  young  trees,  plenty  of  small  fruit. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats,  buck- 
wheat and  rye.  Fences  in  good  con- 
dition. House  large,  12  rooms,  good  re- 
pair, telephone  in  house.  Outbuildings, 
large  barn,  3  stories,  wagon  house,  40x 
46;  basement  for  50  sheep,  both  in  good 
repair.  Watered,  house  by  running 
water;  barns,  by  spring;  fields,  by 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner's  wife. 
Price,  $3,750.  Terms,  would  sell  on  a 
payment  of  $200  down  and  monthly  pay- 
ment of  $50,  giving  deed  when  $800  had 
been  paid.  Address  L.  J.  King,  agent, 
Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

•No.  880  — Farm  of  100  acres;  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  Franklington  P.  O., 
R.  D.  1,  5  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Middleburg,  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R. ; 
%  mile  from  school  and  Methodist 
church;  1  mile  from  butter  factory. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  part 
hilly  and  part  level.  Soil,  good,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  45;  in  natural 
pasture,  40;  in  timber,  15,  hemlock, 
spruce,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  85.  Best 
adapted    to    hay    and    grain.      Fences, 


mostly  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
poor  condition.  Outbuildings,  bam,  26z 
60,  with  linter,  12x30.  Watered,  house 
and  bam  by  well;  fields,  by  rorings. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $1,200. 
Terms,  $700  down,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  6%,  ndght  sell  on  favorable  contract 
Address  L.  J.  King,  agent,  Middleburg, 
N.  Y. 

♦No.  881* — Farm  of  16  acres;  located 
8^  miles  from  Middleburg  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  M.  ft  S.  R. 
R. ;  %  mile  from  school  and  church;  3^ 
miles  from  butter  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  timber,  5,  spruce,  oak, 
etc.  Acres  tillable,  10.  Fruit,  apple 
trees  and  some  small  fruit.  Best 
adapted  for  poultry  farm.  Fences, 
good.  House,  large,  first-cless  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  barn,  18x40,  and 
hen  house,  10x22.  Watered,  house  and 
barn,  by  well;  fields,  by  spring.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Price,  $1,200.  Terms, 
%  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  6%. 
Address  L.  J.  King,  agent,  Middleburg, 
N.  Y. 

♦No.  882  —  Farm  of  68  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Franklinton  P.  O.;  5  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Middleburg,  on 
line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
school  and  Methodist  church ;  1  mile  from 
butter  factory.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 10 ;  in  timber,  8.  Acres  tillable,  60. 
Fruit,  30  apple  trees  and  some  small 
fruit.  Best  adapted  to  hay  and  grain. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone,  good  condition. 
House,  36x18,  first-class  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  26x36;  small  bam, 
20x30;  wagon  house,  20x30;  hog  pen, 
14x16;  all  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house,  by  running  water;  barn,  by  well; 
fields,  by  spring.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $1,700.  Terms,  $1,000  down,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  5%;  might  sell  on 
contract.  Address  L.  J.  King,  agent, 
Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

♦  No.  883  —  Farm  of  100  acres ;  located 
%  mile  from  school,  postoffice,  butter 
factory  and  Methodist  church.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  large  village,  Mid- 
dleburg, 5  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level, 
part  hilly.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  62;  in  natural  pasture,  20; 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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in  timber,  18,  pine,  hemlock,  hardwood. 
Adres  tillable,  82.  Fruit,  50  bearing 
apple  trees  and  other  fruit.  Well 
adapted  for  stock  farm.  Fences,  good. 
House,  main  part,  18x40,  with  addition, 
10x40;  summer  kitchen,  9x14;  wood 
house,  14x16.  Outbuildings,  barn,  28x 
40;  wagon  house,  30x40;  shed,  15x30. 
Watered  by  well.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $1,650.  Terms-,  $960  down,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  M.  L. 
Tatar,  agent,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

•No.  884  —  Farm  of  160  acres;  lo- 
cated 9  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Middleburg,  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R. ;  Mi 
mile  from  school;  3  miles  from  butter 
factory.  Highways  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  level  and  rolling.  Soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural 
pasture,  30 ;  in  timber,  30,  mostly  spruce. 
Acres,  tillable,  130.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees 
and  some  small  fruit.  Well  adapted  for 
dairy  farm.  Fences,  good.  House, 
24x30,  11  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, wagon  house,  30x30;  pig  pen, 
14x18;  barn,  30x40,  2  stories,  shed  and 
stables,  30x50,  wagon  house  and  pig  pen 
built  in  1902.  Watered,  house  and  barn 
by  running  water,  fields  by  never- failing 
springs.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  %  down, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  M.  L. 
Tator,  agent,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

•  No.  885  —  Farm  of  102  acres;  located 
3^  miles  from  Middleburg  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R. 
R.;  school  next  to  farm;  l^  miles  from 
Methodist  church,  butter  factory  and 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  .Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  65;  in  natural  pasture,  25;  in 
timber,  12,  mostly  hardwood.  Acres  till- 
able, 90.  Fruit,  40  apple  trees  and  other 
small  fruit.  Adaptedf  to  any  crop  grown 
in  this  section.  Fonocs,  stone  and  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  large,  10  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  36 
x40;  barn,  30x40;  shed  connects  the  two, 
76  feet  long;  new  hen*  house,  12x24;  new 
hog  pen,  16x24;  corn  house,  ice  house, 
12  feet  square ;  wood  house,  20x30.  Wa- 
tered by  well.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$2,700.  Terms,  $1,700  down,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5%.  Address  M.  L.  Tator, 
agent,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

•No.  886  —  Farm  of  190  acres;  lo- 
cated 5  miles  from  railway  station  at 


Middleburg,  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  100;  in 
timber,  40,  pine,  maple,  hemlock  and 
hickory.  Acres  tillable,  160.  Fruit,  50 
apple  trees,  20  pear  trees,  20  plum  trees 
and  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  oats, 
rye,  barley,  potatoes,  com,  lUfalfa,  etc. 
Fences  in  good  condition,  wire  and  stone. 
House,  12  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, bam,  68x26,  with  basement 
and  ell,  34x20,  good  condition.  Well 
watered.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  %  cash, 
balance,  easy.  Address  Charles  Mann, 
agent,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

•No.  887  —  Farm  of  160  acres;  lo- 
cated* 11  mile9  from  railway  station  at 
Middleburg,  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.; 
^  mile  from  school  and  church.  House, 
12  rooms,  running  water,  good  condition. 
Good  barn,  30x40,  Some  fruit  and  tim- 
ber. Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  $500  down, 
balance,  easy.  Address  Charles  Mann, 
agent,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

•No.  888  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  lo- 
cated i  mile  from  Franklinton  P.  0.,  R. 
D.  1 ;  6  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Middleburg,  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school  and  churches;  %  mile 
from  butter  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  30  acres  level,  balance 
sloping.  .  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  20. 
Acres  tillable,  110.  Fruit,  100  apple 
trees,  also  pears  and  small*  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  grain,  corn  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone.  House,  16  rooms, 
in  good  condition.  Outbuildings,  2  barns, 
wagon  house,  corn  crib  and  hen  house, 
good  condition.  Watered,  house  and 
barn  by  well,  fields  by  spring.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Price,  $2,400.  Address  Chas. 
Wehrstedt,   agent,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

•  No.  889  —  Farm  of  52  acres ;  located 
1  mile  from  Franklinton  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
6  miles  from  railway  station  at  Middle- 
burg, on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school  and  church;  %  mile  from 
butter  factory.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  slopes  to  south.  Soil,  pro- 
ductive loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  35;  in 
natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  7.  Acres 
tillable.  40.  Fruit,  plums,  pears  and  ap- 
ples. Best  adapted  to  grain,  corn,  clover 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire  and  stone. 
House,  8  rooms,  good  inside,  not  painted 
on  outside.    Outbuildings,  barn,  30x40; 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  In  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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hog  pen  and  wood  house,  fair  condition. 
Watered  by  well  and  spring.  Unoccu- 
pied. Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  too 
much  land.  Price,  $800.  Terms,  $400 
down,  balance,  easy.  Address  Chas. 
Wehrstedt,  agent,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

•  No.  890  —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Livingstonville  P.  O.,  R. 
D.  1 ;  10  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Middleburgh,  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school  and  church.  Surface 
of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  timber,  10,  variety. 
Acres  tillable,  50.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  etc.  House,  22  rooms. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  40x50;  hen  house. 
Large  sugar  maple  grove  near  house. 
Watered  by  running  water.  Unoccupied. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $1,200.  Terms,  %  down. 
Address  Chas.  Wehrstedt,  agent,  Middle- 
burgh, N.  Y. 

♦No.  891  — Farm  of  286  acres;  lo- 
cated 1%  miles  from  Franklinton  P.  O., 
R.  D.  1;  6V^  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Middleburgh,  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.; 
1^  miles  from  school  and  church ;  li  mile 
from  butter  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  level,  rolling  and  hilly. 
Acres  in  timber,  35,  pine,  hemlock,  etc. 
Acres  tillable,  250.  Fruit,  150  apple 
trees,  also  plum  and  pear  trees.  Forty 
walnut  and  butternut  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  grain,  hay,  etc.  Fences,  wire 
and  stone,  good.  House,  12  rooms,  good. 
Outbuildings,  5  barns,  hog  pen  and  hen 
house.  Watered,  house  by  running  water, 
barns  and  fields  by  springs.  Brook  runs 
through  farm.  Price,  $2,200.  Terms, 
$800  down.  Address  Chas.  Wehrstedt, 
agent,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

•No.  892  — Farm  of  216  acres;  lo- 
cated 1%  miles  from  Franklinton  P.  0.; 
6  miles  from  railw^ay  station  at  Middle- 
burgh, on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  lY*  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory and  Methodist  church.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and 
part  rolling.  Altitude,  550  feet.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  156;  in  natural 
pasture,  30;  in  timber,  30,  hemlock,  ash, 
beech,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  186.  Fruit, 
apples,  cherries,  plums  and  pears.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat, 
etc.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  9  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, bam,  30x25;  barn,  25x15; 
wagon  house,  20x25,  and  hog  pen.    Wa- 


tered by  well  and  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Large  pond  near  farm,  good  fish- 
ing. Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  other 
farms.  Price,  $2,150.  Terms,  $1,050 
down  and  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%. 
Would  sell  on  contract  of  $550  down  and 
$50  per  month  until  $1,050  is  paid.  Ad- 
dress L.  J.  King,  agent,  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y. 

*  No.  893  —  Farm  of  96  acres ;  located 
1^^  miles  from  Franklinton  P.  0.;  6  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Middleburgh,  on 
line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  1%  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  Methodist  church.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and  part 
rolling.  Altitude,  550  feet.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  61 ;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 15;  in  timber,  20,  hemlock,  ash, 
beech,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  76.  Fruit, 
apples  and  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  oats,  corn,  buckwheat,  etc.  Fences, 
wire  and  stone.  House,  22x18;  needs 
some  repairs.  Good  barn,  18x25,  with 
addition  for  hay  barn.  Watered  by  well 
and  spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  has  other  farms. 
Price,  $1,150.  Terms,  $700  down  and 
balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address 
L.  J.  King,  agent,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

•No.  894  —  Farm  of  190  acres;  lo- 
lated  3  miles  from  Franklinton  P.  O.;  8 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Middle- 
burgh, on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  -3  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory and  Methodist  church.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and 
part  rolling.  Altitude,  550  feet.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100; 
in  natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber,  60, 
pine,  hemlock,  oak,  etc.  Acres  tillable, 
130.  Fruit,  apples  and  small  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  general  farming.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  good  condition.  Large 
house,  11  rooms,  telephone.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn,  30x40;  good  sheep  barn,  cow 
stable  and  wagon  house  combined,  room 
for  10  cows  and  70  sheep.  Watered  by 
well  and  stream.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  soiling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms.  $600  down 
and  $50  a  month  until  $1,000  is  paid, 
remainder  on  mortgage.  Address  L.  J. 
King,  agent,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  895  —  Farm  of  107  acres;  lo- 
cated 5  miles  from  Middleburgh  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  M.  &  S. 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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R.  R. ;  94  Q^il®  from  school ;  2  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  Methodist  church. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  part 
level  and  part  rolling.  Altitude,  550 
feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  77;  in  natural  pasture,  16;  in 
timber,  15,  hemlock,  ash,  maple,  etc. 
Acres  tillable,  92.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat, 
etc.  Fences,  wire  and  stone,  good  con- 
dition. House,  7  rooms.  Outbuildings, 
bam  with  large  shed  attached,  hog  pen 
and  chicken  house,  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  well  and  springs.  Worked  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
another  farm.  Price,  $1,200.  Terms, 
$700  cash.  Address  L.  J.  King,  agent, 
Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  896  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  lo- 
cated 5  miles  from  Middleburgh  P.  0., 
R.  D.  No.  1,  and  railway  station,  on  line 
of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
2  miles  from  butter  factory  and  Meth- 
odist church.  Highways,  good.  Surface 
of  farm,  part  level  and  part  rolling.  Al- 
titude, 550  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 20;  in  timber,  30,  hemlock,  pine, 
ash,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  120.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples and  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  com,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc.  Fences, 
wire  and  stone,  good  condition.  House, 
10  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
two  large  barns,  wagon  house  and  hog 
pen,  good  condition.  Watered  by  well 
and  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $1,750.  Terms,  ^^  down.  Address 
L.  J.  King,  agent,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

*  No.  897  —  Farm  of  84  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Franklinton  P.  O.;  7  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Middleburgh,  on 
line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school,  butter  factory  and  Methodist 
church.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  part  level  and  part  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 550  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  65;  in  natural  pasture,  15;  in 
timber,  4,  hardwood.  Acres  tillable,  80. 
Fruit,  apples  and  small  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats,  etc.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
large,  9  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, two  large  barns,  hog  pen,  ice 
house  and  silo.  Watered,  house  and 
barns  by  running  water,  fields  by  stream. 
Large  pond  on  farm.  Occupied  by  owner. 


Price,  $1,800.  Terms,  $1,050,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5%.  Reason  for  selling, 
other  business.  Address  M.  L.  Tator, 
agent,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  CABUSLB 
Population  1,024 

No.  898  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Carlisle  P.  O.;  4  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Howe's  Cave,  on 
line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1^  miles  from 
school,  churches  and  butter  factory. 
Highways,  somewhat  hilly.  Nearest 
large  village,  Cobleskill,  6  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Grood  soil,  mostly  all  tillable. 
Fruit,  apples,  plums,  pears  and  grapes. 
Adapted  to  any  crops  grown  in  this  cli- 
mate. Fences  in  poor  condition.  House 
and  barn  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  and  barn  by  running  water,  fields 
by  stream.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  a  widow.  Price,  $4,- 
200.  Terms,  %  down.  Address  Mrs. 
Elisa  Burns,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 

No.  890  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Carlisle  P.  O.;  7  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Cobleskill,  on 
line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school,  butter  factory  and  Presbyterian 
church;  4  miles  from  cheese  factory;  7 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  level  and  rolling 
except  pasture  land,  which  is  hillv. 
Soil,  loam  and  limestone.  Acres  m 
meadow,  25;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in 
timber,  30,  maple,  hemlock,  basswood, 
etc.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  plums, 
cherries  and  apples  enough  for  home  use. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  hay,  pota- 
toes and  alfalfa.  Fences,  nearly  all  wire, 
some  stone  wall.  House,  28x36,  with 
wing,  20x24,  slate  roof,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  36x54,  good  condi- 
tion; barn,  30x40,  good  condition;  shed 
and  hog  pen,  22x50,  good  condition,  and 
hen  house,  12x30.  Watered  by  well, 
spring  and  stream.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants  smaller 
farm.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  $2,000 
cash,  balance  on  easy  terms.  Address 
Geo.  C.  Hemstreet,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  COBLESKILL 
Population  8,679 

)^o.  900  —  Farm  of  106  acres;  1  mile 
from  Howe  Cave  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;   ^ 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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mile  from  school  and  Reformed  church. 
Highways,  good;  a  State  road  between 
Albany  and  Binghamton  passes  the 
house.  -Nearest  large  village,  Cobleskill, 
population  2,000,  5  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface,  part  rolling,  part 
along  the  CobleskiU  Creek,  Soil,  very 
fertile,  yellow  and  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  €0;  natural  pasture,  20;  tim- 
ber, 6,  hemlock  and  hardwood;  acres 
tillable,  100.  Fruit,  about  25  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  r\'e,  hay. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone,  not  very  good. 
House,  16  rooms,  4  halls,  large  pantry 
and  wood  house.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
cow  shed,  store  house,  wagon  house,  pig 
pen  and  hen  house.  Watered,  house  by 
wells,  barns  by  creek,  fields  by  springs 
and  brooks.  CobleskiU  Creek  bounds 
farm  on  the  north.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  a  widow  and 
cannot  attend  to  farm.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms,  cash  preferred,  but  easy  terms  if 
necessary.  Address  Mrs.  ^lary  £.  Swart, 
Howe  Cave,  N.  Y. 

No.  901  —  Farm  of  106  acres;  2  miles 
from  Mineral  Spring  P.  O. ;  4  miles  from 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R. 
R.;  %  mile  from  school;  R.  D.  1  from 
Mineral  Spring.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est large  village,  Cobleekill,  population 
2,000,  reached  by  highway.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Surface,  level  and  rolling.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  natural 
pasture,  20;  timber,  25;  acres  tillable, 
80.  Fruit,  60  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  grain,  corn,  potatoes  and  grass.  Nine- 
room  house.  Outbuildings:  barn,  40x50; 
barn,  15x30;  wagon  shed,  18x20;  hen 
house,  hog  pen.  Watered  by  well  and 
spring.  Price,  $2,200.  Terms,  $1,000 
down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Charles  Wchrstedt,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

No,  OOg  —  Farm  of  165  acres;  located 
2^2  miles  from  CobleskiU  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.; 
\^  mile  from  school,  cheese  factory  and 
Methodist  church;  2M»  miles  from- milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  level.  Soil,  gravel  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  25;  in  natural  pasture,  12;  in 
timber  and  pasture,  65.  Acres  tillable, 
100.  Fruit,  apples,  plums,  cherries  and 
pears.  Best  adapted  to  alfalfa,  wheat, 
corn,  oats  and  barley.  Fences,  wood  and 
wire.  House,  24x40*;  wing,  20x48.  Out- 
buildings,   barn,    30x50;    barn,    24x45; 


stable,  40x1^;  stable,  55x15;  horse  bam, 
22x45;  wagon  house,  20x35.  Watered 
by  well,  springs  and  stream.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $14,000.  Terms,  % 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Sylvester  Warner,  Warnerville,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent  on  shares  or  with  option 
to  buy. 

TOWN   OF  CONESVILLE 
Population   708 

No.  903  —  Farm  of  120  acres;  1  mile 
from  West  Conesville  P.  O. ;  6  miles 
from  Grand  Gorge  railway  station,  on 
line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  ^2  mile  from 
school;  1  mile  from  churches;  3  miles 
from  butter  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  somewhat  hilly  but  good. 
Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  50;  natural  pasture,  40; 
timber,  30,  hardwood,  some  hemlock; 
acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit,  4  pear  trees, 
10  plum  trees,  20  apple  trees,  also 
grapes,  strawberries  and  currants.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  barley,  buckwheat  and 
corn.  Fences,  wire,  wall  and  rail,  in 
good  condition.  House,  upright,  30x20, 
with  wing,  36x16.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
50x30,  with  shed;  pigsty,  wagon  house, 
30x32,  with  horse  stable  and  granary^ 
all  in  good  condition.  Watered  by  well 
and  springs.  Farm  IVi  miles  from  Scho- 
harie Creek,  Catskill  Mountains  and 
Manorkill  Creek,  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $1,800.  Terms,  i^  cash,  balance 
on  bond  and  mortgage.  Address  David 
N.  Patrie,  West  Conesville,  N.  Y.,  Scho- 
harie Co.     Owner  will  rent  for  cash, 

*No.  904  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Conesville  P.  O.;  8 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Grand 
Gorge,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  1% 
miles  from  school;  2  miles  from  Meth- 
odist church;  5  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 2  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways in  fair  condition.  Nearest  large 
village,  Gilboa,  5  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  nearly 
level,  a  little  rough.  Soil,  fair.  Acres  in 
meadow,  45;  in  natural  pasture,  35;  in 
timber,  20,  hardwood  and  hemlock. 
Acres  tillable,  35.  Fruit,  apples,  plums 
and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  po- 
tatoes and  grain.  Fences,  wire  and 
stone  wall,  fair  condition.  House,  8 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings,  2 
large  barns,  wagon  house,  pig  pen  and 
large  shed.    Watered  by  spring.    Occu- 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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pied  by  tenant.  Price,  $1,600.  Terms, 
prefer  cash.  Address  R.  F.  Stevens, 
agent,  Conesville,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

•No.  905  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Manorkill  P.  0.;  12 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Grand 
Gorge,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  15  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Middleburgh,  on 
line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  butter  factory;  2  miles  from 
Methodist  church.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  some  level  and  some 
rolling.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture,  25;  in 
timber,  15,  mostly  beech  and  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  85.  Fruit,  25  apple  trees 
and  some  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  for 
dairy  farm.  Fences,  stone  and  wire, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  30z 
40;  wagon  house,  20x30,  and  hog  pen, 
15x20.  Watered,  running  water  in  house, 
barns,  by  water  from  trough,  fields  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  and  ill  health  of 
owner.  Price,  $1,250.  Terms,  will  sell 
on  contract  of  $200  cash  and  monthly 
payments.  Address  L.  J.  King,  agent, 
Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

No.  006  —  Farm  of  112  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  West  Conesville  P.  O.;  6 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Grand 
Gorge,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school  and  Methodist  church;  3 
miles  from  butter  factory;  6  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways  in  good  condi- 
tion. Nearest  large  village,  Stamford, 
12  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  quite 
productive.  Acres  in  meadow,  25;  in 
natural  pasture,  62;  in  timber,  25,  pine, 
hemlock,  oak,  beech  and  birch.  Acres 
tillable,  40.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire  and  stone, 
fair  condition.  House,  1^^  stories,  6 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  32x40,  with  basement  stable; 
wagon  house,  20x32;  small  granary,  hen 
house,  12x24,  fair  condition.  Watered 
by  springs  and  creek.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  easy.  Ad- 
dress J.  M.  Myers,  West  Conesville,  N,  Y. 

TOWN    OF   FULTON 
Population  1,450 

•  No.  907  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  1  mile 
from  Patria  P.  O.;  3  miles  from  station, 
on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;   i/^  mile  from 


school  and  Protestant  church.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  village,  Middle- 
burgh, population  1^100,  distant  3  miles 
by  highway.  Unoccupied.  Surface,  part 
level  and  part  rolling.  Soil,  loam.  20 
acres  of  meadow,  20  acres  of  natural 
pasture,  40  acres  of  timber,  of  all  kinds; 
60  acres  tillable.  Fruit  consists  of  about 
40  apple,  cherry,  plum  and  pear  trees. 
Land  is  adapted  ko  rye,  oats,  buckwheat, 
corn,  clover  and  gardening.  Good  wire 
fences.  House,  16x26,  in  uiir  condition. 
Large  barn,  in  good  condition.  House, 
barns  and  fields  have  spring  water. 
Price,  $900.  Terms,  $500  down,  balance 
easy  payments.  Address  Charles  Wehr- 
stedt,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  908  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  6 
miles  from  railway  station,  on  line  of  D. 
&  H.  R.  R.;  post-office  at  Patria;  near 
school  and  Protestant  church.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  Middleburgh, 
population  about  1,100,  5  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Occupied -by  owner. 
Rolling  surface.  Loam  soil.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  natural  pasture,  40;  tim- 
berj  20,  pine,  hemlock,  etc.;  acres  till- 
able, 80.  Fruit,  30  apple  trees.  Adapted 
to  general  farming.  Four  acres  of  hops 
under  cultivation.  Fences,  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  13  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  1  barn,  40x60;  1, 
30x40;  hop  house,  24x35;  milk  house, 
12x20;  hen  house,  12x24;  hog  pen,  12 
x20.  Watered  by  well  and  spring.  Price, 
$2,250.  Terms,  $1,000  down,  balance  on 
time.  Owner  will  rent  for  cash  or  with 
option  to  buy.  Address  Chas.  Wehrstedt, 
agent,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y.' 

•No.  909 — Farm  of  150  acres;  % 
mile  from  Fultonham  P.  O. ;  4  miles 
from  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school  and  Prot- 
estant church.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est lai:ge  village,  Middleburgh,  popula- 
tion about  1,100,  reached  by 'highway. 
Surface,  rolling  and  flat.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  natural  pasture, 
35;  timber,  75,  all  kinds;  acres  tillable, 
75.  Fruit,  150  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
grain,  corn  and  potatoes.  Fences,  fair. 
House,  2-famiIy  house,  14  rooms,  with 
piazza,  good  condition.  Outbuildings:  2 
large  barns,  hog  pen,  hennery  and  wagon 
house.  Watered  by  well  and  spring. 
Reason  for  selling,  o\nier  has  other 
farms.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  $800  down, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  Charles 
WehrAtedt,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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•No.  910  —  Farm  of  10  acres;  %  mile 
from  Fultonham  P.  0.;  2  miles  from 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R. 
R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  Protestant 
church.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  large 
village,  Middleburgh,  population  about 
1,100,  2  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Occupied  by  owner.  Surface,  level. 
Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  6;  timber, 
4;  acres  tillable,  6.  Fruit,  about  50 
trees.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  10  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  30x35;  wood  house,  hen- 
nery. Watered  by  well  and  spring.  Price, 
$1,600.  Terms,  $500  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address,  Chas.  Wehrstedt, 
agent,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  911  —  Farm  of  140  acres;  % 
mile  from  Fultonham  P.  O.;  3  miles 
from  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  church. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  large  village, 
Middleburgh,  population  about  1,100,  3 
miles  distant.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Sur- 
face, level.  Soil,  dark  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  80;  natural  pasture,  30;  tim- 
ber, 30,  pine,  oak,  etc.;  acres  tillable, 
110.  Fruit,  200  apple  trees,  also  pear, 
plum  and  cherry  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
dairying  and  general  farming.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  12  rooms, 
first-class  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
50x60;  barn,  30x46;  hen  house,  hog 
house,  smoke  house  and  wood  house. 
Watered  by  well  and  spring.  Schoharie 
River  runs  whole  length  of  farm.  Cream- 
ery collects  milk  at  door.  Price,  $8,500. 
Terms,  $4,000  down,  balance  on  bond 
and  mortgage.  Address  Charles  Wehr- 
stadt,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

No.  912  —  Farm  of  166  acres ;  2 V6 
miles .  from  post  office ;  9  miles  from 
Richmondville  railway  station,  on  line 
of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school; 
%  mile  from  Axethodist  church  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  somewhat  hilly. 
Nearest  large  village,  Richmondville, 
population  about  600,  reached  -by  high- 
way. Surface,  a  little  rolling.  Soil, 
gravel  and  limestone.  Acres  in  meadow, 
70;  natural  pasture,  60;  timber,  30,  oak, 
maple  and  beech;  acres  tillable,  135. 
Fruit,  about  35  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  buckwheat,  barley 
and  oats.  Fences,  stone  wall,  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  1^  stories,  fair  size,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  quite  a  large 
barn,   in   fair   condition;    wagon   house, 


pig  pen.  Watered  by  well  and  spring. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  not  the  time  to  look  after 
farm.  A  new  railroad  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted which  will  be  within  4  milea  of 
farm.  Price,  $1,200  cash  or  $1,250  and 
take  payment  of  $600  down.  Owner  will 
rent  with  option  to  buy.  Address  John 
E.  Wharton,  Summit^  Schoharie  Co., 
N.  Y. 

•No.  913  —  Farm  of  50  acres;  4% 
miles  from  railway  station,  on  line  of 
D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  close  to  post  office  at 
Patria;  school  and  church  nearby.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  large  village,  Mid- 
dleburgh, population,  1,100,  4%  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Unoccu- 
pied. Soil;  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  20; 
natural  pasture,  20;  timber,  10;  acres 
tillable,  40.  Best  adapted  to  grass,  grain 
and  potatoes.  House,  5  rooms,  poor  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  barn,  30x40; 
other  outbuildings,  in  fair  condition. 
Watered  by  well,  spring  and  brook.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  has  other  farms. 
Price,  $800.  Terms,  $400  down.  Ad- 
dress Charles  Wehrstedt,  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y. 

♦No.  914  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  5 
miles  from  railway  station,  on  line  of 
D.  &,  H.  R.  R.;  close  to  post  office,  school 
and  Protestant  church.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Middleburgh,  5 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Surface,  level.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  natural 
pasture,  40;  timber,  20;  acres  tillable, 
60.  About  50  fruit  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  grain,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  7  rooms, 
piazza,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  30x40;  barn,  20x40;  wagon  house, 
24x18;  hen  house,  hog  pen  and  black- 
smith shop.  Watered  by  well  and  spring. 
Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  %  down,  balance 
on  time.  Address  Charles  Wehrstedt, 
agent,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  915  —  Farm  of  9  acres;  %  mile 
from  Middleburgh  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  high  school  and  all  churches;  R.  D. 
1  from  Middleburgh.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Middleburgh, 
reached  by  State  road.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Surface,  level.  Soil,  loam.  Acres 
tillable,  9.  Best  adapted  to  corn  and 
vegetables.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  es^^e  deft^ler. 
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House^  18  rooms,  piazza,  first-class  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  barn,  30x40;  corn 
house,  .18x24;  hen  house,  ice  house  and 
dancing  hall.  This  place  is  situated  on 
the  Schoharie  River.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms,  $1,000  down,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Address  Chas.  Wehrstedt,  agent, 
Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

•No.  ftl6  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  lo- 
cated %  miles  from  Patria  P.  O. ;  6  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Cobleskill,  on 
line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  church.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  sloping.  Soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  timber,  23.  Acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit, 
30  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  grain, 
com,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  wire,  good. 
House,  11  rooms,  2  stories,  wood  house 
connected.  Outbuildings,  barn,  40x60.; 
barn,  30x40;  hop  house,  milk  house,  hen 
house  and  hog  pen.  Watered,  house  by 
well,  barns  and  fields  by  spring.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Price,  $2,200.  Terms, 
$800  down,  balance  on  time.  Address 
Chas.  Wehrstedt,  agent,  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y. 

•No.  917  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  lo- 
cated %  mile  from  Patria  P.  0. ;  6  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Cobleskill,  on 
line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  church.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  apple  orchard. 
Best  adapted  to  grain,  corn  and  vegeta- 
bles. Fences,  wire,  good.  House,  2 
stories,  z6x36,  built  two  years  ago.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  40x50;  shed,  hog  pen 
and  hen  house,  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  and  barn  by  well,  fields  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $2,000.  Terms, 
$1,000  down.  Address  Chas.  W^ehrstedt, 
Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

•No.  918  —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Patria  P.  O.;  6  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Cobleskill.  on  line  of 
D.  &  H.  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school  and 
church.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  level.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  tillable, 
45.  Fruit,  apple  orchard.  Best  adapted 
to  grain,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House.  12  rooms, 
wood  house  and  summer  kitchen.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  40x40,  with  basement; 
hog  pen,  etc.,  all  in  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered, house  by  well,  fields  and  barns  by 
spring.      Occupied    by    owner.      Reason 


for  selling,  owner  wants  to  buy  larger 
farm.  Price,  $1,200.  Terms,  $800  down, 
balance  on  time.  Address  Chas.  Wehr- 
stedt,  agent,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

•No,  919  —  Farm  of  165  acres;  lo- 
cated 4%  miles  from  Middleburgh  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  M.  &  S. 
R.  R. ;  ^  mile  from  school ;  ^  mile  from 
Union  church;  4%  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Highways,  level. 
Surface  of  farm,  mostly  level.  Altitude, 
700  feet.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  40;  in  timber,  10,  hard- 
wood, pine  and  hemlock.  Acres  tillable, 
100.  Fruit,  apples  and  small  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  alfalfa,  hay,  etc. 
Fences,  wire.  House,  large,  good  condi- 
tion. Barn,  45x55,  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  well.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  has  too  much  land. 
Price,  $3,300.  Terms,  $2,000  cash,  bal- 
ance easy.  Address  Chas.  Mann,  agent, 
Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

•No.  920  —  Farm  of  320  acres;  lo- 
cated 1%  miles  from  West  Fulton  P.  O.; 
7  miles  from  railway  station  at  Middle- 
burgh, on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school  and  Methodist  church;  l^ 
miles  from  butter  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and 
part  rolling.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  170;  in  natural  pasture,  60; 
in  timber,  100,  pine,  hemlock  and  oak. 
Acres  tillable,  220.  Fruit,  100  apple 
trees,  also  pears,  cherries  and  plums. 
Adapted  to  general  farming.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
large,  14  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  40x70;  granary,  hog  pen 
and  hen  house,  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered  by  well  and  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Price,  $1,900.  Terms,  $1,100 
down,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Ad- 
dress M.  Ifc  Tator,  agent,  Middleburgh, 

TOWN     OF    GILBOA 
Population  1,467 

•No.  921  —  Farm  of  110  acres;  ^^ 
miles  from  Stamford  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  U.  &  D,  R.  R.;  ^ 
mile  from  school  and  church ;  4%  miles 
from  butter  factory.  Highways,  fairly 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  Stamford, 
population  about  1,000  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface,  rolling.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30 :  natural  pasture,  50 ;  tim- 
ber, 30,  hard  wood,  some  hemlock:  acres 
tillable,  50.     Fruit,  about  30  apple  trees. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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few  cherry  trees.  Best  adapted  to  oats, 
potatoes,  buckwheat  and  rye.  Fences, 
mainly  stone  wall,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  26x36,  wood  house  attached,  fair 
condition.  Barn,  30x40,  stable  attached, 
fair  condition.  Watered  by  springs. 
This  would  make  a  good  dairy  farm. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $1,800. 
Terms,  part  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  Harriet  E.  Wheeler,  owner,  136 
Lansaster  street,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  M.  S. 
Wilcox,  agent,  Jefferson,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

No.  922 — Farm  of  202  acres;  2^  miles 
from  Grand  Gorge  P.  O.;  3  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Grand  Gorge  and 
South  Gilboa,  on  line  of  U.  &  D.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  l^  miles  from 
church;  2  miles  from  butter  factory; 
1%  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  large  viUage,  Stamford, 
population  about  1,000  reached  by  rail 
and  highway,  7  miles  distant.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 27;  in  timber,  75;  hard  wood, 
beech,  ash  and  maple;  acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  35  apple  trees,  besides  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  grapes,  currants  and 
berries.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  corn, 
buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Fences,  barbed 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  22x36,  2 
stories,  nearly  new,  excellent  condition. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  48x20,  with  stable; 
bam,  60x18;  barn,  30x20,  nearly  new. 
Watered  by  well,  spring  and  stream. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $6,000,  includ- 
ing 19  cows,  3  horses,  4  head  of  young 
stock  or  $5,000  for  farm  alone.  Address 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Mayhan,  South  Gilboa,  N.  Y., 
Box  17. 

TOWN  or  JEFFERSON 

» 

Population  1,280 

•No.  923  — Farm  of  240  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Jefferson  P.  O.;  6  miles  from 
railway  station,  on  U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  ^ 
mile  from  school,  churches,  butter  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Highways, 
fairly  good.  Nearest  large  village,  Stam- 
ford, population  about  1,000,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface,  rolling  and  level. 
Soil,  good  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  60;  natural  pasture,  130;  tim- 
ber, 50,  spruce  and  hemlock;  acres  till- 
able, 120.  Fruit,  about  30  apple  trees 
and  a  few  pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
grass,    oats,    potatoes,    buckwheat    and 


rye.  Fences,  stone.  House,  9  rooms, 
fair  condition.  Outbuildings:  barn  and 
cow  stable,  46x60;  hog  pen;  granary 
and  horse  barn,  26x36.  Watered,  house, 
by  well;  barns  and  fields,  by  springs. 
Summit  Lake,  7  miles  distant.  The 
spruce  and  hemlock  standing  on  this 
farm  put  into  lumber  would  half  pay  for 
farm.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  desires  to  avoid  care  of 
farm.  Price,  $20  per  acre,  depending  on 
whether  spruce  and  hemlock  are  reserved 
or  sold  with  farm.  Terms,  small 
amount  down,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress Harriet  E.  Wheeler,  owner,  136 
Lancaster  street,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  M.  S. 
Wilcox,  agent,  Jefferson,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

♦No.  924  — Farm  of  220  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Jefferson  P.  O.;  6  miles  from 
Stamford  railway  station,  on  line  of 
U.  &  D.  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school; 
l^^  miles  from  churches,  butter  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  fairly 
good.  Nearest  village,  Jefferson,  with 
3  churches,  8  stores,  high  school,  steam 
sawmill,  3  blacksmith  shops,  and  hotel. 
Surface,  rolling  and  level.  Soil,  good 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  natural 
pasture,  110;  timber,  60,  maple,  beech 
and  ash;  acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit, 
apples.  Best  adapted  to  grass,  oats, 
potatoes,  buckwheat  and  rye.  Fences, 
stone  and  wire,  fair  condition.  House, 
large,  2  stories,  built  for  summer  board- 
ers. Outbuildings:  barn,  60x46,  recently 
built,  basement  cow  stable  attached  to 
barn.  Watered,  house,  by  well;  barns 
and  fields,  by  springs.  Delaware  river 
6  miles  distant.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $20  per  acre.  Terms, 
part  cash,  balance  on  time  Address 
Harriet  E.  Wheeler,  136  Lancaster 
street,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  M.  S.  Wilcox, 
agent,  Jefferson,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

•No.  925— -Farm  of  116  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Jefferson  P.  O.;  12  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Richmondville, 
on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  7  miles  from 
Stamford,  on  U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  V^  miles 
from  school,  churches,  butter  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Jefferson,  population 
500,  1%  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface,  part  hilly,  part  rolling. 
Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 60;  in  timber,  25,  hard  wood; 
acres    tillable,    50.      Fair    orchard    of 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  est^^^  dealer. 
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grafted  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
oats,  buckwheat  and  grass.  Fences, 
largely  stone  walls.  House,  1^^  stories, 
26x36,  fair  condition.  Barn,  30x40  and 
stable,  fair  condition.  Watered  from 
well;  barns  and  fields,  by  springs.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wants  larger  farm.  Price,  $1,200. 
Terms,  ^  cash,  ^  bond  and  mortgage. 
Address  M.  S.  Wilcox,  attorney,  Jeffer- 
son, Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

TOWN   OF    MIDDLEBUBO 

Population  2,553 

No.  926  —  Farm  of  126  acres;  1  mile 
from  Huntersland  P.  0.;  4  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Middleburg,  on  line 
of  M.  &  6.  R.  R.;  .1  mile  from  school, 
churches  and  butter  factory.  High- 
^AySi  good.  Surface  of  farm,  part 
hilly  and  part  rolling.  Altitude,  about 
800  feet.  Soil,  good.  Acres  in  meadow, 
25;  in  natural  pasture,  75;  in  timber, 
26,  hard  wood;  acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  cherries.  Best 
adapted  to  buckwheat,  oats,  corn  and 
rye.  Fences,  iitone  walls,  fair  condition. 
House,  20x30,  fair  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn,  26s:36;  hog  pen,  15x20;  shed, 
15x25,  fair  condition.  Watered  by  run- 
ning water.  Unoccupied.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  too  much  land. 
Price,  $1,000.  Terms,  $500  down,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Otto  Grid- 
ley,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

No.  927  —  Farm  of  85  acres;  4%  miles 
from  Middleburg  P.  O. ;  3  miles  by 
private  road;  4^4  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Middleburg,  on  line  of  M.  & 
S.  R.  R.  and  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  1  mile  from  Protestant 
church;  4^^  miles  from  churches  of  vari- 
ous denominations;  4\^  miles  from 
butter  factory.  Highways,  somewhat 
hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  city,  Albany, 
population  100,000,  28  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  State  road.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling  and  level.  High,  health- 
ful location,  overlooking  Schoharie  Val- 
ley. Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  30; 
in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  5, 
oak,  maple,  white  and  yellow  pine; 
acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  40  apple  trees, 
1  plum  tree,  1  cherry  and  2  pear  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  oats,  corn,  hops,  buck- 
wheat, hay  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire 
and  stone  wall,  in  good  condition. 
House,   42x24,   8   rooms   in  good  condi- 


tion, addition,  12x16;  interior  of  house, 
with  the  exception  of  2  rooms,  has  been 
recently  repapered  and  painted.  Barn, 
30x48,  has  new  roof,  needs  a  little  re- 
pairing on  outside.  Watered,  house,  by 
well;  barns  and  fields,  by  spring.  Ten 
miles  from  Warners  Lake.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  in 
poor  health.  Price,  $1,750.  Terms, 
$1,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage,  easy 
terms.  Address  Charles  F.  GU^pel,  Mid- 
dleburg, N.  Y. 

No.  928  — Farm  of  18  acres;  1% 
milea  from  Middleburg  P.  O.  and  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  l^  miles 
from  school;  1  mile  from  Protestant 
churches;  l^  miles  from  cheese  fac- 
tory. Highways,  good,  level.  Nearest 
village,  Middleburg,  1^^  miles  distant 
by  highway,  with  population  of  1,100. 
Surface,  level.  Altitude,  900  feet.  Soil, 
limestone.  Eight  acres  of  meadows;  6 
acres  of  natural  pasture;  18  acres  till- 
able. Number  of  very  fine  apple,  pear, 
plum  and  peach  trees,  and  small  fruits 
of  all  kinds.  Adapted  to  raising  alfalfa, 
hay,  potatoes  and  oats.  Fences,  in  fair 
condition.  Cottage  house  of  9  rooms, 
in  good  condition.  Barn,  24x30,  with 
fine  wagon  house  and  all  outbuildings, 
in  good  condition.  House  has  well 
water;  barns,  well  water;  fields,  running 
water.  The  Schoharie  river  borders  on 
this  farm.  It  has  a  fine  view  of  country ; 
is  on  fine  stone  roads  near  good  mar- 
kets. Occupied  by  the  owner.  Posses- 
sion can  be  given  immediately.  Reason 
for  selling,  age  of  owner.  Price,  $2,200. 
Terms,  $1,000,  remainder  on  easy  terms. 
Address  agent,  Charles  Mann,  Middle- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

•No.  929  —  Farm  of  319  acres;  3% 
miles  from  Middleburg  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1, 
and  station  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  3^^  miles  from 
churches  and  butter  factory.  Good 
crushed-stone  roads.  Nearest  village, 
Middleburg,  population  1,100,  distant 
about  3%  miles  by  highway.  Surface, 
hilly,  rolling,  and  some  level.  Soil, 
slaty  loam.  Thirty  acres  of  meadow;  50 
acres  of  natural  pasture;  80  acres  of 
timber;  18,000  feet  of  hemlock,  besides 
beech,  birch  and  maple  in  abundance; 
acres  tillable,  200.  Over  100  fine  apple 
trees.  Crops  of  alfalfa,  hay,  rye, 
oats,  corn  and  potatoes  can  be  raised. 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Good  wire  fences.  Seren-room  cottage, 
ID  good  eonditioa;  2-atory  house  ol  6 
rooms.  Barne:  30x40  with  cow  shed  for 
26  cowa,  and  fine  ailo;  another  for  iheep, 
80  feet  long;  with  all  outbuildingH  in 
good  condition.  House  his  well  water; 
barna  have  running  water;  fields  have 
springs.  A  fine  dairy  and  sheep  form, 
also  10  acres  of  good  hops.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Possession  can  be  given  at 
once.  Keason  for  selling,  owner  has  too 
much  other  business.  Price,  S3 ,300. 
'ierms,  $1,500  down,  remainder  on  easy 
payments.  Address  agent,  Cbaa.  Mann, 
Middleburg.  N.  Y. 

•No.  930  — Farm  of  140  acres;  9i 
ntile  from  Middleburg  P.  O.  and  station, 
on  line  of  M.  £  S.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school,  Protestant  churches  and  butter 
factory.  Highways,  level.  Nearest  vil- 
lage. Middleburg,  distant  about  1  mite, 
population  l^lOO,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface,  level.  Soil,  a  very  fine  loam. 
Twenty  acres  of  meadow;  20  acres  of 
natural  pasture ;  10  acres  of  timber, 
bardwood,  pine  and  hemlock;  130  acres 
tillable.  Fine  young  orchard,  besides 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  and 
other  small  fruits.  Adapted  to  raising 
of  alfalfa,  hay,  wheat,  corn  and  rye. 
Fences,  In  good  condition,  wire.  New 
^story  house,  10  rooms,  in  fine  condi- 
tion. Barn,  45;l6.^,  with  shed,  corn  crib, 
hop  bouse,  hen  house,  wagon  house ;  all 
outbuildings  in  good  repair.  House  and 
barns  have  well  water;  fields  have  run- 
ning water.  This  is  a  very  fertile  farm 
and  a  good  money-maker.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  si^lling.  old  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $9,500.  Terms,  $2,000 
down  with  easy  terms.  Address  Chas. 
Mann,  agent,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

*No.  931  — Farm  of  IGO  acres;  PA 
mites  from  Middleburg  P.  0.  and  sta- 
tion on  line  of  the  M.  A  S.  R.  R.;  16 
mile  from  school ;  3Mi  miles  from  Prot- 
estant churches  and  butter  factory. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  villa^,  Mid- 
dleburg, population  1,100,  3Mt  miles  dis- 
tant by  highway.  Surface,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, TOO  feet.  Soil,  limestone.  Acres 
of  meadow.  25;  in  natural  pasture,  40; 
in  timber,  50;  acres  tillable.  100,  Over 
50  fine  apple  trees,  and  pears,  plums, 
peaches  and  small  fruit.  Adapted  to 
raising  of  hay.  rye,  corn,  oats,  alfalfa 
and  clover.  Fences,  wire.  House,  2 
stories,  lH  rooms,  painted.  Barn,  40x00, 
In    tine    condition,    with    wagon    house, 

*  Indicates  farm  Is  In  bands  of  agent  or  i 


hen  house,  ice  house  and  a  good  saw- 
milL  House  is  watered  by  well  water; 
bam,  by  running  water;  fields,  by 
brooks.  This  is  a  fine  dairy  farm,  with 
sawmill  and  good  water  power.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  tired  of  farming.  Price,  $3,200. 
Terms,  easy.  Address  agent,  Chas. 
Mann,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

•No.  932- Farm  of  300  aerea;  H4 
miles  from  Middleburg  P.  O.  and  rail- 
road station,  on  line  of  the  M.  t  S. 
R.  R.;  VA  miles  from  school,  Protestant 
churches  and  butter  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  village,  Middleburg, 
population  ],100,  distant  1^  miles  by 
highway.  Surface,  partly  level  and 
partly  rolling.  Altitude,  1,000  feet. 
Soil,  good.  Sixty  acres  of  meadow;  40 
acres  of  natural  pasture;  100  acres  of 
timber,  pine,  hemlock  and  oak;  acres 
tillable,  200.  Three  hundred  apple,  pear, 
plum  and  peach  trees,  and  all  small 
fruit  in  abundance.  Crops  easily  raised 
of  hops,  corn,  rye,  hay  and  potatoes. 
Fences,  wire.  House,  10  rooms.  Bam, 
50x55;  another,  20x76;  another,  24x30; 
another,  24x70;  hop  house;  pig  pen;  milk 
and  ice  house;  alt  in  good  condition. 
House,  bam  and  fields  have  running 
water.  This  is  a  good  sheep  and  dairy 
farm.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  other  farms.  Price, 
$4,000.  Terms,  S2,000  down,  balance  on 
easy  terma  Addresa  Chas.  Mann,  agent, 
Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

*No.  933  —  Farm  of  leo  acres;  4 
miles  from  Middleburg  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  the  M.  t,  S.  R.  R.-, 
1  mite  from  school ;  4  miles  from 
churches  and  butter  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  large  village.  Middleburg, 
population  1,100.  4  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface,  rolling. 
Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pas- 
ture. 40;  in  timber,  13,  hemlock,  maple, 
spruce  and  oak;  acres  tillable,  120. 
Fine  fruit,  18  acre«  of  good  hops.  Best 
adapted  to  hops,  alfalfa,  all  crops  grown 
in  ibis  climate.  Fences,  wire,  in  good 
condition.  Cottage  house,  8  rooms,  all 
painted;  house  in  good  condition,  with 
running  water.  Barn  suitable  for  30 
cows,  6  horses,  size  36x60.  good  hop 
house  and  all  outbuildings.  Watered 
by  ninning  water  from  springs.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Price,  S5.200.  Terms, 
easv.  Address  Charles  Mann,  agent. 
Middleburg.  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

«l  estate  dealer. 
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♦No.  934  —  Farm  of  l\2  acres;  3% 
miles  from  Middleburg  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  M.  &  6.  R.  R.; 
400  feet  from  school;  3%  miles  from 
churches  and  butter  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  Middle- 
burg, population  1,100,  3\^  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface, 
mostly  level.  Soil,  slaty.  Acres  in 
meadow,  12;  in  natural  pasture,  15;  in 
timber,  15;  acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit 
for  family  use.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
oats,  rye,  potatoes,  alfalfa.  Fences, 
good.  Cottage  house,  12  rooms.  Wa- 
tered by  well  and  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
has  too  many  farms.  Price,  $3,200. 
Terms,  easy.  Address  Charles  Mann, 
agent,  Middleburg,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

•No.  935  —  Farm  of  85  acres;  2  miles 
from  Middleburg  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  churches  and 
butter  factory.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est village,  Middleburg,  population  1^100, 
2  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  slaty  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 15;  in  timber,  12,  pine,  birch  and 
oak;  acres  tillable,  65,  165  apple  trees 
and  small  fruits.  Best  adapted  to  gen- 
eral farming.  Fences,  in  good  condition. 
Cottage  house,  9  rooms,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Barn  for  30  cows,  4  horses,  in 
good  condition.  Watered  by  springs. 
>ccupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  too  many  farms.  Price, 
$2,200.  Terms,  easy.  Address  Charles 
Mann,  agent,  Middleburg,  Schoharie  Co., 
N.  Y. 

♦No.  936  —  Farm  of  220  acres;  6 
miles  from  Middleburg  P.  O.  and  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  the  M.  &,  S.  R.  R. ; 
1^  miles  from  school  and  Methodist 
church;  \\^  miles  from  butter  factory. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  village  is 
Middleburg,  population  1,100,  distant 
about  6  miles.  Surface,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 1,200  feet.  Soil,  slate.  Forty 
acres  of  natural  pasture;  25  acres  of 
timber,  hard  wood  and  hemlock;  acres 
tillable,  190.  Fruit,  apple  and  small 
fruit  trees.  Adapted  to  raising  of  hay, 
oats,  potatoes  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
rails.  House,  in  cottage  style,  9  rooms; 
tenant  house,  8  rooms.  Barn,  38x68, 
and  all  outbuildings  in  good  condition. 


House  has  wel)  water;  barns  and  fields 
have  running  water.  Crystal  lAke,  3 
miles  distant.  This  would  make  a  very 
fine  dairy  and  sheep  farm,  and  is  very 
productive.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  poor  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$1,700.  Address  agent,  Charles  Mann, 
Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  937  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  2% 
miles  from  Middleburg  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.; 
^  mile  from  school;  2^  miles  from 
churches  and  butter  factory.  Nearest 
village,  Middleburg,  population  1,100, 
2^2  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface,  level.  Soil,  good.  Acres  in 
meadow,  15;  in  natural  pasture,  12;  in 
timber,  25;  acres  tillable,  65.  Good 
fruit.  Best  adapted  to  hops,  oats,  corn, 
and  potatoes.  Fences  in  good  condition. 
Cottage  house,  10  rooms,  all  painted  and 
in  good  condition.  Watered  by  well  and 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason, 
for  selling,  illness  in  owner's  family. 
Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  easy.  Address 
Charles  Mann,  agent,  Middleburg,  Scho- 
harie Co.,  N.  Y. 

♦  No.  938  —  Farm  of  45  acres ;  located 
3  miles  from  Hunrtersland  P.  O.,  6  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Middleburg,  on 
line  of  M.  &  S.  Ry.,  1^  miles  from 
school  and  church,  3  miles  from  butter 
factory.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  level.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  tim- 
ber, 25,  second  growth.  Acres  tillable, 
20.  Best  adapted  to  grain,  corn  and 
oats.  House,  7  rooms,  wood  shed.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  25x35,  fair  condition. 
W^atered,  house  and  barn  by  well;  fields, 
by  spring.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  lives  in  another  state. 
Price,  $600.  Terms,  i^  down,  balance 
$50  yearly.  Address  Charles  Wehrstedt, 
agent,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  939  —  Farm  of  190  acres;  located 
3^2  miles  from  Middleburg  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  R. 
R. ;  %  mile  from  school  and  church. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  part 
level,  part  side  hill.  Soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  70. 
Acres  tillable.  80.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  grain,  corn,  potatoes, 
etc.  Fences,  wire  and  stone,  good. 
House,  new  8  rooms  and  piazza.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  30x40;  barn,  18x36  and 
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hog  pen.  Watered,  house  by  well;  barn 
and  fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $1,650.  Terms,  $660 
down,  balance  on  time  to  suit  purchaser. 
Four  acre  hop  yard  on  thig  farm.  Ad- 
dress Chas.  Wehrstedt,  agent.  Middle- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

•  No.  040 —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
2Vt  miles  from  railway  ataticm  at  Mid- 
dieburg,  on  line  of  M.  A  S.  Ry.;  l^ 
mile  from  school;  2  milos  from  churches 
and  butter  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  luvel.  Soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  timber,  8,  Acres  tillable,  42. 
Fruit,  175  apple,  50  peach,  4  pear  and 
6  plum  trees.  Adapted  to  fsrain.  corn 
and  vegetables.  Fiances ,  wire,  good. 
House,  7  rooms.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
26x50;  barn.  28x32.  Watered,  house  by 
well;  barns  and  fields,  by  spring.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wants  to  buy  a  larger  farm. 
Price,  $1,400.  Address  Chas.  Wehrstedt, 
agent,  Middleburg.  N.  Y. 

•No.  »41  —  Farm  of  116  acres;  lo- 
cated %  mile  from  Huntersland  P.  0.,  5 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Middle- 
burg, on  line  of  M.  k  B.  Ry,;  ?i  mile 
from  school,  churches  and  butter  factory. 
HighwaTB.  good.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  79;  in 
natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber.  20, 
hemlock,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  M.  Fruit, 
40  apple  trees  and  considerable  small 
fruit.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  hay,  buck- 
wheat and  hops.  Fences,  wire  and  board, 
good  condition.  House,  15  rooms,  ex- 
cellent condition.  Outi:iuiIdingB:  barn, 
64x24;  shed,  44x24,  new  hog  pen;  bop 
house,  etc.  Watered,  bouse  and  barn 
by  well ;  fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  wishes 
to  retire  from  business.  Price,  $2,750. 
Terms,  $1,250  cash,  balance  at  5%.  Ad- 
dress M.  L.  Tator,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

•No.  B42  —  Farm  of  130  acres;  lo- 
cated 1^  miles  from  Middleburg  P.  0. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  M.  &  S. 
Ry. ;  1^  miles  from  high  school,  churches 
and  butter  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  level  and  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 900  feet.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres 
In  meadow,  25;  in  natural  pasture,  15; 
in  timber,  35.  Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit, 
260  apple  trees.  50  plum  and  cherry 
trees.     Best  adapted  to  grain,  potatoes. 


vegetables,  alfalfa,  ete.  Fences,  wire, 
good.  Two  houses,  one  12  rooms,  good 
condition  and  one,  5  rooms,  fair  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings;  barn,  30x50,  with 
basement,  new;  one  20x.TO,'tair;  two 
large  hen  houses,  etc.  Watered,  house 
by  well;  barns  and  fields  by  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  (2,700. 
Terms,  $700  down,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  Chas.  Wehrstedt,  agent,  Middle- 
burg, N.  Y. 

•No.  043  — Farm  of  98  acres:  located 
7  miles  from  railway  station  at  Middle- 
burg, on  line  of  M.'  &  S.  Ry. ;  600  feet 
from  school.  Adapted  to  general  farm- 
ing. Good  soil.  Good  house  and  barn. 
Some  timber.  Price,  $1,400.  Terms, 
$600  down.  Address  Clias.  Mann,  agent, 
Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

•No.  044  — Farm  of  220  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Huntersland  P.  O.; 
0\t,  miles  from  railway  station  at  Middle- 
burg, on  line  of  M.  &  S.  Ry.;  IVj  miles 
from  school,  church  and  butter  factory. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm  level 
and  rolling.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  125;  in  natural  pasture,  50; 
in  timber,  45,  mostly  hard  wood,  some 
hemlock  and  pine.  Acres  tillable,  175. 
Fruit,  50  bearing  apple  trees  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  small  fruit,  plums,  cherries 
and  berries.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  pota- 
toes, hay,  rye,  and  corn.  Fences,  stone 
and  wire,  good  condition.     House,  large, 

2  stories,  12  rooms.  Outbuildings;  barn, 
36x48;  shed,  36x20,  all  in  fair  repair. 
Watered  by  well,  barn  by  trough,  fields 
by  springs.  Unoccupied.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $1,900. 
Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  6%.  Address  M.  h,  Tator,  agent, 
Middleburg,  N.  V. 

•  No.  945  —  Farm  of  75  acres ;  located 

3  miles  from  Middleburg  P.  0.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  M.  &  S.  Ry.;  ^ 
mile  from  school;  1  mile  from  church; 
3  miles  from  butter  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  level  and  roll- 
ing. Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  65;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  id 
timber,  10,  second  growth,  enough  hem- 
lock  to  keep  buildings  in  repair.  Acres 
tillable,  55.     Fruit,  15  apple  t: 


Fences,   stone  and  wire.     House,   large, 
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22x30,  11  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  30x42;  cow  stable  at- 
tached for  6  cows,  wagon  house,  24x36; 
hop  house,  24x36;  hog  pen,  15x12;  corn 
crib,  10x12 'and  hen  house,  22x12.  Wa- 
tered, house,  by  well  and  cistern;  bams, 
by  trough;  fields  by  springs.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advance 
age  and  ill  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$2,300.  Terms,  $1,100  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5%  or  might  sell  on  con- 
tract of  $300  cash  and  $50  per  month 
until  $1,000  paid  when  deed  will  be 
given.  Address  M.  L.  Tator,  agent, 
Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

•  No.  946  —  Farm  of  67  acres ;  located 
6  miles  from  Middleburg  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  2  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  «chool, 
butter  factory  and  churches.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and 
part  rolling.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  57;  in  natural  pasture,  6; 
in  timber,  4,  mostly  hard  wood,  some 
hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  63.  Fruity  75 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats, 
corn,  etc.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  6  rooms,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings,  barn,  70x20;  barn,  20x20, 
and  shop,  12x12,  fair  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  well,  creek  and  springs.  This 
farm  is  3  miles  from  Crystal  Lake.  Oc- 
cupied by  oi^Tier.  Reason  for  belling, 
owner  in*  other  business.  Price,  $1,200. 
Terms,  $700  down,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  5%.  Address  L.  J.  King,  agent,  Mid- 
dleburg, N.  Y. 

•  No.  947  —  Farm  of  70  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Huntersland  P.  O.;  5  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Middleburg,  on 
line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  butter  factory  and 
Protestant  churches.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,  10;  in  timber,  10;  hemlock, 
pine,  beech,  maple,  etc.  Acres  tillable, 
60.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  plums. 
Best  adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  rye,  hay 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  8  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  barn,  32x45; 
wagon  house,  25x30;  linter,  33x16;  pig 
pen  and  hen  house,  all  in  good  repair. 
Watered  by  springs.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  owner  lives  in 
city  and  cannot  attend  to  farm.     Price, 


$1,350.  Terms,  $1,060  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  M.  L.  Tator,  agent, 
Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

*No.  948  —  Farm  of  48  acres;  lo- 
cated 2^2  miles  from  Middleburg  P.  0. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  M.  &,  S. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2^^  miles 
from  butter  factory,  milk  station  and 
Protestant  churches.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  sloping.  Altitude,  800 
feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10; 
in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  4, 
beech,  birch  and  other  hard  wood. 
Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  apples,  cher- 
ries, plums,  pears  and  small  fruit.  Best 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  fair 
condition.  House,  10  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  barn,  30x50,  and 
other  outbuildings,  all  in  good  condition. 
Watered  by  well  and  springs.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
widow.  Price,  $1,300.  Terms,  $600  cash. 
Address  Chas.  Mann,  agent,  Middleburg, 
N.  Y. 

•No.  949  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  lo- 
cated I  mile  from  East  Cobleskill  P.  O. ; 
2%  miles  from  Howe's  Cave  railway  stap 
tion,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school,  milk  station  and  Methodist 
church.  Nearest  large  village,  Cobleskill, 
6  miles  distant.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  1,000  feet.  Soil,  lime- 
stone, good.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in 
natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  40,  pine, 
hemlock  and  hardwood.  Acres  tillable, 
60.  Fruit,  apples,  plums,  pears  and 
other  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to  al- 
falfa, wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  8  rooms, 
fair  condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  40x 
50,  fair  condition.  Watered  by  well  and 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  too  many  farms.  Price, 
$1,600.  Terms,  $600  down,  balance  easy. 
Address  Chas.  Mann,  agent,  Middleburg, 
N.  Y. 

*  No.  050  —  Farm  of  35  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Middleburg  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  2,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school  and 
butter  factory;  %  mile  from  Protestant 
churches.  Highways  in  good  condition. 
Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and  part 
hilly.  Altitude,  550  feet.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  25 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
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4;  in  timber,  6,  some  good  eise.  Acre* 
tillable,  29.  Fruit,  applei,  pears,  plums 
uid  cherries.  Adapttd  to  all  crops 
grown  in  this  climate.  Fences,  wire  and 
stone,  good  condition.  HouBe,  18x36, 
with  wood  house,  18x24,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  24x4U;  hen  house, 
10x12.  Watered  by  well  and  stream. 
Large  lake  4  miles  from  farm.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health 
of  wife  of  owner.  Price,  |1,250.  Terms, 
$750  down.  Addreas  M.  L.  Tator,  agent, 
Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

■  No.  951  —  Farm  of  B6  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Middleburg  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  2,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  y«  mile  from  school,  but- 
ter fnetor]'  and  Protestant  churches. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  level 
and  rolling.  Altitude,  550  feet.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  39;  in  n&tural 
pasture,  10;  in  timber,  6,  maple,  beech 
and  basswood.  Acres  tillable,  49.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears  and  cherries.  Adapted  to 
any  crops  grown  in  this  climate.  Fences, 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  7  rooms, 
good  condition.  Bam,  30x50;  hog  pen, 
chicken  house,  good  condition.  Watered 
by  well,  creek  and  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  desires 
to  get  large  stock  farm.  Price,  $1,260. 
Terms,  $750  down,  balance  on  mortgage 
at  h%  int.  Address  M.  L.  Taylor,  agent, 
Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

•No.  952  — Farm  of  180  acres;  lo- 
cated 7  miles  from  Middleburg  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  M.  t  S.  R. 
R.;  V*  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
butter  factory  and  Methodist  church. 
HighwBj's,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  part 
level  and  part  rolling.  Soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  120;  in  natural  pasture,  10; 
in  timber,  30,  hardwood  and  hemlock. 
Acres  tillable,  130.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to  bay, 
corn,  oats  and  grains.  Fences,  mostly 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  large,  9 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  35x48;  shed,  48x24;  wagon  house, 
42x20;  wagon  house,  24x16;  hen  house, 
18x14;  wood  house.  24116;  hog  pen,  18i 
12;  wash  house,  12x22.  Watered,  house 
by  well  and  spring,  barns  by  well,  fields 
by  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  other  farms.  Price, 
$3,600.  Terms,  $2,000  down,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5%.  Address  L.  J.  King, 
agent,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


Population  1,419 
No.  963  — Farm  of  100  acres;  314 
mifes  from  Seward  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  R.  D. 
316  miles  from  Seward;  6  miles  from 
Cbbleskill.  Highways,  good.  Soil,  mostly 
sandy  loam,  some  clay.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  tillable,  75>;  natural  pasture,  15; 
timber,  10,  beech,  maple,  basswood,  oak, 
medium  and  small.  Fruit,  40  apple,  5 
pear  and  3  plum  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
oats,  corn,  buckwheat,  rye  and  grass. 
Fences,  mostly  post  and  wire.  House, 
large,  brick,  with  lireplace,  old  style,  in 
fair  condition.  Large  barn,  with  horse 
stables  and  wagon  house  attached,  in 
fair  condition.  Watered,  house  by  well, 
fields  by  durable  springs.  This  farm 
would  make  a  fine  Bummer  home;  S 
miles  from  Sharon  Springs.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  no  longer  able  to  manage 
farm.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  $2,000  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage  at  0%.  Address  H. 
T.  Dana,  Cobleskili,  N.  V. 

No.  964  — Farm  of  24  acres;  I  mile 
from  Dorloo  P.  O.;  2  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Seward,  on  line  of  D.  ft 
H.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  church; 
2  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  Cobteskill, 
9  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  mostly  rolling, 
some  level.  Soil,  clay  and  gravel.  Acres 
in  meadow,  12;  in  natural  pasture,  3; 
in  timber,  9;  acres  tillable,  16.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  plums  and  berries.  Best 
adapted  to  bops  and  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Fences,  board  and  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  20x26,  with  wing,  15x20,  fair 
condition.  Outbuildings:  barn,  20x30; 
bop  house.  25x30;  hen  house  in  basement 
of  bam;  small  wood  house,  hog  pen,  fair 
condition.  Watered,  house  by  well,  barns 
by  creek,  fields  by  springs.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  death  of  wife 
of  owner.  Price.  $900.  Terms,  \i  cash, 
balance  on  bond  and  mortgage.  Address 
Barney  V  room  an,  Hyndsville,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

*No.  956  — Farm  of  100  acres;  lo- 
cated %  mile  from  Hyndsville  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R. 
R.;  %  mile  from  school,  milk  station 
and  Protestant  churches.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  Urge  village,  Cobleskili, 
6  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  higb- 
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way.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and 
part  rolling.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  85;  in  natural  pasture,  5;  in 
timber,  10,  hemlock  ami  hardwood.  Acres 
tillable,  90.  Fruit,  apples  and  small 
fruits.  Best  adapted  to  general  farming. 
Fences,  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
large,  8  rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: large  basement  barn,  has  stables 
for  11  cows  upstairs  and  basement  for 
20  more;  ice  house,  hog  pen  and  chicken 
house,  all  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  by  well,  barn  by  running  water, 
fields  bv  springs.  This  farm  is  not  far 
from  Sharon  Springs,  a  noted  summer 
resort.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for 
Belling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $3,- 
500.  Terms,  $1,000  down,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5%.  Address  M.  L.  Tator, 
agent,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    8HAB0N 
Population  1,825 

No.  956  —  Farm  of  120  acres;  2  miles 
from  Sharon, Springs;  R.  D.  Soil,  black 
loam  and  ci&y  loam.  50  acres  meadow, 
30  pasture,  18  timber.  Large  house,  in 
fair  condition.  Hop  house,  25x40,  in 
good  condition;  barn  needs  repairs.  Well 
and  creek  water.  Fairly  well  fenced. 
Price,  $3,000.  Address  J.  &  A.  Hatter, 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

No.  957  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  6  miles 
from  Sharon  Springs;  R.  D.  This  farm 
keeps  8  horses,  1>8  he&d  of  cattle.  Large 
house,  20  rooms,  in  fine  condition.  Large 
barns  and  other  buildings,  in  good  con- 
dition. Well  watered.  Fences,  good. 
Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on 
easy  terms.  Owner  will  rent  with  option 
to  buy.  Name  and  address  of  owner,  C. 
M.  Onderdonk,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  2. 

TOWN  OF  WRIGHT 
Population   963 

No.  958  —  Farm  of  216  acres;  3  miles 
from  Quaker  Street  P.  O. ;  3Vi  miles 
from  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  & 
H.  R.  R.;  Vk  mile  from  school;  3  miles 
from  churches;  R.  D.  1  from  Central 
Bridpfc;  3'^  miles  from  creameriea.  High- 
ways, somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Schoharie,  population,  1,- 
000,  6  miles  distant,  readied  by  highway. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Surface,  mostly  roll- 
ing and  level,  some  side  hills.  Soil,  clay 
loam  and  limestone.  Acres  in  timber,  15, 
pine,  oak  and  beech;  acres  tillable,  160. 


Fruit,  about  150  apple  trees,  a  few  cher- 
ries and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
grain  and  rye.  Fences,  wire,  stone  and 
stump,  poor  condition.  House,  15  rooms, 
good  condition.  Telephone  in  house. 
Large  storage  house  for  straw  and  bailed 
hay;  wagon  house  and  barn,  good  condi- 
tion. Watered  by  well  and  brook.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  to  settle  estate.  Fish 
pond  could  easily  be  constructed  on  this 
farm.  Price,  $7,000,  including  stock  and 
tools.  Terms,  $4,000  down,  balance  on 
bond  and  mortgage.  Address  Eugene 
Hardin,  322  Manning  Boulevard,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  with  option  to 
buy. 

No.  959  —  Farm  of  120  acres ;  3  miles 
from  Schoharie  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1;  3  miles 
from  railroad  station  at  Schoharie,  on 
line  of  M.  &  S.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
school;  1%  miles  from  churches,  Meth- 
odist and  Reformed ;  1%  miles  from  but- 
ter factory;  3  miles  from  cheese  factory; 
7  miles  from  milk  station.  State  roads 
and  no  hills.  Nearest  large  village, 
Schoharie,  population  of  1,000,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface,  %  level,  %  sloping 
to  northeast.  Altitude,  about  700  feet. 
Soil,  dark  and  yellow  loam  and  lime.  36 
acres  meadow,  20  acres  natural  pasture, 
30  acres  timber,  hemlock,  pine,  beech, 
oak,  maple  and  red  cedar.  There  are 
about  500  trees,  quite  large  timber,  and 
200  sugar  maples,  large  and  medium 
size;  80  acres  tillable.  Fruit  consists  of 
100  apple  and  a  few  plum,  peach,  cherry 
and  grapes.  Land  best  adapted  to  corn, 
hops,  oats,  rye  and  hay.  Stone,  board 
and  wire  fences,  in  fair  condition.  Two- 
story  frame  house,  30x24,  9  rooms,  in 
good  condition,  partly  new,  with  large 
porch.  Two  barns,  36x48  and  30x60,  ad- 
joining, 18  feet  high;  cow  and  horse  sta^ 
ble  in  1  barn;  up  to  date  chicken  and 
hop  house,  24x60.  Watered,  house  by 
wells,  barns  by  wells,  fields  by  springs 
and  creek.  Fox*s  Creek  on  one  line; 
Warner's  Lake,  9  miles  distant.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced age  of  owner.  Price,  $5,000,  rea- 
sonable, part  down.  Will  sell  timber- 
land  for  $2,000  or  farm  without  timber- 
land  for  $3,000.  Address  J.  W.  Tavlor, 
Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  or  S.  F.  Taylor,' 306 
Quail  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

♦No.  960  —  Farm  of  144  acres;  lo- 
cated 1%  miles  from  West  Berne;  6 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Schoharie; 
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1  mile  from  school;  2^  milea  from 
churchee;  near  butter  factory.  Good  soil. 
Acrea  in  timber,  25;  acres  tillable,  90. 
Fruit,  young  orcliard,  200  trees.  Fences, 
wire  and  board,  good.  House,  18  rooma, 
good.  Outbuildings,  good.  Good  water  at 
house  and  barn.  Best  adapted  to  alfalfa, 
corn,  oats,  wheat  and  potatoes.  Price, 
«5,50O.  Terms,  *2,5(M1  down,  balance 
easy.  Address  Chae.  Maun,  agent,  Mid- 
dleburg,  N.  Y. 

No.  fl61  —  Farm  of  100  acres-,  located 
2Vi  miles  from  Galhipville  P.  O.;  6  miles 
from   railway   station   at  Schoharie;    ^ 


mile  from  school;  2%  miles  from  butt« 
factory  and  Protestant  churches.  Higl 
ways,  somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Surfat 
of  farm,  mostly  level,  t^oil,  clay.  Acn 
in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  8 
in  timber,  15,  hemlock,  pine  and  oal 
Acres  tillable,  80.  Fruit,  plums,  apple 
and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  Ty< 
barley,  hops  and  corn.  Fences,  wire,  poc 
condition.  House  tn  fair  condition.  Ou' 
buildings,  barn,  needs  repairing;  ehedi 
hog  pen  and  hop  house.  Watered  by  we 
and  springs.  Occupied  bv  tenant.  Frio 
$1,800.  Terms,  cash.  Ad'dreas  Mra.  Mgi 
gan  Taggart,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


SCHUYLER  COUNTY 

,  J35  Bouare  miles.     I 

Annual  n  . 

The  county  is  situated  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  state.  Tlie  lower  part  c 
Seneca  Lake  extends  into  this  county.  The  surface  is  undulated  with  gentle  mclini 
tion  from  each  side  to  Seneca  Lake  and  Kayuta  Creek.  Springs  abound  in  ever 
section  of  the  county,  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  which  finds  i1 
way  to  the  lake  through  deep  ravines  wiiich  occur  on  either  side  along  the  sbori 
Near  the  lake  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  sandy  and  gravelly  loam  predominating,  whil 
clay  loam  prevails  in  the  rest  of  the  county.  Natural  gas  is  found  in  large  quantitie 
In  this  county  are  located  the  largest  salt  producing  plants  in  the  world.  The  leat 
ing  crops  are  reported  at  follows;  Corn,  134,500  buahels;  oats,  291,237  bushela 
wheat,  83,906  bushels;  barley,  30,269  bushels;  rye,  28,024  bushels;  dry  beans,  15,23 
bushels;  potatoes,  36.'j.8].'i  buahels;  hav  and  forage,  44,344  tons.  The  total  value  t 
all  farm  property  is  $9,2B3,801,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  over  the  census  of  1901 
Domestic  animal's  reported  are  dairy  cows,  5.045;  horses,  5,392;  swine,  5,401 ;  shee| 
22,982;  poultry,  88,114;  total  production  of  milk,  3,222.190  gallons,  which  with  th 
products  of  5  milk  stations  and  factories  sold  for  $174,342. 

The  county  is   intersected  by  the  Northern  Central,  a  part  of  the  Pennsytvani 

Sstem  and  branches  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  New  York  Central  railroads.  I 
is  county  is  located  tlie  famous  Watkins  Glen  State  Park,  which  is  visited  h 
thousands  of  people  annually,  because  of  its  wonderful  beauty  and  attractit 
features.  There  are  105  dintrict  schools  in  the  county  and  Cook  Academy,  one  < 
the  famous  preparatory  schools  of  the  state,  is  located  near  VVatliins.  The  count 
has  673  miles  of  improved  highway  and  10  miles  of  state  and  county  roads.  Mot 
of  the  products  of  the  county  are  sold  in  local  markets,  but  ButTalo,  New  Yorl 
and  Philadelphia  furnish  unlimited  markets  for  the  pro<lucts  of  the  county.  Schu] 
ler  county  ties  in  the  fruit  belt  of  the  state,  where  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  give 
to  the  cultivation  of  applea,  pears,  peaches,  grapes  and  small  fruits. 

tillable,  35.  Fruit,  apples  and  pean 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  buckwhes 
and  wheat.  Fejices  in  poor  conditioi 
House,  9  rooms,  fair  condition.  Oul 
buildings;  barn,  30n40;  wagon  house  an 
cow  stables,  60x22.  Watered,  house  an 
barn  by  well,  fields  by  springs.  Occupie 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advance 
age  and  poor  health  of  owner.  This  fan 
is  located  7  miles  from  Seneca  Lake  o 
ci  main  road.  Price,  $2,000.  Terms.  ^ 
down,  balance  can  run  for  10  years.  Ac 
dress  Arthur  S.  Brown,  Alpine,  N.  Y 
R.  D.  1. 


Population  1,222 
Ko.  962  —  Farm  of  S3  acres;  2  mtles 
from  Alpine  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1,  and  2  miles 
from  railwav  station  at  Alpine,  on  line 
of  L.  V.  E.'R.;  ^^  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  churches;  1  mile  from  milk 
station.  Located  on  State  road.  Nearest 
city,  Elmira,  population  about  40,000,  IS 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  nearly  level.  Soil, 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  natural 
pasture,  20;  in  timber,  3,  bemtock;  acres 
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No.  063 — Farm  of  IIQ  acres;  4^ 
miles  from  Alpine  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2 ;  5  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Odessa,  on  line 
of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  churches;  5  mi^es  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Ithaca,  population  alK)ut  15,000,  11  miles 
distant,  reached  hy  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  level  and  rolling.  Soil,  gravel  and 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural 
pasture,  19;  in  timber,  30,  hemlock, 
chestnut  and  hardwood;  acres  tillable, 
80.  Fruit,  60  apple,  4  pear  and  3  plum 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  buckwheat,  oats, 
barley  and  wheat.  Fences,  mostly  stump 
and  rail,  good  condition.  House,  6  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  bam, 
32x44,  gambrel  roof,  good  condition,  shed 
attached,  24x50,  gambrel  roof;  horse  and 
carriage  bam,  32x44,  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  well,  barn  by  running 
water,  fields  by  stream.  A  small  lake  is 
1%  miles  from  farm.  Occupied  by  ten- 
ant. Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants  to 
retire.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  %  down. 
Address  Lewis  W.  Erway,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

No.  964  —  Farm  of  110  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Alpine  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  3, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Lehigh 
Valley  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  1% 
miles  from  milk  station  and  Methodist 
church.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  cities, 
Ithaca  and  Elmira,  14  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
generally  level,  sloping  slightly  to  the 
south.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40 ;  in  timber,  8,  hemlock,  chest- 
nut, pine  and  oak.  Acres  tillable,  102. 
Fruit,  apples,  plums  and  pears.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  buckwheat,  oats, 
corn  and  clover.  Fences,  rail  and  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  10  rooms,  2  stories, 
newly  painted,  first-class  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  36x72,  with  basement; 
shed,  28x40^  good  hen,  hog  and  corn 
house,  all  in  good  condition.  Watered  by 
well  and  springs.  Occupied  by  owners. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an  estate. 
Price,  $2,600.  Terms,  %  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  Lyman  King,  Al- 
pine, N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  DIX 

PopalatioD  3.625 

No.  965  —  Farm  of  70  acres;  6  miles 
from  Watkins  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3;  4  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Beaver  Dams, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  ^^  mile  from 
school,  churches  and  grange  hall;  4  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Elmira,  population  about 


40,000,  15  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway  and  rail;  village  of  Watkins  5 
miles  distant.  Surface,  rolling  and  level. 
Altitude,  about  1,200  feet.  Soil,  black 
and  gray  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  15; 
in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  5,  ma^ 
pie  and  hemlock;  acres  tillable,  40. 
Fruit,  25  peach,  12  pear,  5  quince,  25 
plum,  80  apple  trees,  grapes  and  100 
strawberry  plants.  Best  adapted  to  com, 
oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  buckwheat,  rye, 
etc.  This  is  a  good  farm  for  the  raising 
of  fruit,  especially  cherries,  as  it  is  shel- 
tered from  the  north  winds.  Fences, 
road  and  line  fences,  American  wire. 
House,  large,  well  built,  excellent  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  barn,  70x40,  gam- 
brel roof,  in  excellent  condition,  except 
roof.  Watered,  2  springs  piped  to  house 
and  barn.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  a  widow  and  cannot 
attend  to  farm.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  % 
cash,  balance  on  bond  and  mortgage. 
Owner  will  rent.  Address  Mrs.  Jennie 
M.  Lockwood,  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3. 

No.  966  —  Farm  of  122  acres ;  located 
6  miles  from  Watkins  P.  O.,  R.  D.  4; 
^  mile  from  railway  station  at  Wentz, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  churches,  cream- 
ery ;  wagon  going  to  Dundee  passes  farm. 
Highways,  hilly  but  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling  and  level.  Altitude,  1,300 
feet.  Soil,  loam  and  gravel.  Acres  in 
meadow,  55;  in  natural  pasture,  6;  in 
timber,  22,  pine  and  hemlock.  Acres  till- 
able, 95.  Fruit,  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to  po- 
tatoes, hay,  wheat,  sheep  and  general 
farming.  Fences,  woven  wire,  all  built 
within  last  5  years.  House,  6  rooms, 
summer  kitchen  and  wood  house,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn  built  in 
1910,  64x36,  basement;  hen  house  and 
pig  pen  built  in  1908.  Watered  by  well 
and  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  in  other  business. 
Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  cash  preferred. 
Address  Bert  R.  Wixson,  Central  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Room  300,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TOWN   or   HECTOB 
Population  3,514 

No.  967  —  Farm  of  65  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Burdett  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1 ;  4 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Burdett, 
on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  church,  butter  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Watkins,  7  miles 
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distant,  reached  hy  highwa;.  Surface  of 
farm,  level  and  rolling.  Altitude,  1,100 
feet.  Soil,  gravelly.  Acres  in  meadow, 
ZO;  in  natural  pasture,  5;  in  timber,  15, 
chestnut  and  uak.  Acres  tillable,  60. 
Fruit,  apples,  about  20  trees.  Fences, 
wire  and  rail,  fair  condition.  Houae 
good  Bize  and  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings; main  barn,  32x44,  nearly 
new;  Bliop  and  hen  house,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Watered,  house  by  well,  barn  by 
creek,  fields  by  springB.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason-  for  selling,  owner  wants 
larger  farm.  Price,  42,500.  TermB,  $1,- 
800  down,  balance  on  long  time.  Address 
Andrew  Coon,  Burdett,  X.  Y.,  R.  D.  1, 

No.  988  —  I'^rm  of  65  acres;  located 
I  mile  from  post  office;  5  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Burdett,  on  line  of 
L.  V.  R.  R. ;  I  mile  from  school  and 
Methodist  church ;  3  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways  in  fair  condition.  Alti- 
tude, 1.000  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  natural  pasture, 
10;  in  timber,  10,  chestnut  and  oak. 
Acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit,  25  apple,  2  pear 
trees  and  some  cherries.  Best  adapted 
to  oats,  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  beans  and 
buckwheat.  Fences,  rail  and  stump,  poor 
condition.  House,  10  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  barn,  30.t40,  with 
straw  shed  attached;  barn  with  base- 
ment, good  condition.  Watered,  house  by 
well,  barn  by  spring,  delds  by  spring. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price,  Sl,500.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Le- 
roy  Welch,  Burdett,  N.  Y. 

No.  060  —  Farm  of  85  acres;  located 
3  mites  from  Bennettsburg  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
2,  from  Burdett;  4  miles  from  railwav 
station  at  Burdett.  on  line  of  Lehigh 
Valley  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2>4 
miles  from  Methodist  church;  3  miles 
from  Baptist  church ;  12  miles  from 
butter  factory;  4  miles  from-milk  sta- 
tion; 2V2  miles  from  milk  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  generally  good,  some- 
what hilly.  Nearest  large  village,  Wat- 
kins,  7  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  level  and  rolling. 
Altitude,  1,700  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  45;  in  natural  pasture,  10; 
in  timber,  15,  nearly  all  hardwood, 
young.  Acres  tillable.  1.5.  Fruit,  apples 
and  cherries.  Rent  adapted  to  potatoes 
and  all  spring  crops.  Fences,  tine  fences 
good,  pasture  enclnscd  by  new  wire 
fence.  Old  house,  in  poor  condition. 
Barn,  32x40,  fair  condition,  and  straw 
shed,     18x32.     Watered    by    well    and 


springs.  Unoccupied.  Price,  (2,00( 
Terms,  $1,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgagi 
Addreaa  Iiina  B.  Robinson,  Burdetl 
N.  V. 

No.  070  — Farm  of  60  acres;  locBte< 
1^  mile  from  Hector  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1; 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Hector,  01 
line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  J^  mile  from  school 
3  miles  from  milk  station;  I^  mile 
from  Presbyterian  church ;  3  miles  fror 
Methodist  church.  Higiiways,  good 
Nearest  large  village,  Watkins.  7  mile 
distant,  readied  by  highway.  Surface  o 
farm,  sloping.  Altitude,  about  900  feet 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10 
in  natural  pasture,  4 ;  in  timber,  6,  oak 
hickory  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  54 
Fruit,  3,000  peach  trees,  70  plum  trees 
125  cherry  trees,  20  apple  trees,  10  pea 
trees,  and  15  acres  of  grapes.  Bes 
adapted  to  fruit,  corn,  wheat,  oats  am 
bay.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  fair  condi 
tion.  Large  brick  house,  11  rooms,  gooi 
condition.  Outbuildings;  barn,  32x00 
good  condition;  hen  house,  fruit  house 
wood  house,  ice  bouse  and  garage.  Wa 
tered,  house  by  well  and  cistern,  barn  b] 
running  water,  fields  by  springs.  Thii 
farm  borders  on  Seneca  Lake  for  abou 
40  rods.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  foi 
selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire  from  busi 
nesB.  For  price  and  terms,  address  Eu 
gene  Erway,  Hector,  N.  Y. 

No.  071  — Farm  of  40  acres;  locatei 
IVj  miles  from  Hector  P.  O.,  R,  D.  1 ;  1 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Hector,  01 
line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school: 
IMi  miles  from  Methodist  church;  3  milei 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good 
Nearest  large  village,  Watkins,  7  milei 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface  o 
farm,  sloping.  Altitude,  about  900  feet 
Soil,  elay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  10 
in  timber,  1,  oak  and  hickory.  Acres  till 
able,  39.  Fruit,  !,D00  peach,  S  pear,  4 
apple  and  6  cherry  trees,  also  3  acres  0I 
grapes.  Best  adapted  to  fruit,  wheat 
corn,  oats  and  hay.  Fences,  wire,  fail 
condition.  Large  frame  house,  good  con 
ditiun.  Outbuildings;  small  barn,  in  pool 
condition  and  hen  house.  Watered  bj 
well  and  spring.  Occupied  by  tenant 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  retin 
from  business.  For  price  and  terms,  ad 
dress  Eugene  Erway,  Hector,  N.  Y. 


Papula U an  l.SOS 

No.  972  — Farm  of  32  acres;  H^  milei 

froia  Montour  Falls  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1,  anc 
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railroad  station,  on  line  of  the  Penn. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  1^  miles 
from  Protestant  churches  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  village, 
Montour  Falls,  popiilation  1,200,  IV^ 
miles  distant,  by  highway  and  trolley. 
Surface,  ^  level  and  ^/^  rolling;  excel- 
lent locality  for  fruit  growing  and  poul- 
try raising.  Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres 
tillable,  32.  Fruit,  6  cherry,  8  pear,  40 
apple  trees,  all  standard  varieties.  J^nd 
adapted  to  all  crops.  Fences,  mostly 
wire.  Seven-room  house.  Barn,  30x40. 
House  and  barn  watered  from  well,  fields 
by  springs.  Seneca  Lake  is  4  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  macadam  road  and  trol- 
ley. Montour  Falls,  near  this  farm,  is  a 
thriving  manufacturing  town,  with  a 
manufactories,  high  schools  and  acad- 
emy. Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  2  other  farms.  Price, 
$1,800.  Terms,  $1,000  down,  mortgage 
for  balance.  Address  Chas.  L.  Doolittle, 
Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

No.  973 — Farm  of  about  14  acres;  % 
mile  from  Montour  Falls  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1 ; 
%  mile  from  railway  station  at  Mon- 
tour Falls,  on  line  of  N.  C.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school  and  churches.  High- 
ways, somewhat  hilly  but  good.  Near- 
est large  villages,  Montour  Falls  and 
VVatkins,  population  1,200  and  3,000  re- 
spectively. Watkins  3  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  about  200 
feet.  Soil,  clay  and  sandy  loam.  Acres 
in  timber,  2,  pine,  chestnut  and  poplar; 
acres  tillable,  12.  Fruit,  cherries,  pears 
and  apples,  about  30  trees.  House,  11 
rooms,  good  condition.  Barn,  30x40, 
good  condition.  Watered,  house  by  run- 
ning spring.  Reason  for  selling,  poor 
health  of  owner.  Price,  $1,900.  Terms, 
$700  down,  balance  to  suit  purchaser. 
Address  Cornelia  E.  L.  Bausch,  105  W. 
Gray  street,  Elraira,  N.  Y. 

No.  974  —  Farm  of  105  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Montour  Falls  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Northern  Cen- 
tral R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches.  Highways,  somewhat 
hilly  but  good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  sand  and  gravel.  Acres  in  meadow, 
14;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber, 
35,  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  pine,  chestnut, 
basswood,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  70.  Fruit, 
apples,     peaches,     plums     and     grapes. 


Fefnces,  wire  and  rail,  poor  condition. 
House,  24x32;  w4ng,  15x24,  2  stories,  11 
rooms.  Outbuildings:  a  good  barn,  42z 
48;  chicken  coop,  etc.  Watered,  house 
by  well,  barns  by  creek,  fields  by 
springs.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  lives 
too  far  away  to  look  after  farm.  Price, 
$3,500.  Terms,  $1,000,  remainder  on 
mortgage  at  5%  int.  Address  Joseph  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  506  Baldwin  street,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent  for  cash  or  on 
shares. 

No.  975  —  Farm  of  80  acres ;  located  1 
mile  from  P.  O.  and  1  mile  from  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Northern  Central  R. 
R.;  1  mile  from  school;  IV^  miles  from 
churches  and  milk  station;  ^4  mile  from 
butter  factory.  Highways  a  little  roll- 
ing. Surface  of  farm,  comparatively 
level.  Soil,  gravelly.  Acres  tillable,  70. 
Fruit,  cherries,  plums,  pears.  Best 
adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat, 
corn  and  beans.  Fences,  mostly  wire, 
fair  condition.  House,  2  stories,  9  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  corn 
house,  14x25;  barn,  30x50,  good  condi- 
tion, and  2  sheds  in  fair  condition.  Wa- 
tered, house  and  barn  by  well,  fields  by 
springs.  House  unoccupied.  Price,  $4,- 
500.  Terms,  $2,000  down,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  69^,  Address  Mrs.  Alice 
Drake,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

TOWN  OF  TYRONE 
Population  1,285 

*  No.  976  —  Farm  of  84  acres ;  located 
7  miles  from  Dundee  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  Mi 
mile  from  school;  P/^  miles  from  Baptist 
church;  7  miles  from  butter  factory  and 
milk  station.  Nearest  large  village,  Wat- 
kins,  11  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
about  1,500  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  5;  in  timber,  10;  heavy  second 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  84.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples, pear  and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to 
rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  corn.  Fences, 
line  fences  in  fair  condition,  no  inside 
fences.  House,  10  rooms,  poor  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  barn,  30x40,  on 
basement;  wagon  and  horse  barn,  30x40, 
new  roofs.  Watered  by  well  and  spring. 
Unoccupied.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close 
an  estate.  Price,  $2,400.  Terms,  1/2  ©ash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  Address  C.  C. 
Harvey,  agent,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


*  Indlcatea  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 


-House  os  Farm  No.  070,  Town  of  Hector, 
ScHLVLER  County. 


Fig.  148. — House  on  Fabu  No,  971,  Tows  of  Hectok, 
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SENECA  COUNTY 

Area,  346  square  mileB,     Population,  26,972,     Annual  precipitation,  39^5  incbea 

Annual  mean  temperature,  49.1°.     Number  of  farms,  2,085.    Countj  seat.  Waterloo 

This  countjr  lies  Id  the  central  part  of  the  state  between  Seneca  and  Cayugi 

'Lakee. 

The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  undulating  and  elevated.  In  the  uortheni 
part  the  surface  is  level  with  the  fertile  eendy  loam  found  in  all  sections  of  till 
"  great  level."  The  surface  rise  toward  the  south  in  gentle  rolls  to  an  clevatloi 
of  about  800  feet  in  the  extreme  southern  part.  In  the  central  portion  of  th( 
county  is  found  a,  dark  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  nhile  in  the  southern  part  clay  loan 
predominates.  Gvpsum  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  countv.  The  crop  reporti 
show  corn,  334,218  bushels;  potatoes,  200,310  bushels;  oats.  649,000  bushels;  wheat 
331,S22  bushels;  buckwheat,  117.402  bushels;  barley,  55,.'>T4  bushels;  dry  beans 
23,589  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  69,724  tons.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  property 
is  ¥14,589,014,  being  an  increase  of  32  per  cent,  over  1000.  Domestic  animali 
reported:  Dairy  cows,  7,429;  horses.  7,879;  swine,  9,832;  sheep,  15,304;  poultry 
128.791;  production  of  milk.  3.807.!>15  gallons  valued  at  *224,120. 

The  N.  V.  C.  &.  H.  R.  R.  and  two  branches  of  the  Leliigh  Valley  railroad  inter- 
sect the  county.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  an  electric  line  passes  througli 
Seneca  Falls.  The  VVillard  Insane  Asvlum  with  lar^  and  costly  buildings  ii 
located  at  Ovid.  Flour  mills,  malt  houses  and  distillericB  are  located  at  Waterloo 
The  system  of  education  is  of  the  same  high  character  demanded  by  the  state  and 
the  needs  of  the  rural  sections  are  fully  met  by  91  district  schools  conveniently 
located.  The  county  has  31  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  413  miles  ol 
improved  highways.  The  agricultural  organizations  consist  of  one  Pomona  grange. 
11  subordinate  granges,  county  agricultural  society  and  county  beekeepers  society. 
Seneca  county  is  famed  like  many  otlier  of  New  Yjirk  counties  fur  the  beauty  of  iti 
scenery. 

tion.  Highways  in  good  condition.  Tfaie 
farm  is  10  miles  from  Trumansburg  and 
ID  miles  from  Ithaos,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level  and 
B  loping.  Soil,  rich  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  13;  in 
timber,  3.  Acres  tillable,  TO.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples, plums,  cherries,  peaches,  pears, 
grapes,  red  raspberries  and  strawberries. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  potatoes, 
beans,  hay,  etc.  Fpnees,  mostly  woven 
wire,  some  board,  good  condition.  House, 
16  rooms,  excellent  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, hay  and  horse  barn,  T0k3O;  cow 
barn  and  shed.  40x45;  wagon  house.  30x 
24;  corn  and  hen  house.  18x24:  hog 
house,  13x16,  all  in  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered hv  wells.  This  farm  is  1  mile  from 
Cavuga  Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price. 
«8,800.  Terms,  *3,200  down,  balance  on 
mortgage  at  5'7r.  Address  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Stoughton.  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Town    OF 

Popalatio: 
>.  877  —  Farm  of  100 


,947 


m  miles  from  Interlaken  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  14 
mile  from  school;  1^  miles  from  butter 
factory,  milk  station,  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches.  Highways,  good.  Neai- 
est  city,  Ithaca,  17  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  dark.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture.  8;  in 
timber,  6,  hard  maple.  Acres  tillable.  75, 
Fruit,  young  orchard  of  about  5  acres. 
Adapted  to  all  crops  grown  in  this  cli- 
nwte.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  10  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, good  sise  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. Watered  by  well  and  spring.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  tor  selling. 
death  of  owner's  wife.  Price,  $145  per 
acre.  Address  John  C.  Bills,  Interlaken, 
N.  y. 


Popuiatian  3,356 
No.  978  —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located  1 
mile  from  Interlaken  P.  O..  R.  D.  1.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R. ; 
H  mile  from  school ;  from  1  to  2  miles 
from  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches; 
1  mile  from  butter  faetorf  and  milk  sta- 


TOWN  OF  BESECA  TJlLLB 
TopulsMon  T,40T 
No.  97814  — Farm  of  180  acres;  S 
miles  from-Seneca  Falls  P.  0.;  2  mites 
from  railway  station  at  Seneca  Falls;  2 
miles  from  school.  7  churches  of  all  de- 
nominations and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good ;  new  Ktate  road  to  be  built.  Near- 
est large  village,   Seneca  Falls,  popula- 
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tion  7,000,  2  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level,  slightly 
rolling.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in 
timber,  18,  elm,  maple  and  ash,  very 
little  large  timber;  acres  tillable,  135. 
Fruit,  40  apple  and  5  pear  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain  and  hay. 
Fences,  about  440  rods  of  smooth  wire, 
balance,  barbed  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  old-fashioned  farm  house,  14 
rooms,  used  for  two  families.  Barn,  40x 
40;  cow  barn,  18x40;  farm  shop;  foun- 
dation built  for  barn,  36x64.  Watered, 
house  and  barn  by  well,  fields  by  springs 
and  brook;  3  miles  from  Cayuga  Lake; 
2  miles  from  Seneca  river.  A  good  dairy 
farm.  Sand  and  gravel  bank  on  farm. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wishes  to  move*  to  city.  Price,  $60 
per  acre.  Terms,  $1,000  down.  Address 
Lillian  R.  Arnold,  43  Clinton  street, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  WATERLOO 

Population  4,429 

•  No.  979  —  Farm  of  168  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Waterloo  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R. 
R.;  1  mile  from  school,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches.  Highways  in  good 
condition.  Surface  of  farm,  slightly  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  about  400  feet.  Soil, 
sandy  and  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
30;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber, 
10,  little  value.  Acres  tillable,  150. 
Fruit,  old  apple  orchard  of  about  15 
trees,  young  apple  orchard  of  about  40 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  vegetables,  oats, 
rye,  corn,  etc.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  part 
good,  some  new,  some  old.  House,  8 
rooms,  furnace  and  gas,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  horse  and  grain  barn,  32x 
60;  cow  shed,  24x40;  tool  shed,  20x48; 
hennery,  10x24,  good  condition.  Watered 
by  well  and  creek.  Seneca  river  a  few 
rods  from  farm.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason    for    selling,    owner    a    widow. 


Price,  $70  per  acre.  Terms,  cash  or  part 
cash.  Address  E.  W.  Dowden,  agent, 
Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  980  —  Farm  of  164  acres;  lo- 
cated 2^^  miles  from  Waterloo  P.  O.,  R. 
D.  5,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N. 
Y.  C.  R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school;  2% 
miles  from  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  slightly  sloping.  Altitude,  450 
feet.  Soil,  dark  loam  and  black  muck. 
Acres  in  meadow,  80;  in  timber,  25,  ma- 
ple and  elm.  Acres  tillable,  130.  Fruit, 
apples  and  pears.  Adapted  to  all  crops 
grown  in  this  climate.  Fences,  mostly 
wire,  part  good  and  part  in  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  10  rooms,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  grain  and  hay  barn,  35x60, 
new;  also  sheep  barn,  hog  house,  hen 
house,  cow  shed,  horse  barn  and  carriage 
house.  W^atered  by  well.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Price,  $12,000.  Terms,  mostly 
cash.  Address  E.  W.  Dowden,  agent, 
Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

*  No.  981  —  Farm  of  114  acres,  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Waterloo  P.  O.,  R. 
D.  4,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N. 
Y.  C.  &  L.  V.  Railwavs;  2  miles  from 
school,  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches. 
Highways  in  good  condition.  Surface  of 
farm,  gently  sloping.  Altitude,  450  feet. 
Soil,  loam,  part  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in 
timber,  15,  chestnut,  maple,  etc.  Acres 
tillable,  90.  Fruit,  apples,  peaches  and 
pears.  Adapted  to  any  crops  grown  in 
this  climate.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  good 
condition.  Brick  house,  .11  rooms,  ex- 
cellent condition.  Outbuildings,  grain 
barn,  30x40;  hay  barn,  30x40;  horse 
barn,  20x34,  new;  cow  shed,  20x40;  hog 
and  hen  house,  18x36;  new  tool  shed, 
20x60.  Watered  by  w^ell  and  spring.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  another  farm.  Price,  $90  per 
acre.  Terms,  cash  or  part  cash.  Ad- 
dress E.  W.  Dowden,  agent,  Waterloo, 
N.  Y. 


STEUBEN    COUNTY 

Area,  1,490  square  miles.  Population,  83,363.  Annual  precipitation,  34.97  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  49.1°.    Number  of  farms,  7,363.    County  seat,  Bath. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  bordering  on 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  drained  by  the  Canisteo,  Conhoeton  and  Tioga  Rivers,  which 
unite  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county  and  form  the  Chemung  River.  Cayuga 
Lake  forms  part  of  its  northeast  boundary. 

The  surface  is  an  undulating  table  land  diversified  with  broad  irregular  hills  and 
deep  valleys.     A  chain  of  low  hills  extends  on  both   sides  of  the  valleys  of  the 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 


Faems  foe  Sale  —  Stepbi 


Conhocton  And  Caniateo  Rivers  and  extends  acrosH  the  county  from  the  northei 

■  to  the  southwest.  Between  these  elevations  is  a.  wide  fertile  valley.  The  soil 
the  uplands  is  a  deep  gravelly  loam,  while  clay  loam  is  found  in  tlie  valleys  and 
the  eastern  half  of  the  county  with  a  subsoil  of  clay  and  lime.  In  the  southei 
comer  a  black  loam  soil  is  found  in  the  valleys.  \\'oodlands  of  oak,  ash,  pi 
sugar  maple,  beueh,  chestnut  and  other  trees  cover  nearly  one.third  of  the  ent 
area.  Excellent  building  stone  is  found  in  the  Devonian  sandstone  outcroppin 
The  county  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  honey,  second  in  buckwheat  and  foui 
in  sugar.  Some  of  the  principal  crops  are  corn,  229,4U  bushels;  oats,  1,216,1 
bushels;  wheat,  168.160  bushels;  buckwheat,  341,264  bushels;  rye,  71.102  bushe 
potatoes,  3,279,953  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  189,482  tons.  The  value  of  all  fa 
property  ia  $37,369,643,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent,  since  IBOO.  Tlie  general  advai 
in  price  of  New  York  State  farms  Is  just  beginning  to  reach  this  county'  and  1 
next  ten  years  will  undoubtedjy  mark  a  very  decided  increase.  Domestic  anim. 
are  reported  as  dairy  cows,  37500;  horses,  20,506;  swine,  17,740;  sheep,  53,1( 
poultry,  206,172;  production  of  milk,  18,430,783  gallons;  this  included  with  1 
products  of  42  milk  stations  and  factories  in  the  county  sold  for  $1,325,568. 

There  are  45  miles  of  state  and  county  roa<ls  and  2,BU2  miles  of  graded  a 
improved  roads,  and  369  district  schools  with  many  standard  hi|;h  schools  provide  1 
means  of  education  /or  the  farmers'  children.  Several  trunk  lines  intersect  i 
county  making  the  transportation  facilities  excellent  and  ample.  The  New  Y< 
State' Soldiers'  Home  is  located  at  Bath.  Corning,  known  as  the  Crystal  City,  is  t 
site  of  extensive  glass  works.  Hornell  is  a  leading  railroad  town  where  ma 
important  manufactories  are  located.  There  are  38  agricultural  societies  in  1 
county  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer. 

Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  plums.  Bi 
adapted  to  hay,  grain  and  potato 
Fences  in  fair  condition.  House  in  p( 
condition.  Bsrn,  32x44,  fair  conditl 
Watered  by  well  and  springs.  Price,  ( 
000.  Terms,  easy.  Address  W.  A.  Ba 
lett,  Addison,  K.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  BATH 
Population  S.S64 
No.  984  —  Farm  of  ilVi  acres;  ; 
miles  from  Bath  P.  O.;  S'A  miles  fn 
Bath  railway  station;  f^  miles  fri 
Savona  railway  station;  %  mile  fn 
school.  Soil,  yellow  loam  and  gra 
soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  20 ;  acres  p 
ture,  7  :  acres  timber,  51,^.  House,  12x 
with  wing,  8x12,  not  in  very  good  ci 
dition.  Barn  and  addition,  2O\30,  w 
shed  and  stable.  Watered  by  spring  a 
cistern.  Timber  land  comprises  a  fl 
thrifty  grove  of  voung  white  or  ec 
pine;  also  from  s'.OOO  to  S.OOO  feet 
large  sawing  pine.  Fences,  pole  and  n 
in  poor  condition.  Price,  *850.  Terr 
Vt  down,  balance  to  suit  piircbas 
Owner  will  rent  with  :,ption  to  bi 
Name  and  address  of  owner,  John 
Bowlby,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


Population  2.S0S 
'No.  982  —  Farm  of  49]^  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Addison  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Erie  and  B. 
Il  3.  Railways;  2  miles  from  school, 
milk  station.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches;  3  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Soil,  sandy, 
sub-soil.  Acres  in  meaJow,  2ft;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  10;  in  timber,  19,  pine,  oak 
and  chestnut.  Acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit, 
apples  and  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to 
hay.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  good  condi- 
tion. New  house,  2  stories,  8  rooms. 
Barn,  32x44,  built  in  1910.  Watered  by 
springs.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $2,200.  Terms, 
25%  down.  Address  W.  A.  Bartlett, 
agent,  Addison,  N.  Y. 

•  No.  9R.1  —  Farm  of  50  acres ;  located 
3%  miles  from  Addison  P.  O.,  H.  D.  1 ; 
314  miles  from  railwav  station  at  Addi- 
son, on  line  of  Erie  &'B.  A  S.  R.  R.;  i^ 
mile  from  school ;  3Vj  miles  from 
milk  station.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches;  2  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  fariti, 
slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  1.200  feet. 
Soil,  clay.  Acres  in  meadow.  25 ;  in  nat- 
ural   pasture,    20.      Acres    tillable,    45. 


*  Indlrates  rann  la  i: 


No.  985  — Farm  of  00  acres;  local 
5  miles  from  Kanona  P.  0.  and  railw 
station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  \V.  and  E 

il  estate  dealer. 


100 


Department  of  Ageicultuee 


R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school ;  5  miles  from 
Protestant  churches;  7  miles  from 
churches  of  all  denominations;  IV2  miles 
from  cheese  factory;  5  miles  from  milk 
station.  Nearest  large  viHage,  Bath,  6 
miles  distant,  reach  by  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  mostly  rolling,  part  level. 
Altitude,  1,300  feet.  Acres  in  meadow, 
15;  in  natural  pasture,  30.  Acres  till- 
able, 80.  Best  adapted  to  wheat,  pota- 
toes and  oats.  Fences,  line  fences  wire. 
No  house.  Outbuildings,  barn,  30x40, 
fair  condition.  Campbell  creek  runs 
through  farm.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  lives  too  far  away 
to  attend  to  farm.  Price,  $1,200.  Terms, 
$300  down,  balance  $50  per  year.  Ad- 
dress James  McCall,  Bath,  N.*Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

No.  986  —  Farm  of  117  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Bath  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Erie  &  H.  L.  &  W. 
Railways;  1  mile  from  school  and  milk 
station;  4  miles  from  butter  factory. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  3 
miles  from  cheese  factory.  Highways, 
about  .1%  miles  hilly,  remainder  State 
road.  Surface  of  farm,  30  acres  hilly,  85 
acres  level.  Altitude,  about  1,600  feet. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  65; 
in  natural  pasture,  15;  in  timber,  20, 
young.  Acres  tillable,  85.  Fruit,  apples 
and  grapes.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
beans,  hay  and  grains.  Fences,  wire  and 
stump,  in  good  condition.  House,  7 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  40x72,  with  basement,  good  con- 
dition. Watered  by  well  and  spring. 
Occupied  by  owners.  Reason  for  selling, 
other  business.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms, 
$500  down,  remainder  on  time.  Address 
E.  H.  Dudley  &  Co.,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

No.  987  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
2%  miles  from  Bath  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W. 
and  Erie  Railways;  1/20  of  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  milk  station,  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  churches;  3^/^  miles 
from  butter  factory;  4  miles  from  cheese 
factory.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  level.  Altitude,  1.000  feet.  Soil, 
loam,  gravel  and  muck.  Acres  in 
meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  40;  in 
timber,  7,  hemlock,  pine,  chestnut,  etc. 
Acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  corn, 
tobacco  and  garden  crops.    House,  20x26, 


with  wing,  18x24,  and  wing,  10x12,  con- 
crete porch,  new;  also  tenant  house.' 
Outbuildings,  barn,  30x62;  barn,  20x44; 
barn,  14x20;  silo,  concrete  stable,  26x34, 
new;  barn,  38x70.  Watered  by  well, 
windmill  and  two  trout  streams.  Occu- 
pied by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  in  other  business  and  cannot  at- 
tend to  farm.  Price,  $13,750.  Terms, 
^  cash,  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  Helene  Bowlby,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  BBADFOBD 
*        Population   613 

•  No.  988 — Farm  of  103  acres;  located 
3%  miles  from  Bradford  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
7  miles  from  railway  station  at  Savona, 
on  line  of  D.,  L.  W.  and  Erie  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school;  3^  miles  from  Prot- 
estant churches;  7  miles  from  milk  con- 
densing plant,  cream  wagon  passes  door. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city.  Corning, 
16  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural 
pasture,  40;  in  timber,  12,  hard  wood. 
Acres  tillable,  85.  Best  adapted  to  oats, 
buckwheat,  rye  and  potatoes.  Fences 
in  fair  condition.  House,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  barn  in  fair  con- 
dition, 2  sheds.  Watered,  house  and 
barn  by  well;  fields,  by  springs.  Unoc- 
cupied. Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner  who  lives  too  far  away  to 
attend  to  place.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms, 
14  down.  Address  H.  P.  Zimmerman, 
agent,  Savona,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

♦No.  989  —  Farm  of  160  acres;  lo- 
cated %  mile  from  Bradford  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1 ;  9  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Savona,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  and  Erie 
R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school  and  Prot- 
estant churches ;  9  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 2V2  miles  from  cheese  factory. 
Highways,  good.  State  road  expected 
next  year.  Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil, 
gravel  and  muck.  Acres  in  meadow,  60; 
in  natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber,  30. 
Acres  tillable,  125.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and 
buckwheat.  Fences,  stump.  House,  18 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings  in 
fair  condition.  Watered  bv  well  and 
springs.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an 
estate.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  cash. 
Address  Anna  M.  Zimmerman,  agent, 
Bradford,  N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 


Farms  por  Sale  —  Steuben  Couhty 


TOWN   OF   CAUEBOK 

Population  1,006 
*Ko.  990  —  Farm  of  140  acres;  6  milea 
from  Cameron  Mills  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school ,  churches  and  cheese 
factory.  Highways,  somewhat  hilly. 
Nearest  city,  Hornell,  18  miles  distant; 
Corning,  20  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail.  Surface,  hilly.  Soil,  good.  .Acres 
in  meadow,  45;  in  natural  pasture,  20; 
in  timber,  20,  roaple  and  beech ;  acres 
tillable,  100;  50  apple  trees  and  5  cherry 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  oats,  pota- 
toes, corn,  dairying  and  sheep  raising. 
Fences,  board  and  wire,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Large  house,  painted  white,  well 
built,  needs  slight  repairs  to  porch. 
One  large  barn,  2  sheds  and  straw  house 
attached;  dry  yard,  east  exposure; 
horse  and  wagon  barn ;  horse  and  cow 
barn;  bog  and  corn  house.  Watered  by 
well ;  fields,  by  springs  and  stream. 
House  is  protected  from  west  winds  by 
woods  a  few  rods  distant.  Reason  for 
Belling,  to  settle  estate.  Price,  $25  per 
acre.  Terms.  ^  cash,  balance  on  time 
to  suit  purchaser.  Address  M.  R.  San- 
ford,  1029  Madison  street,  Syracuse, 
N,  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

No.  BS^l  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Cameron  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school,  cheese  factory  and  Metho- 
dist church.  Highways,  good.  Surface 
of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,800  feet. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  00; 
in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  30, 
young,  hardwood.  Acres  tillable.  100. 
Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
bay,  grain  and  beans.  Fences,  mostly 
wire,  fair  condition.  House,  ID  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  hay  and 
grain  barn,  30x40;  horse  and  cow  barn, 
24x36,  with  shed  attached,  good  condi- 
tion. Watered  by  spring  and  creek. 
Occupied  by  owners.  Reason  for  selling, 
other  business.  Price,  $5,250.  Terms, 
$1,000  cash,  balance  on  time.  Address 
E.  H.  Dudley  &  Co.,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

No.  992  —  Farm  of  300  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Cameron  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R. ;  ^ 
mile  from  school,  cheese  factory  and 
Methodist  church.  Highways,  good- 
Nearest  city.  Hornell,  15  miles  distant, 
reached  by   highway.     Surface  of   farm. 


level.  Altitude,  1,800  feet.  Soi 
loam.  Acres  in  natural  pasture, 
timber,  80,  young,  mostly  ch 
Acres  tillable,  200.  Fruit,  apples, 
adapted  to  potatoes,  hay,  grai 
beans.  Fences,  wire  and  stump 
condition.  House,  large,  atone,  IS 
good  condition.  Outbuildings, 
and  horse  barn,  40x72;  cow  barn, 
bay  barn,  30x50;  shed,  30x60  and 
hen  house  and  hog  house,  all  in  go 
dition.  Watered  by  well,  sprin) 
creek.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reai 
selling,  other  business.  Price,  $ 
Terms,  $2,500  cash,  balance  on 
Address  E.  H.  Dudley  &  Co.,  Bath 

KIWN  OF  CAMPBELL 

Papulation  1.204 
No.  003  —  Farm  of  80  acres;  J 
from  Campbell  P.  0.,  and  railwf 
tion,  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R,  and  D 
W,  R.  R. ;  3  miles  from  school,  cli 
and  butter  factory.  Highways, 
Nearest  city,  Corning,  population 
10  miles  distant.  Surface,  rolling. 
gravelly.  Acres  in  meadow,  40] 
timber,  pine  and  chestnut.  Fru 
pies.  Beat  adapted  to  corn,  po 
oats  and  buckwheat.  Fences,  poo 
house.  Fair-sized  barn.  Watei 
well.  Unoccupied.  Reason  for  i 
to  close  estate.  Price,  SI  .000. 
$200  down,  balance  $150  each 
Owner  will  rent  on  shares  or  for 
with  option  to  buy.  Address  Es' 
Geo.  R.  Sutherland,  Campbell,  N. 

TOWS   or  CAItlSTEO 
Population  3,441 
No.  094  —  Farm  of  109  acres;  ' 
1  mile  from  P.  O.,  4  mites  from  r 
station  at  Cameron,  on  line  of  Eri 
%  mile  from  school;   1  mile  from  ( 
Highways,    Bomewhat    hilly,    but 
Nearest    city.    Hornet  1,    13    mile 
tant,    reached    by    rail    and    hij 
Surface    of     farm,     level     and     s 
Acres    in    meadow,    10.      No    bui 
Price.  $7  per  acre.     Terms,  %  io^ 
prefer     cash,     Address     M.     E. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  2.    Own. 

TOWS  OF  CATOS   ' 

Population  1,078 
No.  995— Farm  of  128  acres;   1 
7  miles  from  Corning  P.  O.,  R.  I 
miles   from  railway   etation  at  C 


■  Indicates  farm  Is  in  bands  of  agent  o 
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on  line  of  Erie,  Lackawanna  and  N.  Y.  O. 
^y^'l  y^  mile  from  school;  1%  miles 
from  churches,  butter  factory  and  cheese 
factory;  5  miles  from  milk  station  and 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways,  some- 
what hilly,  but  good.  Surface  of  farm, 
mostly  level.  Altitude  about  1,400  feet. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  70; 
in  natural  pasture,  45;  in  timber,  10, 
fine  sugar  bush.  Acres  tillable,  95. 
Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
oats,  buckwheat  and  corn.  Fences,  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  new,  6  rooms 
with  fine  cellar,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  36x86,  concrete  floor 
in  cow  stable,  large  silo,  hay  barn, 
36x40  and  granary,  10x12.  Watered, 
house  and  barn  by  well;  fields,  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  resides  in  city  and  is 
not  a  farmer.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms, 
at  least  $300  down,  remainder  $200  with 
interest  yearly.  Address  Amelia  E. 
Hotchkiss,  c/o  Turner  &  Turner,  El- 
mira,  N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

No.  996  —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Seeley  Creek  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  1  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
Erie  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  3^ 
miles,  from  cheese  factory  and  Protestant 
churches;  2  miles  from  butter  factory; 
5  miles  from  milk  station  and  milk  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est city,  Elmira,  12  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
somewhat  hilly.  Altitude,  1,500  feet. 
Soil,  clay,  hard  pan,  some  alluvial. 
Acres  in  meadow,  35 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
35;  in  timber,  10.  Acres  tillable,  75. 
Fruit,  apples,  plums,  pears,  grapes,  etc. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  buckwheat, 
potatoes  and  hay.  Fences,  wire,  fair  con- 
dition. Two  houses,  one  9  rooms,  good 
condition ;  one  8  rooms,  needs  some  re- 
pairs. Outbuildings:  barn,  26x52,  with 
cow  shed,  stable  and  straw  shed;  barn, 
32x32  with  basement,  good  condition. 
Watered,  house  by  running  water ;  barns» 
by  springs  in  yard.  A  small  creek  about 
15  rods  from  house,  never  dry.  Unoccu- 
pied. Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
another  farm.  Price,  $2,400.  Terms, 
easv.  Address  Geo  H.  Knight,  Corning, 
N.  v.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

TOW:^    or    HORNBY 
Population   870 

No.  997  —  Farm  of  28  acres ;  5  miles 
from  Beaver  Dams  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3 ;  6 
miles   from   railway   station   at   Beaver 


Dams,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school  and  church;  7  miles 
from  butter  factory;  40  rods  from  cheese 
factory.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Corning,  population  about  14,000,  7 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Alti- 
tude, 1,550  feet.  Soil,  clay  subsoil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  8;  in  natural  pasture, 
14;  in  timber,  6,  maple,  ash  and  hem- 
lock; acres  tillable,  15.  Fruit,  apples 
and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  hay  and 
grain.  Fences,  rail,  wire  and  board. 
House,  12  rooms,  fair  condition.  Barn, 
26x24,  fair  condition.  Watered,  house, 
by  well;  barn  and  fields,  by  spring. 
Ihis  farm  is  located  3  miles  from 
Hornby  Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  has  more  land 
than  he  can  attend  to.  This  would 
make  a  fine  poultry  farm  and  keep  a 
horse  and  2  cows.  Price,  $1,000.  Terms, 
$500  down,  balance  on  easy  terms.  Ad- 
dress £.  J.  E^sterbrook,  Beaver  Dams, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3. 

No.  998 — Farm  of  160  acres;  located 
6  miles  from  Corning  P.  O.,  R.  D.  5;  1 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Feren- 
baugh,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  Ry.; 
y^  mile  from  school;  6  miles  from 
churches.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  %  level,  remainder  somewhat 
hilly.  Soil,  gravel  and  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  20. 
Acres  tillable,  130.  Fruit,  apples,  plums 
and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences, 
stump,  stone  and  woven  wire.  House, 
large,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings: 
grain  barn,  32x80,  basement,  straw  shed 
and  cow  stable,  24x40 ;  wagon  house,  22x 
35 ;  hen  house,  etc.  Watered,  house  and 
barn  by  water  piped  from  spring;  fields, 
by  creek.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an 
estate.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  $3,000 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  6%.  Ad- 
dress Samuel  Oldfield,  73  Sterling  street, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 

TDW.V    OF   UNDLET 
Population  1,153 

No.  999  —  Farm  of  226  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Lindley  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2; 
2V^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Lind- 
ley, on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  Ry.;  %  mile 
from  school;  1%  miles  from  M.  E. 
church;  2  miles  from  cheese  factory; 
2.^2  miler  from  milk  station.  Highways 
in  fair  condition.  Nearest  city  Corning, 
13  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.     Surface  of  farm,  some  hilly 
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aod  Bome  level.  Attitude,  1,224  feet. 
Soil,  cla^  and  sandy  loam.  Acree  in 
meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture,  00;  in 
timber,  40,  pine  and  oak.  Acres  tillable, 
150.  Fruit,  14  apple  and  3  pear  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  potatoes  and  spring 
grain.  Fenees,  wire  and  stump,  good. 
House.  12  roams,  lirat-class  condition. 
Outbuilding:  barn,  32x72,  Srst'Class  con- 
dition. Watered,  house  by  well ;  barn 
and  fields,  by  running  water.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  to  close 
an  estate.  Price,  «4,500.  Terms.  $3,000 
cash.  Address  J.  J.  Driscoll.  Lindley, 
N.  Y. 


No,  1000  — Farm  of  220  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Lindley  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No.  2 
and  railway  station,  on  line  ot  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  1%  miles 
from  Methodist  church;  2  miles  from 
cheese  factory;  2^  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  city, 
Corning,  13  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling  and  level.  Altitude,  1,220  feet. 
Soil,  clay  and  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  60;  in  natural  pasture.  flO;  in 
timber,  40,  oak  and  pine.  Acres  tillable, 
150.  Fruit,  apples  and  pears.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  potatoes,  oats,  com  and 
wheat.  Fences,  wire  and  stump.  House, 
12  rooms,  good  condition.  Barn.  32x72, 
good  condition.  Watered,  by  well  and 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  close  an  estate.  Price,  £4.500. 
Terms,  $3,000  down.  Address  J.  J. 
Driscoll,  Lindley,  N.  Y. 

No.  1001  — Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Presho  P.  0.,  R.  D.  No.  2 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
&  H.  R.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  cheese  factory  and  Mcthodiat 
church.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  city. 
Corning,  10  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  .'Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  1,0".0  feet.  Soil,  6  acres 
river  bottom.  Acres  in  meadow.  8;  in 
natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  16,  fa&rd 
wood  and  pine.  Acres  tillable,  30. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  tobacco,  oats,  corn, 
wheat  and  potatoes.  Fences,  mostly 
wire,  poor  condition.  House,  8  rooms, 
good  condition.    Outbuildings,  hen  house, 

*  lDdlcate»  (arm  Is  Id  bands  of  agent  or  j 


pig  pen,  com  crib  and  barn,  32x44,  witi 
basement.  Watered  by  springs,  Occu 
pied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owne 
unable  to  work  farm.  Price,  $1,20C 
Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  to  suit  pui 
chaser.  Address  John  Smith,  Liudlej 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  or  TBOUPSBUBG 

FopnlBtloD  1.T12 
No.  1002  — Farm  of  115  acres;  lo«te< 
on  R.  F.  D.;  S  miles  from  railway  sta 
tion  at  Knoxville,  on  line  of  N.  V.  C 
R.  R. ;  2  miles  from  school,  Protestan 
churches  and  cheese  factory;  g  mile 
from  butter  factory  and  milk  statior 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  large  villagt 
Troupsburp:,  reached  by  higliway,  Sui 
face  of  farm,  mostly  side  hill.  Gooi 
soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  naturs 
pasture,  40;  in  timber,  20,  hard  wooc 
Acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  pears,  plumi 
apples  and  cherries.  Best  adapted  t 
hay,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  et< 
Fences,  barbed  wire.  House  12  roomi 
fair  condition.  Outbuildings;  barn,  42 
60;  granary,  12x20.  Watered  by  wel 
and  creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reaso 
for  Belling,  advanced  age  of  '  ownei 
Price,  $40  per  acre.  Terms,  small  pa} 
ment  down,  balance  on  time.  Addres 
C.  Wilkinson,  Knoiville,  Pa.  Owne 
will  rent. 


Population  1,006 
•No.  1003  — Farm  of  105  acres;  Ic 
cated  3  miles  from  Addison  P.  O.  an 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Erie  and  B.  i 
S.  Railways;  I'A  miles  from  school; 
miles  from  milk  station,  butter  factor; 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churelies.  Higli 
ways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  rollinj 
Altitude,  1,200  feet.  Soil,  gravel.  Acre 
in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pasture,  35 
in  timber,  20,  pine,  hemlock  and  baai 
wood.     Acres  tillable,  S5.     Fruit,  applet 

Elums  and  cherries.  'Best  adapted  t 
ay,  grain  and  potatoes.  House,  H 
stories,  5  rooms,  fair  condition.  Out 
buildings:  bam,  30x40,  good  conditior 
granary,  24x40.  Watered,  by  well  an 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reaaon  fo 
selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Pricf 
$3,400.  Address  W.  A.  Bartlett,  agent 
Addison,  N.  Y. 
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TOWN    or   UBBANA 
Population  2,659 

No.  1004  —  Farm  of  102  acres;  4  miles 
from  Hammondsport  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  B.  &  H.  R.  R.;  R.  D. 
4  from  Hammondsport.  Highways,  good. 
Soil,  mostly  gravelly  loam,  clay  sub- 
soil. Acres  in  meadow,  40;  tillarble, 
90;  natural  pasture,  20;  timber,  8, 
maple,  oak  and  chestnut,  second  growth. 
Fruit,  60  apple  trees,  some  plums  and 
cherries.  Adapted  to  oats,  corn,  barley 
and  buckwheat.  Fences,  wire  and  rail, 
in  fair  condition.  Large  house,  in  good 
condition.  Barns:  grain  barn,  30x40, 
sheds  attached;  wagon  house,  26x36; 
tool  house,  20x24;  hog  and  poultry 
house.  Watered,  house  by  well  and  cis- 
tern; barn,  by  well;  fields,  by  springs. 
Reasons  for  selling,  owner  engaged  in 
other  business.  Price,  $3,000.  Terms, 
%  down,  balance  on  time.  Owner  will 
rent.  Name  and  address  of  owner,  Fred 
W.  Locke,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


TOWN  OF  WAYNE 
Population   643 

No.  1006  —  Farm  of  88  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Hammondsport  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
4;  3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ham- 
mondsport, on  line  of  Erie  Ry.;  %  mile 
from  school  and  Protestant  churches. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  gently 
rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  tim- 
ber, 18,  white  and  red  oak,  ash,  hickory 
and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit, 
apple  orchard  and  some  cherry  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  potatoes, 
corn  and  fruit.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and 
cherries,  also  a  few  grape  vines.  House, 
good  size,  poor  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  36x40;  bam,  30x40;  2  sheds,  all 
need  repairs.  Watered  by  well  and 
springs.  Unoccupied.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, owner  lives  in  .California.  Price, 
$1,800.  Tierms,  cash.  Address  Frank 
Crawford,  3228  East  4th  street,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 


SUFFOLK   COUNTY 

Area,  720  square  miles.  Population,  96,138.  Annual  precipitation,  60.2  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  51.3°.    Number  of  farms,  2,49kl.    County  seat,  Riverhead. 

This  comprises  the  middle  and  eastern  part  of  Long  Island  and  is  the  extreme 
southeastern  county  of  New  York  State.  The  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  border 
its  north  shore  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  its  southern  side.  The  coast  is  deeply 
indented  by  inlets  and  bays,  which  afford  good  harbors. 

The  surface  along  the  south  shore  is  very  flat  and  only  about  fifty  feet  above 
sea  level.  Extending  across  the  county  north  and  south  from  Smith'town  Bay  to 
Great  South  Bay  is  a  level  valley  averaging  about  four  miles  wide.  These  level 
tracts  all  have  fertile  sandy  loam  soil.  The  northeastern  portion  rfse»  in  gentle 
slopes  to  about  300  feet  above  seac  level  and  the  soil  is  a  clay  and  gravelly  loam. 
From  Smithtown  Bay  east  along  the  north  shore  is  a  ridge  of  hills  extending  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  county,  while  to  the  south  it  is  paralleled  by  a  low  broad 
upland,  the  soil  being  gravelly  loam.  Between  these  ridges  is  an  intervale  of  level 
land,  with  fertile  sandy  loam.  The  surface  is  extensively  covered  with  forests. 
There  is,  however,  very  little  commercial  timber  to  be  found. 

The  leading  crops  are  corn,  743,721  bushels;  oats,  61,257  bushels;  wh<at.  87,812 
bushels;  rye,  29,702  bushels;  potatoes,  2,200,187  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  22,011  tons. 
Because  of  the  short  distance  from  this  county  to  New  York  City  much  of  the  land 
u  planted  in  garden  truck  and  hundreds  of  farmers  are  engaged  in  this  particular 
kind  of  farming.  Along  the  south  shore  are  found  large  duck  and  poultry  farms, 
several  of  which  market  more  than  100,000  ducks  annually.     Cranberries  are  also 


caused  by  its  proximity  to  New  York  City  and  by  the  rapid  development  of  the 


of  state  and  county  roads  and  1,462  miles  of  other  improved  highway.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Long  Island  and  South  Side  railroads  and  electric  lines  in  the  extreme 
western'part.  The  agricultural  organizations  comprise  3  granges,  the  Long  Island 
potato  exchange,  farmers'  agricultural  association,  a  county  agricultural  society, 
a  farmers'  club  and  the  Huntington  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Society. 
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TOWN    OP   BA6IL0N 

FopulaUon  0,030 
"No,  1008  — Farm  of  45  acrea;  1% 
inilf^  from  Babylon  P.  0.;  1>4  milei 
trotn  Babflon  railway  station,  on  line 
of  L.  I.  K.  R.;  1^  miles  from  school; 
1^  milea  from  churcbes.  Nearest  city, 
New  York,  about  20  mites  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level.  Soil,  heavy  loam.  Acres  in  nat- 
ural posture,  20  i  in  timber,  fi,  pine,  oak 
and  chestnut.  Fruit,  applet,  peaches 
and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
corn,  hay  and  all  other  crops  suited  to 
this  locality.  Fences,  picket  and  rail. 
House,  large,  fine  condition.  Large 
bam,  good  condition.  Watered,  house 
and  barns,  by  pumps.  Small  lake  on 
property.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$25,000.  Terms,  ^  cash.  Address 
Henry  Oakley,  agent,  Babytou,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

•No.  1007  — Farm  of  7  acres;  l',4 
miles  from  Babylon  P.  0.;  ^  mile  from 
BtUiylon  railway  station,  on  line  of  L. 
I.  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from  school;  l*^  miles 
from  churches  and  milk  station.  Near- 
est large  village,  Babylon,  population 
about  4,000,  reached  by  hjgliway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Soil,  loam.  Acres 
tillable,  6.  Fruit,  peaches,  apples  and 
pears.  Best  adapted  to  truck  garden- 
ing. House,  7  rooms.  Good  outbuild- 
ings. House,  watered  by  pump.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Keason  for  selling,  owner 
in  other  business.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms, 
(1,000  cash.  Address  Henry  Oakley, 
agent,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

•  No.  1009— Farm  of  102  acres;  1  mile 
from  Deer  Park  P.  0.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  L.  I.  R.  fi.;  H  i""'* 
from  school  and  Methodist  church;  1 
mile  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
level  and  good.  Nearest  city.  New  York, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
part  level  and  part  rolling.  Soil,  good, 
Deavy  loam,  underlined  with  gravel. 
Acres  in  natural  pasture,  60 ;  in  tim- 
ber, 72.  oak,  chestnut,  walnut  and  hick- 
ory ;  acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries  and 
plums.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  corn, 
cabbage  and  fruits.  Fences,  in  good  con- 
dition. Large  house,  in  good  condition. 
Large  barn,  in  good  condition.  Watered 
by   springs.     Reason   for   selling,  owner 


has  other  interests.  Price,  $25,0C 
Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Addre 
Henry   Oakley,    agent,    Babylon,   L. 

•No.  lOOa— Farm  of  32  oerrn;  1 
eated  3  miles  from  Babylon  P.  0.,  2 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Babria 
on  line  of  L.  I.  Ry.;  2%  miles  fro 
school;  3  miles  from  churches.  Surfa 
of  farm,  level.  Soil,  loam.  Acres 
timber,  6,  pine,  oak  and  chestnut,  Acr 
tillable,  '26.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  pot 
toes,  etc.  No  buildings.  Price,  sio,00 
Terms,  ^  cash.  Address  Henry  Oakle 
agent,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

•No.    1010  —  Farm   of   45   acres;    i 

cated  ^4  mile  from  Lindenhurst  E, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  L. 
R.  R.;  Vi  mile  from  school  and  Prt 
estant  churches.  Highways,  State  roa 
Surface  of  farm  level,  Soil,  loa; 
Acres  in  natural  pasture,  40.  Acres  ti 
able,  40.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  peachi 
grapes,  cherries  and  plums.  Adapted 
any  crops  grown  in  this  climate.  Fenc 
in   good    condition.      House,    17    roon: 

good  condition,  •  also  6-room  cotta; 
utbuJldings,  large.  Village  wat< 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  $40,0* 
Terms,  $5,000  cash,  halance  on  mortga| 
Address  Henry  Oakley,  agent,  Bobylc 
N.  Y.     Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1011— Farm  of  65  acres;  locat 
%  mile  from  Central  Islip  P.  0.  ai 
railway  station,  on  main  line  of  L, 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school,  church 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  State  roa 
Nearest  large' village,  Islip,  4  miles  dl 
tant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface 
farm,  level.  Altitude  about  100  fei 
Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  natural  pastui 
65.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit  of  I 
kinds.  Adapted  to  any  crop  grown 
this  climate.  Fences  in  excellent  co 
dition.  House  in  excellent  conditio 
Outbuildings,  bam  which  cost  aboi 
$12,000,  all  other  outbuildings  in  fin 
class  condition.  Good  water.  Occupii 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owH' 
does  not  want  so  large  a  farm.  Prii 
$40,000.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser.  A 
press  Henry  Oakley,  agent,  Babylo 
N.  Y. 

No.  1012  —  Farm  of  16  acres;  locab 
%  mile  from  Babylon  P.  O.  and  railwi 
station,  on  line  of  L.  I.  B.  B.;  U  mi 


■  Indicates  farm  is  Id  bands  of  agent  or  real  Mtata  dcAler. 
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from  school;  %  mile  from  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  tillable,  il2.  Fruit  of  all  kinds. 
Adapted  to  any  crop  grown  in  this 
climate.  Fences  in  good  condition. 
House,  large,  all  improvements.  Out- 
buildings in  good  condition.  Good 
water.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
widow.  Price,  $22,500.  Terms,  easy. 
Address  Henry  Oakley,  agent,  Babylon, 
N,  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 


TOWN    OF   BROOEHAVEN 
Population  16,737 

No.  1013  —  Farm  of  195  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Eastport  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way** station,  on  line  of  L.  I.  R.  R.;  2% 
miles  from  school.  Highways  in  good 
condition.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling,  level 
and  hilly.  Altitude,  about  125  feet. 
Soil,  heavy  loam,  sandy  and  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  timber,  150.  Acres  till- 
able, 45.  Fruit,  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
quinces,  plums,  etc.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,  cauliflower  and  general  crops. 
No  fences.  House,  large  old  homestead, 
built  1800.  Outbuildings:  large  barn, 
hen  house,  corn  crib,  tool  house,  root 
cellar,  pig  pen,  all  old  but  useful.  Wa- 
tered by  well  and  cistern.  Farm  has 
frontage  on  river.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  i)usiness.  Price  $65  per 
acre.  Terms,  %  or  more  cash.  Photos 
sent  upon  request.  Address  Robt.  W. 
Olson,  Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Box  42. 

No.  1014  —  Farm  of  14  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  East  Setauket  P.  O.,;  % 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Setauket, 
on  line  of  L.  I.  R.  R.;  1/16  mile  from 
school ;  %  mile  from  churches ;  %  mile 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  gravel. 
Nearest  large  village,  Port  Jefferson, 
1%  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  natural  pasture,  2 ; 
in  timber,  1 ;  locust,  hickory,  etc.  Acres 
tillable,  10.  Fruit,  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  etc.  Best  adapted  to  truck  farm- 
ing. Fences,  wire,  good.  Two  houses*  1 
of  6  rooms  and  1  of  9  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  barn,  20x30:  poul- 
try house,  15x50;  corn  crib,  etc.,  all  in 
good  condition.  Watered  by  springs. 
This  farm  is  1^4  miles  from  Long  Island 
Sound ;  %  mile  from  Port  Jefferson  Bay ; 


good  bathing.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price, 
$8,500.  Terms,  $2,000  cash.  Address  0. 
W.  Ryder,  East  Setauket,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

*No.  1015  —  Farm  of  114  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  East  Moriches  P.  O.; 
2%  miles  from  railway  station  at  East 
Moriches,  on  line  of  L.  I.  R.  R.;  3% 
miles  from  school;  3  miles  from  Prot- 
estant churches.  Highway  in  good  con- 
dition. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Best  adapted  to  truck  gar- 
dening, poultry  and  fruit  raising.  No 
buildings.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
widow  and  cannot  attend  to  farm.  Price, 
$65  per  acre.  Terms,  %  cash.  Address 
G.  W.  Hek,  agent,  Southampton,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.,  Box  136. 

TOWN    OF   HUNTINGTOW 

Population  12,004 

•No.  1016  — Farm  of  78%  acres;  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  Melville  P.  O. ;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Farmington,  on 
line  of  L.  I.  R.  R.;  4%  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at- Huntington;  1  mile  from 
school;  %  mile  from  churches.  High- 
ways, good  condition.  This  farm  is  15 
miles  from  city  line  of  New  York.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  about  80 
feet.  Soil,  rich  loam.  Acres  in  timiber, 
15,  heavy.  Acres  tillable,  63.  Best 
adapted  to  truck  gardening.  House,  10 
rooms,  fair  condition.  One  large  bam, 
fair  condition.  Watered  by  pump.  Price, 
$400  per  acre.  Terms,  %  cash.  The  trol- 
ley from  Huntington  to  Amityville  runs 
directly  through  this  farm.  Address 
Windsor  Realty  Co.,  233  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  BIVEBHEAD 
Population  5,345 

•No.  1017  —  Farm  of  35  acres;  6 
miles  from  Riverhead  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  4 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Aquebogue, 
on  line  of  L.  I.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  churches.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  loam, 
5  acres  of  timber;  acres  tillable,  30.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes  and  cauliflower. 
Fences,  rail.  House,  8  rooms,  fair  con- 
tion.  Barns  in  fair  condition.  Watered 
by  cistern.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Long 
Island  Sound  adjacent  to  farm.  Price, 
$0,000.  Terms,  V2  cash.  Address  Dugan 
Brothers,  agents,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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■No,  1018  — Farm  of  76  acres;  6 
miles  from  Riverliead  P.  O.,  R.  D.;  4 
mi  lea  from  railway  etation  at  Aque- 
bogue,  on  line  ot  L.  I.  R.  R.;  Vt  mile 
from  achool  and  church.  Highways,  good. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  loam, 
good.  Acres  in  timber,  24,  mostly  oaki 
acres  tillable,  54,  Beat  adapted  to  pota- 
toea  and  cauliflower.  Fences,  rail.  House, 
7  rooms,  fair  condition.  Barn  in  fair 
condition.  Watered  by  ciatern.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Price,  $22.t  per  acre.  Terms, 
^  cash,  Addreas  Dugan  Bros.,  ageiitB, 
Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  or  HMrrHToWN 

Population  T.0T3 
No.  1019  —  Farm  of  83  acres;  located 
|i^  milcB  from  Kings  J'ark  F.  0.  and 
railway  atalion.  on  line  of  L.  I.  R.  R.; 
I^  miles  irom  scliool ;  1  mile  from  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  churcbea.  Highways, 
good.  Meareat  large  village,  Northport, 
3  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  iSO 
feet.  Soil,  heavy  loam.  Acres  tillable, 
83.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  cherries. 
Adapted  to  all  farm  crops  grown  in  this 
climate.  Fences  in  fair  condition.  House, 
30x40.  Large  barns  and  outbuildings. 
Watered  bj  well.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Price,  S275  per  acre.  Terms,  part  cash. 
Address  W,  B.  Codling,  Northport,  N.  Y. 

No.  1O20  —  Farm  of  134  acrea;  located 
1  mile  from  Kings  Park  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  L.  I,  R.  R.;  1 
mile  from  school.  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches.  Nearest  large  village, 
Northport,  4  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  ot  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, about  50  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  timber.  90,  oak,  chestnut 
and  locuat.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Some 
fruit.      Adapted    to    general    farming. 


Fences  in  fair  condition.  Small  hou 
No  barns.  Occupied  by  owner.  Pri 
$200  per  acre.  Addreas  Edgar  T.  Smii 
Kings  Park,  N.  Y. 

•No.  1021 — Farm  of  250  acres; 
cated  3  miles  from  Hauppauge  P.  O.l 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Smii 
town,  on  line  of  L.  1.  R.  R.;  2  mi 
from  school  and  churches.  Surface 
farm,  rolling  and  level.  Soil,  gravel  loa 
Acres  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timb 
180,  chestnut,  oait,  cedar  and  locu 
Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  3,500  pea 
trees,  also  applea,  pluma,  pears,  quim 
and  cherries.  Adapted  to  corn,  potato 
etc.  Fences,  rail.  House,  7  large  root 
open  fireplace,  fair  condition.  Outbui 
ings,  barn,  abed  and  poultry  bouse.  ( 
cupied  by  tenant.  Price.  $175  per  ac 
Teams,  reasonable.  Address  Hen^ 
Mott,  agent,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N, 
Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN   OF  BOVTKOW 

Population  10,577 
"No.  1022  — Farm  of  20  acres; 
cated  1  mile  from  Peconic  P.  0.  and  ri 
way  station,  on  line  of  L.  I.  R.  B.; 
miles  from  school.  Catholic  and  Pr 
estant  churches.  Highways,  good.  Nei 
est  large  village,  Southold,  1^  mi 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface 
farm,  level.  Soil,  most  good.  Acrea  t 
able,  19.  Fruit,  15  apple  trees.  B 
adapted  to  potatoes,  corn  and  cauliflow 
Fences,  line  fence,  rail.  House,  9  rooi 
large,  good  condition.  Outbuildin 
large  barn,  hen  houae,  corn  crib,  hog  | 
and  wagon  shed,  poor  condition.  Hoi 
and  barn  watered  by  pump.  Unoccupi 
Reason  for  selling,  to  cloae  an  eati 
Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  cash  or  part  ca 
Address  Fred  E.  Terry,  agent,  South< 
N.  Y. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY 

Area,  911  square  miles.  Population  33,S08.  Annual  precipitation,  37.9  Ind 
Annual  mean  temperature,  4Q.3°.  Number  of  farms,  3,851.  County  at 
Mont  ice  Ho. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  bordered  on  the  soi 
by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  west  and  southwest  by  the  Delaware  Rivor  and  ia  draii 
by  the  Mongttup,  Neversink,  Beaverkill  and  Sbawangunk  Rivera,  Rondout  Cri 
and  two  branches  of  Callicoon  Creek. 

The  surface  is  billy  with  a  constantly  increasing  elevation  from  1,000  feet 
the  southern  part  to  2,400  feet  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  county  above  t 
water.  It  is  e.itenaively  covered  with  foreata  of  ash,  beech,  birch,  maple,  chestn 
oak  and  pine.     Red  sandstone  underlies  a  large  part  of  the  surface  and  blueatouc 

•  Indicates  farm  Is  In  bands  of  agent  or  real  eetate  dealer. 
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largely  quarried  and  shipped  for  flagging,  paving,  etc.  The  soil  in  the  north  and 
central  sections  is  largely  a  formation  of  red  shale.  In  the  southern  half  of  the 
county  it  is  more  rolling  and  clay  and  gravelly  loam  well  adapted  for  grain  growing 
are  found.  As  a  whole  the  soil  is  quite  productive  and  adapted  to  pasturage  and 
general  farming. 

The  county  produced  corn,  140,600  bushels;  oats,  198,200  bushels;  buckwheat, 
96,033  bushels;  rye,  23,532  bushels;  potatoes,  259,461  bushels;  hay  and  forage, 
62,200  tons.  Total  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $19,628,466,  an  increase  of  57.4 
per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  noted  that  even  with  this  great  gain  the  build- 
ings in  the  county  are  still  worth  on  an  average  $7  per  acre  mor^  than  the  land 
itself.  We  know  of  no  other  state  where  the  land  is  still  fertile  as  it  is  in  this 
county  in  which  this  condition  is  found.  Domestic  animals  reported  are  dairy  cows, 
21,230;  horses,  7,215;  swine,  7,462;  sheep,  6,558;  poultry,  200,742 ;  production  of 
milk,  8,555,690  gallons,  the  total  value  of  which  was  $683,025.  Tne  county  is 
intersected  by  the  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  railroad  and  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal. 
A  branch  of  the  Erie  railroad  extends  from  Port  Jervis  to  Monticello.  In  the  central 
part  of  the  county  among  the  highlands  are  located  many  excellent  sanitariums  and 
the  benefit  received  seems  to  be  equal  to  that  afforded  by  the  Adirondack  regions. 
The  climate  is  not  nearly  as  cold  as  in  the  Adirondacks.  The  water  is  noted  for  its 
purity  and  clearness.  There  are  174  district  schools  in  the  county  and  an  excellent 
academy  is  located  at  Monticello  with  high  and  graded  schools  in  the  villages. 
The  county  contains  35  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  1^695  of  other  improved 
highways,  32  milk  stations  and  factories  are  conveniently  located  in  the  county 
and  its  agricultural  organizations  consist  of  one  county  agricultural  society,  two 
granges,  six  Hebrew  farmers'  associations,  a  farmers'  club  and  a  farm  and 
garden  club. 


TOWN    OF    CALLICOON 

Population  2,026 

No.  1023- — Farm  of  55  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  JeffersonvlUe  P.  O.;  10 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Callicoon, 
on  line  of  Erie  Ry.;  %  mile  from  school; 
2  miles  from  churches  and  butter  fac- 
tory. Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling  and  hilly.  Altitude,  1,400  feet. 
Best  adapted  to  hay,  corn  and  oats. 
Fences,  stone  and  wire.  House,  accommo- 
dates 40  boarders,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings in  good  condition.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Price,  $5,500,  including  stock 
and  furniture.  Terms,  $3,500  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address  Chas. 
Schmidt,  Jeffesonville,  N.  Y. 

town  OF  cochecton 
Popnlation  1,142 

No.  1024  —  Farm  of  350  acres,  in 
western  part  of  Sullivan  county,  on  the 
Ten  Mile  River;  6  miles  from  the  rail- 
way station  at  Narrowsburg,  on  the  Erie 
R.  R.  main  line;  123  miles  from  New 
York  city.  This  property  is  located  on 
the  main  road  and  cross  road  at 
Cochecton  Center,  which  is  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  proposed  State  road,  2  miles 
from  Lake  Huntington,  a  beautiful  sum- 
mer resort.  There  is  a  daily  stage  serv- 
ice, carrying  the  mail  to  and  from  Nar- 
rowsburgh,  which  has  a  post  office,  gen- 
eral store,  scbool  and  blacksmith  shop. 


Acres  tillable  and  in  pasture,  150;  bal- 
ance, woodland,  second  growth  white 
pine,  hemlock,  birch,  beech,  maple,  about 
100,000  feet  of  lumber,  consisting  chiefly 
of  pine  and  hemlock,  and  about  300  cords 
of  poplar.  Fine  trout  stream  running 
through  property.  About  300  yards  east 
of  house  is  an  artificial  lake,  formed  by 
a  dam  built  across  the  Ten  Mile  River; 
this  lake  is  well  stocked  with  pickerel 
and  has  an  area  of  about  25  acres;  dam 
has  heavy  wall,  16  feet  through,  and 
faced  with  about  1  foot  of  concrete;  af- 
fords good  water  power.  On  the  west 
shore  of  lake  is  a  beautiful  pine  grove, 
good  hunting  ground  for  small  game  such 
as  rabbits  and  partridges.  House,  15 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  30x60,  with  concrete  basement; 
stable  for  horses  and  cattle;  barn,  36x64, 
used  for  storing  hay  and  grain;  black- 
smith shop  and  work  shop,  20x40;  wood 
and  coal  house,  16x18,  with  sleeping 
room  above;  hen  house,  16x41,  with  con- 
crete floor.  There  is  a  spring  on  the  hill- 
side, with  elevation  enough  to  have  run- 
ning water  in  both  house  and  barn.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  death  of  owner's  wife. 
Price  for  whole  farm,  $15,000.  This 
price  includes  horses,  cattle,  chickens, 
pigs,  wagons,  sleighs,  harness,  all  farm 
machinery  and  tools.  Owner  will  divide 
property  and  sell  325  acres,  consisting 
of  barns,  stream,  lake  and  woodland,  for 
$10,000.  Address  R.  B.  Heinle,  Cochec- 
ton Center,  N.  Y, 


Fakms  foe  Sale — Sdllivan  Codhty 


TOWN  OF  DELAWARE 

PopDlatlon  1,S42 

No.  1026  — Farm  of  60  acres;  6  miles 

from  CallicooD  P.  O.,  R.  D. ;  1  miU  from 

railway  station,  on   line  of  Erie  R.  R.; 

1  mile  from  school;  2!^  miles  from 
churches;  1>^  miles  from  cliecse  factory. 
Highways,  State  road.  Nearest  village, 
Jeffersonville,  population  800,  2  miles 
distant.  Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  good. 
Acres  in  meadow,  15;  natural  pasture, 
10;  timl>er,  5;  acres  tillable,  20.  Fruit, 
about  80  apple  trees,  some  pear  trees, 
IS  grapevines.  Best  adaptoj  to  oats, 
corn,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.  Fences,  stone, 
good  condition.  House,  31x80.  2Vj  stories, 
almost  new.  Outbuildings:  liarns,  30x40, 
38x40;  aned,  20x40;  good  condition. 
House  and  barns  watered  by  wells,  flelds 
by  springs.  Kenoza  Iiake,  1%  miles  dis- 
tant. This  is  a  fine  location  for  summer 
boarding  place,  capacity  35  people.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced age  of  owner.  Price,  16,000. 
Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  Fred  Justin,  Callicoon,  N.  V.,  R. 
D.  1.   Owner  will  rent. 

TOW.V   OF  UIGHLA.SD 

Population  1,031 
No.  1036  — Farm  of  50  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Barry ville  P.  U.;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Shohola,  I'a,,  on 
line  of  Erie  R.  K. ;  2  miles  from  school 
and  milk  station;  1  mile  from  Protestant 
cburch.  Highways,  somewhat  hilly  but 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  some  rolling, 
mostly  rough,  wild  land.  Altitude,  1,400 
feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  8;  in 
natural  pasture,  3;  in  timiber,  39,  white 
pine,  chestnut  and  oak.  Acres  tillable,  8. 
Fruit,  currants,  gooseberries,  t  plum,  3 
apple  and  3  peach  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  rye,  buckwheat  and  corn.  Fences,  wire, 
poor  condition.  House,  9  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  26x30,  3 
stories;  hen  house,  ice  house,  bowling 
alley  and  pool  room.  Watered  by  spring 
and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  desires  to  go  West. 
Price,  *4,500.  Terms,  «3,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  Chas.  E. 
Phillips,  Barryvillc,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    XEVBKSINK 

Fapolatlon  1,743 
No.  1027  — Farm  of  162  acres;  ly 
miles  from  Grahamville;  12  miles  from 
Fallsburg.  Good  stock  farm,  flne  loca- 
tion. Plenty  of  wood,  consisting  of  about 
1,000  sugar  maple  trees  and  a  quantity 


of  oak  and  chestnut.  Sugar  bush, 
equipped  with  evaporator  for  making  ma- 
ple sugar.  Fine  trout  stream.  Contains 
one  of  the  flnest  locations  for  a  Ssh  pond 

and  hatchery  in  the  State.  House,  44x48, 
with  wing,  24x26,  in  good  repair,  welt 
painted.  Large  bams  and  all  necessary 
outbuildings,  nearly  new.  Watered  l^ 
springs  and  brook.  Well  fenced.  Farm 
is  well  provided  with  machinery,  new 
engine,  en  si -elevator,  50. ton  silo  in  barn, 
thresher  and  cleaner,  wood  saw,  corn 
planter.  Meadows  all  mowed  with  ma- 
chine. Will  be  sold  with  or  without 
machinery.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  not 
atile  to  work  on  farm,  having  only  one 
hand.  Price  and  terms  on  application  to 
owner,   Thomas    Barkley,   Grahamsville, 

No.  1028  — Farm  of  140  acre*;  located 
2  miles  from  Neveraink  P.  O.;  S^A  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Luzon,  on  line 
of  0.  &  W,  R.  H.;  %  mile  from  school; 
2  miles  from  Methodist  church;  aJA 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  large  village.  Liberty,  9 
miles  distant,  reached  bv  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  quite  levef.  Soil,  red  slat« 
and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  60;  in  timber.  40,  beech, 
birch  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  40. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  plums.  Fences, 
barbed  wire  and  pole.  House,  24x32, 
nearly  new,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, basement  barn,  26x46,  and  shed,  22 
x42,  good  condition.  Watered,  bouse  and 
barns  by  springs,  flelds  by  brook.  There 
is  running  water  in  house.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  tor  selling,  owner  has 
other  business.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  % 
down.  Address  A.  D.  Wright,  Neversink, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1029- Farm  of  95  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Neversink  P.  0.;  7  miles 
from  railwav  station  at  Luzon,  on  line 
of  0.  k  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school; 
1%  miles  from  Methodist  church;  9 
miles  from  milk  station.  Highways,  good 
condition.  Nearest  large  village.  Liberty, 
7  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  slightly  rolling.  Soil, 
red  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  35:  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  20;  in  timber,  40,  beech, 
bireh  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  36, 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  plums  and  quinces, 
about  200  trees.  Best  adapted  to  oats, 
buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Fence,  barbed 
wire.  House,  large,  20  rooms.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn.  26x36.  good  condition;  other 
necessary   outbuildings.    Watered,   house 
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and  barns  by  springs,  fields  by  brook. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $4,000. 
Terms,  %  down.  Address  Henry  W. 
Dean,  Neversink,  N.  Y. 

TOWW  OF  BOCKLAl^ 
Population  3.455 

No.  1030 — Farm  of  318  acres;  3% 
miles  from  Livingston  Manor,  on  line  of 
O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school;  3% 
miles  from  churches  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  State  road.  Nearest  villages: 
Livingston  Manor,  3V^  miles  distant; 
Liberty,  population  2,500,  12  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.   Sur- 


face of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  1,500 
feet.  Soil,  red  slate  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  70;  in  natural  pasture,  70;  in 
timber,  140,  hemlock,  pine  and  hard- 
wood; acres  tillable,  140;  29  apple  and 
4  pear  trees.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  pota- 
toes, oats,  corn  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
wire  and  stone  wall,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  20x29,  with  addition,  24x30,  fair 
condition.  Barn,  48x56;  one,  48x39,  and 
one,  18x24.  Watered,  house  and  barns 
piped,  fields  piped  and  watered  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  w^ishes  to  go  into  other 
business.  Price,  $9,000.  Terms,  %  down. 
Address  J.  P.  Johnson,  Livingston 
Manor,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TIOGA   COUNTY 

Area,  498  square  miles.  Population,  25,624.  Annual  precipitation,  47.11  inches, 
Annual  mean  temperature,  49.3°.    Number  of  farms,  2,844.     County  seat,  Owego. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  in  about  the  center  of 
the  state  and  borders  on  Pennsylvania.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Susquehanna  River. 
It  is  also  drained  by  the  Owego,  Tatatonk  and  Pipe  Creeks. 

The  surface  is  finely  diversified  by  broad,  verdant  hills  and  valleys,  some  of 
which  are  quite  deep.  Woodlands  of  ash,  beech,  elm,  hickory,  oak  and  sugar  maple 
and  other  trees  cover  nearly  one-third  of  the  county.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is 
largely  a  deep  gravelly  loam,  rich  and  fertile.  That  of  the  hills  in  the  western 
section  is  a  clay  and  gravelly  loam.  In  the  north  black  loam  is  much  in  evidence 
while  south  of  the  Susquehanna  River  shale  and  clay  loam  predominates.  The  soil 
is  well  adapted  to  general  farming  and  pasturage.  The  leading  crops  are  com, 
141,680  bushels;  oats,  353,398  bushels;  wheat,  20,924  bushels;  buckwheat,  278,328 
bushels;  rye,  21,591  bushels;  potatoes,  729,523  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  80,889  tons. 
The  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $11,0^,489),  a  gain  of  12.6  per  cent,  since  1900. 
The  average  price  of  farm  lands  is  $14.29  per  acre,  but  the  average  price  of  improved 
land  is  $27.78.  The  total  product  of  milk  is  9,595,120  gallons;  total  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  dairy  products,  $841,126. 

The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Erie  railroad,  D.,  L.  &  W.  main  line  and  branch 
running  north  from  Owego,  and  by  three  branches  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad. 
The  local  markets  which  may  be  found  in  Owego,  Elmira,  Ithaca  and  Binghamton 
are  ample  for  all  the  products  of  the  county  and  lie  within  a  very  short  shipping 
distance.  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  furnish  unlimited  markets  for  those 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 

There  are  148  district  schools  in  the  county,  several  standard  high  schools  and  a 
free  public  academy  located  at  Owpgo.  There  are  a  total  of  1,067  miles  of  highway 
in  the  county,  only  83  of  which  is  not  improved.  The  agricultural  organizations 
established  to  conserve  agricultural  interest  consist  of  a  Pomona  grange  and  two 
subordinate  granges,  two  agricultural  societies  and  two  poultry  associations. 

mile  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  clay  subsoil. 
Acres  in  meadow,  42 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
25;  in  timber,  12,  pine,  oak,  etc.  Acres 
tillable,  98.  Fruit,  14  apple,  8  cherries, 
12  plums.  9  pears,  15  poaches.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat, wheat,  etc.  Fences,  barbed  wire, 
in  good  condition.  House,  brick,  10 
rooms,  in  fair  condition.  Outbuildings: 
horse  barn,  28x32,  in  good  condition; 
shed,  32  feet  long;  barn,  30x40,  in  fair 


TOWN    OF    BARTON 

Population  6,431 

No.  1031  — Farm  of  110  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Waverly  P.  O..  R.  D.  1, 
and  raiiwav  station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  & 
W.,  Erie,  and  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.:  Vj 
mile  from  school;  ^,4  niJl*^  from  Meth- 
odist, Baptist,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian 
and  Catholic  churches;  %  mile  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  large 
village,    Waverly,    population    4,855,    % 
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conditioni  cow  b&rn,  28x40,  in  poor  con- 
dition; wagon  house,  16x32;  woodshed, 
chicken  house,  in  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered, house  by  spring  and  wi?ll,  barns 
by  spring,  fiiOds  by  Hprings.  This  farm 
is  2^2  miles  from  Susquehanna  Kiver. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  £7,500. 
Terms,  $3,000  cash,  balance  on  time.  Ad- 
dress J.  E.  Waiker,  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  R. 
D.  1. 


Population  B46 
No.  1032  —  Farm  of  134  acreaj  located 
%  mile  from  Berkshire  F.  O.,  R.  U.  3; 
1  mile  from  railway  station  at  Berkshire, 
on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;  I  mile 
from  Bcliool,  butter  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion; ^  mile  from  Protestant  churches; 
3  miles  from  cheese  factory,  and  1  mile 
from  Borden  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Ithaca,  20  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface, 
level  and  billy.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30  j  in  natural  pasture,  100;  in 
timber,  4,  beech,  chestnut  and  maple. 
Acres  tillable,  130.  Fruit,  25  apple  trees, 
1  pear  tree.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  com, 
oats,  potatoes,  buckwheat  and  millet. 
Fences,  mostly  woven  wire,  good  condi- 
tion; 2  good  housf's.  Outbuildings,  3 
barns,  one,  36x56;  one,  20x30;  one,  30x 
40;  hen  house  and  granary,  good  condi- 
tion. Watered  by  three  wells,  springs 
and  cre<'k.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  other  business. 
Price,  $ft,()00.  Terms,  Vj  cash.  Address 
Geo.  L.  Andrews,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

TO  W.N    OF    CANDOR 

No.  KBS  — Farm  of  03  acres;  located 
2Vj  miles  from  Straits  Corners  P.  O.,  R. 
D.  1;  3  miles  from  railway  station  at 
West  Candor,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley 
B.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and  churcliea; 
3  miles  from  butter  factory  and  milk 
station ;  7  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  large  village, 
Owego,  population  4,033,  10  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  half  level,  balance  rolling 
and  some  side  hill.  Soil,  20  acres  Rravel, 
balance  loam.  Acres  in  meadow.  25 ;  in 
natural  pasture,  2.);  in  timber,  1.5.  hem- 
lock, cherry,  asti,  beech,  etc.  Acres  till- 
able, es.  Fruit,  50  apple,  1  pear,  3 
peach,  1  crab  apple.  4  cherry  and  1  plum 
tree.  Best  adapted  to  buckwheat,  oats, 
oom,    potatoes,    wheat,     hay.       Fences, 


mostly  wire,  in  fair  condition.  House,  10 
rooms,  in  good  condition.  Outd)uildings: 
basement  barn,  30x56;  shed  attached,  20 
x40;  wagon  house  attached,  29x35;  hen 
house,  tool  house  and  hog  house.  Wa- 
tered :  house  by  running  water,  barns  by 
running  water,  fields  by  creek  and 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  tor 
selling,  has  other  interests.  Price,  {2.- 
600.  Terms,  $1,000  down,  balance  on 
bond  and  mortgage  at  59c,  easy  pay- 
ments. Address  \\'alter  E.  Elmendorf, 
Candor,  N.  Y. 

No.  1034  — Farm  of  108  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Straits  Corners  P.  0.,-R.  D. 
1 ;  4  miles  from  railway  station  at  West 
Camior,  on  line  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.; 
1  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches;  2Vj  miles  from  butter  factory; 
4  miles  from  milk  station;  7  miles  from 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  fair,  some- 
what hilly.  Nearest  large  village,  Owego, 
population,  4,633,  10  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  63;  in  natural  pasture,  26; 
in  timber,  20,  hemlock,  beech,  basswood, 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  SO.  Fruit,  10 
pears,  30  apples.  Beat  adapted  to  pota- 
toes, hay  and  small  grains.  Fences,  wire 
and  board,  in  fair  condition.  House,  16 
x28;  wing,  16x22;  in  good  condition. 
Outbuildings;  basement  barn.  42x80; 
hog  pen  and  wagon  shed.  20x22,  in  good 
condition.  Watered:  house  by  well  and 
springs,  liarns  by  well,  fields  by  creelt 
and  spring.  This  farm  is  7  miles  from 
the  Susquehanna  River.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
owner.  Price,  «2,.i00.  Terms,  *1 ,000 
down,  balance  on  mortgage  at  6%,  easy 
payments.  Address  O.  C.  Cook,  Candor, 
N.  Y. 

No.  1035  — Farm  of  70  acres;  located 

3  miles  from  Newark  Valley  P.  0.,  B.  D, 
2;  3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Flem- 
ingville,  on  line  of  I*high  Valley  R.  R.; 
\i  mile  from  school  and  churehes;  1 
mile  from  skimming  factory.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  large  Tillage,  Owego,  pop- 
ulation 4,633.  8  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  or  highway.  Snrface  of  farm,  level 
and  rolling.  Soil,  fertile  loam.  Acres  in 
timber.  3,  hemlock,  basswood,  maple,  etc. 
Acres  tillable,  67.  Fruit.  2.1  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  general  crops,  as  corn,  pota- 
toes, grain  and  liay.  Fences,  wire.  House, 
0  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn,  70x30;  sheds,  60x18,  50x15; 
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silo,  10x28;  hen  house,  12x40.  Watered: 
house  and  barns  by  wells,  fields  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Price,  $4,- 
000.  Terms,  Mj  cash.  Address  James  VV. 
Baird,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

*No.  1038  —  Farm  of  laS  acres;  lo- 
cated %  mile  from  Candor  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R. 
R. ;  l^  -mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
Congregational,  Baptist,  Methodist  and 
Episcopal  churches;  V2  ^ile  from  butter 
and  cheese  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  level.  Nearest  large  village. 
Candor,  population  737,  ^/^  mile  distant, 
4'eached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level  and  rollings  Soil,  loam  and  gravel. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
40;  in  timber,  2,  mostly  for  fence  posts 
and  ties.  Acres  tillable,  12f0.  Fruit,  few 
grapevines  and  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  barley,  wheat, 
rye,  hay,  potatoes  and  fruit.  Fences, 
wire,  board,  rail  and  stump,  in  fair  con- 
dition. House,  2  story,  hip  roof,  12 
rooms,  in  fair  condition.  Outbuildings: 
carriage  house  and  horse  barn,  40x55; 
hay  barn,  40xaO;  stable,  20x60;  hay 
barn,  40x80;  hog  pens,  20x30  and  18x20; 
silo,  12  feet,  octagon,  in  fair  condition. 
Watered:  house  by  well,  barns  by  well 
and  creek,  fields  by  crt^k?  and  springs. 
The  Catatonk  Creek  runs  through  the 
edge  of  farm  and  the  Susquehanna  River 
is  10  miles  distant.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  has  other  busi- 
ness. Price,  $7,500.  Terms,  ^2  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  ff%  for  Ave  years. 
Address  H.  L.  Hart,  agent,  1104  Press 
BuiMing,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 

No.  1037  —  Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Candor  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2;  1% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Candor,  on 
line  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1/10  mile 
from  school;  1  mile  from  Congregational 
church;  2  miles  from  Methodist  and 
Baptist  churches;  2  miles  from  cheese 
factory;  IV^  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  larpe  village, 
Owego,  population  4.633,  10  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  hilly,  rolling  and  some 
level.  Soil,  loam  and  clav.  Acres  in 
meadow,  28;  in  natural  pasture,  7;  in 
timber,  15,  oak,  beech,  maple,  chestnut, 
second  growth.  Acres  tillable,  35.  Fruit, 
25  apple.  4  plum,  11  cherries,  1  peach,  2 
grapevines.   10  currants,  6  gooseberries. 


Best  adapted  to  oats,  wheat,  com,  buck- 
wheat, potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  fruit. 
Fences,  barbed  wire  and  rail,  in  fair  con- 
dition. House,  36x32,  6  rooms,  in  good 
condition,  newly  painted.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  24x32,  in  good  condition;  3  small 
hen  houses,  in  good  condition.  Watered: 
house  by  w^ell,  barns  by  spring,  fields  by 
springs  and  brooks.  This  farm  is  1  mile 
from  Catatonk  Creek.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  wants  larger  farm. 
Price,  $1,600.  Terms,  $1,000  down,  bal- 
ance on  easy  payments.  Address  Clar- 
ence E.  Wright,  Candor,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

TOWN  OF  NEWARK  VALLEY 
Population  2,102 

No.  1038  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Newark  Valley  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
2 ;  3  miles  from  railway  station  at  Flem- 
ingville,  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school,  churches,  butter  factory  and 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Owego,  8  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
40  acres  hilly,  60  acres  rolling  and  level. 
Soil,  clay.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  25;  in  timber,  2,  small  oak, 
pine  and  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  80. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries, 
also  4  grapevines.  Best  adapted  to  pota- 
toes, buckwheat,  corn  and  oats.  Fences, 
about  %  wovei>  wire,  balance 'board,  good 
condition.  House,  40x60,  9  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  horse  barn,  30 
x60;  barn,  36x40;  cow  barn,  36x60; 
eheep  shed,  16x20;  tool  shed,  20x40; 
hen  house,  12x20.  Watered,  house  by 
running  water,  barn  by  pump,  fields  by 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wants  to  use  money  in 
other  business.  Price,  $3,600.  Terms, 
$1,600  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Owner 
wants  to  sell  stock,  tools  and  machinery. 
Address  A.  F.  Barrott,  574  Main  street, 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

TOWN     OF    OWEGO 

Population  7,474 

No.  1039  —  Farm  of  406  acres;  2  miles 
from  Apalachin  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  D..  L.  &  W.  R.  R.;  % 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  churches, 
butter  factory  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, soon  to  be  macadamized  road  Hi 
way.  Nearest  city,  Binghamton,  popula- 
tion about  50,000,  14  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.    Surface, 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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Borne  rolling,  mostly  level.  Soil,  ehal; 
and  clay  loam.  Aures  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 100;  acres  in  timber,  300,  oak, 
hemlock,  pine  and  chestnut;  acres  till- 
able, 100.  Fruit,  a  few  apple,  cherry 
and  plum  trees.  Best  adapted  to  liay, 
oata,  corn,  potatoes,  Imckwheat  and 
wheat.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  poor  con- 
dition. House.  18x30.  1>^  stories,  poor 
condition.  Outbuildings :  barn,  30x40, 
poor  condition;  wagon  houee,  fair  condi- 
tion. Watered  by  well,  spring  and  creek. 
SuBqiiehanna  River  ie  1  mile  from  farm. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  cannot  work 
farm.  Price,  (5,000.  Terms,  Vi  cash,  bal- 
ance to  suit  purchaser.  If  desired,  owner 
will  reserve  sawing  timber  and  leave 
wood  and  will  then  sell  for  S2,500.  Wood 
ie  worth  aliout  $20  an  acre.  Address  F. 
E.  Boardman,  Owego,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent  on  shares. 

No.  1040  — Farm  of  45  acres;  1  mile 
south  of  Apalachin  P.  0.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  W,  R.  R.-, 
^  mile  from  school;  I  mile  from  Prot- 
eetsnt  cliurchea;  R.  D.  1  from  Apalachin. 
Roads  in  vicinity,  good.  Nearest  large 
village,  Owego,  population,  4,500,  6 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Occupied  by  owner.  Surface,  level 
and  rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acrea  in 
meadow,  43;  natural  pasture,  2;  timber. 
1,  oak  and  chestnut:  acres  tillable,  43. 
Fruit,  100  apple  trees,  100  sour  and 
sweet  cherry  trees,  pears,  plums,  peaches 
and  grapes.  Beet  adapted  to  fruit,  pota- 
toes and  other  crops,  but  especially 
fruits.  Fences,  woven  wire  and  rail. 
House.  10x24,  with  a  16x20  addition, 
good  cellar,  first-clBss  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  30x40;  barn,  16x20; 
barn,  l<lx32,  with  basements,  in  good 
condition:  barns  have  new  roofs;  also 
new  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops. 
Watered,  house  and  barns  by  well,  fields 
by  springs.  Forest  T^ke  20  rods  from 
bock  end  of  farm.  This  farm  is  located 
in  a  good  neighborhood  with  a  pleasant 
view  of  the  Suet|Uebanna  Kiver.  Tele- 
phone in  houHe.  Farm  is  in  a  fine  state 
of  cultivation.  Reason  for  selling,  poor 
health  of  owner.  Price.  $2,.-)00.  Terms, 
$1,000  cash,  balance  on  time.  Address 
Wm.  W.  Jewett,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

No.  1041  — Farm  of  60  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Apalachin  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  D..  L.  &  W.  R. 
R.;  Ms  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.    Nearest   large   village,   Owego,   8 


mites  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  blgh- 
way.  Surface  of  farm,  practically  level. 
Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  25; 
in  natural  pasture,  2 ;  in  timber,  5,  pine, 
hemlock  and  beech.  Acres  tillable.  56, 
Fruit,  apples,  cherries  and  grapes.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat 
and  rye.  Fences,  principally  braided 
wire.  House.  10  rooms,  good  condition, 
slate  roof.  Outbuildings:  barn,  80x28: 
barn.  26x30;  grain  house,  wagon  house, 
storehouse,  etc.  Watered  by  well  and 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price,  $5,- 
000.  Terms,  Vj  down,  balance  on  time. 
Address  Geo,  J.  Sherwood,  Apalachin, 
N.  V. 

No.  1042  — Farm  of  215  acres;  located 
8  miles  from  Owego  P.  0.,  R.  D.,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D..  L.  A,  W. 
R.  R, ;  6  miles  from  school;  %  mile  from 
churches:  %  mile  from  butter  factory 
and  6  miles  from  milk  station  and  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Owego,  population  4,S33, 
6  miles  distant,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  .Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  215;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 30:  in  timber,  50,  mostly  hard- 
vFood.  Acres  tillable,  135,  Fruit,  50  ap- 
ple trees.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes, 
buckwheat,  oats  and  corn.  Fences,  wire, 
rail  and  stone.  House,  10  rooms,  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings:  barn,  100145, 
basement,  20x40;  shed,  16x85;  horse 
bam,  30x40.  This  farm  is  4  miles  from 
the  Susquehanna  River.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Price,  $25  per  acre.  Terms,  easy. 
Reason  for  selling,  old  age  tf  owner. 
Address  J.  U.  Benjamin,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1043  — Farm  of  50  acres:  located 
2  miles  from  Owego  P.  O,,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
1  mile  from  railuav  station  at  Hiawatha 
on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  '^  mile  from 
school ;  2  mi](!a  from  churches  of  all 
denominations;  2  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory: 2  miles  from  milk  station  and  con- 
densing plant.  Nearest  city,  Bingham- 
ton,  population  48,443,  18  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  level.  Soil,  loam.  Acrea  in 
meadow.  12 ;  in  natural  pasture,  6. 
Acres  tillable,  42,  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  grain  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire, 
in  fair  mndition.  House,  11  rooms  in 
good  condition.  Barn,  22x.'>0,  new; 
granary,  12x30,  in  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered: house,  by  well  and  cistern;  barns. 
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by  well;  fields,  by  creek.  The  Susque- 
hanna river  borders  on  this  farm.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill 
health.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms,  $2,000 
c&ahf  balance  on  mortgage.  Address  J. 
R.  Neville,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

No.  1044  —  Farm  of  106  acres;  located 
4%  miles  from  Owego  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1; 
2V^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Apa- 
lachin  on  line  of  D.,  L.  &  VV.,  and  Erie 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2,%  miles 
from  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Cath- 
olic churches;  4^  miles  from  butter 
factory;  2^  milesi  from  milk  station; 
4\^  miles  from  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, State  road.  Nearest  large  village, 
Owego,  population  4,633;  4^  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  or  highway.  Soil, 
fertile  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in 
natural  pasture,  20.  Acres  tillable,  106. 
Fruit,  30  apple;  4  pear;  4  cherry;  6 
plum,  grapes,  etc.  Best  adapted  to 
grain,  potatoes,  hay,  tobacco,  etc. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
60  feet  front,  14  rooms,  in  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  2  barns,  40x60; 
shed,  70x30;  cow  barn,  70x30;  hog  house 
15x25,  also  tenant  house,  30x24;  hen 
house  and  milk  house.  Watered:  house 
by  well;  barn«,  by  well;  fields  by  Sus- 
quehanna river.  This  farm  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Susquehanna  river. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  has  other  business.  Price,  $12,000. 
Terms,  $4,000  down;  balance  on  easy 
terms.  Address  Mrs.  C.  B.  Dean,  Owego, 
N.  Y.,  or  John  E.  Goodrich,  51  North 
10th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*No.  1045  —  Farm  of  137  acres;  lo- 
cated 7  miles  from  Owego  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  1;  3  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Campville  on  line  of  Erie  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  V^  mile  from  butter  fac-  • 
tory;  3  miles  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  large  village, 
Owego,  population  4.633,  7  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  loam  and  gravel. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture, 
40;  in  timber,  20,  pine,  chestnut  and 
oak.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  5  acres 
apples.  Best  adapted  to  grains,  pota- 
toes and  pasture.  Fences,  in  fair  con- 
dition. House,  2-&tory  in  good  condition 
and  woodhouse.  Outbuildings:  barns, 
40x72,  40x42,  30x100  and  shod,  20x60; 
hog  house;  ice  house;  hen  house;  shop 
and  milk   house.     Watered:    house  and 


barns,  by  well;  fields,  by  springs  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  settle  an  estate.  Price,  $4,500. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  Fred  T.  Horton, 
agent,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    SPENGEB 
Population  1,520 

No.  1046  —  Farm  of  234  acres;  about 
3  miles  from  Spencer  P.  O.  and  rail- 
way station,  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.  and 
E.  C.  &  N.  R,  R.;  R.  D.;  80  rods  from 
school.  Good  soil.  Acres  in  meadow, 
50  to  60;  tillable,  150  to  170;  natural 
pasture,  30  to  40;  timber,  15  to  20,  hem- 
lock, pine,  beech,  birch,  maple,  ash  and 
basswood,  second  growth.  About  75 
fruit  trees.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  buck- 
wheat, corn  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
stump  and  wire,  very  good.  House,  8 
rooms,  with  summer  kitchen,  very  good 
condition.  Barn,  30x64,  with  basement 
and  shed,  in  fair  condition.  Watered  by 
well,  springs  and  stream.  A  good  dairy 
farm.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age 
of  owner.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  $2,000 
to  $2,500  down  and  mortgage  for  re- 
mainder. Name  and  address  of  owner, 
Seymour  Seely,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 

No.  1047  —  Farm  of  56  acres;  3  miles 
from  Spencer  P.  0.,  R.  D.  2;  3  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Spencer,  on  line 
of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  2%  miles  from  Van 
Etten,  on  line  of  E.  C.  &  Ct.  R.  R.;  i^ 
mile  from  school ;  3  miles  from  churches, 
butter  factory,  milk  station  and  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Waverly,  10 
miles  distant;  nearest  city,  Elmira,  17 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  a  little  rolling. 
Soil,  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
15  to  20;  in  natural  pasture,  10  to  12; 
in  timber,  10  to  12,  hard  wood,  beech, 
birch,  maple,  hemlock  and  pine;  all  till- 
able except  timber  land.  Fruit,  cherries, 
pears  and  apples,  about  25  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  oats,  corn,  buckwheat,  wheat, 
rye  and  potatoes.  Fences,  wire,  fair 
condition.  House,  7  rooms,  fair  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  barn,  26x36,  with 
basement;  poultry  house  and  other  out- 
buildings; fair  condition.  Watered  by 
spring  and  creek.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Reasons  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $1,400.  Terms,  %  cash, 
remainder  on  mortgage  at  5%.  interest. 
Address  Seymour  Seely,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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No.  1048  — Farm  of  824  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Spencer  P.  O.  and  railway 
eUtion.  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  14  mile 
from  scliuoi ;  3  miles  from  cliurclies,  milk 
shipping  station  and  milk  condensing 
plant.  Higliway^,  small  liills  but  gen- 
era 11  j  guod.  Nearest  large  village, 
Wav<!rly,  8  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level  and  hilly.  Altitude,  1,500  feet 
Soil,  good.  Acres  in  meadow,  350;  in 
natural  pasture.  50 ;  in  timber,  424, 
hcmluck,  chestnut,  ash  and  bass  wood. 
Acres  tillable,  330.  Fruit,  apples, 
peaches  and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to 
oats,  buckwheat,  wheat,  hay,  corn  and 
rye.  Fences,  wire  and  stump,  fair  con- 
dition. House.  30x30,  good  condition, 
two  smaller  houses,  nutlmildin)^:  barn, 
30x50,  with  addition,  24x30,  baaement 
and  silo;  barn.  28xa0,  with  baKement. 
Watered,  house  by  well ;  barns,  by 
springs;  fields,  by  springs  and  creek. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  close  an  estate.  Price  $16  per  acre. 
Terms,  ^  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  The  S.  Alfred  Seely  Estate, 
Spencer,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1049  —  Farm  of  14  acres:  located 
1  mile  from  Spencer  P.  0.;  %  mile  from 
railway  station  at  Spencer,  on  line  of 
L.  V.  R,  R.;  1  mile  from  churches, 
school,  butter  fsctory,  milk  station  and 
milk  condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Ithaca,  18  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail.  Surface  of  farm, 
slightly  rolling.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  G;  acres  tillable,  14.  Fruit, 
apples,  peaches,  strawberries  pears, 
cherries  and  plums.  Fences,  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  7  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings;  bam.  10x24;  shed, 
10x24;  hen  house,  fair  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  well,  creek  and  spring.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wishes  to  go  into  other  business. 
Price,  *1,600.  Terms,  $1,100  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage  at  6%.  Address  Wm. 
Stark,  Van  Etten,  N.  Y.,  Chemung 
County. 

No.  1050  — Farm  of  80  acres:  located 
1  mile  from  Halsev  Valley  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  2  and  railway 'station  at  West  Can- 
dor on  line  of  iJehigh  Valley  R.  R. ;  1 
mile  fi^m  school;  1  mile  from  churches: 
1  mile  from  butter  factory;  5  miles 
from  milk  station:  7  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good,  some 
hilly.  Nearest  large  village,  Owego, 
population     4,ti33,      12     miles     distant. 


reached  by  highway.     Surface  of  farm, 

rolling.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
30;  in  timber,  15,  small  beech,  birch  and 
maple.  .Acres  tillable,  ff.i.  Fruit,  25 
apple  trees.  Adapted  to  nearly  all  kinds 
of  crops.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condi- 
tion. House,  8  rooms,  in  good  condition. 
Outbuildings;  bam,  32x44;  hen  house; 
hog  houses  and  wood  house,  in  good  con- 
dition. Watered;  house,  by  well;  barns, 
by  spring;  fields,  by  springs  and  brook. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Price,  f2.350. 
Terms,  V^  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at 
57r'    Address  William  G.  Shaw,  Spencer, 

N.  y. 

No.  1051  —  Farm  of  824  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Spencer  P.  O.,  R.  D..  and 
railway  station  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.j 
Vi  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from  Bap- 
tist. Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Epis- 
copal churches;  3  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion; 3  miles  from  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  good,  part  hilly.  Surface  of 
farm,  part  hilly,  part  level.  Soil,  silt 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  200;  in  natural 
pasture,  200;  in  timber,  400,  second 
growth  hemlock,  ch^tnut,  maple,  etc., 
some  large  basEwood  and  ash.  Acres 
tillable.  400.  Fruit,  apples,  cherries, 
peaches,  etc.  Best  adapted  to  oats,  buck- 
wheat, potatoes,  etc.  fences,  wire  and 
hoard,  wire  fences  in  good  condition. 
House,  30x30,  in  good  condition.  Out> 
buildings:  40x60,  witik  addition,  30x40; 
barn,  30x30,  In  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered: house  by  well;  barns,  by  spring; 
fields,  by  springs  and  creek.  Reason  for 
selling,  too  much  land.  Price,  $18  per 
acre.  Terms  S2,000  to  $4,000  cash,  bal- 
ance on  mortgage.  Address  the  S.  Alfred 
Seely   Co.,  Spencer,   N.  Y.    Owner  will 

No.  1052  —  Farm  of  23  acres;  located 
11^  miles  from  Spencer  P.  0.;  1  mile 
from  railway  station  at  Spencer  on  line 
of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;  IVj  miles  from 
school;  l',i  miles  from  !^ptist,  Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian,  Episcopal  churches; 
IVt  miles  from  mflk  station  and  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est large  city,  Ithaca,  population  14.802, 
18  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  or  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  slif;htly  rolling. 
Soil,  yellow  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  lO; 
in  natural  pasture.  4.  Acres  tillable,  19, 
Fruit,  49  apple.  130  peach,  pear,  plum, 
cherries  and  quinces,  plenty  of  pie  plant, 
currants,  raspberries  and  strawberries. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
7  rooms  in  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, in  good  condition.    Watered:  house. 
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by  well;  fields,  by  spring  and  creek. 
This  farm  is  3  miles  from  Spencer  Lake. 
Occupied  Vy  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
ill  health*  of  owner.  Price,  $1,600. 
Terms,  $1,100  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. Adress  William  Stark,  Van  Etten, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

No.  1053  —  Farm  of  15  acres;  located 
1*4  miles  from  Spencer  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
1 ;  2  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Spencer  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R. ;  ^4  mile 
fronv  school;  2  miles  from  churches  of 
all  denominations;  2  miles  from  butter 
and  cheese  factory;  2  miles  from  milk 
station  and  condensing  plant.    Highways, 


good.  Nearest  village,  Spencer,  popu- 
lation, 529;  1%  miles  distant,  .reached 
by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  slightly 
rolling.  Soil,  black  loam.  Acres  till- 
able, 15.  Fruit,  10  cherries,  apples,  6 
pears,  plums,  4  grape  vines  and  rhubarb. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  hay,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, truck  gardening,  poultry,  etc. 
House,  8  rooms,  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  lftx40.  Watered,  house, 
by  well;  fields,  by  springs.  This  farm 
is  %  mile  from  Spencer  Lake.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Price,  $1,600.  Terms,  $800 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  6%.  Ad- 
dress George  Wallace,  632  15th  street, 
Niagara  Fallfi,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY 

Area,  494  square  miles.  Population,  33,647.  Annual  precipitation,  38.28  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  47.3°.     Number  of  farms,  2,088.     County  seat,  Ithaca. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  south  ('entral  part  of  the  state* 'an(^  comprises 
the  southern  part  of  Cayuga  Lake,  the  head  of  which  is  near  the  middle  of  the 
county. 

Tlie  surface  is  partly  undulating  and  is  diver-sified  with  hills  and  valleys.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  from  a  line  running  east  from  Ithaca  the  surface  is 
gently  undulating  and  level.  The  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  county  are 
quite*  hilly,  diversified  with  wide  valleys  and  deep  ravines.  The  soil  of  the  entire 
county  is  mostly  of  a  rich  sandy  and  gravelly  loam  with  deposits  of  black  loam 
scattered  over  the  northern  part.  About  nine  miles  northwest  of  Ithaca  is  a 
cataract  called  Taughannock  Falls,  which  has  a  perpendicular  height  of  190  feet. 
This  is  higher  than  Niagara  Falls.  Forest*  of  pine,  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  sugar 
maple,  etc.,  cover  a  considerable  portion  of  the  county.  Tully  limestone,  slate  and 
sandstone  are  among  the  minerals  of  the  county.  The  county  ranks  third  in  the 
production  of  salt. 

Along  the  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake  the  grape  industry  is  in  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment. Leading  crops  as  reported  were  corn,  278,503  bu^els;  oats,  596,74^  bushels; 
wheat,  144,917  bushels;  buckwheat,  293,086  bushels;  barley,  46,67^  bushels;  pota- 
toes, 689,360  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  88,527  tons.  Of  domestic  animalsr  there  are 
reported:  Dairy  cows,  15,008;  horses,  8,120;  swine,  8,928;  sheep,  19,644;  poultry, 
183,70^.  The  total  value  of  farm  property  is  $14,896,795,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent, 
over  the  census  of  1900.  The  average  price  of  improved  farm  land  is  $42.82  per 
acre,  llie  milk  production  was  8,059,296  gallons;  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
dairy  products,  $732,549. 

The  county  is  intersected  by  the  main  line  and  three  branches  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railroad  and  by  a  branch  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western.  Ithaca 
has  a"^  population  of  about  15,000  and  is  the  home  of  Cornell  University,  one  of  the 
leading  institutions  in  the  country.  The  State  Agricultural  College  is  also  located 
tliere.  Tliere  are  152  district  schools  which  with  the  academies  and  graded  schools 
in  village's  furnish  excellent  educational  facilities.  The  35  milk  stations  and  fac- 
tcries  supply  the  needs  of  the  farmers  along  dairy  lines  and  the  interest  in  farming 
and  fruit  raising  is  maintained  by  an  ample  number  of  agricultural  organizations. 


TOWN'   OF  DRYDEN 

Population  3,716 

No.  10.'y4  —  Farm  of  53  acres:  located 
5  miles  *rom  Freeville  P.  ().,  R.  F.  I).; 
2|.l.  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ilagin, 
on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.  and  Auburn  &  Lan- 
sing R.  R.     Nearest  large  village,  Free- 


ville. Highways,  good.  Soil,  loam,  not 
very  stony.  Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in 
natural  pasture,  5;  in  timber,  3.  Acres 
tillable,  50.  Fruit.  80  apple  trees,  4 
peach  trees,  also  grapes,  pears  and  plums. 
Best  adapted  to  potatoes  and  grain.  Oc- 
cupied by  tenant.  Fences,  board,  wire 
and    rail,    good    condition.      House,    13 
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rooniH,  2  atoriea,  good  condition.  Base- 
ment barn.  Watered  by  well  and  creek. 
Within  4  miles  of  Cuviina  Lake.  I'riee, 
{3.000.  Tprios,  9^1,000  down,  balanee  on 
time.  AddreHS  Geo.  W.  Woleott,  Mc- 
Lean, N.  Y.,  BoK  156.     Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN  OF  ES FIELD 
Popolatlon  l.OOO 
No.  10541^— Farm  of  102  acres;  2 
niiieB  from  post  oUice;  BVJi  milen  from 
railway  station  at  Trumanaburg ;  Vj  mile 
from  scliool;  3  miieii  from  cburcb«s. 
Iligiiways,  good.  Soil,  good.  Some  tim- 
ber. Fruit,  apple  orchard.  Adapted  to 
any  kind  of  crop.  Fences,  in  fair  con- 
dition. Houae,  8  rooms.  Two  barns,  in 
fair  condition.  Watered  by  well,  ereek 
and  Btreanis.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  lives  elsowiiere. 
Price.  $3,800.  Terms,  part  cash,  remain- 
der on  time.  Address  Sophia  A.  White, 
58  Port  Watson  street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    LAN'BINO 

Population  S,e5S 
No.  1055  —  Farm  of  2.'i5  acres ;  located 
3  miles  from  Ludlowville  P.  0.;  2  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Tarbell,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.,  a'.  Ji  L.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
school;  2  miles  from  cburch;  3  miles 
from  butter  factory.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Ithaca,  10  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  nearly  level,  sloping  little  to 
west.  Altitude,  900  feet.  Soil,  gravelly 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  80;  in  natural 
pasture,  52;  in  timber,  70,  beech,  maple 
and  basBwood.  Acres  tillable,  64.  Fruit, 
180  trees.  Fences,  wire,  board  and  rail, 
fair  condition.  House,  11  rooms,  built  7 
years  ago.  Outbuiidings,  barn,  30x40; 
barn,  80x30;  barn,  80x24;  barn.  111x24; 
also  small  tenant  house  with  barn  and 
log  house  used  as  work  shop.  Watered 
by  well  and  spring.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Price,  $65  per  acre.  Terms,  Vi  cash. 
Address  John  R.  Conklin,  Groton,  N,  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  lose  — Farm  of  127  acres;  located 
B  miles  from  Ludlowville  P.  0..  H.  D. 
No.  9;  2  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Ijike  Ridpe  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R. ;  2 
miles  from  school;  2  miles  from 
churches;  %  mile  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  station.  Uighwayn,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Ithaca,  population  14.802. 
14  niilea  distant,  reached  by  rail.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  tolling.  Soil,  black  muck. 
Acre*  in  meadow,  80;  in  natural  pasture, 


5;  in  timber,  12,  oak,  maple,  etc.  Acres 
tillable,  112.  Fruit,  250  apple  trees. 
Hest  adapti'd  to  corn,  bay,  wheat,  barley, 
etc.      Fences,   wire   and   board,   in   good 
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OutbuildingE: 
barn,  55x32;  slied.  G0xl8;  barn.  33x28; 
wagon  lioUHe,  28x20.  all  in  good  condi- 
tion. Watered,  house,  barns  and  fields, 
by  wells.  This  farm  is  2  miles  from 
Cavuga  I^ke.  Occupied  bv  owner. 
Price.  $e.500.  Terms,  cash. "  Address 
Frank  Whipple,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 
No.  fl. 

No.  1057  —  Farm  of  63  acres;  located 
IW  miles  from  Heddens  P.  O,.  R.  D.  No. 
9;  IV,  miles  from  railway  station  at 
I^ke  Ridge  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  K.;  1  mile 
from  school;  2V<!  mites  from  churches; 
2  miles  from  butter  factory  and  mJlk 
station.  Nearest  citv,  Ithaca,  population 
14,802.  14  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail 
or  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  20; 
in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  B,  oak, 
elm.  etc.  Acres  tillable.  45.  Fruit,  1,800 
peach,  75  apple,  50  cherries,  300  plum 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  bay,  citrn,  wheat 
and  fruit.  Keneea,  wire,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  14  rooms,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings:  barn,  30x44;  fruit 
house,  35x16;  hog  house,  hen  house. 
Watered !  house,  by  well ;  tarns,  by 
springs;  fields,  by  springs.  This  farm 
is  14  mile  from  Cayuga  I..ake.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  wishes 
to  go  to  Chlifornift.  Price,  S5.O00. 
Terms,  cash.  Address  Fred  J.  Baurea, 
Ludlowville,  N.  v.,  R.  D.  No.  9. 

No.  1058~Farm  of  12  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Ludlowville  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  9;  I'/j  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Lansing,  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  '4 
mile  from  school ;  1'/,  miles  from 
churches;  I'/i  miles  from  butter  factory; 
1%  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good,  level.  Xeari-st  citv,  Ithaca,  popu- 
lation 14,802,  13  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  or  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
Soil,  loam.  All  tillable.  Fruit,  peaches, 
apples  and  clierries.  Best  ada])ti-d  to 
hay,  corn,  wlieat  and  fruit.  Fences, 
wire,  in  fine  condition.  House,  7  rooms. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  40x20,  and  shed,  in 
good  condition.  Watered:  houfle  and 
barns  by  well.  This  farm  is  I  mile 
from  Cayuga  Lake.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  settle  an  estate.  Price,  !f2,.';00.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  George  Boyer,  Ludlowville, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  9. 
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TOWN  OF   NEWFIELD 
Population  l,r)09 

No.  1059  —  Farm  of  80  acres;  2  miles 
from  New  field.  Good  house  and  barn. 
Well  watered.  Price,  $1,800.  Address 
Sophia  A.  White,  56  Port  Watson  street, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

•  No.  1060  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Newfield  P.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
30  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Lehigh 
Valley  Railway;  1  mile  from  school;  4 
miles  from  Protestant  churches,  butter 
factory,  cheese  factory  and  milk  station; 
10  miles  from  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways,  somewhat  hilly,  but  good. 
Nearest  city,  Ithaca,  11  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  1,400  feet. 
Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in 
natural  pasture,  15 ;  in  timber,  3,  mostly 
hard  wood.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears  and  plums.  Best  adapted 
to  corn,  potatoes,  barley,  oats  and  buck- 
wheat. Fences,  mostly  wire,  poor  jcon- 
dition.  House,  7  rooms,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings,  good  barn,  and  other  out- 
buildings, fair  condition.  Watered  by 
well  and  springs.  Unoccupied.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  lives  in  west.  Price, 
$1,700.  Terms,  $600  down,  balance  on 
long  time.  Address  D.  Stark,  agent. 
Newfield,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  30. 

♦No.  1061  —  Farm  of  148  acres;  lo- 
cated 5  miles  from  Newfield  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  30;  6  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Newfield,  on  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school;  6  miles  from  Baptist 
church;  5  miles  from  butter  and  cheese 
factory;  12  miles  from  milk  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  somewhat  hilly  but 
good.  Nearest  city,  Ithaca,  14  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  some  hills,  rather  rough.  Al- 
titude about  1,300  feet.  Soih,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture, 
20;  in  timber,  40,  maple,  beech  and  bass- 
wood.  Acres  tillable,  50.  Best  adapted 
to  oats,  buckwheat,  corn,  potatoes  and 
barley.  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  poor  con- 
dition. House,  24x30,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings,  two  barns,  30x40,  good 
condition;  other  outbuildings  in  fair 
condition.  Watered  by  spring.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced age  of  owner.  Price,  $1,500. 
Terms,  part  cash,  balance  on  time.  Ad- 
dress D.  W.  Stark,  agent,  Newfield,  N. 
Y.,  R.  D.  No.  30. 


*Xo.  1062  — Farm  of  100  acres;  lo- 
cated 6  miles  from  Newfield  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  30  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
L.  V.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school ;  6  miles 
from  butter  factory,  cheese  factory  and 
Protestant  churches;  11  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  hilly,  but 
good.  Nearest  city,  Ithaca,  13  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  about  1,300 
feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  20; 
in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  20, 
beech,  ma])le,  basswood  and  birch. 
Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to 
corn,  potatoes,  oats,  buckwheat  and 
barley.  Fences,  mostly  rail,  poor  con- 
dition. No  house.  Large  basement  barn, 
fair  condition.  Watered  by  well  and 
springs.  Unoccupied.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$1,000.  Terms,  part  cash,  balance  on 
time.  Address  D.  Stark,  agent,  Newfield, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  30.    Owner  will  rent. 

*No.  1063  —  Farm  of  107  acres;  lo- 
cated 6  miles  from  Newfield  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
No.  30  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
L.  V.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  6  miles 
from  cheese  factory,  milk  station  and 
Protestant  churches;  10  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Ithaca,  13  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
sloping  to  south.  Altitude,  al)out  1,500 
feet.  Soil,  vellow  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  15;  in  natural  pasture,  10; 
in  timber,  40,  good  quality.  Acres  till- 
able, 40.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  cher- 
ries. Best  adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  po- 
tatoes and  buckwheat.  Fences,  mostly 
rail,  poor  condition.  House,  16x24,  poor 
condition.  Outbuildings,  large  barn  in 
good  condition,  other  outbuildings  in 
fair  condition.  Watered  by  well  and 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  has  too  much  land. 
Price,  $1,000.  Terms,  %  cash,  balance 
on  time.  Address  D.  Stark,  agent,  New- 
field,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  30. 

♦No.  1064  —  Farm  of  124  acres;  lo- 
cated 2%  miles  from  Newfield  P.  O., 
R.  D.  No.  30  and  railwav  station,  on 
line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  V2  nii^t-  from  school; 
2%  miles  from  butter  factory,  milk  sta- 
tion and  Protestant  churches;  8  miles 
from  milk  condensing  plant.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city,  Ithaca,  10  miles 
distant,   reached   by   highway.     Surface 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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of  farm,  nearly  level.  Altitude  a1>out 
1,300  feet.  Soil,  dark  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  2j;  in 
timber,  10,  ash,  beech,  maple.  Acrea 
tillable,  76.  Fruit,  apploa,  pears,  pluma 
and  clierriea.  Best  adiijited  to  corn, 
wlicat,  barlej,  oats  and  buckwlieat. 
KenceB,  rail  and  wire,  poor  condition. 
l^louse,  large,  2  storiea.  good  condition. 
Outbuildings,  large  size,  ^ood  condition. 
Watered  by  well,  apriii)^  and  brook. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Aeason  for  Belling, 
111  liealth.  Price,  $4,200.  Tenms,  part 
easli,  balance  on  time.  Address  D. 
Stark,  agent,  Newfield,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 
No.  30. 

•No.  1065  —  Farm  of  61  acres;  lo- 
cati'il  3  miles  from  Ncwiield  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
No.  30  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
L.  V.  R.  R.i  '/,  mile  from  scliool:  5 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  Protestant 
cliurchea;  4  miles  from  luilk  atationi  10 
miles  from  cbe«se  factory  and  milk  con- 
densing plant.  Higliwaya,  somewliat 
hilly,  but  good.  Nearest  city,  lUiaca, 
12  milea  distant,  reached  by  liightvay. 
Surface  of  farm,  partlv  level  and  partly 
hilly.  Altitude,  l,400"fcct.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 15;  in  timber,  10.  Acrea  tillable, 
30.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  cherries. 
Bent  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  oats, 
buckwheat  and  wheat,  Fences,  mostly 
rail,  some  wire,  poor  condition.  House, 
good  Bi7,e  and  in  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  hog  pcij,  sbcU  and  hen 
house,  all  in  go«l  condition.  Watered 
by  well,  spring  and  brook.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
widow.  Price,  $1,100.  Terms,  i/j  down, 
balitnce  on  long  time.  Address  1).  tStark, 
agent,  Newfleld,  N.  ¥.,  R.  D.  No.  30. 


30;  5  miles  from  school;  I  mile  from 
churches;  5  miles  from  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station;  4^  miles  from  con- 
densing plant.  Highways,  hilly,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Ithaca,  population  14,S02, 
14  miles  distant  reached  by  higliway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  3:  in  natural  pasture, 
6;  in  timber  8,  chestnut,  etc.  Acres 
tillable,  20.  Best  adapted  to  com,  po- 
tatoes, rye,  buckwheat.  Fences,  wire,  in 
poor  condition.  House,  6  rooms,  in  good 
condition.  Good  barn.  Watered,  house 
and  barn  by  well,  fields  by  spring  and 
brook.  This  farm  is  10  miles  from  Ca- 
yuga Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
Tor  selling,  wants  to  go  to  the  city. 
Price,  *1,500.  Terms,  casli.  Price  in- 
eluded  team  of  horses  and  alt  farming 
tools.  Address  D.  .Stark,  agent.  New- 
field,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  30, 

No.  1067  —  Farm  of  200  acrea;  located 
5  miles  from  Newfield  1'.  O.,  R.  D.  No. 
30,  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  L.  V. 
R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school;  Smiles  from 
cliurehes;  5  mile*  from  butter  and 
cheese  factory;  5  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion: 11  mile»  from  rondensing  plant. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  city,  Ithaca, 
population  14,802,  12  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Good  soil.  Acre^  in  meadow, 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber, 
10.  mostly  second  growth.  Acres  tillable, 
loO.  Fruit,  two  small  orchards. 
Adapted  to  all  farm  crops.  Fences,  wire, 
in  poor  condition.  House,  16\24;  wing, 
14\26,  in  fair  condition.  Barns,  in  fair 
condition.  Watered,  bouse  by  well,  barns 
and  lielda  by  springs'.  This  farm  is  10 
miles  from  Cayuga  Lake.  Occupied  by 
owner.  I'rice,  $4,200.  Tcrma,  li  down, 
balance  .  on  easy  terms.  Address  U. 
Stark,  agent,  Newfield,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No. 


ULSTF,R    COUNTY 

Areo,  1,150  aquare  miles.  Population.  01,709.  Annual  precipitation,  38.28  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  46.3°.    Number  of  farms,  6,022.    County  seat,  Kingston. 

This  countv  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  tbe  state  and  is  bounded  on  the 
eaat  by  the  Hudaon  River.  It  ia  intersected  by  tlie  Wallkill  and  Rondout  Rivera 
and  la  drained  by  the  Neversink  and  the  Sliawangunk  Rivers  and  by  Kaopua  Creek. 

The  surface  is  hilly  and  partlv  mountainous  and  is  extensively  covered  with 
fnreata  of  hickorj',  oak,  cbestnut,  efm.  nine,  siignr  maple,  hemlock,  etc.  The  southern 
part  is  occupied  by  the  Shawangiink  Mountains  and  the  northern  part  by  tbe 
Catskill  Mountains.  There  are  several  lakes.  Bmo,.g  which  is  l.nke  Mohawk,  a 
popular  summiT  resort.     Devonian  sandstone  is  found  ncre  in  abundance  and  large 
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quantities  are  quarried  and  shipped  to  New  York  City  and  other  points  by  water. 
Extensive  quantities  of  water  lime  are  used  in  making  Portland  cement,  an  industry 
which  exceeds  a  million  dollars  in  value  annually.  The  soil  is  quite  productive, 
especially  in  the  valleys  along  the  Hudson  River  and  is  mostly  of  a  clay  and  gravelly 
loam;  considerable  limestone  soil  is  also  found.  Crops  reported  are  corn,  433,322 
bushels;  oats,  225,235  bushels;  wheat,  24,627  bushels;  buckwheat,  93,557  bushels; 
rye,  103,132  bushels;  potatoes,  293,415  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  90,285  tons.  Along 
the  Hudson  River  conditions  are  exceedingly  favorable  for  the  growing  of  small 
fruits  and  apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc.  This  county  ranks  first  in  the  production  of 
small  fruits  and  third  in  the  production  of  grapes.  The  villages  and  cities  of  the 
county  furnish  large  markets  and  New  York  City  can  be  reached  quickly  and  cheaply 
by  way  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  valuation  of  all  farm  property  is  $29,439,672, 
an  increase  of  16.7  per  cent,  over  that  of  1900.  There  is  a  large  acreage  offered 
for  sale  in  this  bulletin  at  a  price  below  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land. 
Domestic  animals  reported:  Dairy  cows,  23,065;  horses,  9,724;  swine,  14,843;  sheep, 
5,721 ;  poultry,  265,195.  Total  production  of  milk,  10,702,160  gallons,  and  the  total 
value  of  all  dairy  products  is  $1,015,894.  Excellent  transportation  facilities  are 
found  in  this  county  and  the  markets  are  ample  for  everything  that  can  be  raised. 
The  city  of  Kingston,  the  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  25,908  and  is  located 
85  miles  from  New  York  City  and  55  miles  from  Albany.  At  New  Paltz  a  state 
normal  college  is  located.  Two  hundred  and  eighteen  district  schools  and  academies 
and  graded  schools  in  villages  give  ample  educational  advantages.  There  are  74 
miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and  1,.561  miles  of  other  improved  highways. 
Ulster  county  has  16  agricultural  associations  for  the  promotion  of  general  farming 
and  stock  raising. 


TOWN  OF  DENNING 
Population   615 

No.  1068  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  lo- 
cated %  mile  from  Sundown  P.  0.;  20 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Ellenville, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1/10 
mile  from  school  and  churches;  7  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Eilenville,  population 
3,114,  20  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil,  good. 
Acres  in  meadow,  30^;  in  natural  pasture, 
40;  in  timber,  30,  chestnut  and  oak. 
Acres  tillable,  70.  Fruit,  100  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  buckwheat,  oats  and 
corn.  Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition. 
House,  2  story,  9  rooms.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  26x50,  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  by  running  water  and  well,  barns 
by  running  water,  fields  well  watered. 
Price,  $2,500.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
Aquilla  Smith,  Sundown,  N.  Y. 

No.  106a'%  — Farm  of  40O  acres; 
located  Va  mile  from  Sundown  P.  O.; 
20  mih'S  from  railway  station  at  Ellen- 
ville, on  line  of  N.  Y.,  0.  &  W.  R.  R.; 
1/10  mile  from  school;  1/10  mile  from 
ohurelics;  7  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  vilhifje,  Ellen- 
ville, population  3,114,  20  miles  distant, 
reached  by  hijjhway.  Surface  of  farm, 
mostly  level   and  a  little  rolling.     Soil, 


good.  Acres  in  meadow,  70;  in  natural 
pasture,  100;  in  timber,  230,  chestnut, 
oak,  beech,  birch  and  maple.  Acres  till- 
able, 170.  Fruit,  200  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  buckwheat,  oats  and  corn. 
Fences,  wire.  House,  almost  new,  14 
rooms.  Outbuildings,  2  good  barns,  also 
wagon  house.  W'atered,  house  and  barns 
by  running  water.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
Benjamin  Ter  Bush,  Sundown,  N.  Y. 

No.  1069  —  Farm  of  105  acres;  lo- 
cated %  mile  from  Sundown  P.  0.;  20 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Ellenville, 
on  line  of  N.  Y.,  O  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  ^  mile  from  Methodist 
and  Baptist  churches;  7  miles  from  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, Ellenville,  population  3,114,  20 
miles  distant,  reached  by  highway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  hilly.  Soil,  good.  Acres 
in  meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture,  40; 
in  timber,  35,  chestnut,  oak,  beech,  birch 
and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit, 
50  apple  trees,  10  peach,  5  pear,  5  plum. 
Best  adapted  to  buckwheat,  oats,  corn 
and  rye.  Fences,  wire.  House,  20x36, 
in  good  condition.  Barn,  26x60,  in  good 
condition.  Watered,  house  and  barns 
by  running  water.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $2,000.  Terms,  cash.  Address 
Norman  £.  DuBois,  Sundown,  N.  Y. 
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"No.  1070— Farm  of  60  acres;  lo- 
cated 1^  mile  from  Fly  Mountain  P.  0.; 
2<^  miles  from  railway  station  at  King- 
ston, on  line  of  \V,  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  1  mite  from  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churclies;  2^  niilcB  from 
butter  factory,  chccie  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  good  State  roada. 
Surface  of  farm,  20  acrea  level,  balance 
rolling.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  40;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in 
timber,  10,  oak,  chestnut  and  hickory. 
Acres  tillable,  40,     Fruit,  apples,  pears, 

etc.      Beat   adapted   to   hay,   oats,    

rye  and  gardening.  Fent-cs.  wire  ana 
atone.  House,  8  rooms,  good  condition. 
Barn  and  outbuildinga  in  good  eond  " 
Watered,  house  by  well  and  cistern, 
barns  by  brook,  fields  by  springs  and 
brook.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
87,500.  Terms,  part  down,  balance  may 
remain  on  mortgage.  Address  The  Hud- 
son River  &  Catskill  Mountain  Land 
Agency,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

•No.  1071  —  Farm  of  10  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Kingston  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  West  Shore 
R.  R.  Highways,  State  road.  Nearest 
city,  Kingston^  population  25, 90S,  3 
miles  distant,  reached  by  higbway. 
Surface  of  farm,  8  acres  level,  balance 
timber.  Fruit,  45  trees,  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  crab  apples,  currants,  straw- 
berries, grapes,  rhubarb  and  %  acre 
asparagus.  House,  12  rooms  in  fine  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  barn,  30x25;  gar- 
age, 20x25 ;  hen  house,  10x75  ;  incubator 
house,  16x16;  log  cabin,  12x12.  A  lake 
is  situated  on  the  propertj'.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  haa  in- 
terests elsewhere.  Price,  $7,000.  Ad- 
dress J.  H.  Fort,  agent.  Stone  building, 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  OABDINEB 

Populatiou  2,TT0 
No.  1072  —  Farm  of  1.51  acres;  located 
3  miles  west  of  New  Paltz,  on  line  of 
Walkill  Valley  R.  R.:  14  mile  from 
scliool;  3  mile^s  from  churches,  milk  sta- 
tion and  milk  condensing  plant.  High- 
ways, good.  Surface  of  farm,  mostly 
level.     Acres   in  meadow,  5;   in  natural 
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pasture,  16;  in  timber,  10.  Acres  till- 
able, 120.  Fruit,  3  acres  of  apples. 
Best  adapted  to  general  farming. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone  wall,  good. 
House,  62x25,  2'i  stories,  14  rooms,  ten- 
ant house,  2  stories,  4  rooms.  Outbuild- 
ings, barn,  143x30.  Watered  by  well, 
cistern  and  spring.  Occupied  by  tenant. 
Price,  S37  per  acre.  Terms,  %  down, 
balance  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address 
Henry  L.  Rympb,  Poughkeepaie,  N.  Y, 
R.  F.  D. 

No.  1073  — Farm  of  175  acres;  located 
3  miles  west  of  New  Paltz,  on  line  of 
Walkill  Valley  R.  R.;  1  mile  from 
Bcliool;  3  miles  from  milk  station.  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  churches.  High- 
ways, good.  Surface  of  farm,  mostly 
level.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  10;  in  natural  pasture,  21;  in 
timber,  10.  Acres  tillable,  12S.  Some 
fruit.  Beat  adapted  to  gencial  farm- 
ing. Fences,  atone  wall  and  wire. 
House,  large,  12  rooms,  nearly  new. 
Outbuildings;  barn,  46x45,  leanto  at- 
tached, 30x^10,  accommodate  50  head  of 
stock,  granary,  wagon  house  and  hen 
house,  all  in  lirst-class  condition.  Wa- 
tered, house  by  well  and  cistern;  barns, 
by  well;  fields,  by  stream.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  in 
other  business.  Price,  $36  per  acre. 
Terms,  %  down,  balance  on  bond  and 
mortgage  at  S'/r-  Address  Henry  L. 
Rymph,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  R.  Y.  D. 

No.  1074  — Farm  of  286  acres;  located 
3  miles  west  of  New  Paltz,  on  line  of 
Walkill  Valley  E.  R.i  1  mile  from 
school;  3  milea  from  milk  station.  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  churclies.  High- 
ways, good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling. 
■Soil,  limestone,  good  for  alfalfa.  Acres 
in  meadow,  35;  in  natural  pasture,  50; 
in  timber,  41,  mostly  chestuut,  Acres 
tillable,  ISO.  Some  fruit.  Best  adapted 
to  grass,  grain  and  general  farming. 
Fences,  post,  wire  and  stone  wall,  good 
condition.  House,  IVj  stories  with  base- 
ment, 7  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  30x10,  with  shed  at- 
tached. 20x40,  and  other  outbuildinss. 
all  in  good  condition.  Watered  by  well 
and  stream.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Price, 
$15  per  acre.  Terms,  %  down,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  Henry  L.  Rymph, 
Poughkwpsie,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 
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tow:?  or  habdenbusq. 
Population  598 

No.  1075  —  Farm  of  255  acres ;  2  miles 
from  Lew  Beach  P.  O.;  mail  delivered 
daily  ^  mile  from  iiouse;  11  miles  from 
station  at  Livingston  Manor,  on  line 
of  the  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  Presbyterian 
and  Methodist  churches.  Highways, 
fair  but  hilly.  Nearest  villages,  Shaver- 
town,  8  miles  distant,  and  Livingston 
Manor,  population  of  800,  distant  11 
miles  by  highway.  Surface,  rolling. 
Soil,  red  slate,  clay  and  loam,  mixed. 
Eighty  acres  of  meadow;  90  acres  of 
pasture;  85  acres  of  brush  and  timber, 
hemlock,  hard  wood,  etc.;  about  130 
acres  tillable.  Large  apple  orchard  and 
a  few  pear  trees.  Maple  orchard  of  about 
400  trees.  Land  adapted  to  raising  of 
oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  to 
dairying.  Fences  of  stone,  wire  and 
wood,  in  fair  condition.  One  and  one- 
half  story  house,  9  rooms,  in  fair  con- 
dition. Barn,  26x48,  with  annex,  14x48; 
wagon  house,  24x26,  with  annex,  26x36; 
granary;  hen  house;  hog  pen;  sap  house, 
m  fair  condition.  House  and  barns  are 
watered  by  springs;  fields,  have  springs 
and  a  trout  stream.  The  Beaverkill 
river  is  Y^  mile;  Lake  Marion,  1  mile; 
Mountain  Lake,  2  miles  distant.  This 
place  is  in  vicinity  of  large  summer 
boarding  houses  and  country  homes  of 
city  people.  A  good  dairy,  sheep  and 
poultry  farm,  with  good  markets.  Occu- 
pied bj  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  is  lame.  Price  and  terms  given 
on  application  to  owner.  Will  rent  with 
option  to  buy  to  desirable  parties.  Ad- 
dress Byron  Barnhart,  Lew  Beach,  Sul- 
livan Co.,  N.  Y. 

No.  1076  — Farm  of  150  acres;  P/4 
miles  from  Seager  P.  O. ;  8  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Arkville,  on  line  of 
U.  &  D.  R.  R.;  2  miles  from  school  and 
churches;  8  miles  from  butter  and  cheese 
factory,  milk  station  and  condensing 
plant.  Highways,  good,  some  hilly. 
Nearest  large  village,  Margaretville, 
population  1,000,  9  miles  distant,  reached 
by  highway  and  rail.  Surface,  rolling 
and  level.  Soil,  sandv  loam  and  clav 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural 
pasture,  40;  in  timber,  60;  hemlock, 
maple,  beech,  oak,  etc.;  acres  tillable, 
150.  One  hundred  fruit  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  buckwheat, 
oats,  etc.  Fences,  in  fair  condition. 
House,  26x34,   in   fair   condition.     Two 


medium-sized  barns,  in  need  of  some 
repairs.  Watered  by  spring.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  death 
of  former  owner.  Price,  $2,000.  Terms, 
cash,  or  easy  terms  on  good  security. 
Address  John  E.  Haynes,  Seager,  N.  Y. 
O^^'ner  will  rent  by  the  year  after 
March  1. 

No.  1077  —  Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
%  mil©  from  Seager  P.  O. ;  5%  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Fleischmann's  on 
line  of  U.  &  D.  Ry. ;  1  mile  from  school ; 
2V^  miles  from  Protestant  churches,  6 
miles  from  cheese  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion, 8  miles  from  butter  factory.  High- 
ways, good.  Nearest  large  village,  Mar- 
garetville, SV2  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  slightly  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  2,000  feet.  Soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  23;  in  natural 
pasture,  23;  in  timber,  24,  maple,  beech, 
birch  and  basswood.  All  tillable  except 
timber  land.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  plums 
and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to  buck- 
wheat, oats,  corn,  potatoes,  timothy  and 
clover.  Fences,  stone,  good  condition. 
House,  24x30,  fair  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: barn,  30x60,  fair  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  spring  and  brook.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  a 
woman  and  cannot  attend  to  it.  Price, 
$2,000.  Terms  $800  down,  balance  on 
mortgage.  Address  Mary  LaMoure, 
Seager,  N.  Y, 

No.  1078  —  Farm  of  116  acres;  located 
^  mile  from  Seager  P.  0.;  4%  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Fleischmann's 
on  line  of  U.  &  D.  Ry.;  50  yards  from 
school,  2  miles  from  Protestant  churches, 
6%  miles  from  butter  factory,  5^ 
miles  from  cheese  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Nearest  large  village,  Margaret- 
ville, 8  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  slightly  sloping. 
Altitude,  1,800  feet.  Soil,  clay  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  45 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
40;  in  timber,  31,  hemlock,  maple,  beech 
and  birch.  All  tillable  except  wood  land. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  plums. 
Best  adapted  to  oats,  buckwheat,  corn, 
potatoes,  rye,  wheat,  alfalfa,  timothy, 
etc.  New  house  with  all  modern  im- 
provements, bath,  heater,  etc.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  32x50;  barn,  30x36, 
fair  condition ;  also  new  barn ;  ice  house, 
16x20;  milk  house,  14x18,  fair  condition 
and  tenant  house,  20x30.  Watered, 
house  and  barn,  by  running  water;  fields, 
by   springs   and    streams.     Occupied   by 
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owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  has 
otlier  business.  Price,  $5,500.  Terms, 
$2,000  cash,  balance  on  easy  terms.  Ad- 
dress J.  E.  Haynes,  Seager,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  LLOTD 
Population  2,803 

No.  1079  —  Farm  of  140  acres;  3  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Lloyd,  on  line 
of  C.  N.  E.  R.  R.;  i^  mile  from  school 
and  church;  5  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  station;  R.  D.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  New  Paltz,  popu- 
lation about  1,200,  5  miles,  reached  by 
highway  and  trolley.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling,  level  and  hilly.  Altitude,  500 
feet.  Acres  in  meadow,  80;  in  natural 
pasture,  40;  in  timber,  20,  chestnut,  oak, 
etc.;  acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  300  ap- 
ple, 100  peach,  15  plum,  18  cherry  and  2 
quince  trees,  2,000  grapevines,  about  2,- 
200  dewberry  bushes  and  800  currant 
bushes.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  rye,  oats, 
potatoes  and  fruit.  Fences,  wire,  stone 
and  rail,  fair  condition.  House,  15 
rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
large  barn,  40x36;  2  hay  houses,  18x30; 
granary;  press  barn  and  wagon  house, 
hog  house  and  woodshed.  Watered,  house 
and  barns  by  running  spring  water,  fields 
by  springs;  1^  miles  from  small  lake. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $6,000.  Terms, 
$4,000  down,  remainder  on  mortgage. 
Address  Eugene  Relyea,  Highland,  N.  Y. 

•No.  1080  — Farm  of  68  acres;  2% 
miles  from  Highland  P.  O. ;  3  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Highland,  on  line  of 
W.  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2^^ 
miles  from  churches,  butter  factory, 
cheese  factory,  milk  station  and  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good.  State 
road.  Adapted  to  fruit  and  dairying. 
Acres  in  meadow,  8;  in  timber  12,  chest- 
nut, etc.  Fruit,  apples,  pears,  berries, 
1,000  grapevines.  Fences,  fair  condition. 
House,  12  rooms,  fair  condition.  Good 
barn.  Watered,  house  by  cistern,  barn 
bv  wells,  fields  bv  stream.  This  farm  is 
%  mile  from  Hudson  river.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  in  other 
business.  All  stock  and  implements  are 
included  in  price.  Price,  $5,900.  Terms, 
1/^  cash.  Address  Edgar  Elmendorf, 
agent.  Highland,  N.  Y. 

*No.  1081  —  Farm  of  117  acres;  4 
miles  from  New  Paltz,  on  line  of  N.  Y., 


N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.;  14  mile  from  school; 
2  miles  from  churches,  butter  factory, 
cheese  factory,  milk  station  and  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  mostly  level,  %  of  farm 
tillable.  Fruit,  apple  orchard,  some 
grapes.  Best  adapted  to  general  farming 
and  dairying.  House,  16  rooms,  porch, 
good  condition.  Barn,  90  feet  long;  silo, 
ice  house.  Running  spring  water  to  house 
and  barns.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  wishes  to  retire.  Price, 
$7,000.  Terms,  moderate.  Owner  will 
rent  with  option  to  buy.  Address  Edgar 
Elmendorf,  Highland,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  1082  — Farm  of  20  acres;  2i/S 
miles  from  Highland  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R. 
R. ;  "%  mile  from  school;  2*4  miles  from 
churches;  2  miles  from  butter  factory, 
cheese  factory,  milk  station  and  local 
markets.  Altftude,  600  feet.  All  tillable. 
Fruit,  1,000  grapevines,  berries,  pears, 
etc.  Best  adapted  to  small  fruit.  Fences, 
good  wire.  House,  10  rooms  and  porch. 
Outbuildings:  moderate-sized  barn,  fair 
condition.  Watered,  house  by  running 
spring,  bam  by  well.  Hudson  river 
near  farm.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  other  property. 
Price,  $6,300.  Terms,  part  cash.  Address 
Edgar  Elmendorf,  agent.  Highland,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  1083  — Farm  of  66  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Highland  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C  &  H.  R.  R. 
R. ;  M  mile  from  school;  1*^  miles  from 
churches.  Hierhways,  State  road.  Acres 
in  meadow,  17,  all  tillable.  Fruit,  700 
peacli  trees,  currants,  grapes,  berries  and 
one  apple  orchard.  Best  adapted  to 
fruit,  poultry  and  cattle.  Fences,  in  good 
condition.  House,  7  rooms,  fair  condi- 
tion. Barn,  in  good  condition.  Watered 
by  artesian  well.  Hudson  river  1  mile 
from  farm.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  has  another  farm. 
Price,  $8,500.  Terms,  part  cash.  Price 
includes  farm  implements.  Address  Ed- 
gar Elmendorf,  agent.  Highland,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  MARBLETOWN 
Population  4.71.'J 

♦No.  1084  —  Farm  of  110  acres;  lo- 
cated 1/2  mile  from  High  Falls  P.  O. ;  1% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  High 
Palls,  on  line  of  O.'  &  W.  Ry. ;  i^  mile 
from  school  and  Protestant  churches ;  1^ 


*  Indicates  farm  is  In  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
State  road.  Surface  of  farm,  greater 
part  level.  Altitude,  600  feet.  Soil,  good 
for  fruit.  Acres  in  meadow,  85;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  25.  Acres  tillable,  85.  Fruit, 
apples,  peaches  and  other  choice  fruit. 
Fences,  wire  and  stone.  House,  9  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings  in  poor 
condition.  Watered,  house  and  barn  by 
well,  fields  by  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $3,600.  Terms,  %  cash.  Address 
The  Catskill  Mountain  and  Hudson  River 
Land  Agency,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

*No.  1085  —  Farm  of  43  acres;  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  Stone  Ridge  P.  O.;  2% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  High  Falls, 
on  line  of  0.  &  W.  Rj.;  1  mile  from 
school  and  churches.  Highways  in  good 
condition.  Nearest  city,  Kingston,  14 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  gently  rolling. 
Altitude,  300  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture, 
10:  in  timber,  13,  oak  and  chestnut. 
Acres  tillable,  30.  Fruit,  50  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  rye,  corn,  vegetables  and 
fruit.  Fences,  wire,  good  condition. 
House,  7  rooms,  large,  good  condition. 
Outbuildings:  large  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. Watered,  house  by  well,  barns  and 
fields  by  spring.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  advanced  age  of 
owner.  Price,  $3,200.  Terms,  Yj  cash. 
Address  The  Catskill  Mountain  &  Hud- 
son River  Land  Agency,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  1086  — Farm  of  137  acres;  lo- 
cated 1/4  mile  from  Cottekill  P.  O.;  14 
mile  from  Cottekill  railway  station,  on 
line  of  O.  &  W.  Ry.;  VI'  mile  from  scliool 
and  churches;  2  miles  from  Catholic 
church ;  V^  mile  from  milk  station.  High- 
ways in  good  condition.  Nearest  city, 
Kingston,  8  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
Altitude,  250  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  30;  in 
timber,  7,  oak  and  chtwtnut.  Acres  till- 
able, 100.  Fruit,  apple  orchard.  Best 
ada])ted  to  corn,  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  rye 
and  wheat.  Fences,  wire  and  stone. 
House,  large,  10  rooms.  Outbuildings: 
large  barn  and  other  outbuildings  neces- 
sary for  size  of  farm.  Watered,  house 
and  barn  by  well,  fields  by  spring.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.    Reason  for  selling,  to 


close  an  estate.  Price,  $10,000.  Terms, 
y2  cash.  Address  The  Catskill  Mountain 
&,  Hudson  River  Land  Agency,  Kingston. 
N.  Y. 

TOWN   OF  MABLBOBOUGH 
Population  3,841 

♦No.  1087  —  Farm  of  85  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Marlborough  P.  O., 
R.  D.  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
West  Shore  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school; 
3  miles  from  churches  of  nearly  all  de- 
nominations. Highv/ays,  good.  Nearest 
city,  Newburgh,  population,  27,805,  9 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  level  and  rolling. 
Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  15 ; 
in  natural  pasture,  7.  All  tillable.  Fruit, 
1,500  apple  trees,  2,500  pears,  7,000 
grapevines,  20,000  currant  bushes,  100 
cherry  trees,  ISO  plums,  150  quince,  8,000 
strawberry  plants.  Best  adapted  to 
fruit.  Fences,  wire  and  stone,  m  good 
condition.  House,  12  rooms,  in  fine  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  hay  barn,  horse 
stable,  cow  stable,  machine  shop  with 
steam  engine,  spray  mixture  plant,  corn 
crib,  root  cellar,  smoke  house,  garage, 
tool  house,  etc.  Watered:  house  by  well 
and  cistern,  barns  by  well,  fields  by 
brook  and  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  old  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $17,500.  Terms,  %  cash.  Address 
Wescott  &  Co.,  Inc.,  agents,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF   NEW   PALTZ 

Population  3,025 

No.  1088  —  Farm  of  '  125  acres ;  2% 
miles  from  New  Paltz.  Good  soil, 
adapted  to  fruit  and  vegetables.  13  acres 
of  timber,  80  acres  of  meadow,  15  acres 
of  fruit,  20  acres  pasture.  5  miles  from 
Lake  Mohonk.  Large  house,  14  room«, 
nearly  new.  Modern  improvements.  3 
good  barns,  2  hen  houses  and  other  out- 
buildings, all  in  good  condition.  Running 
water  through  hoiise,  bath,  fire  protec- 
tion. Price,  $8,000.  Terms,  part  cash. 
Address  D.  W.  Corwin,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  2. 

♦No.  1080  —  Farm  of  180  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  New  Paltz  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  Wallkill  Val- 
ley R.  R. ;  1  mile  from  school;  3  miles 
from  churches  and  milk  station.  High- 
ways, State  road.  Nearest  village.  New 
Paitz,  population  1,230,  3  miles  distant. 
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reached  by  State  road.  Surface  of  farm, 
slightly  rolling.  Soil,  clay  loam  and 
black  soil.  Acres  tillable,  125.  Fruit, 
varieties  for  family  use.  Best  adapted 
to  hay,  grain  and  dairy  farm.  House,  7 
rooms,  in  good  condition.  Large  barn 
and  silo,  nearly  new.  Watered:  house 
by  well,  barns  by  wells,  fields  by  springs 
and  brook.  This  farm  is  2  miles  from 
the  Shawangunk  Mountains.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  lives  in  another  section. 
Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  %  cash.  Elting 
Harp,  agent,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y, 

♦No.  1090  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  lo- 
cated 2%  miles  from  New  Paltz  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of-Wallkill  Val- 
ley R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school ;  2Mj  miles 
from  churches;  2%  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  village, 
New  Paltz,  population  1,230,  2^2  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
farm,  slightly  rolling.  Altitude,  300  feet. 
Soil,  loam  and  black  soil.  Acres  tillable, 
90.  Fruit,  150  trees,  pears,  cherries, 
plums,  etc.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain 
and  fruit.  House,  9  rooms,  in  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings,  bam,  hay  barn, 
wagon  house,  granary,  in  good  condition. 
Watered:  house  and  barns  by  gravity 
system,  fields  by  springs  and  brook. 
Price,  $.5,000.  Terms,  %  cash.  Address 
Elting  Harp,  agent,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  1091  —  Farm  of  Ifi  acres;  1% 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Lloyd;  % 
mile  from  school;  %  mile  from  churches; 
2  miles  from  milk  station.  Nearest  vil- 
lage, New  Paltz,  population  1,230,  2% 
miles  distant,  readied  by  trolley  or  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  level.  Soil,  grav- 
elly loam  and  black  soil.  Fruit,  50  ap- 
ple trees.  Best  adapted  to  celery,  cab- 
bage, onions,  all  garden  truck  and  fruit. 
House,  6  rooms,  in  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  wagon  house,  granary, 
in  fair  condition.  Watered:  house  and 
barns  by  well,  fields  by  brook.  Reason 
for  selling,  owner  unable  to  look  after 
same.  Price,  $1,800.  Terms  on  applica- 
tion. Address  Elting  Harp,  agent.  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  ROCHESTER 
Population  2.700 

No.  1092  —  Farm  of  143  acres;  3  miles 
from  Mombaccus  P.  0.;  6^  miles  from 
railway  station  at  Kerhonksen,  on  line 


of  0.  &  W.  R.  R.;  1%  miles  from  school; 
%  mile  from  church;  6^  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  hilly,  but  good. 
Nearest  city,  Kingston,  population 
25,000,  26  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail. 
Surface,  part  level  and  part  hilly.  Soil, 
mostly  gravelly  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
20;  in  orchard  and  natural  pasture,  65; 
in  timber,  58,  chestnut,  hickory  and  oak; 
acres  tillable,  85.  Fruit,  about  375  trees, 
mostly  apple.  Best  adapted  to  hay  and 
fruit.  Fences,  wire  and  stone  wall,  in 
good  condition.  House,  24x38,  wings, 
15x31,  and  10x12,  in  good  condition. 
Bam,  27x70,  with  large  shed  and  stable 
attached;  carriage  house,  22x26;  all  in 
good  condition.  Watered  by  well  and 
spring.  Fine  sites  for  3  small  fish 
ponds,  never-failing  spring.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms,  % 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%. 
Address  H.  D.  &  S.  £.  Brodhead,  Ker- 
honksen, N.  Y. 

♦No.  1093  —  Farm  of  225  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Kyserike  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  O.  &  W.  Ry.; 
%  mile  from  school.  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches,  2  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory and  milk  station.  Highways,  good 
country  roads.  Nearest  city,  Kingston, 
14  miles  distant,  reached  by  rail.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  nearly  level.  Altitude,  400 
feet.  Soil,  rich  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
200;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber, 
15,  all  kinds  of  native  trees.  Acres  till- 
able, 200.  Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted 
to  hay  and  grain.  Fences,  wire  and 
wood,  good'  condition.  House  12  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  large  and 
in  best  of  repair.  Watered,  house  and 
barn  by  wells,  fields  by  stream.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ad- 
vanced age  of  owner.  Price,  $12,000. 
Terms,  easy.  Address  The  Catskill 
Mountain  &  Hudson  River  Land  Agency, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    SAUGERTIES 
Population  9,632 

No.  1094  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  2  miles 
from  West  Camp  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.;  %  mile 
from  school;  1  mile  from  Reformed 
church;  2  miles  from  Lutheran  church; 
40  rods  from  Methodist  church;  R.  D.  1 
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from  Saugerties.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  village,  Saugerties,  population 
4,000,  distant  4  miles,  reached  by  rail 
and  highway.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Sur- 
face, rolling  and  level.  Soil,  meadow 
clay  loam,  highland  fine  soil  but  stony. 
Acres  in  meadow,  45;  natural  pasture, 
10;  timber,  5,  oak,  hemlock,  cedar, 
maple,  etc.;  acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit, 
200  apple  trees  and  a  few  pear  trees 
and  other  small  fruit.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  corn,  rye  and  other  grains.  Fences, 
wire,  wood  and  stone,  in  poor  condition. 
House,  12  rooms  and  closets,  good  con- 
dition; tenant  house,  7  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  main  barn, 
50x50,  good  condition;  wood  house  and 
shop;  carriage  house;  granary;  ice 
house;  and  other  small  buildings;  all 
in  good  condition.  Watered,  house  and 
barns  by  well  and  cistern,  fields  by 
springs.  Two  and  one-half  miles  from 
Hudson  river;  Kaaterskill  creek,  %  mile 
distant.  This  place  is  easy  of  access 
from  all  points,  both  by  boat  and  rail. 
Eight  miles  from  Catskill  on  the  old 
Kings  road,  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
most  excellent  neighborhood.  Price  and 
terms,  on  application.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, to  settle  an  estate.  Address  Dr. 
R.  Crawford,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Xo.  1095  —  A  tract  of  land  of  about 
40  acres;  8  miles  from  Kingston,  popu- 
lation 25,000;  6  miles  from  Saugerties, 
population  4,000;  4i/^  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Saugerties,  on  line  of 
W.  S.  R.  R.;  ^^  miles,  fitate  road, 
1  mfle  tram  road,  good;  3-hour  ride  by 
rail  from  New  York  City;  2^  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Mt.  Marion, 
on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.;  15-minute  walk 
from  school;  R.  D.  Situated  midway 
between  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  the 
Hudson  river,  on  an  elevation  which 
brings  it  in  full  view  of  the  Catskills 
and  other  points  of  interest  in  the  Hud- 
son Highlands.  This  property  is  easily 
reached  by  rail  or  highway  and  is  suit- 
able for  a  summer  residence  or  for  a 
group  of  cottages  for  summer  homes,  or 
for  the  countrv  seat  of  a  citv  man  who 
desires  a  place  of  rare  natural  beauty 
and  healthfulnchs.  The  entire  place  is 
well  covered  with  a  growth  of  fine  tim- 
ber of  different  kinds,  arranged  naturally 
in  groves  and  of  sufTicient  quantity  for 
the  constniction  of  such  rustic  buildings 
as  would  be  desired.  In  addition  to  this 
there  ia  a  large  quantity  of  blue  sand- 


stone which  has  been  quarried,  from 
which  could  be  constructed  foundations 
or  first  stories  of  bungalows  or  cottages. 
There  is,  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
property,  an  open  meadow  field,  compar- 
atively level  and  free  from  brush  on 
which  could  be  raised  an  abundance  of 
hay  and  vegetables  for  use,  or  pleasure 
grounds  could  be  constructed  here.  The 
advantages  of  this  property  for  a  sum- 
mer home  or  country  seat  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Several  never-fail- 
ing springs  furnish  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  purest  water.  There  is  a  stream 
of  considerable  size  close  to  the  border 
of  the  property  from  which,  by 
hydraulic  force,  water  could  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  premises  to  any  point 
desired,  at  a  very  low  cost.  The  road 
leading  to  this  property  is  a  state  road, 
fine  condition.  The  new  park  which  has 
just  been  laid  out  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Catskill  Mountains  will  be  but  a 
short  distance  from  these  premises. 
There  are  no  buildings  on  the  property. 
Reasons  for  selling,  owner  has  other 
business  and  lives  too  far  away  to  look 
after  property.  Price,  $800.  Terms, 
$500  down,  balance  on  mortgage  at  4%%. 
Address  Miss  M.  D.  Wickham,  476  Yates 
street,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Owner  will  rent 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  this  property 
for  camping  sites. 

No.  1096  —  Farm  of  50  acres ;  1  mile 
from  Saxton  P.  O.;  6  miles  from  Sau- 
gerties. Soil,  good  and  well  adapted  to 
grass,  grain  and  vegetables.  Large 
deposits  of  ^luestone  quarries  now  be- 
ing opened;  a  rare  opportunity  for  some 
citv  contractor  to  secure  the  same  as  a 
valuable  investment.  House,  good  size, 
needs  repair.  Large  barn  and  shed,  in 
fair  condition.  Watered  by  springs  and 
stream.  Fences,  fair.  Will  include 
wood  lot  of  8  acres  and  sell  all  for  $1,- 
300.  Terms,  cash.  Address  H.  B.  Lasher 
&  Bros.,  Quarryville,  N.  Y. 

No.  1007  —  Place  of  about  Vs  acre;  % 
mile  from  Malden-on-lludson  P.  O.; 
%  mile  from  railway  station  at  Maiden, 
on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.;  2-minute  walK 
from  school;  2  miles  from  high  school; 
%  mile  from  church.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Saugerties,  popu- 
lation about  4,0(K),  2  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail,  boat  and  stage;  city  of 
Kingston,  10  miles  distant,  reached  by 
rail  and  highway;  Catskill,  10  miles  c'^ 
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tant  readied  by  rail  and  highway,  about 
3  hours  ride  by  rail  from  New  York. 
Also  night  boat  to  New  York.  Sur- 
face, rolling.  Soil,  good  for  gardening. 
Fruit,  pears,  plums,  apples  and  grapes. 
Fences,  smooth  wire.  House,  5  rooms 
attic  and  cellar,  newly  roofed  and 
painted,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings: 
chicken  house;  coal  and  wood  house;  fair 
condition.  Watered  by  well  and  cis- 
tern.  Catskill  Mountains,  8  miles  dis- 
tant; Hudson  river,  ^  mile  distant; 
both  river  and  mountains  can  be  seen 
from  house.  Grocery  store  and  hotel 
accommodating  summer  boarders  about 
3  minutes'  walk  from  house.  The  village 
of  Maiden,  in  which  this  property  is 
located,  has  a  population  of  about  700. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  lives  in  another 
part  of  State.  Price,  $900.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  David  M.  Lewis,  473 
Y'ates  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

No.  1098  —  Place  of  10  acres;  ^/4  mile 
from  West  Camp  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  W.  S.  R.  R.;  \i  mile 
from  school  and  church;  1^  miles  from 
butter  factory.  Nearest  large  villages, 
Saugerties,  population  about  4,000,  3V^ 
miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way, and  Catskill,  population  about 
5,000,  8  miles,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling,  with 
high  rock  ridge  overlooking  Hudson 
river.  Altitude,  about  300  feet.  Soil, 
gravelly  and  clay  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  3;  in  natural  pasture,  1;  in 
timber,  V^,  cedar  grove;  acres  tillable, 
8.  Fruit,  60  apple  trees,  \i  acre  of 
Concord  grapes,  besides  cherries  and 
plums.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, grains,  alfalfa  and  small  fruits. 
Fences,  stone,  wire  and  wood,  fair  con- 
dition. House,  8  room.,  18x32,  outside 
summer  kitchen,  12x14,  house  has  new 
cedar  shingling.  Outbuildings :  barn,  26x 
30,  with  ell,  18x22,  shed,  wagon  house, 
12x18;  and  hog  house,  12x12.  Watered, 
house  by  never-failing  spring  and  cis- 
tern; fields  by  spring  near  center  of 
farm.  This  farm  is  a  short  distance 
from  Hudson  river,  about  10  minutes* 
walk.  Catskill  Mountains  are  about  8 
miles  from  farm;  Kaaterskill  and  Old 
Mountain  House  in  view.  This  would 
make  a  good  poultry  form.  Occupied  by 
tenant.     Reason   for  selling,  owner  has 


other  business.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms, 
$1,500  cash,  balance  on  time  or  will  sell 
on  contract.  Address  £.  F.  Youngs, 
West  Camp,  N.  Y.,  Box  25. 

No.  1099  —  Country  place  of  about  % 
acre,  located  30  rods  from  Glasco  P.  O.; 
2  miles  from  railway  station  at  Mt. 
Marion  and  about  4  miles  from  railway 
station  at  Saugerties  on  line  of  West 
Shore  Ry.;  12  rods  from  school,  Metho- 
dist church  next  door.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  city,  Kingston,  10  miles 
distant,  population  about  25,000;  nearest 
large  village,  Saugerties,  population 
about  4,000,  reached  by  rail  and  high- 
way. Surface,  level.  Soil,  sandy,  all  till- 
able. Fruit,  8  apple  trees,  6  pear  trees, 
12  peach  trees,  2  cherry  trees;  also 
grapes  and  currants.  Best  adapted  to 
garden  vegetables.  Fences,  shrub  fence 
in  front;  line  fence,  net  wire.  House, 
brick,  large,  2  stories,  12  rooms,  good 
condition,  large  piazza.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  large,  will  accommodate  6  horses 
and  outfits;  shed,  wagon  house  and  hen 
iiouse.  Watered  by  well  and  cistern. 
Five  minutes'  walk  from  house  to  Hud- 
son river;  Catskill  Mountains  12  miles 
distant.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wishes  to  move  elsewhere. 
This  property  is  situated  on  a  corner  in 
the  center  of  the  village  of  Glasco,  which 
has  a  population  of  about  1,500  and 
would  be  a  very  pleasant  place  for  a 
summer  home  or  boarding  house,  have- 
ing  large  lawns,  etc.  About  100  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Price,  $3,500; 
terms,  V2  cash.  Address  Peter  J.  Turch, 
Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  4. 

♦No.  1100  —  Farm  of  155  acres  lo- 
cated 6  miles  from  Kingston  P.  O.;  3 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Katrine, 
on  line  of  \\\  S.  Ry.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  churches,  6  miles  from  butter 
factory,  cheese  factory  and  milk  station. 
Highways,  state  road.  Surface  of  farm, 
gently  rolling.  Altitude,  200  feet.  Soil, 
rich  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  75;  nat- 
ural pasture,  25;  in  timber,  55,  second 
growth.  Acres  tillable,  75.  Fruit,  500 
apple,  300  pear  and  400  peach  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  hay,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  celery 
and  vegetables.  Fences,,  wire,  good  con- 
dition. House,  14  rooms,  colonial  style. 
Outbuildings:  large  barns  and  outbuild- 
ings, fair  condition.    Watered,  house  and 
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barn  by  well,  fields  by  springs  and  brook. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $15,000.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  The  Catskill  Mountain  & 
Hudson  River  Land  Agency,  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OP  ULSTER 
Population  3«554 

*No.  1101  —  Farm  of  207%  acres,  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  Kingston  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
1,  and  railway  station  on  line  of  West 
Shore,  U.  &  D.,  Wallkill  Valley,  N.  Y.  O. 
&  W.  R.  R.;  1  mile  to  school;  1  to  3 
miles  to  churches  of  all  denomina/tions. 
Highways,  state  road.  Nearest  city, 
Kingston,  population  25,908,  1  mile  dis- 
tant,   reached    by    highway    or    trolley. 


Surface  of  farm,  level,  hilly  and  rolling. 
Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 60.  All  tillable.  Fruit  enough 
for  family  use.  Best  adapted  to  grain, 
fruit,  hay,  etc.  Fences,  wall  and  wire, 
in  fair  condition.  House,  10  rooms,  in 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  stable 
110x66,  ice  house,  milk  house,  granary, 
hen  house  of  concrete,  two  silos,  large 
hay  barn,  also  main  barn  equipped  to 
produce  certified  milk.  Watered,  house 
by  well  and  cistern,  barns  by  well,  wind- 
mill, fields  by  springs,  pond  and  brook. 
This  farm  is  3  miles  from  the  Hudson 
river.  Price,  $35,000.  Terms,  $10,000 
to  $15,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage. 
Address  Mrs.  C.  R.  Knapp,  132  Dana 
ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WARREN    COUNTY 

Area,  WO  square  miles.  Population,  32,223.  Annual  precipitation,  32.41  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  45.2°.  Number  of  farms,  1,865.  County  seat,  Lake 
George. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Lake  George  and  is  intersected  by  the  upper  Hudson  River  and  is  partly 
drained  by  the  Schroon  River. 

The  surface  is  mountainous  and  extensively  covered  with  forests  of  beech,  hickoiy, 
oak,  elm,  pine,  spruce,  sugar  maple  and  hemlock.  Many  of  the  mountains  and 
hills  are  steep  and  present  a  broaa  surface  of  barren  rock.  Gneiss  and  granite  are 
the  predominant  rocks  of  the  county.  Trenton  limestone  and  Potsdam  sandstone 
are  found  in  the  southeastern  part,  also  black  marble.  The  valleys  are  fertile  and 
well  adapted  to  pasture.  The  soil  is  largely  clay  loam  along  the  Hudson  and 
Schroon  River  Valleys  while  that  in  the  region  of  and  south  of  Lake  George  is  sandy 
and  gravelly  loam.  Crops  are  reported  as  follows:  Corn,  60,750  bushels;  oats, 
39,595  bushels;  buckwheat,  30,524  bushels;  potatoes,  163,673  bushels;  hay  and 
forage,  25,345  tons.  Lumber  is  one  of  the  leading  products  of  the  county.  The 
total  valuation  of  farm  property  is  $6,589,308,  an  increase  of  61  per  cent,  during 
the  past  ten  years.  Domestic  animals  reported  are  dairy  cows,  5,387;  horses,  3,221) 
bwine,  2,070;  sheep,  12,111;  poultry,  48,354,  production  of  milk,  2,396,268  gallons; 
dairy  products  amounted  to  $170,423.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Adirondack 
division  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroad  and  one  of  its  branches  from  Fort 
Edward  to  Lake  George.  Trolley  lines  from  Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady  and  Saratoga 
Springs  extend  up  through  the  county  as  far  north  as  Warrensburg,  through  Lake 
George.  Union  and  graded  schools  in  the  villages  and  towns,  an  academy  at  Glens 
Falls,  with  111  district  schools  afford  the  best  of  educational  facilities  for  the 
farmer.  There  are  70  miles  of  state  and  county  roads,  791  miles  of  improved  high- 
ways. Milk  stations  and  creameries  are  located  at  Glens  Falls  and  Lake  George. 
In  the  county  are  three  granges  and  one  county  fair  society.  Much  of  the  increase 
of  the  value  of  farms  and  farm  buildings  is  brought  about  by  the  large  number 
of  men  of  means  purchasing  tracts  for  summer  homes  and  cottages  in  the  mountains 
ani  along  the  lake  shores. 


TOWN  OF  BOLTON 
PoiMilatioa  1,518 

No.  1102  —  House  and  lot,  %  acre;  in 
Bolton;  8  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Lake   George,  on   line  of   D.  &   H.   R. 


R.;  ^4  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
church.  Highwavs,  good.  State  road. 
Nearest  large  village,  Bolton  Landing, 
population  about  350,  \^/^  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highway.  House,  1%  stories, 
6  rooms,  in  good  condition.    Barns,  26s 


*  Indicates  farm  Is  in  hands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 


Fig.  150.— BuiuiiNOS  ok  Faru  No,  1101,  Town  of  Ulbteb,  Ulbteb  County. 


Fio.  151. —  Dairy  Babn  on  Fabm  No.  1101,  Town  of  Ulbtee,  Ulbteb 
County. 
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36,  in  fair  condition.  Watered  by  well. 
%  mile  from  Lake  George.  This  would 
be  a  good  location  for  city  boarders.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wishes  to  get  a  farm.  Price,  $2,- 
000.  Terms,  cash,  or  will  exchange  for 
small  farm.  Address  John  Bennett,  Bol- 
ton, N.  Y. 

No.  1103  —  Farm  of  170  acres,  located 
4  miles  from  P.  O. ;  10  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Warrensburg,  on  line  of 
D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  churches.  Highways  some- 
what hilly  but  good.  Surface  of  farm, 
some  stone  but  can  mow  with  machine. 
Soil,  fair.  Acres  in  meadow,  21 ;  in 
natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  109, 
pine,  hemlock  and  maple.  Acres  tillable, 
30.  Fruit,  apples  and  plums.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  coriii  and  oats. 
Fences,  stone  wall  and  wire,  fair  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  barn,  30x46; 
shed,  20x16;  hen  house,  13x13.  Watered 
by  well,  spring  and  brook.  This  farm 
is  1%  miles  from  Schroon  river  and 
4\^  miles  from  Lake  George.  Occupied 
by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  owner 
lives  in  village.  Price,  $2,500.  Terms, 
$500  down,  balance  easy.  Address,  Ohas. 
Davis,  Bolton  Landing,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  ClIESTEB 
Population  1,721 

No.  1104  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  2% 
miles  from  Chestertown  P.  O.;  2%  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Riverside,  on 
line  of  Adirondack  R.  R. ;  %  mile  from 
school;  2Y2  miles  from  churches.  High- 
ways, good;  macadamized  road.  Nearest 
large  village,  Chestertown,  population 
600,  2%  miles  distant,  reached  by.  high- 
way. Surface,  rolling.  Soil,  sandy 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  35;  in  natural 
pasture,  35;  in  timber,  30,  pine,  second 
growth  poplar,  balsam,  tauuirack  and 
some  hard  wood;  acres  tillable,  50. 
Fruit,  50  af>ple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,  buckwheat,  corn  and  oats. 
Fences,  rail  and  board,  fair  condition. 
House,  2  stories,  28x30,  with  wing,  in 
good  condition.  Barn,  30x40,  with  sheds, 
in  good  condition.  Watered  by  well, 
also  fine  spring  water  comes  into  house 
by  pump,  ''"lis  is  a  good  place  to  keep 
summer  bc^rders;  good  place  on  lake 
front  for  nearly  a  mile.  Unoccupied. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  develop  lake  front. 
Price,  $5,000.     Terms,  cash,  or  will  try 


to  suit  purchaser.  Address  Dr.  F.  E. 
Aldrich,  Chestertown,  N.  Y.  Owner  will 
rent. 

No.  1105 — Farm  of  120  acres;  2  miles 
from  South  Horicon  P.  O.;  10  miles 
from  railway  station  at  W^arrensburg, 
on  line  of  Adirondack  R.  R.;  2  miles 
from  school;  3  miles  from  churches. 
Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing. Altitude,  700  feet.  Soil,  sandy 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in  natural 
pasture,  30;  in  timber,  60,  second  growth 
and  first  growth  hard  wood;  acres  till- 
able, 60.  Fruit,  about  100  apple  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  oats,  buckwheat,  corn 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  rail,  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  2  stories,  fair  condition. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  30x40,  with  good 
frame,  sheds  attached.  Watered  by 
spring.  This  farm  borders  on  Schroon 
Lake.  About  400  sugar  maples  on  farm. 
Daily  mail  route  from  Horicon  to  War- 
rensburg. Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health  of  owner.  Price, 
$2,800.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Alonzo 
MoKinstry,  River  Bank,  N.  Y. 

No.  1106  —  Farm  of  80  acres;  2% 
miles  from  Chestertown  P.  O.;  4^^  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Riverside,  on 
line  of  Adirondack  R.  R.;  ^  mile  from 
school;  2V^  miles  from  churches.  High- 
ways, good,  macadamized.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude  850  feet.  Soil, 
sandy  loam,  good.  Acres  in  meadow,  30; 
in  natural  pasture,  40;  in  timber,  10, 
second  growth  pine  and  hard  wood; 
acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  about  100 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  buckwheat, 
oats,  corn,  potatoes  and  hay.  Fences, 
rail,  good  condition.  House,  18x26,  with 
kitchen  attached,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings: barn,  30x40;  carriage  house, 
26x36;  good  condition.  Watered  by 
well  and  springs.  Farm  borders  on  Loon 
Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wants  to  go  into  other 
business.  Price,  J^2,200.  Terms,  $1,200 
down,  remainder  on  bond  and  mortgage. 
Address  Sidney  Hayes,  Chestertown, 
N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  HAGUE 
Population  1,043 

No.  1107  —  Farm  of  150  acres,  located 
12  miles  from  railway  station  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R. ;  R.  F. 
D.  passes  farm;  %  mile  from  6<;hQQl;   2 
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miles  from  churches.  Highways  in  fair 
condition.  Surface  of  farm,  hilly.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  20;  in 
natural  pasture,  50;  balance  in  timber, 
soft  and  hard  wood.  Acres  tillable,  20. 
Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted  to  corn, 
potatoes  and  hay.  Fences,  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  fair  size  and  condi- 
tion. Three  barns,  one  40x40.  Watered 
by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $2,500  including  stock  and  tools. 
Address  John  Brasted,  Hague,  N.  Y. 

No.  1108  —  Farm  of  200  acres,  located 
5  miles  from  P.  C;  R.  F.  D.  %  mile 
from  farm;  10  miles  from  railway  sta- 
tion at  Ticonderoga,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  5  miles  from 
churches.  Highways  hilly.  Surface  of 
farm  hilly.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
meadow,  30;  in  natural  pasture,  60;  in 
timber,  100,  hard  wood,  spruce  and  pine. 
Acres  tillable,  50.  Fruit,  apples.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatoes  and  hay. 
Fences,  wov€n  wire.  Good  house.  Three 
good  barns.  Watered  by  spring.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age.  Price,  $1,500.  Address 
Harold  Carpenter,  Summit,  N.  J. 

TOWN    OF    JOIINSBUBO 
Population  2,315 

No.  1109  —  Farm  of  320  acres;  3  miles 
from  North  Creek  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  1^  miles 
from  school,  Methodist  and  Baptist 
churches;  3  miles  from  Catholic  church. 
Highways,  hilly  but  in  good  condition. 
Surface  of  farm,  fairly  level.  Soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  70;  natural 
pasture,  50;  timber,  200,  poplar,  spruce 
and  hard  wood;  acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  about  150  apple  trees.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  corn,  oats  and  rye. 
Fences,  wire,  in  good  condition.  House, 
22x30,  in  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
3  barns,  one  30x40,  one  20x60  and  one 
20x40;  ice  house,  12x18;  hog  house,  16x18, 
all  in  good  condition.  Watered  by  well 
and  brook.  ^^  mile  froiii  Hudson  river. 
Unoccupied.  13,000  white  pine  trees 
h^ive  rcK»ently  been  planted.  Excellent 
springs  on  farm.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  wiwlieH  to  rt^tire.  Price,  $3,000. 
Terms,  $1,(K)0  down,  remainder  secured 
by  mortga«;e.     Owner  will  sell  110  acres 


with  buildings  and  orchard  for  $1,500 
and  rent  the  other  lots  at  reasonable 
price.  Owner  will  rent  for  cash.  Ad- 
dress Daniel  Hurley,  18  Grove  ave., 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

No.  1110  —  Farm  of  75  acres,  located 
3  miles  from  Baker's  Mills  P.  0.;  10 
miles  from  railway  station  at  North 
Creek,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  ^  mile 
from  Protestant  churches.  Highways 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude about  1,900  ft.  Some  timber. 
Fruit,  apples.  Best  adapted  to  pota- 
toes, corn,  oats  and  buckwheat.  Fences, 
board,  rail  and  pole.  House  20x30. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  30x40;  shed,  25x40, 
good  condition.  Watered  by  well,  spring 
and  brook.  Good  fishing.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $2,000.  Terms, 
cash.  Large  sugar  orchard.  Address 
Mrs.  Frances  A,  Wheeler,  Baker's  Mills, 
N.  Y. 

•No.  1111  —  Farm  of  320  acres,  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  North  Creek  P.  0. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H. 
R.  R.;  y^  mile  from  school;  3  miles 
from  milk  station.  Surface  of  farm 
rolling.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes, 
alfalfa,  oats  and  buckwheat.  House, 
22x30,  Xy^  stories.  Outbuildings:  barn, 
30x40 ;  barn,  20x60,  good  condition.  Un- 
occupied. Price,  $3,500.  Terms  easy. 
Address  £.  Brionne  &  Co.,  23  Duane  St., 
New  i'ork,  N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

TOWN    OF    QUEEN SBUBY 
Population  2,667 

No.  1112  —  Farm  of  80  acres;  1  mile 
from  Queen sbury  P.  O. ;  R.  D.  1 ;  6  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Glens  Falls,  on 
line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from 
school  and  Methodist  church;  5  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  city,  Glens  Falls,  popula- 
tion 16,000,  5  miles  distant,  reached  by 
highway.  Surface,  sloping  to  south.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  7 ;  nat- 
ural pasture,  25;  timber,  25,  chestnut, 
pine  and  oak,  second  growth;  acres  till- 
able, 35.  Fruit,  20  apple  tret'S.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes  and  fruit.  Watered 
by  well  and  pond.  Fences  in  poor  condi- 
tion. No  buildings  except  hen  house.  Un- 
occupied.    Reason    for    selling,   owner   a 
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woman  and  cannot  attend  to  farm.  Price, 
$2,200.  Terms,  easy.  Owner  will  rent  for 
$80  per  acre.  Address  Harriet  A.  Bent- 
ley,  11  Pine  street,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


No.  1113  —  Farm  of  71  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Lake  George  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1 ; 
4  miles  from  railway  station  at  Liake 
George,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  30 
rods  from  school;  3  miles  from  Presby- 
terian church;  8  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  somewhat  hilly  but 
good.  Nearest  large  village,  Lake 
George,  4  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Altitude, 
about   500    feet.    Soil,   loam.    Acres   in 


meadow^,  46;  in  natural  pasture,  25. 
Acres  tillable,  46.  Fruit,  apples,  cherries, 
plums,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  berries  and 
currants.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  hay  and  garden  truck.  Fences, 
rail  and  wire,  good  condition.  House, 
2  stories,  slate  roof,  10  rooms,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings:  barn,  26x80,  base- 
ment, fair  condition;  wagon  house,  20x 
26 ;  shop,  10x26 ;  hen  house.  Watered  by 
well,  brook  and  springs.  This  farm  is  ^ 
mile  from  Lake  George.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health  of 
owner's  wife.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  \^ 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Address 
Chas.  A.  Dickinson,  Lake  George,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  1,  Box  27. 


WASHINGTON   COUNTY 

Area,  861  squa/e  miles.  Population,  47,778.  Annual  precipitation,  35.6  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  46.2°.  Number  of  farms,  3,564.  County  seat,  Hudson 
Falls. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  bordering  on  Vermont. 
Lake  George  bounds  the  county  on  the  northwest  and  the  Hitdson  River  on  the  west. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Hoosic,  Pawlet  and  Poultney  Rivers  and  by  the  Battenkill  and 
Weed  Creeks.     Lake  Champlain  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county. 

The  surface  is  hilly  and  mountainous.  Along  the  eastern  border  extends  a  range 
of  high  hills  composed  wholly  of  shale,  sand  and  clay.  These  hills  by  the  action 
of  ram  and  weather  have  deposited  a  rich  deep  loam  in  the  valleys  and  lower 
uplands.  The  fertility  of  this  rich  loam  is  constantly  being  renewed  by  this  same 
weather  agency.  Forests  of  beech,  elm,  sugar  maple,  spruce  and  hemlock  and  other 
trees  cover  a  large  part  of  the  county.  Among  its  minerals  are  iron  ore,  graphite, 
slate  and  water  lime.  ITie  staple  crops  of  the  countv  are  exceedingly  good,  being 
corn,  597,342  bushels;  oats,  659,913  bushels;  buckwheat,  52.264  bushels;  rys,  70,016 
bushels;  potatoes,  1,375,013  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  121,417  tons;  considerable 
flax  is  also  grown  in  the  county.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $18,459,934, 
showing  a  marked  increase  over  the  value  of  1900.  The  average  price  of  improved 
land  is  $31.20  per  acre.  There  are  reported,  dairv  cows,  28,109;  horses,  10,070; 
swine,  12,850;  sheep,  36,752;  poultry,  167,477;  procluction  of  milk,  13,521,120  gal- 
Jons;  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  $1,327,575. 

The  county  is  intersected  by  branches  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroad  and 
by  the  Champlain  canal.  Whitehall  is  the  principal  town  of  the  county  and  has 
large  manufacturing  interests,  which  use  large  quantities  of  lumber.  There  are  224 
school  districts  in  the  county;  31  miles  of  state  roads  and  1,370  miles  of  graded 
and  improved  highways.  Twenty-one  milk  stations  and  factories  take  care  of  the 
milk  interests  of  the  county  and  21  agricultural  organizations  contribute  to  the 
agricultural  and  farming  interests. 


TOWN  OF  AEGYLE 

Population  X,8Q6 

No.  1114  — Farm  of  135  acres;  lo- 
cated 4  miles  from  Argyle  P.  O.,  R.  D. 
2 ;  8  miles  from  railway  station  at  Green- 
wich, on  line  of  G.  &  J.  R.  R.;  1  mile 
from  school,  butter  factory,  cheese  fac- 
tory and  Presbyterian  church;  8  miles 
from  milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  gravel  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  25 ;  in  natural  pasture, 


20;  in  timber,  4.  Acres  tillable,  100. 
Fruit,  100  apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,  corn,  etc.  Fences,  good.  Fine 
brick  house.  Outbuildings:  medium  size, 
fair  condition.  Watered  by  spring  and 
creek.  This  farm  is  5  miles  from  Cos- 
sayuna  Lake.  Occupied  by  owner.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  owner  going  into  other 
business.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms,  Vi  down. 
Address  John  Sbaw,  Argyle,  N.  Y.,  R. 
D.  2. 
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•No.  1115  —  Farm  of  40  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Argyle  P.  0.,  R.  D. 
2 ;  8  miles  from  railway  station  at  Fort 
Edward,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  K.  R. ;  2  miles 
from  school  and  Presbyterian  church;  1 
mile  from  butter  factory  and  cheese  fac- 
tory ;  7  miles  from  milk  station  and  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  hilly.  Soil, 
gravel  and  slate.  Acres  in  meadow,  10; 
in  natural  pasture,  8;  in  timber  2j  fire- 
wood. Acres  tillable,  25.  Fruit,  50  ap- 
ple trees.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  corn, 
etc.  Fences  in  poor  condition.  House 
small.  Outbuildings  in  poor  condition. 
Watered  by  spring.  Unoccupied.  Price, 
$1,500.  Terms,  cash.  Address  Samuel 
Rouse,  agen^,  Argyle,  N.  Y* 

No. .1116  —  Farm  of  130  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Argjle  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2;  8 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R. ;  3  miles 
from  school ;  2  miles  from  butter  factory, 
cheese  factory  and  Protestant  churches; 
8  miles  from  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Roil, 
gravel  and  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
35;  in  natural  pasture,  25;  in  timber, 
10.  Acres  tillable,  90.  Fruit,  160  apple 
trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  rye, 
potatoes  and  hay.  Fences  in  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  good  size,  brick.  Outbuild- 
ings in  fair  condition.  Water  piped  to 
house  and  barn.  Unoccupied.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  in  other  business.  Price, 
$6,000.  Terms.  V2  cash.  Address  Wm.  G. 
Wood,  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF    CAMBRIDGE 
Population  1,694 

•No.  1117  —  Farm  of  120  acres;  lo- 
cated 1  mile  from  Cambridge  P.  O.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  II.  Ry. ; 
Ms  mile  from  school;  1  mile  from 
churches.  Highways  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Surface  of  farm,  level  and  rolling. 
Soil,  gravel  and  slate  loam.  Acres  in 
timber,  20,  oak,  chestnut,  pine.  Acres 
tillable,  90.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain 
and  dairying.  FenccH  in  good  condition. 
House,  l\(2  stories,  slate  roof,  14  rooms. 
Outbuildings:  barn,  36x40.  with  base- 
ment; shed  with  hay  loft;  granary,  20x 
30;  hay  barn,  26x40;  tenant  house  and 
barn;  all  in  good  condition.  Watered, 
house  and  barn  by  well,  fields  bv  s])rings. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Price.  $6,000.  Terms, 
Vo  cash.  Address  Frank  H.  Knox,  agent, 
61  State  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


No.  1118  —  Farm  of  101  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Cambridge  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3; 
2Y2  miles  from  railway  station  at  Cam- 
bridge, on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R. ;  2  miles 
from  school  and  churches;  2V^  miles  from 
butter  factory,  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highways,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Soil,  good.  Acres  in 
meadow,  20;  in  natural  pasture,  30;  in 
timber,  7,  beech,  birch,  maple  and  chest- 
nut. All  tillable  except  woodland.  Fruit, 
apples,  pears,  cherries  and  plums. 
Adapted  to  any  crop  grown  in  this  cli- 
mate. F'ences,  rail,  wire  and  -stone,  some 
good,  some  poor.  House,  large,  2  stories, 
excellent  condition.  Outbuildings:  large 
barn,  basement;  horse  barn  and  other 
buildings,  all  in  good  condition.  Watered 
by  spring  and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $7,- 
500.  Terms,  V2  down.  Address  John  Mc- 
Enery,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3. 

TOWN    OF    EASTON 
Population  2,133 

No.  1119  —  Farm  of  254  acres;  6  miles 
from  Schaghticoke  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1;  7V^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Schaghti- 
coke, on  line  of  B.  &  M.  R.  R.;  Y2  mile 
from  school;  2  miles  from  churches,  but- 
ter factory  and  milk  station ;  3  miles 
from  cheese  factory.  Highways,  hilly 
but  good.  Nearest  city,  Troy,  20  miles 
distant,  7V^  miles  by  highways  and  re- 
mainder by  rail.  Surface,  partly  rolling, 
generally  level.  Soil,  gravel  and  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  60;  in  natural 
pasture,  70;  in  timber,  18,  about  12  acres 
of  first  growth  pine,  oak,  maple  and 
beech;  acres  tillable,  230.  Fruit,  apples, 
pears  and  plums.  Adapted  to  all  crops 
grown  in  this  climate.  Fences,  wire, 
new;  rail,  old.  Large  colonial  house,  18 
rooms,  needs  painting.  Outbuildings:  2 
large  barns,  2  small  barns,  cribs,  wagon 
house,  hog  house,  sheds,  etc.,  good  condi- 
tion. Watered  by  spring,  well,  cistern; 
running  water  at  barn.  This  farm  is  2 
miles  from  Hudson  river.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  advanced 
age  of  owner.  Price,  $15,000.  Terms, 
cash.  Address  Mrs.  Maria  J.  Eddy, 
Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 

*No.  1120  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Stillwater  P.  O.,  R. 
1). ;  5  miles  from  railway  station  at 
Schaghticoke,  on  line  of  B.  A:  M.  R.  R.; 
%  mile  from  school;  3  miles  from  butter 
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factory,  milk  Htatioii,  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churclieB.  Highways  in  good  con- 
dition. Nearest  large  village.  Mechanic- 
Tille,  6  miles  distant,  reached  by  higliway 
and  trolley.  Surface  of  farm,  moHtly 
level.  Soil,  clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
60.  All  tilUhli-  except  woodland.  A  few 
acres  in  timlxr.  Itcat  adapted  to  liay, 
potatoes,  fruit  and  dairying.  Fences, 
woven  wire,  good  condition.  Houae,  IVj 
stories,  B  rooms,  fair  condition.  Out- 
buildings, main  barn,  new  Iron  roof:  cow 
barn,  H  Btancbions;  large  bay  barn, 
wagon  house,  ice  house  and  cooler.  Wa- 
tered by  wolla.  Reanon  for  si'lling,  owner 
lives  elsewhere,  l^ice.  ?3.n00.  Terma, 
1^  cash.  Address  Frank  M.  Knox,  agent, 
61  SUte  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

TOWN    OF   I3BEENWICS 

PopulatloD  4,227 
No.  1121  —  Farm  of  300  acres;  2  miles 
from  Greenwich  P.  O.  and  railway  sta- 
tion, on  G.  &  J.  R.  R.;  R.  D-  1  from 
Greenwich,  Highways,  good.  Soil,  gravel 
and  slate  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  76; 
tillable,  175 ;  timber,  50.  Fruit,  a  large 
variety  of  good  fruit.  Adapted  to  general 
farming.  Altitude,  high  and  henlthful. 
Fences,  stone,  patent  rail  and  wire,  in 
fair  condition.  House.  SOx-tO.  in  ^ood 
condition,  bath  room,  hot  and  cold  water, 
newly  painted;  good  tenant  bouse,  3 
barns,  32x40  each;  enlarged  1  barn,  3Sx 
30,  in  fair  condition;  good  horse  barn; 
new  underground  cow  stable,  30x85,  con- 
crete floor,  for  40  cowb;  new  silo.  Wa- 
tered, houae,  bams  and  fields  by  running 
water  and  springs.  I'liis  farm  is  con- 
sidered a  fine  stock  farm.  Price,  $10,(100. 
Terms,  reasonable.  Owner  will  sell  200 
acres  with  buildings  for  $7,000.  Address 
John  Wilson,  Jr.,  Greenwich,  X.  Y.,  R. 
D.  1.    Owner  will  rent. 

No,  1122  — Farm  of  108  acres;  1'^ 
miles  from  Greenwich  P.  O.,  R.  D.  5; 
H*^  miles  from  railway  station  at  Gn-on- 
wicli.  on  line  of  B.  &  M.  R.  R.;  V4  mile 
from  school;  1^  miles  from  eliurcbes, 
butter  and  cheese  factory  and  milk  sta- 
tion. Highwavs,  good.  Nearest  village, 
Greenwich,  p<i|nilation,  2,.'ino,  I^.  miles 
distant,  reached  1iy  rail  and  liiKhway. 
Surface,  level  and  rolling.  Soil,  sand  and 
clay  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  2.'i ;  nat- 
ural pasture.  20;  timber.  5,  pine  and 
hardwood;  acres  tillable.  00.  Fruit, 
cbciicest  kind,  young  tree^.  bearing  4 
years.  Best  adapted  to  potatoes,  eiirn, 
oats  and  rye.    Fences,  stone  wall  and 


wire,  in  good  condition.  Brick  house, 
48x36,  2  stories,  slate  roof,  4  cellars, 
woodshed  attached.  Outbuildings:  3 
barns,  1,  30x40;  1  large  cow  barn,  1  new 
barn,  holds  30  tons  of  hay;  large  Ice 
house;  carriage  house,  hog  pen,  suitable 
for  50  hogs;  corn  house,  in  good  repair. 
Watered  by  wells,  springs  and  cistern. 
Occupied  by  owner.  There  ia  a  building 
that  has  been  used  for  meat  market 
which  could  be  used  as  tenant  house; 
also  slaughter  bouse  suitable  for  barn. 
Reason  for  selling,  poor  health  of  owner. 
Price,  $3,000.  Terms,  cash.  Address  O. 
S.  Piatt,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  5, 

No.  1123  — Farm  of  260  acres;  2V& 
miles  from  Greenwich  P.  O.,  B.  D.  3 ;  2^i 
miles  frook  railway  station  at  Greenwich, 
on  line  of  G.  &  J.  R.  R.;  %  mite  from 
school;  21^  miles  from  churches,  butter 
factory,  cheese  factory  and  niJIk  station. 
Highways,  State  road  to  Greenwich,  V4 
mile  from  house.  Surface  of  farm,  roll- 
ing and  level.  Acres  in  meadow,  10;  in 
natural  pasture.  40;  in  timber,  20;  acres 
tillable.  200,  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats, 
rye,  pi)tatoeB,  etc.  Fences,  in  fair  condi- 
tion. House,  large,  2  stories,  good  con- 
dition. Outbuildings;  2  large  barns  and 
1  small  barn.  Watered  by  spring  and 
brook.  Battenkill  river  on  edge  of  farm. 
Occupied  bv  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  el.ise  an  estate.  Price,  *8,000.  Terms, 
mostly  cash.  Address  L.  O.  Thompson, 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


No.  1124  — Farm  of  200  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Cossayuna  P.  O.;  5  miles 
from  railwav  station  at  ■'^alem,  on  D.  A 
H.  R.  R.:  1'  mile  from  school;  2  miles 
from  churches,  cheese  factory  and  milk 
station.  Highwavs,  good.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude.  1.100  feet.  Soil, 
CoBsayuna  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  6.1 ; 
in  natural  pasture,  2S;  in  timber,  75. 
Acres  tillable,  100,  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  <|uinceB,  currants,  gouai'herrii'H, 
etc,  Hest  adapted  to  oats,  corn,  rye,  po- 
tatoes aiul  liuekwiieat.  Fences,  atone,  rail 
and  wire.  House,  brick,  40x27,  with  wing, 
30x27 ;  frame  housi>.  24x20.  with  wing, 
20x18,  good  condition.  Outbuildings: 
barn,  4tJx4H;  barn,  46x30,  good  condi- 
tion; abed,  liog  pen,  tool  house,  shop  and 
hen  housi's.  Watered  by  well,  cistern, 
streams  and  springs.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Price,  $7,000.  Terms,  Vj  cash,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  Klinnie  N.  Bever- 
idge,  Cossayuna,  K.  Y. 
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No.  1125  —  Farm  of  300  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  E.  Greenwich  P.  0.;  1  mile 
from  railway  etation  at  E.  Greenwich, 
on  line  of  G.  &  J.  R.  R. ;  1  mile  from 
school;  4  miles  from  churches;  1  mile 
from  cheese  factory  and  milk  station; 
8  miles  from  milk  condensing  plant. 
Highways  in  good  condition.  Nearest 
large  A'illage,  Salem,  4  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Surface 
of  farm,  rolling.  Soil,  slate  loam.  Acres 
in  meadow,  60;  in  timber,  15,  pine,  chest- 
nut, maple  and  hemlock.  All  tillable  ex- 
cept woodland.  Fruit,  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to 
potatoes,  corn  and  grain.  Fences,  stone 
walls  and  wire.  House,  12  rooms,  2 
stories,  brick,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings: horse  barn,  30x36;  3  hay  bams, 
36x50,  with  basement;  silo;  modem  class 
barn,  30x60.  Watered  by  running  water, 
brook,  spring  and  lake.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $9,000.  Terms,  cash.  Address  D. 
M.  Connor,  East  Greenwich,  N.  Y.  Owner 
will  rent. 

TOWN    OF    HEBRON 

Population  1,599 

No.  1126  —  Farm  of  100  acres;  5  miles 
from  West  Hebron  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2;  9 
miles  from  railway  station,  on  line  of  D. 
&  H.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2^ 
miles  from  Presbyterian  church;  l}^ 
miles  from  butter  factory  and  cheese 
factory;  &  miles  fronv  milk  station;  9 
miles  from  milk  condensing  plant.  R.  D. 
passes  farm.  Highways,  rolling  but 
good.  Nearest  village.  West  Hebron, 
population,  500,  reached  by  highway. 
Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  High  altitude. 
Soil,  slate  and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow^, 
15;  in  timber,  20,  hard  wood,  oak  and 
chestnut;  acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples, plums,  pears  and  grapes.  Best 
adapted  to  potatoes,  oats  and  rye. 
Fences,  wire,  rail  and  stone,  good  con- 
dition. House,  5  rooms,  large  pantry, 
clothes  closet  and  hall.  Outbuildings: 
new  barn  32x42,  slate  roof,  basement. 
Watered,  house,  by  well;  barns  and 
fields,  by  springs.  Land  is  worked  on 
shares;  house  is  not  occupied.  Reason 
for  soiling,  owner  has  another  farm. 
Price,  $1,800.  Terms,  %  cash.  Address 
John  A.  Dennison,  Salem,  N.  Y. 


TOWN   OF   SALEIC 
Population  2,780 

No.  1127  — Farm  of  187  acres;  4 
miles  from  Shushan ;  R.  D. ;  4  miles  from 
Salem.  Good  stock  and  grain  farm.  10 
acres  timber.  1%-story  house,  40x27, 
Avith  wing,  16x30,  very  comfortable  and 
iu  good  repair.  Two  barns,  26x48; 
woodshed,  30x20,  both  good.  %  mile 
trout  brook.  Well  watered  and  fenced. 
Very  cheap  at  price  asked,  $2,000.  Easy 
terms.  Address  Patrick  Hughes,  Shu- 
shan, N.  Y.,  R.  D. 

No.  1128  —  Farm  of  100  acres  3  miles 
from  Salem;  R.  D.;  15  acres  of  timber; 
balance  tillable  land,  good  for  grass, 
grain  and  stock  raising.  Large  house, 
in  fair  repair.  Good  barn.  Well  wa- 
tered. Fairly  well  fenced.  Price,  $2,- 
000.  Terms,  to  suit  purchaser.  Ad- 
dress Abner  Robertson,  Salem,  N.  Y. 
Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1129  —  Farm  of  233  acres;  1  mile 
east  of  Shushan,  N.  Y.  This  was  orig- 
inally 2  farms  and  ct»uld  be  divided  very 
easily  if  desired,  as  there  are  ample 
buildings  on  each  part.  On  the  south 
portion  is  a  tenant  house  and  bam;  on 
the  north  portion  is  the  family  dwelling, 
which  is  a  large  2-8tory  building  with 
piazzas,  also  a  number  of  barns.  Each 
portion  has  a  fine  wood  lot  and  plenty 
of  running  water.  The  south  boundary 
line  is  the  Battenkill  river.  Owner  pre- 
fers to  sell  all  together,  but  would  divide 
if  necessary.  Land  in  good  condition; 
well  fenced  and  easily  worked  by  all 
kinds  of  farm  macfhinery.  Price  $45  per 
acre.  Terms,  part  cash,  balance  on  bond 
and  mortgage,  if  desired.  Address  S.  A* 
Binninger,  Shushan,  N.  Y. 

•No.  Ill 30  —  Farm  of  233  acres;  lo- 
cated 1^  miles  from  Shushan  P.  0.  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R. 
R. ;  \y^  miles  from  school,  milk  station 
and  Protestant  churches.  Highways  in 
excellent  condition.  Nearest  large  vil- 
lage, Cambridge,  5  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level  and  rolling.  Soil,  sandy  and  slate 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  150;  in  timber, 
25.  Acres  tillable,  208.  Fruit,  apples, 
plums,  grapes,  strawberries  and  raspber- 


*  Indicates  farm  is  in  bands  of  agent  or  real  estate  dealer. 
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hilly  but  good.  Surface  of  farm,  mca- 
dowa  levfl,  pasture  rolling.  Altitude 
about  490  feet.  Soil,  loam.  Acrirs  in 
meadow,  100;  in  natural  pasture,  4U;  in 
timber,  30,  oak,  hickory,  liasswuod  and 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit,  ap- 
ples. Best  adapted  to  grass,  oata,  corn, 
potatoes,  I'tc.  Fences,  stone  wall  and 
wire,  good  condition.  House,  28x62,  14 
rooms.  Iiouse,  26x4S.  11  rooms,  botti  in 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  cow  barn, 
33.X4S  with  100  ton  silo;  cuw  barn,  30s 
54;  horse  barn;  corn  barn;  hen  house: 
need  some  repairs.  Watered  by  well, 
cistern,  springs  and  creek.  Creek  runs 
through  farm.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  scarcity  of  help- 
Price,  $6,000.  'Jerms,  $3,000  down,  re- 
mainder on  mortgage.  Will  Bell  farm, 
Htock.  tools  for  $H,000.  Address  Chas. 
Fleming,  Salem,  N.  Y.,  Box  liil. 


ries.  Best  adapted  to  hay,  grain,  dairy- 
ing, etc.  Fences,  stone  and  wire,  good 
condition.  House,  15  rooms,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings;  barn,  28x50,  with 
basement,  barn,  2fix60,  with  basement, 
barn,  20x40,  with  basement  and  several 
otiier  smaller  buildinga.  Watered  by 
springs,  brooks  and  wells.  Trout  brook 
runs  through  fami,  good  fishing.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  tor  selling,  ad- 
vanced age  of  owner.  Price,  $50  per 
acre.  Terras,  Ml  cash.  Address  Frank  M. 
Knox,  agent,  51  State  st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

No.  1131  — Farm  of  360  acres,  located 
3^  mites  from  Salem  P.  O.  and  railway 
station,  on  line  of  D.  &  H.  R.  R.;  IV, 
miles  from  school;  3^  miles  from  but- 
ter factory,  milk  station.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  chnrches:  2Vi  miles  from 
cheese    factory.      Highways,    somewhat 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Area,  621  square  miles.  Population.  50,179.  Annual  precipitation,  41.30  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  50°.     Number  of  farms.  5,237.     County  seat,  Lyons. 

This  is  one  of  tlie  north  tier  counties  bordering  on  Lal;e  Ontario  and  is  drained 
by  the  Clyde  River  and  Mud  Creek  which  unites  with  the  Canandaigua  outlet  at 
Lyons. 

The  surface  is  undulating  and  diversified  with  long,  low  and  parallel  ridges  run- 
ning north  and  south.  There  are  considerable  woodlands  of  beech,  ash,  hickory, 
elm,  oak,  sugar  maple  and  other  trees  covering  about  one-sixth  of  tlie  county- 
Excellent  building  stone,  iron  ore  and  gypsum  are  found.  The  soil  is  of  the  same 
General  nature  as  the  other  counties  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario,  except  that  in  tlie 
:vel  strip  along  the  lake  where  clay  and  gravelly  loam  ai)pear  in  about  equal 
quantities.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  county  on  both  sides  of,  and  including  the 
Clyde  River  Valley,  black  dirt  with  occasional  areas  of  dark,  gravelly  loam  is  found. 
In  the  western  half  along  the  Mud  creek  valley  and  soutli  to  the  county  line  the 
soil  is  composed  of  sandy  and  gravelly  loam.  The  crops  reported  are  corn,  911,653 
bushels;  wheat.  337,333  bushels;  barlev,  70,000  bushels;  dry  beans,  79,422  bushels; 
potatoes.  1,040,202  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  104,117  tons.  About  50,000  bushels  of 
buckwheat  and  rje  were  also  produced.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  is  $34,481,- 
B02,  an  increase  "over  that  of  lilOO  of  45.7  per  cent.  Domestic  animals  are  reported 
as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  20.045;  horses,  13,373;  swine,  20,740;  sheep,  24,587;  poultry, 
343.400;  production  of  milk,  9.030,245  gallons  valued  at  8875,893. 

The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Erie  (Barge)  Canal,  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River;  West  Shore;"Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg,  and  Northern  Cen- 
tral railroads.  There  are  also  electric  lines  extending  in  the  various  directions 
throughout  the  county.  Lyons,  the  principal  city  of  this  county,  contains  flour 
mills,  distilleries,  barrel  manufactories  and  extensive  beet  sucar  factories.  -Ample 
markets  for  everything  produced  in  this  county  are  rear  at  hand  in  the  cities  of 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  BuiTalo,  etc. 

There  are  209  district  schools  in  the  county,  28  miles  of  state  and  county  roads 
and  652  miles  of  other  improved  highways;  26  milk  stations  are  conveniently  located 
throughout  the  countv.  One  Pomona  grange;  20  subordinate  granges;  a  fair  asso- 
ciation; a  union  agricultural  society;  county  fire  relief  association;  county  agricul- 
tural society;  county  fruit  growers'  association  and  the  Williamson  Fruit  Growers 
Association  constitute  the  different  farmers'  associations  of  the  county. 


TOWS     OP    OALEN 

PopulsHon  4,400 

No.  1132  —  Farm  of  200  acres;  2  miles 

Irom  Clyde  P.  0.  and   railway  station. 


on  line  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.j 
^  mile  from  school ;  2  miles  from 
churches,  all  denominations;  2  miles 
from  butter  factory;  on  State  highway. 


! 
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Nearest  village,  Clyde,  population  of 
2,500,  diBtant  2  miles,  reached  by  high- 
way and  trolley.  tSurface,  rolling.  Soil, 
gravel.  20  acres  of  meadow;  20  acres 
of  natural  pasture;  10  acres  of  timber, 
beech  and  maple;  150  acres  are  tillable. 
Large  fruit  orchard,  of  1,500  apple  trees 
and  100  peach  trees.  Land  is  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  crops.  Fences,  in  good  con- 
dition. Large  brick  house,  in  good  con- 
dition. 3  barns  of  large  size;  2  hog 
houses:  1  stone  storage  building,  26x46x 
16.  House  is  watered  by  well ;  barns,  by 
well;  fields,  by  spring  and  river.  Clyde 
river  adjoins  property  on  the  west.  Oc- 
cupied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  would  like  to  retire.  Price,  $16,- 
000.  Terms,  $4,000  down,  and  balance  on 
time.  Owner  will  rent  with  option  to 
buy.  Address  F.  L.  Waldorf,  Clyde, 
N.Y. 

TOWN    OP    HUBON 
Population  1,531 

No.  1133  —  Farm  of  147  acres;  1% 
miles  from  Alton  P.  C,  R.  D.  1;  1^ 
miles  from  railway  station  at  Alton,  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  (R.,  W.  &  O. 
branch) ;  ^  mile  from  school;  %  mile 
from  church;  3^  miles  from  milk  sta- 
tion. Highways,  good.  Nearest  large 
village,  North  Rose,  3^  miles  distant, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Soil,  part 
sandy  a^id  part  clay;  acres  in  meadow, 
20;  in  natural  pasture,  15;  in  timber, 
20,  oak  and  chestnut;  acres  tillable,  90. 
Fruit,  350  bearing  apple  trees,  200  young 
apple  trees,  200  pear  trees,  5  years.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  beans 
and  potatoes.  Fences,  mostly  wire,  about 
%  new,  balance  old.  House,  7  rooms, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings:  evapor- 
ator, 16x40;  corn  crib,  new;  hen  house, 
100x17,  new;  granary,  20x35,  partly  new; 
stables,  25x40,  old ;  one  barn,  25x30,  old ; 
several  small  outbuildings.  Watered, 
house  and  barns,  by  driven  well;  fields, 
by  springs.  Eastern  boundary  of  farm 
on  Great  Sodus  Bay.  Farm  is  about  5 
miles  from  Lake  Ontario.  Occupied  by 
tenant.  Reason  for  selling,  failing  eye- 
sight of  owner.  Price,  $100  per  acre. 
Terms,  $6,500  cash,  balance  on  bond  and 
mortgage  at  5<^.  Address  M.  J.  Whit- 
man, 94  Conkey  ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  30SE 
Population  1,883 

No.  1134  —  Farm  of  135  acres;  located 
1  mile  from  Rose  P.  0.,  R.  D.  1;  5  miles 


from  railway  station  at  Clyde,  on  line 
of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school 
and  churches;  5  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; 6  miles  from  cheese  factory.  High- 
ways, State  roads.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling  and  level.  Altitude,  500  feet. 
Soil,  gravel  and  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
35;  in  natural  pasture,  30;  in  timber, 
6,  mostly  soft  maple.  Acres  tillable,  125. 
Fruit,  200  old  apple  trees  and  300  young 
apple  trees.  Best  adapted  to  corn,  oats, 
beans  and  grain.  Fences,  post  and  wire 
mostly,  some  old  rail  fences.  House, 
old  style,  10  rooms,  50x28.  Outbuild- 
ings, good  basement  barn,  80x40,  car- 
riage house  and  stable  attached;  one 
old  barn,  30x40.  Watered  by  well. 
Occupied  by  tenant.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $50  per  acre. 
Terms,  %  cash,  balance  on  time.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  E.  Hickok,  Clyde,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  1.    Owner  will  rent. 


TOWN   or   WOLCOTT 
Population  2.052 

No.  1135  —  Farm  of  55  acres;  2  miles 
from  Fair  Haven  P.  O.,  R.  D.  5,  on  L.  V. 
R.  R.;  4^  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Red  Creek,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.; 

1  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
Methodist    and    Presbyterian    churches; 

2  miles  from  shipping  station;  4^  miles 
from  cheese  factory.  Highways,  fair. 
Nearest  large  city,  Oswego,  population 
about  25,000,  16  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail.  Surface,  rolling  and  hilly. 
Soil,  clay  loam  and  gravel.  Acres  in 
meadow,  12;  natural  pasture,  7;  timber, 
4,  beech  and  maple;  acres  tillable,  50. 
Fruit,  100  apple  trees,  90  pear,  12  peach, 
6  plum,  4  prunes,  cherries,  quinces, 
grapes.  Best  adapted  to  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  potatoes  and  hay.  Fences,  wire 
and  rail,  good  condition.  House,  d 
rooms,  furnace,  first-class  condition,  and 
woodhouse.  Outbuildings,  main  barn, 
almost  new,  with  basement,  30x55; 
wagon  house,  18x30;  cement  floors  in  all 
barns;  hen  house,  15x75;  silo.  Watered 
by  well,  spring  and  creek.  Farm  is  I 
mile  from  Lake  Ontario;  an  ideal  situa- 
tion for  fruit  growing,  especially  apples. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  desires  larger  farm.  Price  asked 
is  about  what  buildings  cost.  Price, 
$100  per  acre.  Terms,  %  down,  balance 
on  mortgage.  Address  F.  L.  Mixer, 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Farms  for  Sale  —  Westchester  County  737 

westchester  county 

Area,  463  squa.e  miles.  Population,  283.055.  .\nnuat  precipitation,  54,28  inchei. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  50.1°.  Kumber  of  farms,  1,880.  County  seat,  White 
Plains. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  Boutheaatern  part  of  the  state  and  borders  on  Con- 
necticut. It  Is  bounded  on  tlie  west  by  the  Hudson  River,  on  the  southeast  by  Long 
Island  Sound,  is  intersected  by  the  Croton  River  and  is  drained  in  part  by  the  Bronx 

The  surface  is  hilly  and  diversifted.  There  are  found  several  quarries  of  choice 
white  tnnrble  and  also  quarries  of  domotite  (magnt^sium  limestone).  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  adapted  to  pasturage.  It  conaiats  chiefly  of  slatv,  sandy  and  gravelly 
loa^.  Crops  reported  are  corn.  188,180  bushels;  oats.  34.520  bushels;  rye.  18,m2 
bushels;  potatoes,  147,153  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  112,252  tons;  value  of  all  farm 
property,  $86,156,044,  an  increase  of  lX7  per  cent,  during  tlie  past  ten  years.  The 
average  priee  of  improved  land  in  this  county  is  $434.73  an  acre.  Domestic  animals 
reported  are  us  follows;  Dairv  cows.  11.475;  horses.  5.302;  swine,  5,430;  sheep, 
1,140;  poultry,  138,2!)6;  milk  produced,  6,942,345  gallons;  total  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  dairy  produi-ts,  $705,727. 

The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Keiv  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford;  New  York 
Central,  main  line,  and  Harlem  and  Putnam  branch  railroads.  Many  residents  uf 
New  York  City  have  beautiful  villas  and  country  seats  -in  this  county.  It  contains 
the  city  of  Yonkers  and  the  large  villages  of  Peekskill,  Osaining  and  White  Plains. 
The  southern  part  of  the  county  comprising  the  populous  villages  of  West  Farms, 
Kings  Bridge,  Morrisania  was  annexed  to  New  York  City  some  years  ago.  White 
Plains  is  only  22  mil<«  from  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York  City,  and  contains 
Alexander  Institute  which  has  more  than  a  local  reputation.  Several  celebrated 
academic  and  military  high  schools  are  located  in  this  county  and  there  are  122 
district  schools.  There  is  but  one  creamerv  in  the  county  as  tnost  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced is  shipped  directly  to  New  York  City.  Agricultural  aocitiea  of  the  county 
are  represented  by  1  coiiperative  association;  2  granges;  a  farmers'  club;  a  horti- 
cultural society,  and  a  county  agricultural  society. 

TOWS   OF   NEWCASTLE  large   and   in  good  condition.     Watered 

Population  3..-JT3  by    springs    and    brooks.      Occupied    by 

w^   nifl       F„™.f  n»  =n™.  Om;i«  owner.     Price,  $40,000.    Address  Wm.  R. 

No.  1136  — Farm  of  132  acres;  2  m.lea  Hallock.  Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  Y„  R.  D.  No.  3. 
from     railway    station    at    Cliappaqua. 

Soil  adapted  to  general  farming.     Eight  tobktown 
acres  orchard;  25  acres  timber.     House,                          ^^'^  "^^  toektown 
14  rooms;  tenant  house,  5  rooms.    Large                              Population  3,020 
barn,  carriage  house  and  other  buildings.           *  No.  1138  —  Farm  of  50  acres;  located 
in  fair  condition.     Spring  water.    Price,  4   miles   from   Yorktown   Heights   P.   0. 
*40,O0O.     If  desired,   owner  will   divide  and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Putnam 
farm    aa   follows:    No.    1,   with   all   the  Ry, ;   Vj  mile  from  school;   I  mile  from 
buildings    and    about    82    acres;     price,  Presbyterian  church;   4  miles  from  but- 
?30,000.     No.    2,    fine    rolling    ridge    of  ter    factory    and    milk    station.      High- 
about    40    acres;    price,    ftlO.OOO.      The  ways,  State  ro«d.     Nearest  city.  Peeks- 
highway    divides    each    part.      Address  kill,   4   miles   distant,   reached   by   high- 
W.  R.  'Hallock,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  R.  way.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.    Altitude, 
D.  3.  650    feet.      Soil,    clay    loam.      Acres    in 
meadow.    30;     in    natural    pasture.    20. 

No.  1137  — Farm  of  154  acres;  located  Acres  tillable.  30.     Fruit,  apple  orchard 

2  miles  from  Chappaqua  P.  O.  and  rail-  and  other  fruit.     Fences,  stone.     House, 

way   station,  on   line  of   Harlem   R.   H.,  2  stories,  16  rooms.    Outbuildings  necea- 

R,   D.   No.   3   from   Mt,   Kiaco;   Vi   mile  sary   for   size   of   farm,  good   condition. 

from    school;     1    mile    from    Protestant  Watered  house  by  well,  barns  and  fields 

churches.     Highways  in  good  condition.  by  spring.     Occupied  by  owner.     Reaaon 

Neareat  large  village.  White  Plains,   10  for  selling,  owner  wants  to  retire  from 

miles  distant,  reached  by  rail  and  high-  business.      Price,    $i0,,')00.      Terms,    M 

way.     Surface  of  farm,  rolling.     House,  cash.      Addresa    Chas.    A.    May,    agent, 

10  rooms,  good  condition.    Outbuildings,  Yorktown  Heighta,  N,  Y, 
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*  No.  1139  —  Farm  of  72  acres;  located 
4  miles  from  Yorktown  Heights  P.  O. 
and  railway  station  on  line  of  Putnam 
Ry.;  1  mile  from  school  and  Presby- 
terian church;  3  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory. Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Alti- 
tude, 600  feet.  Soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  40;  in  natural  paa^ 
ture,  20;  in  timber,  10,  oak,  hickory 
and  chestnut.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit, 
apples  and  small  fruit.  Fences,  wire 
and  stone.  House,  8  rooms.  Outbuild- 
ings in  good  condition  and  ample  for 
size  of  farm.  Watered  by  well,  cistern 
and  springs.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  advance  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $6,000.  Terms,  $1,000  cash.  Ad- 
dress Chas.  A.  May,  Yorktown  Heights, 
N.  Y.    Owner  will  rent. 

♦  No.  1140  —  Farm  of  90  acres;  located 
%  mile  from  Shruboak  P.  0.;  4  miles 
from  railway  station  at  Peckskill,  on 
line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  %  mile  from 
school  and  churches.  Trolley  runs  within 
%  mile  of  farm.  Surface  of  farm,  part 
rolling,  part  level.  Altitude  about  700 
feet.  Soil,  rich  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
20;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber, 
15,  oak  and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  50. 
Fruit,  25  acres  in  orchard.  Best  adapted 
to  alfalfa,  corn,  potatoes  and  truck  gar- 
dening. Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good  con- 
dition. Good  tenant  house,  main  house 
burned.  Barn  in  good  condition.  Wa- 
tered by  springs.  Large  lake  adjoining 
farm,  good  for  trout  Ashing.  Occupied 
by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  in 
other  business.  Price,  $7,500.  Terms, 
cash  preferred.  Address  J.  P.  Christen- 
sen,  agent,  320  Fifth  avenue.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

No.  1141  —  Farm  of  130  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Yorktown  Heights  P.  O. 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R. ;  %  mile  from  school  and  church; 
4  miles  from  butter  factory  and  milk 
condensing  plant.  High^viays,  good. 
Nearest  city,  Peekskill,  6  miles  distant, 
reached  by  highwav.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  600  feet.  Soil,  clay 
loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  100;  in  natural 
pasture,  30.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit, 
apples  and  pears.  Adapted  to  any  crops 
grown  in  this  climate.  Fences,'  stone, 
fair  condition.  House,  large,  2  stories, 
14  rooms,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings, 
dairy  barn  for  20  cows;  barn  and  car- 


riage house.  Watered  by  well  and 
springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $16,- 
500.  Terms,  ^^  cash.  Address  Chas.  A. 
May,  agent,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

♦No.  1142  —  Farm  of  90  acres,  lo- 
cated 4  miles  from  Peekskill  P.  O. ;  1 
mile  from  railway  station  at  Mohegan, 
electric  road;  2  blocks  from  school;  4 
miles  from  butter  factory;  11  miles  from 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  1  mile 
from  milk  station.  Highw^ays,  gravel. 
.Surface  of  farm,  50  acres  of  level  land. 
Altitude,  500  feet.  Soil,  sandy  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  50;  in  natural  pas- 
ture, 20 ;  in  timber,  20,  oak,  hickory  and 
maple.  Acres  tillable,  60.  Fruit,  apple 
orchard.  Adapted  to  any  crop  grown  in 
this  climate.  Fences,  stone,  good. 
House,  12  rooms,  excellent  condition. 
Outbuildings,  2  barns  and  other  build- 
ings. Watered  by  well  and  stream. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  age  of  owner.  Price,  $17,500. 
Terms,  14  cash.  Address  Chas.  May, 
agent,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

•No.  1143  —  Farm  of  60  acres;  lo- 
cated 4  miles  from  Yorktown  Heights 
P.  O.;  4  miles  from  railwav  station  at 
Peekskill,  on  line  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. ;  1 
mile  from  school  and  Protestant 
churches;  4  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  State  road. 
Surface  of  farm  mostly  level.  Altitude 
700  feet.  Soil,  clay.  Acres  in  meadow, 
40;  in  natural  pasture,  20,  some  small 
timber.  Acres  tillable,  40.  Fruit, 
apples  and  pears.  Adapted  to  any  crops 
grown  in  this  climate.  Fences,  stone, 
excellent  condition.  House,  16  rooms, 
modern.  Outbuildings,  three  barns: 
ice  house;  hen  house;  pump  house;  gas 
house,  etc.  Watered  by  spring.  Occu- 
pied by  owner.  Reason  for  selling,  to 
close  an  estate.  Price,  $10,500.  Terms, 
^2  cash.  Address  Clias.  May,  agent, 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

*No.  1144  —  Farm  of  220  acres;  lo- 
cated 3^  miles  from  Yorktown  Heights 
P.  O. ;  2Y2  miles  from  railway  station 
at  Granite  Springs,  on  line  of  N  Y.  C. 
R.  R.;  ^^  mile  from  school  and  Prot- 
estant church;  41^  miles  from  butter 
factory;  2^  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways  in  good  condition.  Nearest 
city,  Peekskill,  6i^  miles  distant,  reached 
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by  highway  and  trolley.  Surface  of 
farm,  rolling.  Altitude,  650  f<?et.  Soil, 
Handy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  160; 
in  Datural  pasture,  TO.  Acres  tillable, 
150.  Fruit,  apptea,  peacbea  and  pearB. 
Adapted  to  all  crops  grown  in  this  cli- 
mate. Fences,  stone,  excellent  condition. 
House.  12  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, barn,  50x100;  dairy  barn  and 
carriage  house;  hen  house.  Watered  by 
well.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
Belling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
$30,000.  Terms,  ^  half  cash.  AddresB 
Chas  A.  May,  agent,  Yorktown  Heights, 
N.  Y. 


•No.  1145  — Farm  of  50  acres;  located 

3  miles  from  Yorktown  lleiglita  P.  O, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  N,  V.  C, 
R.  R,;  1  mile  from  school  and  churches; 

4  mileB  from  butter  factory;  3  miles 
from  milk  station.  Nearest  city,  Peeks- 
kill,  7  miles  distant,  reached  by  high- 
way. Highways,  good.  Surface  of  farm, 
rolling.  Altitude,  000  feet.  Soil,  sand 
and  clav.  Acres  in  meadow,  35;  in  nat- 
ural pasture,  15.  Acres  tilhible,  3S. 
Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  cherries. 
Adapted  to  any  crop  grown  in  this 
climate.     Fences,  stone,  good.     House,  8 


rooms,  good  condition.  Outbuildings,  2 
barns;  ice  house  and  hen  house,  good 
condition.  Watered  by  well  and  springs. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
advanced  ace  o(  owner.  Price,  $8,000. 
Terms,  $3,000  cash.  Address  Chas.  May, 
agent,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


•No.  1148  — Farm  of  50  acres;  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Yorktown  Heights 
P.  O.  and  railway  station,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school  and 
Protestant  church;  4  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  milk  station.  Highways, 
good.  Nearest  city.  Peekskill,  7  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface  of 
(arm,  mostly  level.  Altitude,  600  feet. 
Soil;  sand  and  clay.  Acres  in  meadow, 
30;  in  natural  pasture,  20.  Acres  till- 
able, 30.  Fruit,  apples,  pears  and  cher' 
ries.  Adapted  to  any  crop  grown  in 
this  climate.  Fences,  stone,  good  con- 
dition. House,  9  rooms,  good  condition. 
OutJ>uildings,  dairy  barn  for  30  cows; 
barn  and  carriage  house;  ice  house  and 
hen  house.  Watered  hy  well  and  spring. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for  selling, 
to  close  an  estate.  Price,  $8,500. 
Terms,  %  cash.  Address  Chas.  May, 
agent,   Yorktown   Heights,   N.   Y. 


WYOMING  COUNTY 

Area,  806  square  miles.  Population,  31,880,  Annual  precipitation,  48.32  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  46.S°.     Number  of  farms,  3,529.     County  seat,  Warsaw. 

This  c<iunty  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  is  drained  by  Aliens, 
Cattaraugus  and  Tonawanda  Creeks  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Genesea 
River.  'The  surface  is  undulating  and  quite  extensively  covered  with  woodland. 
Devonian  sandstone  and  shale  underlie  a  large  part  of  this  county  and  extensive  salt 
beds  are  also  found,  from  which  are  taken  large  quantities  of  salt  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  the  soil  on  the  upland  is  gravelly  loam  and 
heavy  clay,  in  the  valleys  a  gravelly  loam  is  found  which  is  excellent  for  pasturage. 
In  the  northern  part  a  heavy  clay  and  gravelly  loam  resting  on  limestone  predomi- 
nates. Crops  reported  are  as  follows;  Corn,  100,600  bushels;  oats,  015,608  bushels; 
wheat,  254,788  bushels;  buckwheat,  108,2.17  bushels;  dry  beans,  1M,015  bushels; 
potatMS,  1,493,071  bushels;  hay  and  forage,  142,315  tons.  'The  average  price  of  farm 
land  per  acre  is  S28.S0,  an  increase  of  $5.59  per  acre  over  1900.  Domestic  animals 
are  dairy  cowB,  28,086;  horses,  11,732;  swine,  10,487;  sheep,  24,531 ;  poultrv,  158,211; 
milk  produced,  14,033,000  gallons,  the  sale  of  which  amounted  to  $1,340,704.  In  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  county  the  Genesee  River  flows  between  perpendicular  cliffs 
3o0  feet  high.  There  are  several  picturesque  cataracts  known  as  the  Falls  of  Gene- 
see, one  of  which  is  110  feet  in  height.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Erie; 
BulTalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg,  and  the  Batavia,  Attica  and  Arcade  railroads  and 
is  connected  with  P.achester  by  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal.  Cheap,  easy  and  quick 
transportation  to  the  great  markets  of  Buffalo  and  Rochester  show  the  advantages 
of  this  location.  A  union  school  located  at  Warsaw  and  a  coll^iate  institute 
located  at  Attica  with  graded  schools  in  villages  and  lli8  district  schools  place  the 
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county  high  up  among  the  counties  of  the  state  in  educational  lines.  There  are  36 
milk  stations  and  factories  in  the  county;  23  miles  of  state  and  county  roads  and 
806  miles  of  graded  and  improved  highways.  The  agricultural  organizations  are 
2  fair  societies,  12  granges  and  a  Pomona  grange. 


TOWN    OF   ABCADE 
Population  2,131 

No.  1147  — Farm  of  147  acres;  3% 
miles  from  Arcade  P.  O.,  R.  D.  3,  and 
from  railway  station  at  Arcade,  on  line 
of  Penn.  R.'  R.  and  B.  &  S.  R.  R. ;  % 
mile  from  school;  2  miles  from  church; 
3%  miles  from  butter  factory  and  con- 
densing plant;  2V^  miles  from  cheese 
factory;  3  miles  from  milk  station. 
Highways,  somewhat  hilly  for  1^/^  miles, 
level  for  remainder.  Nearest  large  vil- 
lage, Arcade,  population  1,400,  reached 
by  highway.  Surface  of  farm,  mostly 
level.  Soil,  hardpan,  some  gravel. 
Acres  in  meadow,  65 ;  in  natural  pasture, 
50;  in  timber,  25,  mostly  maple,  some 
beech,  excellent  sugar  bush.  Fruit,  175 
apple  trees,  5  pear  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  grass,  grain,  potatoes,  dairying. 
Fences,  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  9 
rooms,  fair  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  70x30,  fair  condition.  Watered  by 
well  and  springs.  Cr\'stal  Lake  is  3 
miles  distant  from  farm;  several  small 
creeks  near  farm.  Merrill-Soule  milk 
plant  sends  team  around  to  farm  every 
day  to  collect  milk.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  to  close  an  estate. 
Price,  $4,300.  Terms,  on  application. 
Address  G.  K  Cramer,  Arcade,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  3. 

No.  1148  —  Farm  of  36*/^  acres;  lo- 
cated 2  miles  from  Chafee  P.  O.  and 
railway  station;  1  mile  from  school;  2 
miles  from  Protestant  churches  and  but- 
ter factory;  milk  taken  at  door.  High- 
ways, good.  30  miles  from  Buffalo, 
reached  by  rail  and  highway.  Full  par- 
ticulars given  upon  application  to  A.  S. 
Crannell,  Chafee,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TOWN  OF  EAGLE 
Population  1,141 

No.  1140  — Farm  of  210%  acres;  lo- 
cated  2^/^  miles  from  Bliss  P.  0.,  R.  D.  4, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  B.,  R.  & 
P.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school;  2i/^  miles 
from  butter  factorv,  cheese  faetorv, 
milk  station.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches.  Highways,  good.  Nearest 
large  village,  Warsaw.  20  miles  distant, 
reached  bv  rail.  Surface  of  farm,  level. 
Altitude,  *  1,600    feet.      Soil,    gravel    and 


loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  95;  in  natural 
pasture,  00;  in  timber,  50,  maple,  beech 
and  hemlock.  Acres  tillable,  110.  Fruit, 
cherries  and  apples.  Best  adapted  to 
hay,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes.  Fences, 
mostly  wire,  fair  condition.  House,  12 
rooms,  hot  water  heat,  acetylene  light, 
good  condition.  Outbuildings,  main 
barn,  32x60,  with  ell,  32x60;  tool  house, 
24x36;  granary  and  hen  house,  each 
16x24.  Watered  by  well,  springs  and 
creek.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  owner  wants  to  live  elsewhere. 
Price  $60  per  acre.  Terms,  one-half  cash, 
remainder  on  mortgage  at  5%.  Address 
C.  Cross  &  Son,  owners,  Bliss,  N,  Y, 

TOWN  OF  GENESEE  FALLS 
Population   615 

No.  1150  —  Farm  of  174  acres;  located 
2^8  miles  from  Castile  P.  0.,  R.  D.  3; 

2  miles  from  South  Castile  railway  sta- 
tion, on  line  of  Erie  R.  R. ;  3  miles  from 
churches;  80  rods  from  school;  2  miles 
from  cheese  factory.  Nearest  large  vil- 
lage, Warsaw,  12  miles  distant,  reached 
by  rail  and  highway.  Surface  of  farm, 
level  and  rolling.  Altitude,  1,200  feet. 
Good  soil.  Acres  in  meadow,  30;  in 
natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  about 
30,  beech,  maple,  hemlock,  chestnut  and 
pine.  Nearly  all  tillable.  Fruit,  apples. 
Best  adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat, 
beans,  potatoes,  etc.  Fences,  mostly 
wire.  House,  upright,  2  stories,  wing, 
IV2  stories.  Outbuildings,  large  barn, 
30x8.1,  nearlv  new,  with  carriage  house, 
16x26;  cow  *^st able,  18x32.  Watered  by 
sprinsr  and  brook.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling  owner  a  woman  and 
cannot  attend  to  farm.  Price,  $85  per 
acre.  Terms,  one-half  or  more  down, 
remainder  on  mortgage.  Address  Miss 
Mary  L.  Smith,  Castile,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3. 

town    of    MroOLEBUBT 
Population  1,395 

No.  1151  —  Fruit  farm  of  13  acres;  lo- 
cated   2    miles    from    Wyoming    P.    0.; 

3  miles  frcm  railwav  station  at  Wyo- 
ming, on  line  of  B.,  *R.  &  P.  R.  R.-.'SO 
rods  from  seliool ;  3  miles  from  butter 
factory:  2  miles  from  churches.  High- 
ways, pood.  Nearest  large  village,  Ba- 
tavia,  12  miles  distant.    Surface  of  farm, 
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level.  Altitude,  about  1^00  feet.  Soil, 
gravelly  loam.  Fruit,  apple  orchard  of 
10  acres,  I  acre  of  plums  and  pruni^s. 
Best  adapted  to  fruit.  Fences,  good. 
House,  7  rooms.  Good  barn,  new. 
Watered  by  wella.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants  to  retire 
from  husinoBB.  Price,  $3,600.  Terms, 
$1,000  down.  Address  E.  L.  Eayden, 
Wyoming,  N.  Y, 

No.  1152  —  Farm  ot  228  acres;  located 

2  miles  from  Wyoming  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2; 

3  miles  from  railway  station  nt  Wyo- 
ming, on  line  of  B..  R.  &  P.  R.  R.;  BO 
roils  from  acliool;  2  miles  from  Protest- 
ant churches;  3  miles  from  butter  fac- 
tory; creamery  wagon  pasnus  door. 
Highways,  good.  Nearest  large  village, 
Warsaw,  8  miles  diittant,  reachel  by 
highway.  Surface  of  farm,  rolling.  Al- 
titude, 1,200  feet.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Acres  in  meadow,  about  78;  in  natural 
pasture,  60;  in  timber,  40,  maple,  oak, 
elm,  ash  and  baBswood.  Acres  tillable, 
1»S.  Fruit,  80  apple  trees.  Best  adapted 
to  wheat,  beans,  oats  and  peas.  Fences, 
wire,  fair  condition.  House,  first-class 
condition,  furnace  in  which  natural  gas 
is  used.  Outbuildings,  barns,  ample  sixe 
and  in  first-class  condition.  Watered  by 
never-failing  spring.  Occupied  by  owner. 
Reason  for  aelling,  owner  wishes  to  retire 
from  business.  Price,  $16,000,  Terms, 
$5,000  cash,  balance  on  mortgage.  Ad- 
dress E.  C.  Hayden,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

TOWK   or  FEBBT 

Popalation  5.:i60 

No,  1163  —  Farm  of  150  acres;  located 

S   miles  from   Warsaw  P.   O.,   R.   D.   3; 

4  miles  from  railway  station  at  Wyo- 
ming, on  line  of  B.,  R.  &  P.  R.  R. ;  H4 
miles  from  school;  3^  miles  from  Bap- 
tist church;  4  miles  from  butter  factory 
and  milk  station.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village.  Perry,  5^  miles 
distant,  reached  by  high  war.  Surface 
of  farm,  gently  rolling.  Altitude,  about 
1.400  feet.  Soil,  sand  and  gravel  loam. 
Acres  in  natural  pasture,  15;  in  timber, 
14,  beech,  maple,  hasewood  and  elm. 
Acres  tillable,  110.  Fruit,  apples,  plums, 
prunes  and  cherries.  Best  adapted  to 
beans,  oais,  barley,  wheat,  clover  and 
timothy.  Fences,  woven  wire  and  rail, 
good  condition.  House.  10  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  28xS0; 
cow  stable,  28x10;  shed  and  stable, 
24x30 ;  carriage  house,  24x12 ;  barn, 
24x30-,    silo,    18x30;    hen   house,    18x24: 


and  hog  house,  15x26.  Watered  by  wells 
and  cistern.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner. 
Price  S75  per  acre.  Terms,  $3,000  cash, 
balance  on  long  time  at  57'-  Address 
Anna  L.  Sheldon,  620  Seventh  avenue, 
Cedar   Rapids,  Iowa.     Owner  will  rent. 

No.  1154  —  Farm  ot  110  acres;  located 
5  miles  from  Perry  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  B.,  R.  &  P. 
R.  R.;  %  mile  from  school;  3  miles 
from  Baptist  church;  5  miles  from  but- 
ter factory.  Highways,  good.  Surface 
of  farm,  gently  rolling.  Attitude,  about 
1,400  feet.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Acres  in 
natural  pasture,  20;  in  timber,  20.  beecb, 
maple,  elm  and  asb.  Acres  tillable,  «0. 
Fruit,  apples  and  cherries.  Best  adapted 
to  beans,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  clover  and 
timothy.      " 
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fair  condition.  Outbuildings, 
barn,  35x45;  barn,  4.^x20;  hc^  bouse  and 
corn  crib,  20x18;  hen  house,  18x12;  and 
tool  house,  30x14.  Watered  by  wells 
and  cistern.  Occupied  by  tenant.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  advanced  age  of  owner. 
Price,  $85  per  acre.  Terms.  $2,000  cash, 
balance  on  long  time  at  57,,.  Address 
Anna  L.  Sheldon,  620  Seventh  avenue. 
Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa.     Owner  will  rent. 


Population  9£S 
No.  1155  —  Farm  of  245  acres;  located 
3  miles  from  Bliss  P.  O.,  R.  D.  1,  and 
railway  station,  on  line  of  B.,  R.  k  P. 
R.  R.;  Vi  mile  from  school;  2Vi  miles 
from  Baptist  church;  Vj  mile  from  but- 
ter factory  and  cheese  factory;  4  miles 
from  milk  station;  12  miles  from  milk 
condensing  plant.  Highways,  good. 
Nearest  large  village,  Warsaw,  12  miles 
distant,  reached  by  highway.  Surface 
ot  farm  rolling.  Altitude,  1,400  feet. 
Soil,  gravel.  Acres  in  meadow,  80;  in 
natural  j)asture,  60 ;  in  timber,  40,  maple, 
beech,  <'lm  and  basswood.  Acres  tillalile, 
160.  Fruit,  small  orchard.  Best  adapted 
to  dairying,  wheat,  hay,  oats,  corn  and 
barley.  *  Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good  con- 
dition. Uouse,  medium  si/e  and  in  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  basement  barn, 
36x80;  horse  barn,  30x40.  Watered  by 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
Selling,  advanced  age  of  owner.  Price, 
*10,000.  Terms,  part  down.  Address 
B.  p.  NVely,  Bliss,  K.  Y.,  R.  D. 
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No.  1156  —  Farm  of  240  acres;  located 
2  miles  from  Wethersfield  Springs  P.  0.; 
6  miles  from  Rock  Glen  railway  station, 
on  line  of  B.,  R.  &  P.  and  Erie  R.  R.; 
1/4  mile  from  school;  2  miles  from 
Methodist  church;  2^^  miles  from  butter 
factory  and  cheese  factory;  5  miles  from 
milk  station.  Highways,  good.  Surface 
of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,400  feet.  Soil, 
sandy  loam.  Acres  in  meadow,  75;  in 
natural  pasture,  50 ;  in  timber,  40 ;  beech 
and  maple.  Acres  tillable,  150.  Fruit, 
small  orchard.  Best  adapted  to  hay, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  dairj'ing. 
Fences,  wire  and  rail,  good  condition. 
House,  10  rooms,  good  condition.  Out- 
buildings, basement  barn,  80x30.  Watered 
by  springs.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill  health.  Price,  $6,000. 
Terms,  part  down,  balance  on  time.  Ad- 
dress Frank  Blowess,  Warsaw,  N.  Y., 
R.  D. 

No.  1157 — rFarm  of  244  acres;  located 
1%  miles  from  Hardy's  P.  O.  and  rail- 


way station,  on  line  of  B.,  R.  &  P.  R.  R.; 
y^  mile  from  school;  2V^  miles  from 
Methodist  church;  2^/4  miles  from  butter 
factory;  P/4  miles  from  milk  station  and 
milk  condensing  plant;  1  mile  from 
cheese  factory.  Highways,  good.  Near- 
est large  village,  Warsaw,  10  miles  dis- 
tant, reached  by  rail  and  iiighway.  Sur- 
face of  farm,  level.  Altitude,  1,200  feet. 
Soil,  gravel.  Acres  in  meadow,  80;  in 
natural  pasture,  60;  in  timber,  15,  beech, 
maple,  etc.  Acres  tillable,  200.  Fruit, 
apples  and  pears.  Best  adapted  to  dairy- 
ing, hay,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  pota- 
toes. Fences,  wire,  fair  condition. 
House,  12  rooms,  2  stories,  good  condi- 
tion. Outbuildings,  basement  barn, 
86x36;  barn,  26x30;  barn,  30x40;  hog 
pen,  16x20.  Watered  by  pump  and 
spring.  Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  for 
selling,  does  not  want  so  much  land. 
Price,  $16,000.  Terms,  part  down,  bal- 
ance on  time.  Address  Ralph  Bagg, 
Bliss,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 


YATES  COUNTY 

Area,  340  square  miles.  Population,  18,642.  Annual  precipitation,  31.75  inches. 
Annual  mean  temperature,  46.8°.  Number  of  farms,  2,288.  Average  value  of  farm 
lands  per  acre,  $66.03.    County  seat,  Penn  Yan. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state,  in  the  "  Finger  Lake  " 
district.  Seneca  Lake  forms  its  eastern  boimdary,  Canandaigua  Lake  its  western, 
and  Lake  Keuka  partly  intersects  it  from  the  south. 

The  surface  features  of  the  county  are  marked  by  a  series  of  five  gently  sloping 
ridges  running  north  and  south. 

The  soil  consists  of  a  fine  quality  of  gravelly  loam  intermixed  with  clay  and  the 
disintegrated  shales  of  the  Portage  group,  and  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
pasturage,  tillage  or  fruit  growing.  Among  the  valuable  rocks  that  underlie  the 
soil  are  Portage  sandstone  and  Tully  limestone.  The  county  is  well  watered  by 
streams,  springs,  lakes  and  ponds. 

Ash,  beech,  elm,  hickory,  oak  and  maple  are  the  leading  trees  of  the  woodlands. 

Domestic  animals  are  reported  on  2,139  farms  as  follows:  Dairy  cows,  5,566; 
horses,  7,270;  swine,  7,884;  sheep,  36,554;  poultry,  125,644.  The  number  of  farms 
reporting  dairy  cows  was  1,907  and  their  total  production  of  milk  was  2,677,24<J 
gallons.    Total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products  was  $156,044. 

Yates  is  the  second  grape  and  wine  producing  county  in  the  state.  Tiu  first 
champagne  produced  in  the  United  States  was  made  in  Yates  County  and  this 
industrv  has  steadily  progressed  until  to-day  it  exceeds  any  other  county  in  the 
United  States  in  this  production.  The  county  is  well  equipped  with  trana])ortation 
facilities,  good  roads,  steam  and  electric  lines.  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Syracuse,  Rochester  and  other  centers  of  population  afford  ample  markets  outside 
the  countv  for  all  products  of  farm,  garden,  orchard  and  vineyard. 

Kducational  advantages  are  of  the  best,  there  being,  in  addition  to  the  many 
graded,  high  and  academic  schools,  104  school  districts  in  the  county. 

Agricultural  organizations  comprise  a  county  fair  association,  Yates  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  and  nine  granges. 

TOWN  OF  ITALY  from    railway    station    at    Glenlock,    on 

Population   861  line  of  L.  V.  R.  R.;  V-j  mih'  from  school; 

No.  1158  —  Farm  of  l.)0  acres;  4  miles  1   mi^e  from  Methodist  church;   4  miles 

from  Naples   P.  ().,   R.   D.  26;    2   miles  from    butter   factory.      Highways,   good. 


Faums  foe  Sale  —  Yates  Cou. 


Surface,  rolling  and  level.  Soil,  ttandy 
loam  aod  light  eta;.  Acres  in  natural 
paBture.  25;  in  timber.  25.  hemlock,  pine 
and  oak.  Acres  tillable,  100.  Fruit, 
applpB,  poars,  peaches  and  cherries.  Best 
adapted  to  corn,  potatops,  beans,  all 
grains  and  clover.  Fencea,  woven  wire 
and  rail,  fair  condition.  Houae,  10 
rooma,  frame,  good  condition.  Outbuild- 
ings, 2  bams,  corn  house,  hen  house, 
aheda,  etc.  Watered,  house,  by  soft 
water;  barns,  hr  running  water;  fielda, 
hy  springs  an<f  brooks.  Canandaigua 
I.ake  is  about  5  miles  distant  from  farm. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  (or  selling, 
owner  has  other  busineHS.  Price.  S.'),000. 
Terms,  a  small  amount  cash,  balance  to 
suit.  Address  W.  H.  Ellerington,  Naples, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  26.    Owner  will  rent. 


Popnlatlon  2,444 
Xo.  11B9  —  Farm  of  46  acres;  114  milea 
from  Keuka  Park;  (1  miles  from  rail- 
way station  at  Penn  Yan,  on  line  of 
N.  Y.  C.  R-  R-;  R.  D.  5  from  Penn  Yan. 
Nearest  large  village,  Penn  Yan,  popu- 
lation 5,000,  distant  5  miles.  HighwajB, 
flrst-class.  Acres  in  meadow,  2 ;  acres 
tillable,  43;  acres  natural  pasture,  3; 
acrea  timber,  3.  Fruit,  26  acres  of 
grapes,  bearing:  8  acres  5  and  O-j'ear- 
old  grapes  in  bearing;  6  aeres  0-ye«r-old 
peaches;  2  acres  plums,  ^  years  oldi 
and  1  acre  of  apples,  all  in  'tine  condi- 
tion. Occupied  by  owner.  Fences  around 
pasture.  House,  2  stories,  30x40,  in  fair 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  20x30,  in 
fair  condition;  ice  house;  hen  house. 
Old  house.  20x30,  with  wing,  12x20,  in 
poor  condition.  Watered,  house,  by  well 
and  cistern:  barns,  by  spring.  This  farm 
is  located  on  lake  side  with  frontage  of 
1,500  feet  on  take  shore  and  within  I^ 
miles  of  Keuka  College.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, advanced  age  of  owner.  There  are 
several  cottage  sites  on  the  lake  shore. 
For  price  and  terms,  address  R,  F.  Sco- 
fietd,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


TOWN    OP   UIDDLEBKX 

I'opulBtlOQ    I.I32 

No.  1160  — Farm  of  124  acres;  located 
V,  mile  from  Rushville  P.  0.,  R.  D.  23, 

and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Lehigh 
Valley  Ry. ;  1  mile  from  school,  Catholio 
and  2  Protestant  churches.  Highways, 
good.  Surface  of  farm,  part  level  and 
part  rolling.  Altitude,  670  feet.  Soil, 
clay  loam,  some  gravel.  Acres  in 
meadow.  20;  in  timber,  IS.  All  tillable 
except  woodland.  Fruit,  apples,  12.5  trees. 
Best  adapted  to  corn,  beans,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, hay,  oats,  etc.  Fences,  woven  wire, 
good  condition.  House,  12  rooms,  good 
condition.  Outbuildings,  barn,  32x100; 
harn,  34x34;  hen  house;  new  hog  pen, 
etc.  Watered  by  well,  apring  and  creek. 
Occupied  by  owner.  Reason  tor  selling, 
ill  health.  Price,  $13,000.  Terms,  one- 
third  cash,  balance  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage at  5%.  Address  Wm.  H.  Savage, 
Rushville,  N.  Y.  There  is  a  natural  gas 
well  on  farm,  which  furnishes  light  and 
heat. 

TOWN   OF   UILO 

Populstlon  6.08S 
No.  1161  — Farm  of  80  acres;  located 
S  miles  from  Penn  Yan  P.  O.,  R.  D.  2, 
and  railway  station,  on  line  of  Penn. 
and  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  1  mile  from  school; 
3  miles  from  churches;  7  miles  from 
butter  factory.  Highways,  in  good  con- 
dition. Surface  of  farm,  level  and  side 
hilty.  Altitude,  about  1,000  feet.  Soil, 
sand  ajid  gravel  loam.  Acres  in  meadow, 
15;  in  natural  pasture,  10;  in  timber,  10, 
hard  wood,  pine  and  hemlock.  Acres 
tillable,  70.  Fruit,  18  acres  of  grapes, 
7  acres  of  berries,  1  acre  of  peacnes,  ^ 
acre  pears,  2  acres  apples  and  cherries. 
Best  adapted  to  fruit.  Fences,  woven 
wire,  fair  condition.  House,  12  rooms, 
fair  condition.  Outbuildings,  basement 
bam,  38x40.  with  shed  and  separate  tool 
shed;  barn,  nearly  new.  Watered,  by 
well,  creek  and  springs.  Occupied  by 
owner.  Farm  is  1  mile  from  Keuka 
Lake.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health. 
Price,  $5,200.  Terms.  «1,500  cash.  Ad- 
dress Ray  D.  Louk,  Pens  Yan,  N.  Y. 
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New  Yokk  City,  December  10,  191*3. 

Hon.   Martix   H.   Glynn,   Goretmor  of  New    York,  Execviive 
Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y, 

Dear  Goveunou  Gi.ynx:  In  transraittinij  the  enclosed  report 
to  yon,  and  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  method  adopted  in  mak- 
ing it,  we  beg  to  say  that  during  onr  visit  in  Europe  we  devoted 
more  time  and  attention  to  the  questions  of  the  business  organiza- 
tion of  agriculture  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  selling,  the  market- 
ing and  the  distribution  of  food  products;  and  while  of  course  in 
common  with  this,  we  also  studied  the  question  of  rural  credits,  we 
have  in  our  report  gone  more  fully  into  the  other  questions  in- 
volved. In  drawing  up  our  report  we  have  made  use  of  ])erhaps 
a  plethora  of  actual  experiences  and  descriptions  by  different 
people  in  Europe,  as  to  what  they  were  doing,  feeling  that  this 
would  be  more  interesting  and  illuminating  to  the  farmer  than 
mere  descriptions  of  the  process,  made  by  ourselves. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Fred'k  II.  Allen, 

03  Wall  St.,  Xew  York  City. 

Charles  C.  Mitchell, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
Executive  Chamber 

Albany,  December  18,  1913. 

IIoxoKABLE   Calvin   J.   IIuson,    Commissioner   of  Agriculture, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Commissioner  IIuson  : —  I  am  sending  with  this  the 
special  report  of  the  New  York  State  delegates  on  the  American 
Commission  for  the  Study  of  Cooperation  in  Europe,  which  I 
have  recently  received. 

This  report  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  this 
intei^sting  and  important  subject  which  seems  worthy  of  wide 
publicity. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Legislature  this  year  assigned  to  you  the 
general  charge  of  the  development  of  agricultural  co()perative 
associations  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  farm  produce  through- 
out the  State,  it  would  seem  fitting  that  this  special  report  be 
published  as  a  bulletin  by  the  Agricultural  Department. 

Verv  trulv  vours, 
(Signed)         MARTIN  H.  GLYNN 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  report  prepared  by  two  of  the  New  York  State  delegates 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  American  Commission 
in  Europe,  has  been  based  upon  the  evidence  collected  by  the 
whole  delegation  and  written  with  a  special  view  to  making  it 
useful  and  interesting  to  the  farmers  and  consumers  of  farm  prod- 
ucts in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The   American   Commission   Which   Studied   Agricultural 

Cooperation   in   Europe 

composition 

There  were  thirty-three  of  the  United  States  and  three  Canadian 
provinces  represented  by  seventy-seven  delegates,  of  whom 
twenty-four  were  farmers,  ten  professors  of  agriculture,  eight 
bankers,  six  lawyers,  six  journalists,  five  social  workers,  •  four 
manufacturers,  three  college  presidents,  three  merchants,  two  in- 
surance men,  one  railroad  land  agent,  one  Y.  M.  C.  A.  repre- 
sentative and  one  civil  engineer  (fourteen  of  those  classified  other- 
wise, actually  own  and  operate  farms). 

About  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  were  engaged  in  farming  or 
teaching  agriculture  and  nearly  one-third  claimed  farming  as 
their  particular  avocation. 

expenses 

There  were  seven  delegates  appointed  by  the  President  to  in- 
vestigate agricultural  credit  and  make  a  report  to  the  government, 
and  Congress  appropriated  $25,000  for  this  work.  The  expenses 
of  a  majority  of  the  state  delegates  were  paid  by  money  appro- 
priated by  their  respective  legislatures,  although  some  of  them 
paid  their  own  way. 

The  five  Canadian  delegates  were  paid  a  salary  in  addition  to 
their  expenses,  by  the  provincial  governments  which  sent  them. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Commission  sailed  from  New  York  April  26,  lOlS,  and 
during  the  two  weeks  voyage  meetings  were  held  twice  daily  in 
which  the  requirements  for  improv-ement  and  the  present  methods 
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of  conducting  the  operations  of  agricultural  production,  distribu- 
tion and  marketing,  rural  credit  and  rural  organization  and 
country  life,  were  discussed.  The  delegates  from  each  state  spoke 
in  turn,  stating  what  they  desired  to  find  out  in  Europe  to  bene- 
fit the  agricultural  conditions  of  their  respective  states.  Sections 
were  organized  and  committees  formed,  so  that  each  country  and 
subject  would  be  covered  by  those  best  qualified  and  most  inter- 
ested in  the  improved  methods  to  be  studied. 

A  general  plan  for  conducting  the  investigations  was  adopted 
so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  and  with  a  view  to  facilitating 
comparisons  between  the  data  collected  by  the  several  committees 
and  in  the  various  countries. 

A  *^  Questionaire  "  was  made  out  for  each  of  the  four  phases  of 
the  investigation  covering  the  salient  points  to  be  investigated  in 
agricultural  production,  distribution,  finance  and  rural  life,  and 
the  ^*  Jury  of  Inquiry  "  method  of  investigation  was  tried  by  put- 
ting delegates  on  the  witness  stand  and  examining  them  concerning 
their  home  conditions.  Some  of  the  witnesses  preferred  to  set  forth 
the  facts  in  an  uninterrupted  discourse  before  being  questioned, 
and  it  was  thought  best  to  adopt  this  method.  Provision  was  also 
made  to  have  some  individual  investigations  made  among  the 
farmers  on  their  own  land  in  Europe,  and  several  of  the  delegates 
who  understood  the  Pluropcan  languages  carried  on  these  investi- 
gations in  a  more  detailed  way,  at  the  same  time  that  the  r^ular 
committees  were  pursuing  the  general  plan  of  inquiry. 

REC'EPTIOX    COMMITTEE   ARRANGEMENTS 

The  United  States  diplomatic  representatives  in  all  the  countries 
in  Europe  were  advised  se\'eral  months  in  advance  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  arrange  for  receiving  the  Commission,  and 
committees  on  program  and  reception  were  appointed  by  the 
several  European  countries.  They  arranged  to  have  persons 
most  familiar  with  the  subjects  to  be  investigated  appear 
before  the  Commission  in  each  country  and  submit  docu- 
mentary evidence,  deliver  addresses  and  answer  questions  as  well 
as  to  furnish  printal  matter.  In  most  of  the  countries  very 
great  care  was  given  to  this  work  by  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  several  co<>perative  organizations,  and  in  France 
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particularly,  a  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  program  was 
arranged.  The  Commission  was  received  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  presented  to  the  President  of  France,  and  the 
same  courtesies  were  extended  in  Italy  and  Ireland. 

ITINERARY 

The  Conmiission  spent  about  two  months  upon  the  continent, 
dividing  into  groups  and  visiting  several  countries  simultaneously, 
having  been  all  together  at  the  beginning  in  Italy  and  reuniting 
again  in  France.  The  countries  visited  were  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austro-Hungary',  Switzerland,  Kussia,  Egypt,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Holland  and  Belgium,  Spain  and  the  British  Isles. 

INVESTIGATION 

The  general  plan  followed  was  for  the  main  body  of  the  Com- 
mission to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  the  best  informed  authorities 
in  each  country  visited  and  then  to  question  them  on  any  points 
in  the  "  Questionaire "  not  touched  upon  or  made  clear,  all  of 
which  information  was  taken  down  by  stenographers  and  supple- 
mented by  specially  prepared  typewritten  documents  and  printed 
matter  furnished  by  the  authorities  in  each  country.  The  Com- 
mission then  divided  into  groups  and  committees  and  went  out 
into  the  country  in  various  directions  and  collected  information 
at  first  hand  from  the  farmers  on  their  own  land.  They  visited 
a  number  of  cooperative  societies,  and  markets  and  all  other 
points  of  special  interest. 

There  were  several  members  of  the  Commission  who  spoke  the 
European  languages,  and  these,  with  as  many  interpreters  as  were 
necessary,  facilitated  the  inquiries. 

By  carrying  on  the  investigations  in  several  directions  from 
each  center  visited,  at  the  same  time,  and  comparing  notes  when 
the  groups  were  reunited,  a  check  was  kept  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  information  gathered.  The  carefully  prepared  pro-am 
made  by  the  reception  committee  in  each  country  visited,  and  the 
importance  attached  to  the  visit  of  so  large  and  representative  a 
Commission  from  America,  enabled  us  to  gather  much  valuable 
information  in  a  classified  form  and  in  a  limited  time,  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  in  any  other  way. 
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The  more  detailed  study  made  in  each  country  by  one  or  more 
delegates  individually  and  the  records  of  which  were  brought 
together  in  the  "  evidence "  and  printed  by  the  United  States 
Government  by  order  of  Congress,  serves  as  a  comprehensive  and 
valuable  basis  on  which  to  develop  reports  for  each  of  the  states, 
and  also  from  which  a  report  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
was  prepared. 

PREPARATION  OF  REPORT 

The  data  collected  was  classified  and  compiled  by  a  committee 
of  the  delegates  who  collaborated  at  Washington  for  three  months 
after  the  return  from  Europe.  This  classified  data  was  printed 
by  Congress  as  a  public  document  and  known  as  the  "  Information 
secured  by  the  American  Commission."  Several  of  the  delegates 
worked  together  tQ  condense  the  most  important  features  of  this 
evidence  into  a  suitable  report  for  general  distribution,  which 
was  also  printed  as  Senate  document  No.  214,  known  as  the 
"  Report  of  the  Commission  to  Investigate  and  Study  Agricul- 
ture Credits  in  Europe,''  and  may  be  obtained  by  any  one  from 
the  government.  The  New  York  State  delegation  had  a  represen- 
tative in  Washington  on  this  work  and  also  conferred  with  the 
Governor  and  a  special  committee  consisting  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Food  Investigating  Commis- 
sion, as  to  the  special  agricultural  needs  of  New  York  State. 

This  report  was  then  prepared  with  a  view  to  showing  in  what 
way  the  European  countries  have  remedied  such  deficiencies  from 
\  which  we  are  known  to  be  suffering,  and  indicating  to  what  extent 

']  they  have  done  this ;  also  pointing  out  the  methods  by  which  they 

I  have  accomplished  the  improvement.     Mr.  Robert  B.  Van  Cort- 

landt  is  both  a  banker  and  a  farmer  and  gave  spc^cial  attention  to 
the  investigations  of  agricultural  credit  in  Europe.  lie  also 
served  on  the  advisory  committee  in  preparing  the  evidence  at 
Washington,  and  he  has  submitted  a  special  report  on  that  sub- 
ject to  the  Governor.  Professor  G.  N.  I^auman,  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  has  studied  tlie  agi'icultural  situation 
■  in  all  its  phases  for  a  longer  time  than  the  other  members  of  the 

commission,  and  more  in  detail,  and  expects  to  report  later  on 
agricultural  education  and  rural  life.     The  subjects  of  agricul- 
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tural  production,  distribution  and  marketing  and  the  business 
organizations  of  these  operations  were  very  carefully  studied,  both 
by  Frederick  H.  Allen,  a  lawyer  and  proprietor  of  a  farm  at 
Harrison,  near  Pelham,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  C.  Mitchell,  a  civil  engi- 
neer and  farmer  from  Dutchess  countv,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  J.  N.  FrancoHni,  who  was  delegated  by  Governor  Sulzer 
to  attend  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  Reunion  at 
Rome,  accompanied  the  American  Commission  through  Italy  and 
reported  separately  to  the  Governor. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Roberts  of  New  York  City,  represented  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  accompanied  the  commission  throughout  the  entire 
trip. 

* 

Honorable  Oscar  S.  Straus  of  New  York  City,  investigated  co- 
operation and  the  economic  side  of  European  life. 

Fortunately  all  the  members  of  the  Xew  York  delegation  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  European  languages,  and  were  thus  enabled  to 
gather  their  information  first  hand  without  the  need  of  inter- 
preters. Mr.  Allen  was  able  to  travel  and  study  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany  and  the  British  Isles  for  some 
six  w^eeks  after  the  commission  left,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  spent  six 
weeks  among  the  farmers  on  the  farms  and  among  the  coopera- 
tive purchasing  and  selling  societies  and  the  markets. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  information  in  this  report  may  be  of  some 
help  in  showing  the  relationship  between  the  agricultural  condi- 
tions in  European  countries  and  those  in  New  York  and  in  indi- 
cating to  what  extent  and  by  what  means  the  majority  of  the 
European  countries  have  been  able  to  produce  a  larger  yield  per 
acre  and  to  sell  this  produce  in  such  a  systematic  and  business- 
like manner  that  the  producers  get  a  more  equable  proportion  of 
the  amount  finally  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  how  the  consumer 
has  been  benefited  as  well  in  both  price  and  quality  of  produce. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  EUROPEAN  AGRICULTURE 

Some  of  the  points  which  strike  an  American  most  forcibly  in 
European  agriculture  are  indicated  in  the  following  statements: 

1.  The  high  price  of  land,  which  sells  at  from  $40  an  acre  for 
pasturage  in  such  countries  as  Ireland,  to  $3,000  per  acre  for  the 
best   orange  groves   in   Spain  and   Italy.      Vineyard   lands  in 

France,  Italy  and  Spain  sell  at  $1,500  to  $2,500  per  acre; 
whereas  cultivated  lands  adjacent  are  worth  only  $125  to  $500 
per  acre  and  cultivated  lands  in  Germany  $80  to  $500  per  acre. 

2.  The  high  price  of  such  products  as  wheat,  which  sells  at 
$1.60  per  bushel,  and  beef,  which  sells  at  16  cents  per  pound, 
dressed  weight  in  Italy,  and  proportionately  high  in  the  other 
European  countries.  The  only  cheap  farm  products  are  fruit, 
wine,  olive  oil,  eggs  and  grain.  The  latter  is  raised  everywhere 
and  often  ground  in  flour  in  co(3perative  mills.  Milk  distributed 
ecoiioraically  is  clieap,  and  poultry  also.  This  accounts  for  the 
almost  universal  use  of  these  latter  products  as  food  by  tBe 
Europeans. 

3.  The  liigh  production  from  large  estates  as  well  as  small 
farms;  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  being  not  unusual  and  as 
much  as  twenty-five  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre  has  been  raised  under 
irrigation  in  Spain.  It  was  cut  every  two  weeks  from  April  to 
October,  making  fourteen  cuttings,  the  heighth  being  about  fifteen 
inches  each  time. 

4.  The  ex'trcmo  neatness  and  well  kept  appearance  of  the 
country  is  noticeable,  and  almost  all  available  land  is  utilized  to 
the  fullest  extent  The  buildings  are  artistic  in  appearance,  al- 
most no  rubbish  is  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and  there  are  few  bushes 
and  weeds. 

5.  Leguminous  crops,  like  alfalfa,  trefoil,  alsike,  clover,  soy 
beans,  cow  peas,  "  fava "  etc.,  are  included  in  the  crop  rota- 
tion, being  mowed  for  two  or  three  years  and  the  final  growth 
plowed  under.  This  method  of  plowing  under  growing  crops  at 
frequent  intervals,  whether  leguminous  or  otherwise,  is  employed 

to  keep  up  the  humus  in  the  soil. 
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6.  Chemical  fertilizers  are  used  almost  everywhere  and  in 
large  quantities,  the  most  generally  employed  fertilizer  being 
superphosphate.  Compounds  of  potash  and  lime  are  also  exten- 
sively employed.  In  some  localities  they  still  use  "  Guano  "  from 
South  America,  and  ever^^vhere  the  available  stable  manure 
is  carefully  conserved  and  distributed  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good.         • 

7.  Great  quantities  of  live  stock  are  kept  in  almost  all  the 
countries.  In  the  British  Isles  one  gets  the  impression  that  the 
whole  country  is  devoted  to  grazing,  for  almost  every  field  is  full 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  In  most  of  the  continental  countries  the  cat- 
tle are  kept  in  the  stable  more  and  are  only  allowed  in  the  pas- 
tures when  they  are  tethered,  or  when  they  are  driven  up  into  the 
mountains  during  the  summer. 

8.  Cooperative  societies  exist  in  all  the  countries,  especially 
among  the  farmers,  for  the  purchase  of  seed,  fertilizers,  agricul- 
tural machinery,  etc  Only  recently  have  selling  societies  been 
established  for  the  sale  of  farm  products;  nevertheless  some  of 
them  have  attained  marvelous  results  and  their  rate  of  progress 
is  notable. 

9.  Practical  field  demonstration  by  traveling  professors  of 
agriculture  throughout  the  farming  sections  have  resulted  in 
universal  adoption  of  the  most  progressive  methods  of  cultivation, 
fertilization,  crop  rotation  and  proper  application  of  moisture. 
This  seems  to  be  the  main  reason  for  the  high  production  in 
European  countries. 

10.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the  agricultural  purchasing  societies, 
associations  for  rural  credit,  mutual  insurance  against  damage  to 
crop  and  accident  to  livestock,  stock  breeders  and  cow  testing 
associations,  have  been  formed.  This  has  facilitated  and  made 
more  economical  and  less  risky  all  the  operations  of  the  farmers. 

11.  Until  recently,  and  even  vet,  agricultural  machinery  has 
not  been  as  much  used  in  Europe  as  in  our  country.  This  has 
been  duo  partly  to  the  high  cost  of  machinery  and  the  low  price 
of  labor,  also  to  the  great  number  of  orchards  in  which  the 
grain  crops  arc  frequently  grown,  not  admitting  of  roiim  to  ope- 
rate machinery,  whereas  in  other  localities  the  small  individual 
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patches  of  grain  are  not  extensive  enough  to  warrant  machine 
operations. 

12.  The  cooperative  use  of  agricultural  machinery  among 
small  farmers  who  could  not  afford  to  own  it  individually,  has 
done  much  to  lessen  the  cost  of  their  operations.  Sometimes  a 
number  of  small  individual  fields  adjacent  to  one  another  and 
separately  owned,  with  no  fence  between,  but  all  cultivated  in 
the  same  manner,  are  operated  jointly  by  the  use  of  machinery. 
Mowing  machines,  reapers,  threshing  sets  and  even  traction  plows 
are  owned  and  used  cooperatively  in  such  cases. 

13.  The  farmers'  cooperative  societies  have  done  a  great  deal 
toward  insuring  good  quality  and  purity  in  chemical  fertilizers 
and  seeds.  In  many  cases  they  have  established  fertilizer  manu- 
factories and  seed  growing  plantations  and  maintained  testing 
laboratories,  with  the  result  that  these  necessary  materials  are 
more  certain  to  be  good  and  to  cost  the  farmer  less. 

14.  There  is  a  notable  tendency  to  encourage  small  land  hold- 
ings, and  the  number  of  small  farms  operated  by  an  owner  and 
his  family  is  constantly  increasing.  Large  estates  when  carefully 
superintended  and  operated  by  machinery  and  in  a  scientific 
manner  are  capable  of  the  highest  production  and  greatest  econ- 
omy ;  unfortunately  they  are  usually  left  to  the  care  of  employees 
and  are  not  given  personal  attention  by  their  owners,  so  that  in 
most  cases  they  are  uneconomically  managed.  Many  such  estates 
are  being  sold  and  subdivided  to  bring  the  land  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  smaller  proprietors. 

15.  The  average  size  of  farms  in  countries  like  Denmark, 
where  there  is  much  intensive  cultivation,  is  ninety  acres  —  not 
very  different  from  those  in  Xew  England  and  eastern  New 
York.  In  France  there  are  a  great  many  economically  operated 
farms,   ranging  in   area  from   twenty-five  to  one  hundred   and 

* 

twenty-five  acres,  but  in  most  of  the  European  countries  the 
tendency  has  been  to  extremes  —  either  too  small  subdivisions  or 
too  large  holdings. 

16.  Although  the  wages  paid  in  many  parts  of  Europe  to 
laborers  in  the  country  seem  low  to  us  —  40  cents  to  $1.40  for  a 
day  of  ten  hours  —  temporary  laborers  in  cities  like  Paris  get 
from  $1.G0  to  $2  per  day,  just  as  they  do  in  Xew  York.     The 
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fact  that  so  much  higher  wages  are  required  to  induce  laborers 
to  work  in  the  cities  shows  how  great  the  attractions  have  been 
made  for  them  to  remain  in  the  country. 

17.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  toward  an  advance  in  wages 
and  shorter  hours  on  farm  work,  and  for  farm  laborers  and  those 
renting  land  to  acquire  small  holdings,  build  homes  on  them  and 
supplement  their  incomes  by  working  out  by  the  day  for  their 
larger  neighbors. 

18.  The  low  wages  paid  by  the  factories  are  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  farm  families  living  in  villages  and  having  one 
or  more  members  going  to  the  factories,  depend  upon  the  other 
members  of  the  family  to  stay  at  home  and  do  the  farm  and 
house  work,  thus  keeping  down  the  cost  of  living. 

19.  Industrialization  and  commercialization  of  agricultural 
business  has  been  found  necessary  to  enable  the  farmers  to  keep 
pace  with  the  manufacturers  and  merchants.  This  has  been  made 
possible  partly  through  the  facilities  afforded  through  agricul- 
tural credit. 

20.  A  friendly  attitude  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  is  observed 
toward  the  agricultural  credit  societies  (rural  banks),  because 
the  latter  act  as  "  feeders."  The  groups  of  small  farmers  acting 
through  their  local  societies  are  like  big  individual  customers  to 
the  existing  banks.  This  sort  of  custom  never  would  get  to  the 
banks  in  any  other  way. 

21.  Country  life  conditions  are  improved  through  the  intro- 
duction of  good  sewer  systems,  modern  sanitary  houses,  amuse- 
ments, fairs,  athletic  and  aviation  contests,  shooting,  hunting  clubs, 
etc.  The  agricultural  and  allied  associations  are  the  social  centers, 
and  everybody  from  the  rulers  down,  lauds  and  respects  the  pur- 
suit of  agriculture. 

22.  Private  initiative  backed  by  public  and  government  support 
was  observed  to  have  brought  about  the  improvement.  In  each 
locality  some  man  or  woman  of  high  ideals  and  public  spirit 
could  be  traced  as  the  author  or  originator  of  the  improvement  in 
the  locality.  Each  country  also  has  a  great  leader  like  M.  Meline 
in  France  and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  in  Ireland. 

23.  An  interchange  of  ideas  and  experience  is  fostered  by  en- 
couraging the  farmers  to  travel  or  send  representatives  to  the  ex- 
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positions,  fairs  and  conventions  which  are  being  held  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  In  France,  Spain  and  Italy  the  seat  of  these 
reunions  is  purposely  changed  from  year  to  year  so  that  each 
locality  may  become  known. 

24.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  schools  of  practical  agriculture 
established  in  the  several  provinces,  and  instruction  along  agri- 
cultural lines  is  being  introduced  into  the  public  schools  in  the 
rural  districts. 

25.  Legislation  tending  to  lessen  the  discrimination  against 
agriculture,  is  being  passed  and  the  governments  are  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  the  farmer  must  be  treated  not  charitably,  but  justly, 
and  given  equal  rights  with  manufacturers  and  merchants. 

26.  An  increasing  respect  for  rural  life  is  everywhere  observed, 
people  being  proud  to  call  themselves  cultivators  or  farmers,  and 
country  people.  It  was  only  among  the  most  ignorant  ©migrating 
classes  that  farm  life  was  considered  beneath  that  of  the  city. 

27.  The  same  fundamental  principles  of  cooperation  were 
found  to  be  working  well  in  all  the  countries  visited,  notwith- 
standing their  differences  of  language,  temperament,  climate, 
methods  of  cultivation,  or  kind  of  production. 

28.  There  is  a  feeling  that  each  locality  requires  separate 
treatment  according  to  its  social  requirements.  Some  places  are 
most  deficient  in  methods  of  production,  some  are  lacking  in 
credit  facilities,  but  almost  all  are  deficient  in  distribution  and 
marketing  and  country  life  conditions.  All  these  matters  are  so 
closely  interwoven  that  they  can  not  be  treated  separately,  but  the 
greatest  deficiency  should  be  remedied  first,  and  the  remedies  for 
the  others  taken  up  in  their  order. 

29.  In  some  places  farmers  have  been  buying  at  retail  and 
selling  at  wholesale  prices,  as  we  are  doing  in  this  country  — 
just  the  opposite  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants.  The 
easiest  reform  to  start  has  been  that  of  the  cooperative  purchase 
of  seeds,  fertilizers,  cattle  feed  and  farm  machinery,  but  the 
most  necessary  is  cociperative  sale  of  farm  produce,  with  a  view 
to  reducing  the  cost  of  getting  it  to  the  customer  so  that  the  lat- 
ter may  receive  it  in  the  best  condition  and  at  the  lowest  price 
consistent  with  a  fair  profit  to  the  producer, 

30.  It  is  not  so  much  to  eliminate  all  "  middlemen,"  as  to 
reform    the    wasteful    business    methods    of    distribution.     The 
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sending  of  countless  delivery  wagons  criss-crossing  in  every  di- 
rection, in  the  cities,  overlaps  territory  with  resulting  delay  and 
expense. 

31.  Cooperative  societies  among  consumers  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful, especially  in  Great  Britain  where  the  Cooperative  Whole- 
sale Society  has  been  established  for  many  years  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  handlers  of  the  necessities  of  life  in  the  world.  Producers' 
marketing  and  selling  societies  are  encouraging  societies  of  con- 
sumers to  act  as  their  direct  customers. 

32.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  consumers  should  cooperate 
so  that  distribution  can  be  simplified,  and  wherever  they  create  a 
demand  it  will  be  met  by  coooperative  associations  of  producers. 
This  is  a  field  which  is  being  given  attention  at  the  present  mo- 
ment and  which  should  be  carefully  considered  in  our  own  country. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 

YORK 

1.  A  readjustment  of  existing  methods  in  distributing,  market- 
ing and  delivery  of  farm  products,  particularly  that  part  which 
takes  place  between  the  city  terminals  and  the  consumers. 

2.  Cociperation  among  consumers  in  purchasing  their  supplies 
at  wholesale  and  an  effort  on  their  part  to  simplify  deliveries,  so 
as  to  eliminate  rehandling  and  overlapping. 

3.  Cooperation  among  producers  (farmers)  in  wholesale  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  study  of  market  requirements,  standardization 
of  produce,  full  carload  shipment,  and  cold  storage  collecting 
stations. 

4.  Conservation  of  soil  fertility,  reafforestation,  development  of 
water  power,  adaptation  of  crops  to  locality  and  market,  and  more 
intensive  methods  of  cultivation. 

5.  Industrialization  and  commercialization  of  agricultural 
business.  Keeping  accounts  and  regulating  operations  accord- 
ingly, not  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  year,  but  checking  up  fre- 
quently as  contractors  do. 

6.  A  more  reasonable  standard  for  the  quality  and  purity  of 
milk,  graded  definitely  A,  B,  and  C,  and  a  better  regulation  of 
the  cold  storage  of  eggs,  butter,  etc. 

7.  Simpler  and  cheaper  means  of  borrowing  money  for  the 
acquiring  of  farm  lands  for  permanent  improvement  as  well  as 
for  the  seasonal  operations. 

8.  Better  roads  in  the  country,  particularly  the  side  roads  which 
branch  out  to  the  farms  away  from  the  state  roads. 

9.  Practical  demonstration  on  the  farm  of  what  it  is  possible 
to  do  under  average  conditions  in  farming  for  profit. 

10.  An  open  market  with  provision  for  sales  at  auction  for  all 
farm  produce  in  the  large  consuming  centers  where  the  farmers 
can  send  their  commodities  and  be  sure  of  having  them  placed  at 
the  disposition  of  the  consumers  without  being  held  for  specula- 
tion. 
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Needs  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Maine 
A  summary  taken  from  brief  statements  fiirnislied  by  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  each  State,  setting 
forth  the  most  urgent  needs  in  agriculture. 

DELAWARE 

1.  The  State  of  Delaware  needs  more  capital  for  the  farmers. 

2.  Cheaper  and  better  transportation  for  farm  produce. 

3.  Better  agricultural  instruction  both  for  the  children  in  the 
schools  and  for  the  adults. 

4.  Community  efficiency  and  cooperation. 

5.  Better  facilities  for  marketing  farm  produce. 

6.  More  information  applicable  to  everyday  farm  practice. 

7.  Local  organization,  federal  and  state  government  cooperation 
in  agricultural  education. 

8.  Good  roads  which  should  be  encouraged  and  aided  by  federal 
appropriation. 

9.  A  State  commission  to  study  and  frame  legislation  to  enable 
the  State  to  cooperate  eflFectively  with  the  Federal  Government. 

(From  the  report  of  Mr.  O.  A.  Newton,  President  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  for  Delaware.) 

NEW    JERSEY 

1.  More   rapid   development   of  production,    distribution   and 
transportation  of  farm  produce. 

2.  Better  agricultural  education  for  adults,  as  well  as  for  chil- 
dren. 

3.  Increased   attention   to  individual   farm   enterprise,   which 
may  be  given  through  the  agricultural  extension  service. 

4.  Legislation  to  provide  for  electric  trolley  transportation  of 
farm  produce,  and  for  better  roads. 

5.  Further  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  parcel  post  for 
distributing  farm  produce. 

6.  Farmers  should  combine  to  ship  their  produce  in  carload 
lots  when  individually  unable  to  do  so. 

7.  Farmers  should  study  the  markets  with  a  view  to  regulating 
their  production  to  meet  the  demand. 

8.  Collecting  stations  and  storage  warehouses  should  be  pro- 
vided as  centers  of  production. 
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9.  Public  markets  should  be  maintained  in  all  towns. 

10.  Combined  or  eoiiperative  purchasing  by  the  consumers  of 
food  products. 

11.  Information  concerning  markets  should  be  made  available 
to  the  farmers  through  the  State  Agricultural  Department. 

12.  Legislation  to  prevent  soil  depletion,  and  for  regulating 
land  tenure. 

13.  Scrub  oak,  pine  and  swamp  land  should  be  reclaimed,  and 
a  special  experiment  station  provided  to  deal  with  each  district 
being  so  reclaimed. 

14.  Irrigation  should  be  introduced. 

15.  Public  opinion  should  be  stimulated  and  crystallized 
through  discussion  of  these  needs. 

(Extract  from  report  by  the  committee  of  three  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey:  Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen,  A.  J. 
Kider  and  J.  E.  Lipman.) 

MAINE 

1.  The  greatest  need  of  the  State  of  Maine  is  an  expansion  of 
its  local  market. 

2.  -Conservation  and  development  of  its  water  power. 

3.  Agriculture  should  be  encouraged  to  insure  the  success  of 
rural  banks  aiid  stores. 

4.  Men  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  modem  agriculture,  farm 
values,  agricultural  finance,  who  may  have  the  confidence  of  the 
city  banks,  thus  encouraging  them  to  make  loans  to  farmers. 

5.  Agricultural  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools. 

6.  More  farni  laborers  at  certain  times  of  the  year  —  harvest 
time  especially. 

7.  Expert  advice  for  the  farmers  on  the  packing  and  scientific 
marketing  of  their  fruits  and  vegetables. 

8.  ^lore  intensive  farming  and  orcharding. 

9.  JMore  attention  to  the  building  up  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

10.  Building  up  of  the  live  stock  industry,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding meat  for  home  consumption. 

11.  Simpler  and  cheaper  means  of  borrowing  money,  but  care 
in  providing  for  proper  security. 

12.  (iood  roads  which  will  l)c  to  the  State  as  capital  invested. 

13.  Better  and  more  accurate  system  of  accounting  for  crops 
luid  expenses. 
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14.  The  farmers  of  Maine  should  work  and  think  for  them- 
selves. 

Note. —  Of  all  the  farms  in  Maine  95.7  per  cent,  are  operated 
by  owners  and  managers. 

(Extract  from  report  submitted  by  the  Governor  of  Maine.) 

Our  Problem  in  New  York 

The  most  diflScult  problem  in  New  York  State  is  that  of  reduc- 
ing the  excessive  expense  of  getting  produce  from  the  city  ter- 
minals to  the  consumer.  This  is  proved,  not  only  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  but  in  all  the  other  cities  in  the  state.  The  power  to 
reduce  this  cost  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  himself  and  he 
must  exercise  this  power  if  he  is  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  living. 

For  example,  the  producer  and  the  transportation  companies 
are  doing  pretty  well  to  get  milk  to  New  York  City  at  4  cents  per 
quart,  oranges  at  $2  per  box  of  200,  and  potatoes  at  50  cents  per 
bushel. 

If  consumers  want  to  enjoy  these  wholesale  prices  by  combining 
to  purchase  collectively,  they  have  only  to  follow  the  example 
of  those  in  Europe  and  form  themselves  into  cooperative  associa- 
tions, furnish  a  stable  buying  power,  and  the  producers  will  meet 
them  at  the  city  terminals  at  prices  from  60  per  cent,  to  250  per 
cent,  less  than  they  pay  at  present,  buying  at  retail. 

Some  non-perishable  products  can  be  bought  at  wholesale  with 
almost  as  much  saving  as  those  above  referred  to.  The  Committee 
on  Markets  found  that  retail  profits  alone  amoimted  to  100  per 
cent  on  rice,  112  per  cent,  on  peas,  114  per  cent,  on  dried 
codfish  and  an  average  of  over  50  per  cent,  on  canned  goods. 

The  cooperators  in  Europe  are  paying  these  profits  to  them- 
selves, and  at  the  same  time  they  see  that  the  goods  are  genuine 
and  full  measure. 

Considering  the  meat  supply,  reports  from  most  of  the  cities 
show  that  little  or  no  reduction  has  been  made  to  consumers  and 
that  in  many  cases  even  higher  prices  are  being  charged  by  re 
tailers  than  last  year.  However,  the  wholesale  prices  for  1913  are 
reduced  from  25  cents  to  18  cents  per  pound  for  No.  1  ribs;  from 
28  cents  to  21 V^  cents  for  No.  1  loins;  from  20  cents  to  17V2  cents 
for  pork  per  pound.  This  proves  that  the  cost  of  production  is 
less  important  than  the  cost  of  distribution. 

25 


COOPERATIVE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

BUSINESS  IN  EUROPE 

Government  Encouragement 

In  Europe  more  than  a  generation  ago  the  rapid  growth  of 
transportation  facilities  and  industrial  development  by  proper 
organization  and  combination  began  offering  such  inducements 
to  labor  that  a  very  pronounced  movement  away  from  the  farms 
and  open  country  took  place.  The  manufacturing  companies, 
large  stores,  banking,  insurance,  real  estate  and  mining  corpo- 
rations, together  with  the  transportation  companies  both  on  land 
and  sea,  offered  employment  to  common  laborers,  mechanics, 
engineers,  chemists,  superintendents,  managers  and  bookkeepers 
which  through  shorter  hours,  easier  or  cleaner  work  and  prompt 
payment  tended  more  and  more  to  draw  people  away  from  the 
farms.  At  the  same  time  it  proved  to  those  who  remained  upon 
the  land  that  they  would  also  do  well  to  combine. 

As  the  governments  desired  to  keep  the  rural  population  on  the 
farms,  recognizing  that  otherwise  they  would  lose  one  of  their 
greatest  elements  of  strength,  namely  the  farming  population,  they 
began  to  encourage  rural  organization  to  keep  pace  with  commer- 
cial organization,  passed  laws  in  its  favor  and  even  granted  exemp- 
tions and  subsidies  to  further  stimulate  it.  This  policy  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time  with  excellent  results. 

private  initiative 

Even  preceding  the  government  encouragement  private  initia- 
tive began  the  development  of  the  business  organization  of  the  food 
producing  classes.  Many  successful  business  men  retired  from 
their  work  in  the  cities  and  moved  out  into  the  open  country  where 
they  took  an  active  interest  in  introducing  modern  systematic 
business  methods  into  their  own  farming  operations,  thus  setting 
an  example  which  was  followed  by  their  neighbors  whom  they 
helped  to  organize  into  combinations  or  associations  which  in 
France  are  called  "  Svndicats  A^rricoles  "  and  which  have  fostered 
and  served  as  a  basis  for  every  line  of  agricultural  development 

and  progress.     An   idea   of  what  they  are,   will  be  given  by 
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the  following  descriptions  by  the  leading  French  author- 
ities who  have  helped  to  build  them  up  and  are  still 
aotive  in  their  management  Because  of  the  limited  space  in  this 
report  no  samples  of  the  constitution,  bylaws,  rules  and  laws  or 
of  the  documentary  forms  and  blanks  which  are  used  in  these 
associations  and  their  subsidiaries  are  included.  However,  they 
may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  separate  bulletin.  The  ex- 
amples cited  are  taken  mostly  from  the  fields  of  dairying  and 
fruit  raising,  because  these  two  industries  are  important  in  New 
York  State,  thus  affording  opportunity  for  comparison.  Grain 
production,  cattle  raising,  production  of  hemp,  silk,  vegetables, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  farming  are  organized  in  more  or  lees 
similar  manner. 

agencies  for  rural  organization 

Let  us  see  how  the  European  farmers  have  combined  and  what 
agencies  have  enabled  them  to  do  so  with  such  remarkable  success. 

These  agencies  are  the  "  Granges "  or  Farmers  Unions  of 
Europe,  the  most  successful  of  which  are  the  "  Syndicats  Agri- 
coles  "  in  France,  "  Sindacos  Agricolas  "  in  Spain,  the  "  Consorzi 
Agrarii  "  in  Italy  and  the  corresponding  associations  of  farmers 
in  the  other  European  countries. 

The  syndicates  of  France  being  typical,  they  are  described  in 
detaiL 

Agricultural     Cooperation,     Established     Through     the 
"  Syndicats  Agricoles  "  and  their  Affiliated  Societies 

These  agricultural  associations  in  France  correspond  to  the 
"  Granges  "  in  America,  from  which  they  differ  mainly  in  their 
perfection  of  business  organization  and  the  remarkable  success 
attained  in  upbuilding  the  commercial  side  of  agriculture. 

OBJECTS 

The  general  object  of  these  "  Syndicats  "  is  to  study  and  protect 
the  economic  interests  of  the  farmers,  and  their  special  ends  are : 
(1)  To  examine  and  point  out  all  legislative  and  other  reforms 
and  improved  methods;  to  uphold  their  cause  before  the  govern- 
ing authorities;  to  claim  their  realization,  especially  as  regards 
the  charges  that  weigh  on  land,  the  tariffs  of  the  railways,  com- 
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mercial  treaties,  customs  and  octroi  duties,  the  rights  of  stall  in 
fairs,  markets,  etc.  (2)  To  spread  agricultural  teaching  and 
knowledge  of  farming  by  courses  of  instruction,  lectures,  distri- 
bution of  leaflets,  establishment  of  libraries.  (3)  To  urge  and 
encourage  essays  on  cultivation,  on  manures,  on  machines,  on 
perfected  implements,  and  everything  which  facilitates  work,  re- 
duces the  cost  and  increases  the  production,  (4)  To  start  and 
support  institutions  for  agricultural  credit,  for  production  and 
sale,  for  assurance  against  fire  and  accidents,  offices  for  informa- 
tion as  to  supply  and  demand,  produce,  fertilizers,  cattle,  seeds 
and  agricultural  machines.  (5)  To  become  agents  for  the  sale 
of  produce,  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  seeds,  implements, 
live  stock,  and  all  raw  or  manufactured  materials,  so  as  to  increase 
the  saving  or  profit  its  members.  (6)  To  supervise  the  deliveries 
made  by  or  to  its  members,  so  as  to  secure  honesty  and  repress 
fraud.  (7)  To  give  advice  and  assistance  on  agricultural  matters, 
to  furnish  arbitrators  and  experts  on  all  legal  agricultural  ques- 
tions. 

Another  "  Syndicat "  in  its  preface  defined  its  objects  to  be,  to 
fulfill  the  role  of  a  society  for  the  assistance  of  its  members,  to 
found  mutual  institutions  of  foresight  and  insurance,  and  to 
make  united  efforts  to  develop  the  moral,  intellectual  and  agri- 
cultural status  of  its  members ;  to  raise  their  position ;  to  attach 
the  people  to  the  soil  and  to  the  profession  which  has  for  cen- 
turies been  the  chief  source  of  riches  to  the  country;  to  make  it 
honorable  and  lucrative  and  to  bring  about  a  fraternal  union 
between  the  coiJperative  members. 

The  wisdom  of  joining  all  these  important  projects  in  the 
system  turned  out  to  be  very  marked  and  very  successful  in 
action.  For,  though  some  farmers  might  not  require  the  services 
of  the  syndicate  for,  say,  chemical  fertilizer  or  implements,  they 
were  attracted  to  join  it  nevertheless,  because  it  was  affiliated  to 
a  union,  and  that  union  offered  them  its  services  for  insurance  of 
cattle,  or  against  fire  and  accident,  or  for  old  age  pensions,  or 
credit,  or  for  instruction  and  advice.  There  was  nothing  left  out 
in  the  advantages  offered  by  the  unions;  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  an  inducement  was  not  offered,  and  all  were  brought  in 
by  the  multiplicity  of  aids  offered. 


■8 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Proprietors,  operators  and  managers  of  farms  are  eligible,  the 
idea  being  to  restrict  the  membership  to  persons  actually  engaged 
in  agriculture. 

The  charter  members  pay  into  the  treasury  the  money  neces- 
sary to  start  their  operations,  usually  from  40  cents  to  $5  each, 
and  receive  shares  bearing  a  limited  interest  of  5  per  cent,  and 
all  members  pay  annual  dues  of  about  forty  cents  each  and  have 
only  one  vote  each,  regardless  of  the  amount  contributed  toward 
the  share  capital. 

SERVICES 

The  small  isolated  farmers  were  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  such  services  as  (1)  wholesale  purchasing,  (2)  collective 
marketing,  and  the  several  mutual  benefits  of  (3)  cooperative 
use  of  expensive  agricultural  machinery,  (4)  manufacturing  and 
transformation  of  farm  products  and  insurance  against  loss  by 
(5)  fire,  by  (6)  accidents  to  workmen,  by  (7)  deaths  to  animals, 
(8)  damage  to  crops  by  hail,  floods  or  plant  pests,  and  of  (9) 
provident  societies  and  (10)  expert  advice  and  instruction  and 
(11)  rural  credit.  By  joining  the  syndicates  all  these  advan- 
tages became  theirs. 

RESULTS 

A  few  concrete  examples  of  the  results  which  are  being  en- 
joyed by  the  members  of  the  syndicates  are  here  given  under  the 
headings  of  the  various  services: 

(1)  The  purchasing  society  of  Loir-et-Cher  of  15,000  members 
paying  annual  dues  of  40  cents  each,  has  purchased  for  them 
during  the  present  year  30,000  tons  of  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of 
$30  a  ton  which  formerly  cost  them  over  $45  a  ton. 

(2)  The  cooperative  milk  producers  society  of  the  Provinces 
of  Tours,  Nante,  Bordeaux  and  Limoges  having  80,000  members 
possessing  205,000  cows  and  140  butter  making  plants,  handles 
332,000,000  quarts  of  milk  and  makes  and  sells  33,000,770 
pounds  of  butter  at  the  rate  of  27^  cents  per  pound  and  at  a 
cost  of  manufacture  of  11  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price  (three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  quart  of  milk  furnished).  It  also  returns 
to  them  skimmed  milk,  which,  valued  at  4/10  of  a  cent  per  quart, 
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is  worth  $1,328,000,  so  that  their  total  annual  income  amounts 
to  $10,400,000. 

(3)  A  cooperative  society  for  the  collective  use  of  agricultural 
machinery  was  formed  by  200  farmers  in  a  commune  near 
Toulouse,  each  operating  a  farm  of  from  20  to  25  acres.  It 
purchased  a  threshing  set  for  $1,000  and  mowing  machine  for 
$50.  Each  one  uses  this  machinery  in  turn  and  pays  at  the  rate 
of  $2  a  day  of  ten  hours  for  the  threshing  set,  $2  more  for  the 
engineman  who  goes  with  it  and  $2  more  for  coal  and  oil  neces- 
sary, and  furnishes  two  farm  laborers  at  a  dollar  a  day  each,  so 
that  the  daily  operating  cost  is  $8,  or  80  cents  per  hour.  A 
machine  may  thresh  50  bushels  of  grain  per  hour  and  it  will 
cost  1  6/10  cents  per  bushel  for  the  threshing,  which  of  course 
could  never  be  done  for  any  such  low  price  by  hand.  The  mow- 
ing machine  rents  for  40  cents  per  day,  the  farmer  furnishing 
the  team  and  driver. 

(4)  A  cooperative  electric  plant  was  built  by  a  com- 
munity of  400  people  who  possess  a  total  of  2,800  acres,  made 
up  of  farms  of  the  average  size  of  35  acres.  The  electric  power 
cost  them  from  four  to  six  cents  per  horse  power  hour,  which  is 
about  half  what  it  is  furnished  for  by  private  companies,  and  has 
enabled  them  to  do  their  milling  and  cutting  of  forage  for  their 
cattle  and  other  mechanical  operations  of  the  farm  for  25  per 
cent  less  than  they  were  formerly  paying,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
time  saved  and  the  advantage  which  they  enjoy  of  having  their 
houses  lighted  by  electricity. 

(5)  In  the  Lower  Pyrennes  district  the  Farmers  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Association  has  insured  $3,325,000  worth  of  build- 
ings at  an  annual  cost  of  $4,066,  which  amounts  to  a  rate  of 
$1.22^/4  per  $1,000  assessed  valuation.  This  amount  of  insur- 
ance is  represented  by  175  separate  policies. 

(6)  A  society  for  insuring  against  death  and  accident  to  work- 
men who  may  receive  protection  by  a  payment  of  a  premium 
amounting  to  from  60  cents  to  $2  per  year  for  a  farm  of  25 
acres,  covering  five  persons,  or  at  the  rate  of  80  cents  to  $1.40 
per  person  when  traveling.  In  case  of  permanent  disability  or 
death  the  person  involved  wull  be  guaranteed  from  $100  to  $900 
and  any  further  claims  than  this  by  his  heirs,  will  be  taken  care 
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of  by  the  insurance  company,  provided  a  25  per  cent,  additional 
premium  is  paid.  In  case  of  slight  injury  or  temporary  dis- 
ability the  injured  party  is  paid  from  15  cents  to  40  cents  per 
day. 

(7)  In  cooperative  cattle  insurance  where  cows  are  worth 
$83  each,  an  indemnity  amounting  to  70  per  cent  less  the  value 
of  the  hide,  meat  and  horns,  etc.,  is  paid  in  case  of  death  to 
farmers,  provided  they  have  taken  out  a  policy  and  paid  a 
premium  at  the  rate  or  IV2  P^r  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  animal, 
which  in  this  case  would  amount  to  $1.30  per  year. 

The  Moral  and  Social  Purposes  of  the  "  Syndicats 

Agricoles  "  * 

M.    A.    riverain,    president    OF    THE    FARMERS'    "  SYNDICATS  "    OF 

LOIR-ET-CHER 

Our  presid-ent,  impressed  with  the  happy  influence  which  may 
be  exercised  by  agricultural  syndicates  upon  the  rural  people 
from  a  moral  and  social  point  of  view,  has  requested,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  oldest  and  perhaps  the  most  extensive  syndicate,  our 
attention  to  a  report  on  this  question,  which  is  of  so  much  con- 
sequence. 

In  order  to  render  our  task  easier  and  more  clear  we  have 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  follow  from  its  foundation  in  1883 
the  development  of  the  syndicate  of  the  farmers  of  Loir-et-Cher 
(this  syndicate  was  founded  one  year  prior  to  the  law  of  1884). 
In.  order  to  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  frauds  of  which  our 
farmers  were  the  victims  and  the  excessive  prices  imposed  upon 
them  one  should  have  lived  in  the  epoch  when  this  syndicate  was 
founded.  Under  the  initiative  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
M.  Tanveray,  we  grouped  ourselves  together  for  mutual  protec- 
tion against  the  abuses  which  prevailed. 

We  ought  to  say  here  that  our  beginning  was  very  difficult,  for 
the  spirit  of  association  was  not  what  it  is  today,  and  those  whose 
interests  we  wished  to  serve  were  sometimes  not  the  least  ardent 
of   our  opponents.     But  we  foresaw   all   the  advantages  which 
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would  accrue  from  buying  in  common  and  we  had  so  much 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  "  Syndicate  Agricoles  "  that  in  the 
second  year  we  united  with  Professor  Tanveray  to  draw  up  the  by- 
laws which  aided  in  putting  into  practice  the  law  of  1884. 

The  recruiting  of  members  in  our  "  Syndicats "  took  place 
slowly  for  several  years,  for  it  was  delayed  by  the  establishment  of 
numerous  small  town  and  county  groups  created  into  ^'  Syndicats  " 
to  serve  the  political  ambitions  of  certain  people.  We,  however, 
had  an  entirely  diflFerent  purpose,  for  we  wished  above  all  to 
serve  the  interests  of  our  agriculture  and  we  never  permitted 
politics  to  enter  into  our  affairs.  Farmers  of  all  different  opinions 
have  united  with  us,  and  that  perhaps  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  our  success. 

Coming  then  to  1894  when  in  accord  with  our  departmental 
professor  we  created  an  industrial  organ  of  instruction  which 
served  as  a  means  to  facilitate  communication  between  the  "  Syndi- 
cats," namely  the  journal  called  V Agriculture  Practique  du  Centre. 

By  this  time  we  began  to  see  our  ranks  extending  with  regular- 
ity, and  we  thought  that  with  such  an  army  we  would  be  able  to 
enlarge  our  field  of  action  with  every  chance  of  success,  and 
events  have  proved  that  this  view  was  correct. 

The  fact  is  that  only  well  organized  and  well  directed  "  Syndi- 
cats "  have  been  able  to  attract  a  large  membership,  for  confidence 
in  the  management  is  the  main  attraction  at  first,  and  when  the 
reports  of  the  business  done  have  established  between  the  manage- 
ment and  the  members  confidence  and  sympathy  one  need  not 
fear  anything  in  the  domain  of  mutuality. 

It  is  thus  that  from  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1884  we  have 
been  able  in  a  very  short  time  to  greatly  develop  agricultural 
credit  because  our  clientele  was  ready  to  follow  us,  and  we  believe 
that  it  will  be  the  same  in  all  mutual  institutions  such  as:  Insur- 
ance against  death  of  cattle,  fire,  loss  of  crops  by  hail  and  floods, 
etc.,  which  we  decided  to  organize  in  order  to  complete  the  scope 
of  our  operations.  However,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ^^  Syndicats  "  does  not  end  there,  for  it  should  also 
carrv  its  action  into  the  intellectual  field. 

We  have  endeavored  to  enlarge  the  horizon  of  the  ideas  and  the 
knowledge  of  our  farmers  who,  less  than  many  others,  have  had 
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occasion  to  travel.  We  have  led  them  to  see  new  countries  and 
different  kinds  of  cultivations  from  our  own,  and  have  conducted 
them  into  industrial  centers  which  were  entirely  new  to  them. 
Each  year  since  1909  we  have  organized  most  interesting  excur- 
sions. 

From  the  heginning  we  have  directed  our  farmers  who  are 
composed  principally  of  vineyardists,  toward  the  admirable 
vineyards  of  Bordelais  where,  thanks  to  the  cordial  reception 
given  us,  we  have  been  able  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  most  re- 
nowned vineyards.  We  have  visited  Languedoc,  always  charmed 
by  the  varied  landscape  which  developed  before  our  eyes,  and 
above  all  at  Carcassonne,  at  le  Signan,  at  Norbonne  and  Et  Cette. 
We  have  been  treated  to  sumptuous  banquets  organized  in  our 
honor  by  the  Presidents  of  the  "  Syndicats  "  whom  we  had  re- 
ceived at  the  Congress  at  Blois  the  preceding  year.  Finally  after 
several  days  we  arrived  at  Montpelier  to  take  part  in  the  third 
national  Congress  of  agricultural  mutuality.  Between  sessions, 
excursions  were  organized,  so  that  some  of  our  party  were  enabled 
to  go  and  visit  our  great  port  of  Marseilles.  The  return  journey 
was  made  by  way  ot  Auvergne  and  one  can  scarcely  imagine  the 
impression  which  this  marvelous  mountain  country  has  produced 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  our  plains. 

The  following  year  it  was  to  the  exposition  at  Brussels  that  we 
conducted  the  principal  group  of  the  members  of  our  *^  Syndicat.'^ 
At  Paris  we  visited  several  factories  for  the  construction  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  afterward  on  our  journey  the  steel  plant 
at  Domain  and  the  coal  mines  at  Arenborg,  the  richest  in  the 
mining  district  of  Anzin.  At  Brussels,  besides  visiting  the  ex- 
position and  the  principal  points  of  interest  of  the  city,  we  went 
out  and  saw  several  of  the  most  celebrated  farms  in  Belgium,  the 
proprietors  of  which  showed  to  us  with  the  most  perfect  courtesy 
their  magnificent  crops,  their  superb  stables  filled  with  the  most 
perfect  type  of  horses  of  the  Belgian  breed. 

Our  itinerary  next  took  us  to  Bruges,  the  town  famous  for  its 
old  memories,  and  to  Anvers  with  its  admirable  harbor,  and 
finally  to  Ostend,  the  most  celebrated  beach  in  the  world.  As  we 
returned,  wishing  to  crown  our  journey  with  a  lesson  of  things 
which  interested  everybody,  we  stopped  at  the  experiment  sta- 
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tion  of  Cappelle  where  our  farmers  were  able  to  observe  the 
methods  of  perfect  selection  of  seeds  and  cereals  and  where  they 
marveled  at  the  sight  of  the  magnificent  crops  of  the  north 
through  which  they  were  conducted  by  the  courteous  proprietors 
Messrs.  Despres,  so  competent  in  agricultural  matters. 

Our  members  have  become  very  fond  of  these  journeys  which 
gives  them  a  new  appreciation  of  things  and  which  they  would  be 
unable  alone  to  take  advantage  of.  They  talk  freely  in  their 
home  villages  for  they  like  to  recount  what  they  have  seen  and 
to  share  with  those  at  home  the  impressions  which  they  have 
brought  from  so  far  away.  Thus  the  number  of  our  excursions 
continues  to  increase  and  last  year  on  the  occasion  of  the  general 
meeting  we  had  over  one  hundred  to  visit  the  agricultural  dis- 
trict of  Grignon.  The  distinguished  manager  received  us  with 
much  cordiality  for  he  had  previously  made  us  a  visit  at  Loir-et- 
Cher  and  his  cooperation  had  been  of  great  benefit  to  our  "  Syn- 
dicat "  during  its  early  stages.  There  also  our  journey  was  full 
of  instruction. 

Finally  the  day  after  the  last  general  meeting  which  a  great 
many  of  our  members  attend  regularly,  we  united  to  the  number 
of  ninety-eight  for  a  trip  to  visit  the  factory  for  harvesting  ma- 
chines of  the  Societe  La  France  at  Amiens.  It  should  be  said 
at  this  time  that  the  interest  of  the  excursion  was  doubled,  for 
we  were  able  to  see  in  full  operation  a  factory  which  was  almost 
our  own,  for  it  makes  the  machines  which  we  ourselves  use  to  so 
much  advantage.  Filled  with  a  desire  to  protect  our  country 
from  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed  by  allowing  foreign 
manufacturers  to  furnish  it  with  harvesting  machines,  the  em- 
ployment of  which  is  becoming  more  common  from  year  to  year, 
we  have  taken  a  large  part  in  the  realization  of  this  idea,  and  it 
is  from  among  the  members  of  our  syndicate  that  we  have  raised 
the  first  capital  necessary  to  establish  the  Societe  La  France,  for 
they  considered  its  establishment  as  an  act  of  cooperation  and 
an  undertaking  which  their  syndicate  considered  necessary,  and 
in  this,  as  in  our  other  mutual  undertakings,  they  have  gone 
ahead  with  confidence.  If,  after  having  visited  these  factories 
they  believed  that  their  capital  was  well  placed  they  have  also 
carried   away   the  conviction  that  with  perfect  equipment  and 
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competent  management  our  national  industry  is  in  a  position 
to  take  the  place  which  it  deserves  among  our  French  farmers 
and  they  were  proud  to  have  aided  in  this  patriotic  work.  With- 
out wishing  to  make  any  propaganda,  let  me  say  here  that  our 
"  Syndicats  Agricoles ''  ought  to  occupy  themselves  in  overcoming 
the  prejudice  which  sometimes  exists,  that  our  French  manu- 
facturers are  incapable  of  making  good  harvesting  machinery, 
when,  on  the  contrary,  today  we  have  seen  that  our  agricultural 
machines  are  equal  if  not  superior,  and  as  to  operation  and  dura- 
bility they  are  better  than  the  foreign  manufactures. 

All  these  lessons  concern  the  second  stage  of  the  role  of  the 
"  Syndicats  Agricole,"  that  is  to  say  the  intellectual  side  which 
should  not  be  neglected  after  having  satisfied  the  economic  inter- 
ests along  the  same  line.  We  have  also  wished  to  teach  our  mem- 
bers to  keep  accounts,  and  we  have  written  a  treatise  for  their 
benefit  on  bookkeeping,  which  is  none  other  than  the  method  we 
have  employed  for  forty  years  in  our  Domain  d'Areines  and  the 
simplicity  of  which  has  induced  a  majority  of  our  members  to 
adopt  it.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  will  organize  the  more  com- 
plete course  of  bookkeeping. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  winter  school  of  agriculture 
in  each  county,  and  here  too  the  "  Syndicat "  would  come  in  hap- 
pily to  insure  the  recruiting  of  the  pupils,  for,  in  order  to  justify 
their  establishment  the  schools  ought  to  be  attended  above  all  by  the 
sons  of  the  small  farmers,  sixteen  years  of  age  at  least,  and  who, 
since  leaving  the  primary  school  have  had  practical  experience 
in  working  on  the  farm.  It  is  certain  that  such  pupils  with  their 
hands  somewhat  calloused  will  better  assimilate  the  lessons  of 
the  professor  than  their  more  delicate  comrades  who  know  next 
to  nothing  about  practical  farming.  Further,  in  order  that  this 
instruction  shall  bring  fruit,  it  ought  to  be  organized  for  our 
young  farmers  with  a  program  tending  to  make  not  scholars 
but  farmers  capable  of  finding  in  theory  useful  applications  to 
render  their  calling  easier  and  more  profitable. 

Until  the  present  time  our  care  has  been  directed  above  all  to 

the  head  of  the  house.     All  our  efforts  have  tended  to  aid  him 

in  his  work,  but  we  have  left  in  the  shade  the  housewife,  the 

modest  collaborator  and  nevertheless  the  most  valuable  in  the 

2 
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operation  of  the  interior  work  of  all  our  farms.  We  all  know  in 
fact  that  too  often  to  be  denied,  the  success  of  an  agricultural 
enterprise  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  the 
farmer's  wife,  and  no  matter  what  the  opportunities  of  the  farm 
and  the  ability  of  the  master,  that  it  will  not  be  fully  successful 
unless  seconded  by  his  wife.  It  is  in  order  to  render  homage  to 
the  domestic  values  of  these  noble  women  that  the  management 
of  our  "  Syndicat "  wishes  yet  to  extend  its  moral  and  social  scope 
to  the  organization  of  the  convention  destined  to  bring  out  the 
most  worthy  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  have  always  lived, 
in  according  to  them  prizes,  the  value  of  which  shall  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  their  children  and,  above  all,  the  number 
of  those  who  have  remained  upon  the  land,  and  because  of  the 
great  number  of  applicants  we  have  had  to  limit  the  field  of  our 
efforts  to  the  immediate  surroundings  of  Vendome,  reserving 
that  of  1914  for  the  vicinity  of  Blois  and  that  of  1915  for  the 
territory  surrounding  Romoemtin. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  last  April  that  there  took  place  in  the 
magnificent  courtyard  of  the  Chateau  de  Blois,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Prefet,  this  beautiful  family  festival  of  a  unique 
character  which  brought  together  the  children  and  the  numerous 
friends  of  the  eleven  prize  winners,  all  grandmothers  between 
fifty  and  eighty  years  of  age,  who  counted  among  them  ninety- 
five  children,  all  farmers,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
.grandchildren  who  were  going  to  imitate  their  parents.  We 
would  have  wished  that  the  rewards  could  have  been  worthy  of 
the  long  life  of  work  that  each  one  of  these  prize  winning  women 
had  known,  and  who  received  a  sum  of  money  and  a  medal  of 
honor,  the  importance  and  the  value  of  which  varied  according 
to  their  rating.  But  that  which  was  most  highly  appreciated 
and  brought  happiness  and  pride  to  the  whole  family  was  the 
decoration  of  the  order  of  agricultural  merit  which  our  venerable 
ifinister,  M.  Ferand  David  has  accorded  to  the  two  highest  on 
the  list.  M.  le  Prefet,  delegated  by  the  Government,  pinned  on 
the  two  crosses  amid  the  applause  of  the  whole  company. 

It  is  certain  that  if  our  example  were  followed,  the  calling  of 
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the  farmer  would  gain  more  prestige  than  it  has  up  to  the  present 
time  received,  and  that  it  would  at  the  same  time  cause  a  new 
sentiment  of  pride  and  regard  for  the  land  to  develop  in  the 
hearts  of  the  young  people,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  certain 
measure  the  depopulation  of  the  open  country  may  be  in  this 
manner  overcome.  Besides  this  the  manifestation  of  April 
26,  has  had  a  most  happy  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  women 
of  our  country  and  then  too,  it  has  caused  much  ambition  for 
the  future  in  the  creation  of  a  farm  woman's  club  of  Loir-et- 
Cher.  All  this  leads  us  to  believe,  because  of  the  awakening 
which  is  manifest,  that  we  will  not  have  to  struggle  against  dis- 
couraging indifference  which  one  generally  encounters  in  similar 
undertakings,  and  in  organizing  at  the  points  most  frequented  by 
our  communities  some  lectures  which  shall  have  for  an  object 
the  instruction  of  the  women  as  to  the  best  means  of  making 
the  farm  profitable.  We  will  thus  serve  the  economic  interests 
of  our  agriculture  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  we  will 
raise  the  moral  and  intellectual  level  of  those  in  whom  we  must 
place  our  hope. 

We  have  wished  to  demonstrate  by  deeds  all  that  it  is  possible  to 
do  with  "  The  Syndicats  Agricoles,"  as  well  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  field  as  in  that  of  the  economic,  and  we  hope  that  we  have 
been  able  to  convince  you.  It  is  true  that  the  results  are  due  to 
thirty  years  of  sustained  effort  and  you  may  know  of  struggles 
where  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  proof  of  energy  and  a  spirit 
of  independence,  but  the  greatness  of  our  work  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  difficulties  passed  through,  which  besides  have 
not  been  able  to  stop  us,  but  by  the  knowledge  of  the  service  which 
has  been  rendered  to  the  country  and  especially  to  the  interests 
of  our  agriculture.  All  the  "  Syndicats  "  may  be  advanced  along 
the  same  lines,  perhaps  not  always  by  the  same  means,  since 
each  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  region  and  character 
of  the  people.  Any  kind  of  initiative  is  permissible.  Each  can 
choose  his  own  group  and  judgment  shall  be  passed  upon  the 
results  obtained. 

According  to  the  annual  statements  of  the  operations  for  1912, 
covering    the    several    mutual    departments    organized    by    the 
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"  Fanner's  Syndicat  of  Loir-et-Cher,"  the  following  figures  are 
given : 

Fertilized  furnished,  246,000  tons,  at  $22.43 $552,000 

Cattle  feed  furnished,  23,400  tons,  at  $40.70 95,500 

Seed  furnished,  734,200  pounds,  at  $4.80  per  100 

pounds ; 33,600 

Miscellaneous  products,  1,552  44/100  tons,  at  ahout 

$84  per  ton    132,450 

Agricultural  machinery  and  tools 100,800 

Total  purchases $914,350 


ic: 


Agricultural  Credit 

Bills  discounted $1,271,000 

Long  term  loans 22,530 


It 


On  May  30,  1913,  the  Syndicat  had  16,762  members. 

Descriptiox  of  a  Federation  of  the  Agricultural  "  Syndi- 

OATS  "  AND  Affiliated  Associations 

FOUNDED  OCTOBER  15,  1888 
21  RUE  d'aLGERIE,  LYONS 

The  purpose  is  to  organize  agricultural  business,  so  as  to 
render  it  more  profitable,  more  stable,  and  more  agreeable  to 
pursue.  Such  is  the  object  undertaken  by  the  "  Syndicats 
Agricoles,"  which  arc  grouped  either  in  unions  of  syndicats 
themselves,  of  the  afliliated  associations,  or  united  in  regional 
groups. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  claim  that  the  "  Syndicats  "  have  created 
everything  in  our  beautiful  country  of  France,  for  a  strong  race 
of  farmers  and  workmen  have  been  for  a  considerable  period, 
bringing  the  farms  into  their  present  prosperous  condition. 
However,  it  may  be  fairly  conceded  that  there  is  progress  to  be 
made  in  overcoming  routine  prejudice  (antiquated  methods), 
unnecessary  expenses  and  in  obtaining  the  most  profitable  results 
generally. 
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The  isolated  farmer  is  in  a  helpless  situation ;  he  can  not  pro- 
test successfully  against  overcharges  of  duties  and  taxes;  he 
can  not  defend  himself  against  the  exploitation,  to  which  he  is 
frequently  subjected  by  merchants  and  intermediaries;  he  can 
not  assure  himself  against  frauds;  he  can  not  understand  per- 
fected methods  of  increasing  the  production  in  proportion  to 
the  rising  expense  of  operation, —  in  short  he  is  unable  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  provided  by  the  law  for  insurance  against  agri- 
cultural risks  and  for  such  borrowing  facilities  as  he  may  require. 

Association  provides  the  power  which  is  lacking  in  its  indi- 
vidual members;  and  by  it  the  process  of  agriculture  must  be 
effected.  The  results  obtained  may  be  used  as  a  gauge  indicat- 
ing what  may  be  expected  in  the  future,  and  it  is  with  certainty 
that  the  farmers  are  being  conducted  in  the  road  of  progress, 
through  their  agricultural  organizations  and  the  multiplication 
of  their  "  Syndicats,"  and  the  several  mutual  associations  sub- 
sidiary thereto. 

Services  rendered:  The  considerable  advantages  which  the 
"  Syndicats "  have  procured  for  their  members  are  well  demon- 
strated by  a  few  figures  which  follow.  "  La  Cooperative  Agricole 
du  Sud-Est"  (federation  of  syndicates),  which  by-the-way,  does 
not  handle  all  the  business  of  the  "  Syndicats,"  has,  from  1893 
to  1912,  realized  total  sales  in  excess  of  44,000,000  francs 
($8,800,000),  and  returned  to  the  "Syndicat"  895,101.25  francs 
($179,020.25),  which,  but  for  the  "  Syndicats  "  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  farmers. 

The  Credit  and  Mutual  Insurance  Associations  ("Les  Caisses 
de  Credit,  les  Caisses  Mutualles  d'assurance"),  render  analagous 
services.  Thus  the  insured  members  of  our  "  Caisses  Mutuelles 
d'Incendie  "  have  paid  a  premium  of  less  than  20  per  cent,  but 
they  have  put  aside  reserves  which,  for  the  first  ten  years  since 
their  establishment  have  not  fallen  below  500,000  francs,  thus 
permitting  the  fortunate  members  to  do  away  with  their  premium 
payments  in  course  of  time. 

These  reserves  in  their  turn,  serve  as  a  source  of  credit,  ard 
the  above  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  "  Syndicats  "  and 
their  aflSliated  associations  are  helpful  to  farming  and  render 
more  profitable  its  pursuit.     One  might  cite  other  advantages 
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which,  though  not  capable  of  being  translated  in  money  value 
(en  francs),  are  none  the  less  eloquent 

Why  should  not  these  simplifications  of  progressive  methods 
of  cultivation  and  this  technical  knowledge  have  resulted  profit- 
ably? They  have  been  introduced  by  means  of  conferences  and 
the  distribution  of  pamphlets  by  the  50,000  copies  of  the 
Bulletin  du  Sud-Est  distributed  monthlv,  and  the  10,000 
Bvlletins  du  Beaujolais  and  still  others  —  by  the  200,000  copies 
of  the  Annual  Almanac,  and  by  the  numerous  "  Instituteurs," 
under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Syndicats,"  and  in  which  the  scholars 
have  obtained  in  fifteen  years  nearly  15,000  certificates^  and  3,300 
diplomas. 

One  ought  not  to  forget  the  effect  upon  the  authorities  and  the 
public  which  is  exercised  by  the  *^  Syndicats  "  and  the  Unions,  as 
well  as  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and  the  benefits  of  bringing 
together  men  who,  except  for  these  institutions,  would  never  have 
come  in  contact  with  one  another. 

In  accomplishing  all  this  and  many  other  things  besides,  the 
"  Syndicats "  have  fulfilled  their  program,  which  consists  in 
organizing  the  farmes  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  their  calling 
more  fruitful,  more  stable  and  more  agreeable.  They  have  done 
it  too  without  violence  and  without  injustice,  with  the  constant 
watchword  "  d'atteindre "  as  recommended  in  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  Emile  Duport,  "  avec  I'aide  de  Dieu  la  Piax 
sociale,"  (the  attainment  with  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  of  social 
well-being).  They  have  paved  the  way  for  influential  men  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  future  of  their  country. 

It  is  to  such  men  that  we  address  ourselves,  presenting  to  them 
the  fundamental  principle:  that  both  local  and  regional  asso- 
ciations should  be  created.  The  local  "  Syndicats "  should  be 
communal,  as  far  as  possible,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
they  be  co-ordinated,  supported  and  federated  under  regional 
associations. 

THE    "  SYNDICATS  " 

These  associations  are  the  centers  of  rural  life,  around  which 
are  grouped  the  affiliated  associations  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  create.     They  are  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  21st  of  March 


Fig.  157. —  Family  of  Farherb,  France. 


Fio.  Ids. —  Farm  Villaqe,  Central  Francs. 
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1884  (see  Manual  of  Agricultural  Syndicates  by  H.  de  Gailhard- 
Bancel,  which  sells  for  one  franc.  Bylaws  printed  at  the  rate 
of  0.05  Tex). 

Foundaiion 
Three  copies  of  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  three  copies  of  the  list  of  members  of  each  "  Syndicat " 
are  required  to  be  deposited  with  the  mayor.  These  documents 
have  to  be  certified  and  signed  by  the  president.  The  mayor 
required  to  deliver  a  receipt  ("  recepisse"). 

Composition 
The  "  Syndicate  "  must  be  made  up  exclusively  from  persons 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  as  agriculturists,  farm 
proprietors,  those  enjoying  the  use  of  farms  ("  usufruitiers  "), 
farm  superintendents,  those  owning  and  operating  farms,  renters 
and  share  tenants,  farm  laborers,  etc. 

Object 
The  "Syndicat"  has  for  its  general  purposes  the  study  and 
defense  of  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  for  its  special  object : 

1.  To  encourage  and  favor  improved  methods  of  farm  cultiva- 
tion by  means  of  fertilization,  by  the  use  of  carefully  selected 
seed,  perfected  farm  implements  and  all  other  means  proper  for 
facilitating  farm  labor,  increasing  production,  diminishing  the 
cost  of  operation  and  reducing  as  much  as  possible  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  country ; 

2.  To  encourage  instruction  in  agriculture  and  to  disseminate 
agricuhural  knowledge  by  means  of  conferences  and  such  other 
means  as  may  be  recognized  as  useful ; 

3.  To  facilitate  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  farm  implements, 
animals,  seeds  and  all  materials,  whether  raw  or  manufactured, 
which  are  useful  in  agriculture; 

4.  To  acquire  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  for  the 
purpose  of  renting  them  for  the  exclusive  use  to  their  members ; 

5.  To  provide  for  the  sale  of  farm  products ; 

6.  To  give  advice  and  consultation  on  subjects  which  concern 
agriculture,  furnish  quotations  of  the  sale  price  of  farm  products 
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in  the  markets,  and  furnish  arbitrators  and  experts  to  solve  legal 
questions ; 

7.  Finally  to  encourage  agricultural  operations  by  the  organi- 
zation of  conventions,  the  creation  of  bureaus  of  information,  and 
in  general  to  occupy  themselves  with  everything  that  may  be 
useful  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  such  as  provision  against 
the  risks  due  to  accidents  to  workmen,  animals  and  buildings 
through  fire,  etc.,  and  institutions  for  mutual  aid,  pensioning  of 
infirm  people  and  those  too  old  to  work,  institutions  for  agri- 
cultural credit,  and  cooperative  associations,  etc. 

"  Moyens  " — As  a  means  of  attaining  these  several  ends  the 
"  Syndicats  "  have  a  "  patriomonie  "  provided  for  by  fees,  dues, 
membership  assessments,  etc. 

The  bulletin  is  sent  specially  to  each  if  desired,  but  ordinarily 
the  members  of  each  ^*  Syndicat "  receive  a  reduced  rate  of  fifty 
centimes  a  year  (10  cents),  entitling  them  to  the  Bulletin  de 
V  Union  du  Sud-Est,  which  appears  once  a  month. 

The  *^\lmanach  "  of  the  Union  is  provided  for  the  members 
of  all  affiliated  "  Syndicats." 

"  Reunions "  and  "  Conferences "  are  held  as  frequently  as 
possible,  sometimes  once  a  month,  without  counting  the  General 
Assemblies. 

Agricultural  instruction  is  also  used  as  a  means  for  promoting 
progress.  Every  "  Syndicat "  has  an  office  through  which  the 
commands  of  the  members  may  be  transmitted  and  the  policies 
against  accident  to  workmen  may  be  taken  out  and  sent  to  the 
Department  of  "  Thrift."  Agricultural  machinery  such  as 
threshing  machines,  reapers  and  rollers  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers are  kept  in  the  depot  of  the  "  Syndicat." 

The  ^'  Svndicat  "  establishes  affiliated  societies  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  work  for  agricultural  credit,  for  insurance  against 
fire  risk,  accidents  and  death  to  workmen  or  to  animals  and 
against  damage  to  the  crops  by  hail,  etc. 

LES   rxioNS 
The  "  Syndicats  "  when  isolated  are  powerless. 
Thev   are   in   need   of   common   services   for   instruction    and 
counsel,      Jt   is   therefore   indispensable   that   they    shall   attach 
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themselves  to  a  union  suflS<;iently  powerful  in  its  organization 
to  furnish  them  the  services,  the  information,  and  the  council 
which  they  require. 

In  our  locality,  and  for  that  matter  throughout  all  France, 
there  is  no  more  powerful  co(3rdinating  institution  than 
"  I'TJnion  du  Sud-Est,"  having  its  office  at  Lyon,  21  Rue 
d'Algerie. 

"  L' Union  due  Sud-Est ''  has  affiliated  its  "  Syndicats ''  to 
^M'Union  Centrale  des  Agriculteurs  de  France"  which  renders 
many  services  of  a  general  character  and  the  isolated  "  Syndi- 
cate "  could  never  get  along  without  it.  A  number  of  sub-unions 
have  been  formed,  such  as  "  TUnion  de  la  Drome  et  de 
FArdeche,"  one  of  the  oldest  unions  in  France,  and  "  TUnion  de 
la  Loire,"  so  active  in  propagating  agricultural  instruction,  and 
"  I'TJnion  Beaujolaise,"  above  all  relating  to  vine  cultivation. 
Although  these  sub-unions  voluntarily  limit  their  activity  to 
special  purposes,  they  do  not  dispense  by  any  means  with  their 
adherence  to  "  PUnion  du  Sud-Est." 

L' Union  du  Sed-Est 

This  association  covers  ten  departments:  I'Ain,  I'Ardeche,  la 
Drome,  I'lsere,  la  Loire,  la  Ilaute-Loire,  le  Rhone,  Saone-et- 
Loire,  Savoie,  Haute-Savoie  and  has  some  syndicates  in  Hautes- 
Alpes,  le  Jura,  le  Puy-de-Dome. 

It  has  been  in  existence  for  twenty-five  years  having  been 
founded  in  1888,  and  has  grown  up  under  the  impulse  of  its 
eminent  president  Eraile  Duport,  and  has  attained  in  1913  the 
number  of  five  hundred  subsidiary  "  Syndicats." 

Affiliation  to  the  "  Union  Du-Sud-Est '' 
The  application  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  t^nion  in- 
cludes : 

(a)  A  request  to  be  admitted  as  an  affiliated  association. 

(b)  A  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  "  Chambre  Syndicale  "  au- 
thorizing the  request  for  affiliation. 

(c)  A  sample  of  the  constitution  with  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  "  Chambre  Syndicale." 

(d)  A  copy  of  the  "  recepisse  "  delivered  by  the  Mayor. 
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All  these  documents  certified  and  signed  by  the  President 
The  ^'  Syndicats  "  affiliated  to  the  Union  pay  for  each  season, 
dues  amounting  to  ten  centimes  (2  cents)  per  member  with  a  mini- 
mum of  three  francs  (60  cents),  (the  season  beginning  October 
Ist).  See  note  on  the  admission  of  "  Syndicats  '^  into  the  Union 
"  du  Sud-Est." 

Services  of  the  Union 
The  Union  places  at  the  disposition  of  the  "  Syndicats :" 

1.  Its  technical  services,  engineers,  ^'  agronomes,"  chemists,  ac- 
countants, and  inspectors. 

2.  Its  committee  of  arbitration  and  l^slation. 

3.  Its  bulletin. 

4.  Its  almanach. 

5.  Its  library. 

6.  Its  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  printed  constitutions. 

7.  Its  agricultural  instruction  organization. 

8.  Its  "  Courtier  "  and  its  cooperative  service. 

Bulletin 

"  L'Union  de  Sud-Est "  publishes  a  monthly  journal  of  thirty- 
two  pages  with  a  circulation  of  50,000  copies.  It  advises  most 
strenuously  that  its  affiliated  "  Syndicats "  shall  subscribe  for 
enough  copies  for  each  member;  for  it  has  been  noted  that  only 
those  associations  which  provide  the  Bulletin  for  their  members 
remain  prosperous.  The  price  of  subscription  is  fifty  centimes 
(10  cents)  per  year  to  those  "Syndicats"  which  subscribe  for 
enough  copies  for  all  their  members  at  once,  and  two  francs  (40 
cents)  for  nonmembers.  Subscriptions  are  due  every  three 
months. 

Agricultural  Instruction 

"  L'Union "  encourages  agricultural  and  domestic  science  in- 
struction in  the  primary  schools  as  well  as  in  the  establishments 
"  post  scolaires  " : 

By  its  domestic  science  course  both  during  the  school  year  and 
during  the  vacation  period  which,  in  six  years,  has  272  pupils. 

By  its  "  Enseignement  post-Scolaire "  by  correspondence  for 
boys  which  permits  groups  from  the  "  Syndicat "   courses  for 
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evening  study,  and  manual  training  classes  to  be  given  instruo 
tion  by  competent  teachers  employed  by  the  Union. 

By  the  publication  of  books  and  manuals  (Manuel  d'Enseigne* 
ment  menager  agricole  par  P.  de  Monicault  2.30  francs.) 

By  the  deliverance  to  the  teachers  of  diplomas  and  medals  for 
distribution  among  the  pupils,  by  the  granting  of  certificates  of 
the  first  grade  (14,362  in  fifteen  years),  and  of  diplomas  of  the 
second  grade  (3,286  in  fifteen  years). 

There  was  created  in  1912  for  the  young  girls  a  prize  for 
practical  studies  in  domestic  science  ("Agricole"),  including 
sewing,  laundry  work,  cooking,  hygiene,  gardening,  care  of  the 
house,  care  of  milk,  etc  A  committee  of  women  has  undertaken 
to  encourage  the  promotion  of  good  housekeepers  and  good 
mothers  of  families.  In  1913  prizes  have  also  been  provided 
for  studies  in  practical  agriculture  for  the  boys,  following  their 
instruction  in  the  correspondence  courses. 

"  Courtier  *'  or  Agent 
A  "  Courtier  "  who  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Union  is 
at  the  disposition  of  the  members  to  furnish  them  with  such 
merchandise  as  is  not  handled  by  the  agricultural  cooperative 
societies,  and  he  is  also  in  charge,  and  this  is  his  principal  role, 
of  facilitating  the  sale  of  such  agricultural  products  as  wheat, 
hay,  straw,  oats,  wine,  etc.,  and  in  bringing  together  producers 
and  consumers.  He  is  especially  charged  with  arranging  for  the 
purchase  of  wheat  and  oats  of  the  members  by  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  the  garrisons  of  the  army. 

"  LA    COOPERATIVE  " 

"  La  Cooperative  "  is  an  anonymous  society  which  enjoys  the 
greatest  commercial  latitude.  It  delivers  to  the  affiliated  **  Syndi- 
cats  "  of  the  "  Union  du  Sud-Est "  and  their  members  fertilizers, 
cattle  feed,  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  etc.,  which 
they  require.  It  delivers  also,  directly  to  the  members  ("  Syn- 
diques  ")  adherent  to  it  such  provisions  as  groceries,  etc,  with 
which  the  rigorous,  judicial  ruling  of  the  court  does  not  permit 
the  "  Syndicats  "  to  deal. 

In  every  case  the  Cooperative  secures  for  its  members  through 
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its  powerful  organization,  products  at  low  price  and  of  guaranteed 
quality. 

The  Cooperative  never  gives  anything  to  its  stockholders  other 
than  the  interest  on  their  shares;  if  there  are  profits  after  the 
setting  aside  of  the  reserve  fund  or  the  funds  for  agricultural 
purposes,  these  are  distributed  in  the  form  of  a  rebate  to  the 
"  Syndicat "  thus  forming  an  important  source  of  revenue. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  *'  Syndicat "  these  rebates  have 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  francs. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  "  Cooperaiive  " 
All  **  Syndicats  "  desiring  to  have  their  members  admitted  as 
adherents  to  the  "  Cooperative  "  must  first  be  themselves  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  "  Union  du  Sud-Est.'' 

Letter  of  Application 
The  President  of  the  "  Syndicat "  is  required  to  make  applica- 
tion for  membership  \o  the  President  of  the  ''  Cooperative  "  upon 
a  blank  form  furnished  for  that  purpose  which  only  needs  to  be 
signed  and  returned. 

Shares  of  the  "  Cooperative  '* 
Each  "  Syndicat "  must  subscribe  at  the  moment  of   its  ad- 
mission, to  at  least  one  share  of  the  "Cooperative;"  this  sub- 
scription is  really  only  a  formality  because  for  a  long  time  there 
have  been  no  shares  for  sale. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Besides  the  subscription  of  one  or  more  shares  the  "  Syndicat " 
must  turn  in  for  each  one  of  its  members  an  entrance  fee  of  two 
francs  (40  cents),  either  taking  these  two  francs  from  the  account 
of  each  member,  or  requiring  each  one  to  advance  it.  This  mem- 
bership rests  as  the  possession  of  the  one  who  turns  it  in,  and  it  is 
returned  in  case  of  exclusion  or  dismissal.  In  case  of  the  death  of 
an  adherent  his  membership  remains  with  the  "'Cooperative," 
to  be  turned  into  the  reserve. 

In  order  to  aid  the  "  Syndicat "  when  they  are  first  established, 
the  "  Cooperative "  instead  of  requiring  them  to  turn  in  these 
two  frano  entrance  fees,  may  consent  to  advance  this  money  for 
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them  at  5  per  cent.,  and  to  repay  itself  by  retaining  either  en- 
tirely or  partially,  such  profits  as  would  revert  to  the  "  Syndi- 
cat "  at  the  end  of  each  season,  because  of  the  purchases  which  it 
makes  through  the  "  Cooperative." 

List  of  Members 
Finally  there  must  be  sent  in  at  the  same  time  with  a  request 
for  membership  a  list  of  all  the  adherents  to  the  "'Syndicat " 
making  the  application.     (See  notes  on  the  "  Cooperative  Agri- 
cole  du  Sud-Est"). 

insurance  against  accident 
The  "  Cooperative "  has  made  an  advantageous  arrangement 
with  the  company  *^  La  Providence  "  for  guaranteeing  its  members 
against  farm  accident.  The  premium  is  calculated  per  hectare 
(2  acres)  and  varies  from  sixty  centimes  (12  cents)  to  one  franc, 
ten  centimes  (22  cents),  according  to  the  kind  of  farming  and  the 
amount  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  workman  each  day  that  he  may 
be  incapacitated  for  work.  The  indemnity  is  paid  promptly  after 
the  eleventh  day  from  the  accident  or  not  at  all. 

additional  services 
The  "  Syndicats  "  are  unable  to  do  everything  for  themselves 
and  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  create  annexed  organizations 
legally  distinct  but  closely  connected  just  the  same.  It  may  be 
noted  that  for  each  local  organization  of  this  kind  there  is  a 
corresponding  regional  organization  created  under  the  "  Union 
du  Sud-Est "  in  a  manner  parallel  to  the  relationship  between 
the  local  annexed  association  and  its  "  Syndicat ".  It  is  indis- 
pensable that  such  a  regional  institution  shall  be  allied  to  the 
Union,  if  it  is  work  to  the  advantage  and  for  the  security  of  its 
members. 

MUTUAL    societies   FOR    CARE    OF    THE    INFIRM    OR   DISABLED 

("  Union  des  Societes  de  Secours  et  de  Eetraites  du  Sud-Est  ") 

Eue  d'Algerie,  21. 
It  is  very  useful  to  create  in  connection  with  the  "  Syndicats  " 
mutual  associations  for  the  care  of  the  infirm  or  disabled,  in  con- 
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Agricole  Incendie  par  Pelud  et  A.  des  Essarts,  pamphlet  1,25 
francs.) 

Affiliation  to  the  Regional  Reinsurance  Association. —  A  docu- 
ment containing  the  following  is  required : 

1.  A  request  for  affiliation. 

2.  List  of  members  on  the  governing  board. 

3.  Certified  copy  of  the  constitution  countersigned  by  the 
President. 

4.  Copy  of  the  "  recepisse  "  delivered  by  the  Mayor. 

All  these  documents  are  provided  in  blank  form  by  the 
Regional,  and  only  have  to  be  filled  in,  signed  and  returned. 

MUTUAL   LIVE   STOCK  INSUR^iNCE  ASSOCIATIONS    (dEATII    OF 

animals) 

Regional  Reinsurance  Associations 
The  same  laws  covering  fire  insurance  associations  are  ap- 
plicable to  these,  and  the  same  formality  is  i^uired  for  establish- 
ing them.  They  only  have  a  right  to  subsidy  from  the  state 
when  they  are  reinsured,  as  indicated  in  a  circular  published  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  (See  ^'  La  Prevoyance  contre  le 
Mortalite  du  Betail  "  according  to  Riboud,  by  L.  Kopp,  pamphlet 
35  centimes.) 

LOCAL    SOCIETIES    FOR    MUTUAL    AGRICULTURAL    CREDIT 

Regional  Societies 

It  is  well  to  establish,  in  connection  with  the  '*  SjTidicats  '^ 
credit  associations  for  the  purpose  of  providing  facilities  to  their 
members  for  savings  and  for  loans.  They  will  have,  as  a  basis, 
local  societies  covering  a  limited  area  established  either  on  the 
Raiffeisen-Durand  principle,  or  according  to  the  law  of  Novem- 
ber 5,  1894,  either  with  limited  or  unlimited  liability. 

In  the  second  place  the  regional  credit  association  created  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  March  31,  1891>,  discounts  the  paper 
of  the  locals,  makes  advances  to  them,  provides  long  term  loans 
on  advantageous  terms  through  the  gratuitous  advances  made  by 
the  staie,  which  on  March  31  last  had  reached  the  sum  of 
1,335,000  francs. 
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Conclusion 

Undoubtedly  we  have  not  explored  all  the  activities  of  the 
"  SjTidicats ;"  we  have  not  made  any  mention  of  the  societies  for 
the  protection  of  damage  to  crops  by  hail,  nor  to  live  stock  breed- 
ers' associations,  but  we  hope  that  we  have  said  enough  to  per- 
suade our  readers  that  the  work  of  the  "  Syndicats  "  has  pro- 
duced fruitful  results,  and  with  the  example  of  the  500  "  Syndi- 
cats "  already  in  existence  the  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  on  establish- 
ing more,  based  on  the  experience  of  those  which  are  operating  so 
successfully. 

Those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  our  service  and  ex- 
perience are  requested  to  come,  therefore,  with  all  confidence,  to 
L'Union  du  Sud-Est,  des  Syndicats  Agricoles,  Eue  d'Algerie 
21,  Lyon. 


A  Caslflian  Tj-pe 
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AGRICULTURAL     CONDITIONS    IN    THE    SEVERAL 

EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES* 

EXTBACTS  FBOM  SPEECHES  MADE  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  COM-' 
MISSION  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
MAY  14,  1913. 

Cooperative  Dairying 
Dr.  Casalini 

Cooperative  dairying  represents  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  co- 
operation in  Italy.  Ever  since  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies cooperative  associations  for  dairying  have  existed  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  These  associations  are  organized  in  three  ways. 
The  oldest  is  known  as  the  "  turno  familiare,"  when  all  the  milk 
of  the  associated  farmers  is  worked  in  turn  in  the  dairy  of  one  of 
the  members,  while  each  member  sells  his  own  product  on  his  own 
account.  The  second  system  is  that  by  which  the  associated 
farmers  rent  a  common  dairy  building  and  employ  a  head  dairy- 
man, to  whom  all  the  milk  of  the  associated  farmers  is  consigned 
to  be  transformed  into  butter  and  cheese,  but  the  product  is  still 
sold  by  each  individual  member.  But  these  two  primitive  forms  of 
cooperative  dairying  are  being  rapidly  replaced  by  the  more  per- 
fected system  of  cooperative  dairying  under  which  all  the  members 
of  an  association  bring  their  milk  to  a  common  dairy  where  it  is 
worked  up  and  sold  by  the  dairy  on  account  of  all  the  members. 
There  are  at  present  in  the  north  of  Italy  1,075  cooperative 
dairies;  of  these,  426  are  in  Venetia,  282  in  Piedmont,  258  in 
Lombardy,  9  in  Emilia,  3  in  Liguria  and  10  in  central  and 
southern  Italy  and  the  islands.  The  largest  cooperative  dairy  in 
Italy  is  that  at  Soresina  near  Cremona,  which  works  daily  92,400 
quarts  of  milk  and  is  the  biggest  enterprise  of  its  kind  anywhere. 

Q.  Can  the  commission  obtain  copies  of  pamphlets  describing 
the  organization  of  Italian  cooperative  creameries?  A.  Publica- 
tions on  the  subject  will  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Luzzatti. —  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mission to  the  great  technical  improvements  in  the  dairying  in- 
dustry and  in  the  quality  cf  the  output  which  has  resulted  from 
cooperation  in  this  field. 


*  It  has  seemed  advisable  to  quote  the  opinions  of  the  eminent  agricul- 
tural authorities  in  each  coimtrv  wherever  possible. 
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Q.  Do  the  dairying  associations  have  cow  testing  associations 
connected  with  them?  A.  So  far  such  cow  testing  associations 
have  not  been  formed,  but  their  organization  is  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Q.  Do  the  members  of  these  cooperative  dairying  associations 
do  general  farming  or  only  dairying  farming  ?  A.  General  farm- 
ing. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  number  of  cows  to  an  average  dairy? 
A.  One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  dairy.  Each  in- 
dividual farmer  probably  has  from  two  to  three.  It  is  only  a 
large  dairy,  such  as  that  at  Soresina,  which  works  for  a  few  farms, 
each  possessing  a  large  number  of  live  stock. 

Q.  Do  farmers  send  the  whole  milk  to  the  dairy  ?  A.  They  are 
supposed  to  send  the  whole  milk. 

Q.  Are  dairying  associations  assisting  farmers  in  the  purchase 
of  other  farm  requisites,  such  as  fertilizers,  etc.,  or  only  the  things 
necessary  for  the  dairy?  A.  A  few  of  these  cooperative  dairies 
assist  farmers  in  the  purchase  of  manures  and  other  farm 
requisites,  but  they  are  a  minority.  Some  of  these  dairies  have 
organized  among  their  members  cattle  insurance  societies.  The 
tendency,  however,  is  for  dairies  to  limit  themselves  to  dairy 
operations.  In  a  few  places  they  attend  to  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities, but  the  general  tendency  is  not  to  branch  out. 

Q.  Do  cooperative  dairies  sell  other  products  as  well  as  butter 
and  cheese  ?  A.  A  very  small  minority  sell  milk  also,  but  they  are 
mostly  limited  to  the  sale  of  cheese,  and  sometimes  also  of  butter. 

Q.  Do  such  cooperative  dairies  sell  milk  in  cities?  A.  The 
sale  of  milk  in  cities  is  carried  on  by  private  parties  and  by  large 
commercial  companies.  In  Genoa  and  Milan  co()perative  societies 
have  been  formed  which  purchase  milk  from  the  farmers  in  order 
to  sell  it  in  the  cities. 

Q.  Are  the  farmers  paid  individually  for  the  butter  and  cheese 
produced  from  their  milk,  or  are  these  products  sold  cooperatively 
and  the  profits  distributed?  A.  The  farmers  are  paid  for  their 
milk  by  weight.  At  the  end  of  each  week  they  receive  from  2% 
to  3^2  cts.  per  quart  of  milk  supplied  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  profits  realized  on  the  sale  of  the  butter  and  cheese  are  divided 
up  among  the  members  according  to  the  amount  of  milk  each  has 
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supplied  to  the  dairy.  A  certain  sum  is  set  aside  and  placed  in  the 
reserve  fund  of  the  association. 

Q.  How  large  a  zone  in  miles  (diameter)  does  the  average  co- 
operative dairy  cover?  A.  Some  few  dairies  receive  milk  from 
outlying  districts,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  obtained  from  within  a 
radius  of  2^/2  to  3  miles  from  the  dairy.  There  are  industrial 
dairies  which  receive  their  milk  from  25  and  even  45  miles,  but 
they  are  the  exception.  Some  of  the  milk  sold  in  Rome  comes 
from  Milan. 

Q.  Approximately  how  much  more  do  the  farmers  receive  by 
this  cooperative  method  of  selling  than  they  did  by  the  primitive 
method  ?  A.  It  is  difficult  to  reply  to  that  question  on  account  of 
the  great  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  milk  in  late  years.  Milk  has 
risen  from  2  cents  per  quart  to  as  much  as  5  cents  per  quart.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  farmers  selling  their  milk  to  the  co- 
operative dairy  now  receive  from  3%*  cents  to  4  cents,  while  others 
in  the  same  districts  selling  to  private  parties  receive  only  3/4 
cents.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  the 
organization  of  the  cooperative  dairies  has  proved  a  market  for 
milk  in  many  localities  where  formerly  it  was  an  unsaleable 
product. 

Q.  Does  milk  with  a  higher  percentage  of  fat  bring  a  higher 
price?  A.  There  is  no  distinction  drawn  in  tho  price  paid  for 
milk  based  on  the  fat  it  contains.  That  method  of  testing  is  not 
employed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  milk  is  obtained  from 
cows  of  the  same  breed,  In  the  same  district,  fed  on  the  same 
pasture  lands,  and,  therefore,  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  fairly 
homogeneous. 

Q.  Do  dairy  farmers  buy  much  commercial  feed,  or  do  they  feed 
their  stock  on  forage  grown  on  their  farms  ?  A.  The  average 
small  farmer  who  supplies  milk  to  the  cociperative  dairy  feeds  his 
stock  on  his  own  forage.  On  certain  large  estates  artificial  feeds 
are  used,  but  as  a  rule  the  animals  are  fed  on  the  produce  of  the 
farm. 

Q.  Is  the  breed  of  cattle  of  a  specific  dairy  type,  or  are  they 
used  for  beef  as  well  as  milk  ?  A.  This  differs  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  the  Alpine  districts  the  cattle  are  used  ex- 
clusively for  dairy  purposes,  but  in  other  districts -they  are  used 
for  farm  work  as  well  as  milk. 
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Q.  What  is  done  with  the  calves  ?  Are  they  sold  for  veal,  or 
are  they  kept  for  use  on  the  farm  ?  A.  There  are  sections  where 
calves  are  sold  for  veal.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  c/ises  that  they 
are  kept  to  be  fatted. 

Q.  Can  we  get  any  reports  on  the  average  production  of  milk 
per  cow  per  year  ?  A.  The  average  production  of  milk  in  Italy  is 
from  2,130  quarts  to  2,560  quarts  per  cow  per  annum. 

Q.  Is  there  any  cooperative  effort  for  soiling  milk  in  the  cities  ? 
A.  Efforts  have  been  made  in  this  direction  at  Bergamo  and 
Piacenza,  but  they  failed.  The  city  of  Aquila  has  begun  the 
municipal  sale  of  milk  supplied  by  mutual  cattle-insurance 
societies. 

Use  of  City  Sewage  in  Agriculture 
Professor  Contini 

Of  course,  this  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  for  hygiene, 
the  city  and  agriculture.  Some  twenty  years  ago  tlie  whole  system 
of  sewage  and  drainage  of  Milan  was  reformed ;  a  system  of  carry- 
ing away  refuse  by  drainage  was  adopted,  by  which  the  city 
is  served  by  great  sewers,  and  all  sewage  is  carried  off  and  de- 
posited outside  the  southern  or  lower  portion  of  the  city.  The 
sewage  is  collected  from  the  local  drains  into  great  collecting 
sewers,  which  go  south  of  the  city  out  into  the  country.  For- 
tunately for  this  Province,  a  magnificent  system  of  irrigation  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  ancient  times,  which  is  a  source  of 
great  wealth.  These  sewers  are  emptied  into  great  irrigation 
canals,  which  distribute  the  water  over  the  country.  The  fields 
are  quite  level,  and  the  water  is  distributed  over  them  very  thinly, 
flowing  over  the  fields  so  gently  that  it  docs  not  remove  any  of 
the  soil. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  results  of  this  system  on  the 
field,  I  would  state  that  the  yield  of  forage  and  grass  crops  raiseil 
near  Milan  is  very  high  —  as  much  as  nine  crops  are  raised  an- 
nually, the  last  crop  being  cut  about  December  15.  Al- 
though the  winters  are  very  severe,  by  keeping  water  over  the 
fields  they  are  always  green,  and  inactive  for  only  about  forty 
days.  This  system  of  agriculture  has  helped  in  a  great  measure 
to  develop  dairying,  cheese-making,  etc.  A  large  number  of 
cattle  are  kept  in  the  stables.    This  has  led  to  a  great  development 
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of  the  butter  and  cheese  industry,  these  products  being  largely 
exported.  A  large  quantity  of  condensed  milk  is  also  made  here 
and  sold  in  England. 

The  sewage  system  cost  an  enormous  sum  to  inaugurate.  The 
income  to  cover  the  expense  was  obtained  by  taxation,  every  house- 
owner  having  to  pay  a  municipal  tax  for  use  for  the  sewage 
system.  The  tax  is  apportioned  according  to  the  value  of  the 
house  property. 

Now  comes  the  other  question  of  disposing  of  the  street  and 
house  sweepings.  Street  sweeping  is  a  municipal  service  per- 
formed by  scavengers.  This  part  of  the  city's  refuse  is  used 
to  enrich  the  country.  The  street  sweepings  are  taken  to  great 
refuse  dumps  where  they  are  sorted.  The  paper  is  sold  to  paper 
factories,  other  items  to  the  respective  dealers,  and  the  street 
sweepings  to  the  small  farmers  up  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
Lombardy  plains,  where  they  have  a  very  intensive  system  of 
agriculture.  As  these  sweepings  are  of  very  good  quality  they 
sell  at  a  good  price  for  manuring.  They  are  distributed  through 
a  system  of  light  railwaj^s  and  electric  trams.  The  income,  how- 
ever, derived  from  the  sale  of  such  refuse  does  not  cover  the  outlay 
made  by  the  city  for  the  scavenger  service. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  land  irrigated  by  the  liquid  sewage?  A. 
The  largest  landowners  are  the  Superior  Hospital  of  Milan  and 
the  Charity  Society.  These  are  the  largest  landowners  in  the 
Province  of  Milan. 

Q.  "What  is  the  cost,  per  hectare  (2.47  acres)  of  irrigation? 
A.  There  are  two  different  tariffs,  one  for  summer  and  one  for 
winter.  The  cost  of  35  quarts  per  second  is  $5,000  if  purchased 
permanently,  or  $240  a  year. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  paid  for  the  solid  manure?  A.  Twenty 
cents  for  220  pounds. 

Q.  Are  there  any  offensive  odors  arising  from  the  canals  or  the 
irrigated  fields?  A.  Xothing  particularly  offensive.  There  was 
much  scientific  debate  as  to  whether  such  canals  were  injurious  to 
health  and  the  decision  has  been  reached  that  thev  are  not  in- 
jurious  —  that  the  land  acts  as  a  filter,  purifying  the  water  after 
it  has  passed  over  a  certain  distance. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  water  after  it  has  served  its  purpose 
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and  irrigated  the  land?     A.  It  returns  to  the  canal  and  is  used 
over  again. 

Agkicultural  Conditions  in  Lombardy 
Prof.  Soresi,  Traveling  Professor  of  Agriculture 

The  Province  of  Milan  occupies  an  area  of  150,000  hectares 
(375,000  acres)  under  cultivation.  The  soil  is  partly  gravel  and 
partly  sand,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  assiduous  care  of  the 
fanner  the  soil  could  not  have  attained  the  high  degree  of  fertility 
now  prevailing.  This  high  development  of  agriculture  is  due  to 
cultivation,  and  more  especially  to  the  magnificent  irrigation  sys- 
tem to  which  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  this  Province  is  due. 
The  water  used  for  irrigation  is  largely  obtained  from  Lakes 
Como  and  Maggiore.  The  rivers  Adda  and  Ticino  contribute  a 
large  amount  of  water  used  for  these  irrigation  purposes.  The 
first  canal  was  derived  from  the  river  Adda  and  was  built  in  the 
year  1200,  with  a  water  force  of  about  140  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  other  main  canal  comes  from  the  Ticino  and  has  a  capacity 
of  350  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  first  of  these  canals  irrigates 
the  eastern  section  of  the.  Province  of  Lodi.  The  other  great  irri- 
gation canal  from  the  Ticino  river  was  built  as  far  back  as  1200, 
during  the  glorious  period  of  the  life  of  the  Communes,  when 
victories  and  successes  were  commemorated  by  carrying  out  great 
works  of  irrigation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Province.  The  other  two 
great  irrigation  canals,  the  Vetaglio  and  the  Naviglio,  form  an 
artificial  lake,  and  Xapoleon  constructed  another  canal  to  carry 
the  water  out  into  the  country.  The  total  amount  of  water  con- 
veyed  for  irrigation  purposes  by  these  two  canals  is  about  1,050 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 

These  irrigation  waters  are  spread  over  the  southern  section  of 
the  Province.  The  northern  section  has  quite  a  different  system 
of  farming.  In  the  northern  part  the  farms  are  in  small  holdings 
of  about  2  hectares  (5  acres)  each.  The  rotation  is  a  4-year  one  — 
wheat,  clover,  \vhcat,  Indian  corn.  These  farmers  use  great  quan- 
tities of  manures  and  chemical  fertilizers,  and  the  fields  are 
worked  by  South  Bend  and  Oliver  plows.  The  great  feature  of 
the  agriculture  of  this  section  is  the  cultivation  of  the  silkworm. 
Each  of  these  farmers  working  a  farm  of  about  2  hectares  raises 
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from  30  to  40  grams  (1,000  grams  equals  2.2  pounds)  of  silk- 
worm eggs.  The  production  of  cocoons  is  about  50  kilograms 
(110  pounds)  of  cocoons  per  ounce  of  egg;  the  value  of  silk  is 
about  60  cents  per  kilogram  of  cocoons,  so  the  growers  get  about 
$30  worth  of  silk  per  ounce  of  eggs.  The  total  amount  raised  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  Province  of  Milan  is  reckoned  at 
4,000,000  grams  of  silk  cocoons. 

Another  specialty  of  the  agriculture  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  Province  of  Milan  is  the  raising  of  fatted  calves, '  The 
farmers  generally  have  2  or  3  milch  cows  and  the  calves  are  fat- 
tened and  sold  in  the  market  of  Milan.  The  southern  section  of 
the  Province  is  irrigated  and  the  agriculture  is  quite  different. 
Instead  of  farms  2  hectares  in  size,  the  average  farm  is  about  200 
hectares.  The  rotation  in  this  section  is  wheat  and  clover,  the 
clover  lasting  from  two  to  three  years  on  an  average.  Then  the 
field  is  plowed  and  rice  is  raised.  The  rice  is  grown  for  two 
consecutive  years  followed  by  Indian  corn,  then  wheat  again, 
which  recommences  the  rotation.  Forage  crops  are  a  great  feature 
of  this  section,  and  you  will  understand  their  importance  when 
you  learn  that  there  is  one  cow  per  hectare  of  land  in  this  part. 
There  are  many  herds  of  from  100  to  150  cows.  The  average 
production  of  milk  is  reckoned  at  from  30  to  35  hectoliters  (3,000 
to  3,500  quarts)  per  cow  per  year.  This  milk  is  used  for  divers 
purposes ;  in  the  first  place  for  cheese  making.  The  cheese  making 
is  generally  conducted  in  dairies  on  the  farm,  but  in  some  parts 
it  is  sent  to  be  worked  up  in  great  industrial  dairies.  Butter  is 
the  principal  product  in  most  of  the  sections. 

The  yield  of  rice,  in  spite  of  the  diseases  prevailing  in  recent 
years,  amounts  to  11,000  pounds  per  hectare  (83  bushels  per 
acre).  Indian  corn  also  yields  well,  about  the  same  as  rice. 
Wheat  yields  between  4,840  and  5,500  pounds  per  hectare  (40 
bushels  per  acre).  The  average  yield  of  forage  crops  in  rotation 
is  from  19,800  to  22,000  pounds  per  hectare  (5  tons  per  acre). 
The  yield  obtained  in  the  flooded  (marcite)  fields  is  over  33,000 
pounds  of  hay  per  hectare  (71/2  ^o^s  P^i"  acre). 

The  traveling  professors  of  agriculture  carry  on  their  educa- 
tional work  by  lectures  and  field  demonstrations.     A  course  of 
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lectures  is  given  and  a  number  of  experiment  fields  are  worked 
each  year.  Besides  giving  lectures,  bulletins  are  printed,  by  means 
of  which  information  is  also  disseminated.  The  traveling  pro- 
fessors also  make  a  specialty  of  improving  the  breed  of  live  stock 
by  encouraging  fairs,  shows  and  the  importation  of  breeding 
animals.  They  also  give  practical  training  to  herdsmen  in  model 
farms  with  all  appliances,  so  as  to  train  experts  in  stock  breeding. 
They  teach  the  rational  use  of  machinery  and  do  their  best  to 
raise  the  educational  level  of  the  farm  laborer,  as  scientific  agri- 
culture requires  men  of  the  highest  grade  of  intelligence.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  organizers  of  both  the  agricultural  asso- 
ciations and  the  traveling  professorships  of  agriculture  come  from 
the  Agricultural  High  School  of  Milan. 

Q.  At  what  age  are  fatted  calves  sold  for  the  market?  A. 
From  70  to  80  days  old.  The  calves  weigh  from  140  to  150  kilo- 
grams (308  to  330  pounds). 

Q.  Is  butter  marketed  cooperatively?  A.  There  has  been  a 
movement  in  that  direction,  but  so  far  it  has  been  unsuccessful. 
Butter  for  exportation  is  marketed  by  large  commercial  enter- 
prises. 

Q.  Does  the  government  provide  any  inspection  of  the  herds? 
A.  No,  only  the  milk  sold  in  the  city  is  inspected.  Milk  used  for 
butter  is  not  inspected. 

Q.  Must  milk  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  fat  in  order  to 
be  sold  ?  A.  It  must  contain  2%  P^r  cent.  Skim  milk  can  be  sold, 
but  it  must  be  stated  that  it  is  skim  milk. 

Q.  What  is  the  approximate  market  value  of  220  pounds  (a 
quintal)  of  wheat?  A.  From  $5.10  to  $5.80  ($1.39  to  $1.58 
per  bushel). 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  Indian  com  ?  A.  From  $4.40  to  $5.80 
per  220  pounds  (quintal)  ($1.10  to  $1.45  per  bushel). 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  potatoes?  A.  The  regular  price  is 
about  $2  per  220  pounds  (quintal)  (90  cents  per  100  pounds). 

Q.  What  is  the  recent  price  of  hay  ?  A.  There  is  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  price  of  hay,  according  to  its  quality.  The  aver- 
age price  of  hay  from  permanent  meadowlands  is  about  $2  per 
220  pounds  ($18  per  ton) ;  but  hay  from  rotation  crops  would  be 
lower. 
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THE    COOPERATIVE   DAIRY 

Every  member  is  distinguished  by  a  number.  The  milk  re- 
ceived from  each  member  is  weighed.  A  sample  of  the  milk  is 
drawn  off  before  it  is  weighed  and  is  measured  into  a  small 
measuring  tube,  and  every  morning  an  analysis  is  made  to  deter- 
mine both  the  fat  content  and  the  purity  of  the  milk.  The 
cans  of  each  member  are  washed,  sterilized,  and  put  out  to  dry, 
and  then  they  are  deposited  in  the  local  storeroom  ready  for  re- 
moval on  the  following  morning.  By  means  of  a  tramway  the 
milk  goes  directly  into  copper  kettles  where  it  is  made  into  cheese. 
The  kettles  are  all  heated  by  steam.  We  make  a  type  of  cheese, 
all  of  which  is  exported  to  North  America  and  is  called  Roman 
cheese.  After  the  cheese  has  formed,  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the 
kettles  by  suction  into  a  reservoir,  whence  it  is  pumped  into  a 
strainer.  Then  the  cheese  goes  to  the  magazines  for  salting. 
There  the  cheese  remains  four  months  passing  through  the  stages 
of  curing  and  seasoning.  We  always  maintain  in  the  curing 
rooms  a  temperature  of  14  degrees  (cent).  We  also  have  a 
refrigerating  plant.  The  cheese  is  ready  to  eat  in  about  a  year. 
Formerly  this  cheese  was  made  exclusively  from  sheep's  milk ;  now 
we  use  chiefly  cows'  milk,  inoculating  it  with  certain  special  fer- 
ments derived  from  sheep's  milk.  Today  this  kind  of  cheese  can 
scarcely  be  distinquished  from  genuine  cheese  from  sheep's  milk. 
After  the  four  months  are  up,  we  put  the  cheese  on  the  upper 
floor  in  a  storeroom  where  the  temperature  is  maintained  at  15 
degrees. 

Since  there  is  no  longer  any  call  from  America  for  cheese 
artificially  colored,  we  do  not  use  yellow  coloring  materials  when 
we  make  samples,  and  the  cheese  i&  made  without  artificial 
materials. 

Production  of  Casein 

One  of  the  operations  for  the  extraction  of  milk  sugar  is  the 
obtaining  of  casein  by  centrifugal  action.  We  have  the  rooms  for 
drying  and  grinding  the  casein,  which  is  then  sold  to  the  establish- 
ments for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  in  appropriate  vessels. 
The  first  preparation  of  the  whey  is  made  in  these  vessels  by  means 
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of  six  filters,  after  which  the  whey  is  clarified.     TBen  it  passes 
through  the  processes  of  concentration  and  condensation. 

Manufacture  of  Butter 

In  this  branch  we  have  about  150  employees.  Our  butter  has  a 
natural  color  produced  by  churning  the  cream  or  milk  fat,  which 
is  chemically  equivalent  to  butter.  We  have  two  kinds  of  members 
—  tenants  and  owners  of  dairy  farms.  Our  association  controls 
4,000  cows.  There  are  160  members.  Some  are  land  owners  and 
they  have  pledged  themselves  to  supply  for  thirty  years;  while 
others  are  producers  of  milk  under  a  lease,  and  are  pledged  to 
supply  us  during  their  leasehold.  The  shares  sell  for  $10  each, 
but  the  capital  was  repaid  in  1908  after  eight  years  of  business 
and  we  now  actually  have  a  reserve  fund  superior  to  the  society's 
capital.  We  have  a  veterinarian  attached  to  the  dairy  whoso 
business  it  is  to  inspect  the  stables,  test  the  condition  of  the  cows, 
and  set  aside  cows  which  are  found  in  an  unhealthy  condition. 
The  visit  of  the  veterinarian  is  obligatory  in  our  concern,  but  it 
is  not  obligatory  throughout  Italy.  The  milk  is  analyzed  every 
morning  and  the  record  is  kept  in  the  establishment. 

Q.  By  what  means  do  you  preserve  the  samples  for  shipment  to 
Milan?  A.  With  bichromate  of  potash.  The  milk  is  cooled  in 
the  stables  with  special  apparatus,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  25  degrees  centigrade.  As  soon  as  milked  it  is  filtered  and 
cooled. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  for  the  milk  —  by  the  weight  or  by  the  fat 
content?  A.  It  is  paid  for  by  weight,  but  only  if  it  contains  a 
certain  percentage  of  fat. 

Q.  When  members  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  three  per  cent,  of 
butter  fat  on  the  average  there  is  made  a  distribution  in  propor- 
tion to  the  less  quantity  of  fat,  is  there  a  premium  for  superior 
quality  ?    A.  There  is  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  minimum  fat  content  ?  A.  Three  per  cent,  per 
220  pounds  weight  (quintal).  We  render  a  monthly  account  to 
to  the  members. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  your  butter  at  wholesale  ?  A.  Yes ;  it  is  sold  at 
wholesale  in  baskets,  which  are  then  sent    back  to  the  dairy. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  butter?     A,  Second  quality  sells  at 
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from  20  to  30  centimes  (4  to  6  cents)  less  per  kilo  (about  2.2 
pounds,  according  to  quality.  One  quality  sells  for  3  lire  (about 
60  cents)  (27  cents  per  pound),  and  another  for  about  3.20  or 
3.30  lire  (30  cents  per  poimd)  in  bulk.  At  retail  it  would  sell 
for  3.50  lire  (70  cents)  per  2.2  pounds  (32  cents  per  pound). 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  butter  to  buttermilk  ?  A.  A  pound 
to  every  100  pounds  of  buttermilk. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk  ?  A.  One  and 
twenty  one-hundredths  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  payments  made  at  regular  intervals  ?  A.  Every  month 
accoimts  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  quintal  (220  pounds) 
(90  cents  per  100  pounds;  21/^  cents  per  quart)  of  milk.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  profit  is  determined,  a  certain  percentage  is 
allowed  the  individual,  and  the  rest  all  goes  to  the  cooperative 
dairy. 

Q.  Are  there  any  special  regulations  as  to  the  feeding  of  the 
cows?  A.  Certain  feeding  stuffs  which  change  the  constitution 
of  the  milk  are  prohibited. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  production  per  cow  a  year?  A. 
Thirty  quintals  or  3,000  litres  (a  litre  is  a  trifle  more  than  a 
quart). 

Q.  Do  you  have  regulations  concerning  the  bulls  which  must  be 
owned?  A.  There  is  an  agricultural  society  which  provides 
bulls.  We  do  not  have  special  r^ulations,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Province  has  issued  regulations  concerning  the  breeding  of 
bulls  and  their  importation. 

Q.  Of  what  breed  are  they  ?     A.  The  brown  Swiss  breed. 

Q.  What  influence  has  this  cooperative  dairy  had  on  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  produced  on  each  farm?  A.  It  has  materially  in- 
creased the  production  of  milk,  because  the  management  is  good ; 
making  the  business  remunerative,  and  fair  dividends  are  dis- 
tributed at  the  end  of  each  season,  the  balance  being  devoted  to  the 
reserve  of  the  cooperative  dairy. 

Q.  Does  the  itinerant  professor  carry  on  a  propaganda  for  the 
dairy  ?    A.  He  aids  the  dairy.  ^„r^ 

Q.  Are  the  cows  kept  in  stables  ?  A.  Beicyfe  calving  they  are 
sent  to  the  mountains,  but  during  the  milking  period  the  cows 
all  stay  in  stables. 
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Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  are  tuberculous?  A.  That 
may  be  learned  from  the  annual  report. 

Q.  What  results  have  this  cooperative  dairy  achieved?  A. 
Our  organization,  which  is  founded  on  the  cooperative  concep- 
tion, has  had  very  happy  results,  because  the  members  have  always 
been  animated  by  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  which  the  itinerant 
professor  has  aided.  In  our  laboratories  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
regarding  the  sanitation  of  the  laboratories  themselves.  We  aim 
to  produce  choice  products,  especially  on  the  hygienic  side.  Since 
we  are  exporters  to  your  fertile  country  in  which  you  have  lands 
as  fertile  and  productive  as  they  are  beautiful,  we  know  that  we 
must  seek  by  every  means  to  furnish  you  products  that  are  whole- 
some. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  average  returns  of  the  farmers  ?  A.  One 
is  not  able  to  give  the  average  dividends  returned  to  the  farmers, 
because  they  vary  from  the  minimum  of  20  cents  to  a  maximum  of 
from  $20  to  $40.  The  cooperative  society  is  formed  above  all  to 
protect  the  small  producer  of  milk,  because,  while  it  is  easy  for  the 
large  producers  to  make  good  contracts  for  themselves,  for  the 
sale  of  their  milk,  the  small  owners  are  in  a  measure  imposed 
upon  in  that  the  price  which  they  are  paid  is  frequently  lower  by 
10  or  15  per  cent,  than  the  market  price.  Therefore,  the  small 
farmers  got  together  and  formed  themselves  into  cooperative 
societies,  which  we  brought  together  in  order  to  secure  for  them 
the  advantages  of  a  large  industry. 

Q.  In  a  radius  of  three  or  four  miles,  how  many  farmers  are 
there  who  are  not  members  ?  A.  Within  a  radius  of  three  or  four 
miles  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  are  members. 

Q.  What  dividend  has  been  distributed  to  the  members?  A. 
About  30  per  cent.,  because  the  capital  is  small;  the  amount  is 
nearly  $50,000.  We  have  redeemed  all  the  capital,  machinery, 
etc.,  therefore  we  are  in  a  position  to  pay  the  highest  dividends, 
exactly  30  per  cent,  because  the  shares  participate  in  the  profits 
milk  and  because  during  the  first  years  the  shares  did 
not  receive  dividends. 

Q.  Is  there  an\  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  dividends 
among  the  members  "who  hold  100  shares  and  those  who  hold  only 
10  shares  ?    A.  Every  member  is  obliged  to  have  a  share  for  every 
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cow,  although  the  members  who  do  not  have  sufficient  means  are 
exempted.  The  shares  which  originally  sold  for  50  lire  ($10) 
now  sell  for  170  lire  ($34).  The  shares  are  per  cow.  The  mem- 
ber who  no  longer  is  engaged  in  production  is  obliged  to  grant  to 
the  cooperative  society  the  right  of  buying  back  the  shares. 

Q.  Precise  information  is  desired  on  this  point.  It  being  granted 
that  two  members  have  an  equal  number  of  productive  cows,  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  them  through  the  quality  of  their 
herds.  Are  the  profits  divided  in  the  same  proportion  between 
them  both  ?  A.  The  shares  exist  solely  in  order  to  guarantee  the 
profits  to  the  society ;  but  it  is  all  based  on  the  production  of  milk. 
The  question  concerning  the  productivity  or,  rather,  concerning 
the  herds,  does  not  enter  into  it.  In  the  division  of  profits,  we 
base  it  on  the  quantity  of  milk  furnished  and  do  not  take  into 
account  the  number  of  cows.  In  the  Province  adjoining  ours, 
there  are  other  kinds  of  coooperative  dairies,  but  they  have  not  at- 
tained such  splendid  results  as  we  have  for  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative reasons.  Not  one  of  these  do  at  the  utmost  one-fourth 
of  the  business  we  do.  The  voting  is  by  members,  as  in  every 
cooperative  society.  Of  the  three  branches  of  production,  cheese- 
making  is  much  more  profitable,  it  being  due  in  a  measure  to  the 
prime  quality  of  the  raw  materials.  The  milk  sugar  is  little 
utilized.  The  profit  is  little  more  than  the  expense  of  production, 
so  it  is  deemed  best  not  to  bother  with  it  at  all.  In  the  small 
cooperative  dairies  in  which  the  buttermilk  or  whey  is  returned  to 
the  producer  for  the  feeding  of  live  stock  on  the  farm,  a  much 
greater  profit  can  be  secured  by  the  utilization  of  buttermilk  in 
this  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  cooperative  societies 
do  not  yield  so  great  a  profit  in  the  production  of  cheese. 

Q.  And  now  a  question  more  or  less  amusing.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  they  utilize  in  these  cooperative  societies  the  grunts  of  the 
hogs,  because  in  Chicago  there  is  an  establishment  which  utilizes 
the  phonograph  for  the  reproduction  of  the  shrieks  of  animals 
when  they  are  in  the  market,  and  then  they  reproduce  them  in  the 
hotels?  A.  We  do  not  utilize  the  grunts  of  hogs,  but  rather  all 
the  refuse  is  sold  for  fertilizer  and  they  sell  sufficiently  well.  In 
the  region  around  Cremona  we  are  not  able  to  buy  concentrated 
feeding  stuffs. 
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Q.  Are  the  profits  of  this  line  of  business  devoted  to  progress  of 
the  cooperative  dairy  ?  A.  Certainly.  The  land  leases  are  valued 
by  us  at  120  lire  ($24)  per  hectare  ($11  per  acre)  ;  today  they 
are  worth  double  that  amount.  Therefore,  the  value  of  the  land 
has  doubled,  and  that,  too,  in  a  period  of  from  12  to  13  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  selling  price  of  cheese?  A.  It  varies 
according  to  the  quality  from  1.50  to  2.50  lire  (30  to  50  cents) 
(13%  to*22%  cents  per  pound)  per  kilo.  In  14  years  the  price  of 
milk  has  increased  from  2V-j  cents  per  quart  to  10  lire  ($2)  per 
quintal  (220  pounds)  (86  quarts)  until  it  is  now  worth  4  cents  per 
quart.  Moreover,  the  cooperative  society,  in  order  to  hold  its  ad- 
vantage in  the  Soresina  country  districts,  has  taken  advantage 
also  of  the  Cremona  country  districts,  because  one  tends  to  modify 
the  other. 

Q.  Have  private  producers  attempted  to  form  a  kind  of  trust 
against  the  cociperative  societies  ?  A.  During  all  these  years  they 
have  tried  legally  to  lower  the  price  of  milk.  Our  enemies  are 
practically  only  those  who  use  milk  industrially,  and  they  attempt 
to  bring  it  about  that  we  get  as  little  milk  as  possible  in  order  that 
they  may  pay  less  for  it  than  they  pay  now. 

Q.  What  means  are  used  to  keep  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the 
milk  low?  A.  Our  farmers  sprinkle  lime  in  the  stables.  If  a 
member  should  bring  spoiled  milk  to  us  we  would  fine  him,  and 
if  this  should  not  prove  sufficient  we  would  bring  it  up  before  the 
society.  If  abnormal  milk  is  brought  to  the  dairy  when  there  is 
sickness  among  cows,  and  the  matter  is  explained  to  us,  we  re- 
ceive the  milk  and  pay  for  it  as  in  every  other  case.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  happens  through  carelessness,  then  the  guilty  parties 
not  only  pay  the  fine,  but  also  the  damages.  There  is  also  the 
question  regarding  the  cleanliness  of  the  milk ;  as  soon  as  the  milk 
comes  from  the  cow  it  must  bo  passed  through  a  strainer  and 
cooled.  The  cleanliness  of  the  milk  is  tested  as  soon  as  the  can  is 
opened.  The  process  of  refrigeration  is  conducted  within  recep- 
tacles at  a  temperature  of  14  degrees.  The  co<)perative  society 
itself  has  furnished  to  individual  producers  the  filtering  and  the 
refrigerating  apparatus,  having  early  seen  the  necessity  of  holding 
down  the  fermentations  in  the  milk  during  the  summer  seasons. 

Q.  Does  the  cooperative  society  recommend  certain  feeding 
stuffs  ? 
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A.  No;  we  exclude  those  feeding  stuffs  which  do  not  further 
the  production  of  milk. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  directly  to  the  United  States  ? 

A.  No;  up  to  th^  present  we  have  sold  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  merchants,  but  now  we  intend  to  try  to  make  sales 
direct. 

Q.  At  what  age  are  calves  sold? 

A.  They  are  about  a  month  old  when  sold  to  the  butcher.  The 
choicer  ones  are  kept  for  milk  production,  though  one  can  truth- 
fully say  that  one-half  or  two-fifths  of  the  cows  which  supply  the 
dairy  are  imported  from  Switzerland. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  of  imported  cows? 

A.  The  average  price  is  high,  being  from  $140  to  $160.  For 
some  little  time  there  will  be  no  further  need  to  import  more  of 
them, 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  kind  of  veterinary  or  medical  inspection  ? 

A.  We  have  established  a  cooperative  pharmacy  for  the  veter- 
inary service  and  for  disinfecting  purposes.  The  pharmacy  also 
serves  the  families  of  members  and  throughout  the  surrounding 
country;  it  also  serves  as  a  practical  headquarters  for  all  kinds 
of  remedies.  In  public  sales  we  add  a  small  percentage  of  profit, 
and  the  difference  is  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  people  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

Q.  Do  the  cooperative  societies  interest  themselves  in  social 
and  moral  projects  for  the  improvement  of  social  life  and  rural 
conditions  in  general  ? 

A.  The  improvement  of  rural  life  is  more  an  affair  of  the 
church  and  of  the  priesthood.  In  Italy  organizations  do  not 
exist  among  the  farmers  which  have  their  origin  in  the  coopera- 
tive societies  —  those  circles  or  associations  for  diversion  and  the 
development  of  social  life,  such  as  exist  in  the  United  States  where 
the  population  is  scattered.  Here  we  do  not  feel  the  need  of  or- 
ganizing ourselves  for  diversion  and  holidays;  to  us  they  are 
superfluous. 

Q.  Are  the  elementary  schools  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
country  —  that  is,  do  they  give  elementary  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture? 

A.  They  are  beginning  to  do  ao  '^^  ^^^J)  making  a  distinction 
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in  the  work  carried  on  in  the  rural  schools  and  the  work  followed 
or  planned  in  city  schools.  Such  a  course  has  already  been  made 
concerning  the  study  of  nature  along  general  lines.  There  is  no 
technical  instruction  in  agriculture.  Practical  work  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  does  not  exist.  Whatever  work  is  done  of  a  practical 
nature  is  done  in  special  schools.  The  youths  can  enter  the 
special  schools  when  they  leave  the  elementary  school. 


ITALY 

Agricultural  Conddtions  in  Italy 

Additional  Investigation  by  C.  C.  Mitchell 

The  territory  covered  includes  Florence,  Rome,  Lunghezza, 
San  Giovanni  in  Carico,  Fondi,  Pontecorvo,  Caserta,  Naples, 
Portici,  Genoa,  Turin  and  the  Italian  Lakes,  to  Modane — 
France.  Two  weeks  were  spent  in  covering  this  itinerary  from 
May  16-31,  1913,  and  most  of  the  time  was  spent  investigating 
the  conditions  on  the  farms  and  in  the  small  towns.  The  people 
at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Emigration  and  the  agricultural 
schools  were  also  visited. 

FARMING  IN  TUSCANY 

The  estates  of  Marchese  Corsino,  and  Count  Leonello  De 
Nobili,  which  are  mostly  devoted  to  olives  and  vineyards  and 
situated  just  outside  of  Florence,  were,  visited.  The  land  is  so 
hilly  and  the  fruit  trees  spaced  so  near  together  and  there  are  so 
many  vine-supporting  trees,  that  little  use  can  be  made  of  agri- 
cultural machinery.  Wheat,  "  f ava,"  leguminous  forage  crops,  are 
grown  between  the  trees,  and  the  cultivation  carried  on  in  a 
scientific  manner.  The  soil  is  very  hard  to  work  in  dry  weather 
because  it  bakes  and  cracks  open,  forming  solid  hard  blocks,  or 
cakes  of  earth,  when  cultivated. 

Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  tenants,  "  mezzadria,"  on  the  crop 
bharing  plan,  the  proprietor  furnishing  a  house  for  each  family 
of  tenants  and  a  certain  amount  of  land  surrounding  it,  and  one- 
half  of  the  livestock,  tools,  etc.  The  tenant  family  furnishes  the 
other  half  and  all  the  labor,  and  the  proceeds  are  divided  equally. 
The  farm  buildings  are  of  stone  masonry  with  tiled  roofs,  con- 
sisting of  a  house  of  two  stories  with  two  or  three  rooms  on  each 
floor,  a  stable  adjoining,  accommodating  a  pair  of  oxen  and 
several  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  etc.,  and  a  courtyard  enclosed  by  a  wall, 
in  which  the  forage  is  stacked  and  the  branches  which  have  been 
trimmed  from  the  fruit  trees  are  stored  for  firewood.  Plows  and 
other  farm  implements  are  also  stored  in  the  courtyard,  every- 
thing being  kept  very  neat  and  orderly. 

3  [811] 
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The  cattle  are  kept  inside  of  the  stable  nearly  all  the  time  and 
fed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  on  green  forage  and  are 
said  very  rarely  to  suffer  from  tuberculosis  or  any  other  disease. 
Oxen  are  used  for  plowing  with  very  primitive  wooden  plows,  the 
"  mezzadrini "  maintaining  that  steel  plows  damage  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  work  has  to  be  done  with 
stubbing  hoes,  or  mattacks,  by  hand.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
wheat  and  forage  crops  grow  almost  as  vigorously  close  up  to  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  as  out  in  the  open.  The  reason  is  given,  that 
so  much  fertilizer  is  used,  the  branches  of  the  trees  cut  back  to 
such  an  extent,  and  the  foliage  kept  short,  that  very  little  shade 
results,  and  only  a  small  amount  of  nourishment  is  taken  from 
the  soil  by  the  trees. 

Some  of  the  women  in  each  family  work  in  the  fields  with  the 
men  and  the  others  remain  indoors  to  do  the  housework  and 
attend  to  the  silk  worms,  etc  They  seem  to  be  contented  and  to 
live  ai  comparatively  comfortable  existence. 

The  proprietors  believe  that  the  system  of  "  mezzadria  "  is  very 
satisfactory,  but  that  it  would  be  still  better  if  they  could  manage 
the  operation  of  their  estates  personally,  and  they  do  direct  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  operations  on  those  parts  where  they  have 
not  been  able  to  get  suitable  tenants  located.  The  price  of  farm 
labor  amoimts  to  from  40  to  60  cents  a  day  throughout  the  year, 
but  at  harvest  time  they  sometimes  have  to  pay  as  much  as  80 
cents  a  day.  Farm  produce  and  foodstuffs  are  high  in  price  and 
most  of  the  operations  in  both  buying  and  selling  are  done 
cooperatively  through  the  agricultural  syndicates. 

The  children  of  the  "  mezzadrini "  are  only  given  a  very  rudi- 
mentary training  in  the  public  schools,  but  the  professors  of  the 
"  Catedra  Ambulante ''  give  further  instruction  in  agriculture  on 
the  farms,  and  they  belie\^e  that  too  much  education  in  school 
unfits  the  farm  people  for  their  work  in  life,  and  makes  them  dis- 
contented. They  find  that  by  educating  them  in  agricultural 
"matters  on  their  own  land  that  the  best  results  are  attained. 

The  system  of  "  mezzadria,"  providing  a  separate  dwelling  and 
farm  buildings  for  each  family,  upon  the  land  operated  by  it,  with 
half  ownership  in  the  equipment  and  production,  gives  a  sense  of 
ownership,  which  tends  to  bind  the  people  who  work  the  land  to 
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it.     There  is  little  emigration  for  this  reason,  and  consequentlj 
the  cost  of  labor  is  lower  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Italy. 

FARMING  NBAB  SOME 

A  day  was  spent  at  the  estate  of  II  Duca  di  Grazioli,  ten  miles 
east  of  Bome,  near  Lunghezza  Station,  in  company  of  Professor 
Oaitano  Brini,  Foro  Traiano  No.  1,  Roma.  This  estate  consists 
of  2,470  acres  of  slightly  undulating  land,  valued  at  $200  an  acre, 
which  rents  at  $6.40  per  acre  a  year.  The  soil  is  a  sort  of  disinte- 
grated sandstone  which  is  everywhere  near  the  surface,  and*  out- 
crops at  intervals.  Pasturage,  hay  fields,  woods,  and  cultivated 
fields  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  area.  Grain,  com,  cattle- 
feeding  beets,  sugar  beets,  etc.,  are  cultivated  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  feed  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  which  constitute  the  main  in- 
dustry of  this  section. 

Community  houses  of  masonry  with  tiled  roofs  are  provided  for 
the  families  who  work  the  land.  During  the  winter  the  wages  of 
men  are  50  cents  per  day  and  no  women  are  employed  in  the 
fields,  but  during  the  three  summer  months  the  men  receive  80 
cents  per  day  for  performing  all  the  heavier  labor  and  the  women 
50  cents  per  day  for  doing  such  light  work  as  hoeing,  raking  hay, 
and  gathering  beets. 

During  the  winter  time  both  the  meadows  and  the  pasture  land 
are  rented  out  at  $5  per  acre  for  the  six  months  from  October 
15  to  March  15,  to  shepherds  who  come  down  from  the  moimtains 
with  their  flocks  to  pasture  them. 

This  property  is  rented  and  operated,  on  a  large  scale,  by  two 
brothers,  (I  Fratelli  Mauri),  who  furnish  all  the  equipment  and 
pay  for  all  the  labor.  The  proprietor  furnishes  the  land  and  the 
community  houses  and  receives  the  fixed  rental  of  $6.40  an  acre 
per  year.  The  tenants  borrow  their  capital  from  the  local  credit 
society,  and  have  found  operation  under  these  conditions  very 
profitable.  They  invited  the  Traveling  Professor  of  Agriculture 
to  come  out  and  make  a  demonstration  on  a  certain  measured 
area  in  each  of  their  hay  fields  to  show  the  effect  of  using 
chemical  fertilizers.  The  hay  was  being  gathered  at  the  date  of 
our  visit,  and  Professor  Brini  weighed  samples  from  each  of  the 
plots  which  had  been  fertilized,  and  the  adjoining  area,  without 
fertilization. 
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Hay  standing  in  the  field  is  valued  at  $7  a  ton.  The  cost  of 
cutting,  curing  and  storing  it  averages  $5  more,  so  that  hay  in 
the  stack  is  worth  $12  a  ton.  As  much  as  fifty  tons  of  cattlo- 
feeding  beets  and  fifteen  tons  of  sugar-beets  are  being  produced 
per  acre.  Under  the  law  for  improving  the  lands  of  the  "  Cam- 
pagna  Bomana  "  the  proprietor  has  borrowed  money  at  2^^  per 
cent,  for  drainage,  irrigation  and  erecting  community  houses. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the  "  Cattedra  Ambu- 
lante,"  demonstrates  on  experimental  plots  of  the  farms  in  the 
"Campagna  Romana,"  even  to  the  renter  of  these  lands  the 
advantage  of  using  chemical  fertilizers,  leguminous  crops  and 
proper  rotation  and  cultivation.  The  fertilizers  consist  of  super- 
phosphates and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  cost  of  the  former  being 
$11.20,  f.  o.  b.  Naples,  or  $13.63  at  the  farm. 

Experiment  No.  1.  A  field  of  mixed  hay  was  treated  with  440 
pounds  of  super-phosphate  per  acre,  both  with  and  without  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  (when  used,  110  pounds).  The  result  showed 
that  an  unfertilized  field  yielded  1.13  tons  of  dry  hay.  Where 
superphosphate  alone  was  applied  the  yield  was  1.51  tons,  and 
where  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  added  also,  the  yield  was  1.66 
tons  per  acre. 

Experiment  No.  2.  This  field  was  planted  with  alfalfa  and 
fertilized  the  same  as  field  No.  1.  Where  no  fertilizer  was  used, 
the  production  amounted  to  1.13  tons  of  dry  alfalfa,  superphos- 
phate alone  1.60  tons,  and  where  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  both  were  used  1.70  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre  resulted. 

The  sulphate  of  ammonia  costs  $3.80  for  110  pounds  and 
superphosphate,  $2.46  for  440  pounds;  $6.26  per  acre  treated 
with  both.  The  superphosphate  alone  increases  the  production 
of  mixed  hay  33.6  per  cent,  and  alfalfa  41.6  per  cent.  The  cost  of 
harvesting  is  little  changed  as  the  same  ground  has  to  be  covered. 

The  price  of  hay  being  $12  a  ton,  superphosphate  alone  in- 
creases the  production  of  mixed  hay  by  $4  and  that  of  alfalfa  by 
$5  per  acre.  The  cost  of  the  fertilizer  applied  to  the  land  and 
the  extra  cost  of  harvesting  the  crop  only  amounts  to  about  one- 
half  of  the  increased  yield  on  alfalfa,  and  more  than  one-third 
that  on  mixed  hay,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  the  fertilizer 
which  holds  over  to  the  succeeding  crop. 
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Agricultural  machinery  is  used  to  put  on  the  fertilizer,  for 
harvesting  the  grain,  hay,  etc.  The  mowing  machines  and  wheel- 
rakes  are  drawn  by  oxen  or  mules.  Professor  Brini  thinks  that 
if  the  proprietors  would  only  supervise  their  own  estates  person- 
ally they  would  get  better  results  than  they  do  by  renting.  As  it 
is  the  tenants  find  that  it  pays  them  to  use  fertilizers  and  ma- 
chinery, even  if  they  have  to  pay  for  it  themselves. 

EMIGRu\TION 

II  Conde  di  Gallina,  E.  Commissioner  General  di  Immigra- 
zione,  149  Via  Turin,  Koma,  spoke  of  the  difficuly  in  prevent- 
ing the  Italian  farmers  from  leaving  the  country,  not  only  for 
America,  but  also  for  the  Italian  cities.  He  thought  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  inform  the  prospective  rural  emigrants 
as  to  the  relation  between  life  in  the  city  and  that  in  the  country, 
more  particularly  in  America,  so  that  the  best  type  of  emigrants 
might  go  directly  to  the  rural  districts.  At  the  present  time 
nearly  all  of  the  emigrants  who  go  to  America  come  from  the 
rural  districts  of  Italy  to  join  friends  who  are  engaged  on  con- 
struction work  in  the  large  eastern  cities  of  North  America,  or 
to  the  country  districts  of  South  America. 

Emigrants  almost  always  go  to  work  in  a  foreign  country 
wherever  their  friends  are  employed,  and  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  land  in  the  rural  districts  of  South  America 
where  they  get  along  very  well  indeed,  makes  it  seem  possible  and 
even  likely  that  if  once  the  Italians  in  America  could  be  induced 
to  establish  themselves  upon  the  land  and  report  to  their  relatives 
at  home  the  advantages  of  life  in  the  country,  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  those  leaving  Italy  each  year,  would  make  up  their 
minds  before  starting  that  they  were  going  to  the  country  in 
America  and  would  go  there  directly.  The  trouble  is  that  they 
hear  that  a  certain  amount  of  money  is  to  expended  on  large 
public  works  where  they  know  that  they  can  find  employment 
and  prompt  payment  —  they  do  not  know  that  they  can  do  this 
in  the  rural  districts. 

The  Italian  government  cannot  prevent  a  citizen  from  emigrat- 
ing but  it  desires  to  cooperate  in  directing  this  emigration  to 
rural  districts,  wKere  they  may  become  established  and  remain 
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in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  does  not  desire  to  have  its  rural 
emigrants  go  to  America  and  acquire  the  habits  of  city  life  and 
then  come  back  to  Italy  and  make  the  people  at  home  dis- 
satisfied or  to  induce  them  to  leave  the  country  too.  Much  annoy- 
ance is  caused  by  returning  emigrants  who  refuse  to  work  aiyr 
longer  in  the  country  but  insist  upon  leading  a  life  of  indolence, 
setting  a  bad  example  to  those  at  home.  The  majority  of  them 
are  determined  to  remain  in  the  cities  such  as  Naples,  where 
many  of  them  become  criminals. 

The  Count  di  Gallina  furnished  a  letter  of  presentation  to 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Emigration  in  Naples,  whom  he 
said  was  better  acquainted  with  the  details  than  he  himself.  He 
thoroughly  believes  that  America  should  cooperate  with  Italy  in 
a  campaign  of  education  to  inform  the  emigrants  of  the  true 
condition  to  be  found  in  the  country  districts,  during  their  voy- 
age, and  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  induce  the  Ital- 
ians of  rural  origin,  who  are  already  overcrowding  the  congested 
districts  of  the  cities  in  America,  to  move  out  into  the  farming 
districts  where  their  labor  is  so  much  needed  and  where  they  may 
find  an  environment  more  healthful  and  better  adapted  to  their 
original  condition. 

Sr.  d'Ajello,  Inspector  of  Immigration  at  Naples,  believes  that 
emigrants  coming  from  the  rural  districts  of  Italy  should  be 
required  by  law  to  go  directly  to  the  farming  sections  of  Amer- 
ica and  stay  there,  otherwise  they  should  be  compelled  to  return 
without  landing  to  Italy.  He  thought  it  might  be  possible  to 
examine  all  those  Italians  in  the  American  cities,  who  may  be 
out  of  employment,  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  were  ac- 
customed to  farming  at  home,  and  if  so  to  compel  them  to  either 
move  out  into  the  country  or  else  have  them  deported,  and  sent 
back  to  Italy.  He  thought  that  such  a  law  would  not  have  to  be 
continued  in  operation  a  great  while  before  the  emigrants  would 
begin  to  think  about  going  into  the  country  districts  of  America 
before  starting  away  from  home.  He  believes  that  it  would  lead 
them  to  inform  themselves  as  to  American  rural  conditions  and 
to  start  with  their  minds  made  up  to  go  out  on  the  farms,  with- 
out stopping  in  the  cities  at  all. 

A  few  refusals  to  admit  Italian  farmers  to  the  already  over- 
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populated  limits  of  American  cities  would  very  quickly  make  a 
big  difiFerence  in  present  conditions  of  emigration.  He  stated 
that  Naples  is  suffering  from  over-population,  and  that  the 
natives  of  the  city  and  those  who  had  returned  from  America 
and  are  living  in  the  city  are  determined  to  stay  there,  and  can- 
not be  induced  to  emigrate,  but  that  their  bad  example  results 
in  an  exodus  from  the  country  districts.  The  people  of  rural 
origin  in  Italy,  after  gaining  a  small  fortune  on  public  works  in 
American  cities,  return  to  live  and  loaf  in  Naples.  He  believes 
that  a  law  or  regulation  preventing  this  would  not  have  to  be 
enforced  long  before  the  emigrants  would  change  their  present 
trend  toward  the  cities. 

Professor  Oreste  Berdiga,  Director  of  the  School  of  Practical 
Agriculture  at  Portici,  and  author  of  the  Report  on  Country  Life 
Conditions  of  Southern  Italy,  Volume  IV  Campania  1909,  made 
the  following  observations: 

"  1.  The  large  land  holders  in  Italy  take  little  interest  in  the 
operation  of  their  estates,  leaving  the  direction  to  agents  who 
treat  the  tenants  unfairly,  thus  discouraging  them  from  doing  as 
well  as  they  otherwise  would  in  agriculture. 

"  2.  The  share  system,  which  in  Southern  Italy  allows  the  pro- 
prietor all  the  fruits  from  permanent  plants  like  fruit  trees  and 
grape  vines,  and  the  tenant  only  half  of  the  produce  from  the 
cultivated  crops,  is  very  unfair. 

"  3.  The  large  estates  should  be  divided  up,  and  those  who  work 
the  land  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  become  absolute 
proprietors,  and  until  such  opportunity  is  given,  that  a  more 
equitable  system  of  ^  mezzadria '  should  be  established. 

"  4.  Laborers  receive  at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  a  day  when  em- 
ployed throughout  the  year,  and  as  much  as  $1  a  day  is  paid  for 
extra  labor  at  harvest  time,  in  the  country  around  Naples. 

"  5.  Laborers  in  the  city  of  Naples  receive  $1  a  day  at  the  same 
time  the  40  cents  is  being  paid  in  the  country,  and  that  the  cost 
of  living  has  risen  just  as  rapidly  as  wages,  so  that  the  people  can 
live  no  better  with  the  wages  now  paid  than  they  could  formerly. 

"  6.  Returning  emigrants  have  purchased  land  for  sentimental 
reasons  rather  than  for  consideration  of  its  productive  capacity. 
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paying  fabulous  prices  and  then  neglecting  to  cultivate  the  land 
themselves,  but  have  followed  the  example  of  the  large  proprie- 
tors in  exacting  an  unreasonable  agreement  from  those  who  are 
willing  to  work. 

"  7.  The  large  land  owners  have  been  influenced  by  these  pur- 
chases at  high  prices,  to  hold  their  lands  at  equally  unreasonable 
figures,  thus  making  it  very  difficult  for  those  who  cultivate  the 
soil  to  buy  farms  at  reasonable  prices  and  become  proprietors. 

"  8.  These  are  the  reasons  why  the  agricultural  laborers  are  con- 
tinuing to  emigrate,  thinking  it  a  step  upward  in  the  social  scale 
to  leave  the  land,  and  become  known  by  a  number  on  a  ^time 
check'  of  some  subway  contractor  in  Xew  York. 

'^  9.  I  believe,  as  the  emigration  authorities  do,  that  those  who 
are  born  and  reared  in  the  agricultural  districts  should  be  in- 
formed concerning  conditions  in  the  open  country,  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  possession  of  farm  lands  in  America,  be- 
fore they  have  been  spoiled  by  employment  on  construction  work. 
When  a  few  have  succeeded  others  will  follow  their  example. 

"  10.  With  the  high  prices  of  food  stuffs  and  improved  methods 
of  agriculture,  assisted  by  rural  credit  and  business  methods  of 
production  and  marketing,  the  opportunities  are  great  for  the 
ambitious  cultivator  of  the  soil  who  becomes  a  proprietor  of  the 
land  he  works,  whether  it  be  in  Italy  or  America.'^ 

It  was  suggested  that  small  land  holdings  provided  with  a  dwell- 
ing and  farm  buildings  and  sold  on  easy  terms  to  emigrants  de- 
siring to  live  in  the  country  and  having  proceeded  from  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  would  do  much  to  start  the  movement. 
Wherever  this  has  been  tried  out  it  has  worked  well  and  the 
sons  of  each  agricultural  family  thus  established  become  avail- 
able to  the  surrounding  farmers  as  an  extra  source  of  labor  in 
time  of  harvest,  etc. 

POXTECORVO,  VALLE  DEL  LIRI,  CASERTA 

The  town  of  Pontecor\'o  is  a  center  of  rural  organization,  hav- 
ing a  **  Consorizo  Agrario  Cooperativa,"  "  Banca  Populari  Co- 
()pcrativa,''  ^*  Socicta  Oo()pcrativa/'  and  Societa  d'Assicurazione 
CocJperativa.''  ro(')peration  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  all  the  societies  are  extremely  progressive  and  the  prog- 
ress is  rapidly  extending  throughout  the  surrounding  country. 


Fio.  160. —  FoBESTED  HiLLB  AKD  Fektile  Plain,  Italt. 


Fio.  IHl. —  The  Appian  Way,  Rome. 
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The  following  leaders  were  interviewed:  Deputy  to  Parlia- 
ment, Count  Anibale  Lucemari;  Sr.  Mattia  Sparangana,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Popular  Bank;  Sr.  Pasquale  Belli,  Director  of  the 
"  Consorzio ;"  and  Sr.  Carlo  Lungo,  Cashier  of  the  Credit  Depart- 
ment of  the  "  Consorzio  Agrario." 

Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  wine,  olives,  hay,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
are  the  staple  crops.  The  country  is  undulating  from  level  plains 
on  the  east  to  steep  mountains  on  the  west.  A  decided  tendency 
to  divide  the  large  land  holdings,  and  for  small  proprietors  to 
live  in  separate  houses  on  their  own  farms  is  noticable.  Those 
who  live  in  the  town  have  to  pay  an  excessive  rent  and  have  to 
waste  much  time  in  going  to  and  from  the  farms. 

Prices  for  farm  produce  are  high,  com  $1.30,  wheat  $1.35 
and  oats  60  cents  per  bushel.  Wool  sells  at  30  cents  per  pound : 
oxen  weighing  1500  pounds  each,  sell  at  $300  a  pair;  dressed 
beef  at  16  cents  per  pound;  olive  oil  at  30  to  34  cents  per  quart, 
and  wine  at  8  cents  a  quart. 

The  "  Censorizio  Agrario "  handles  agricultural  machinery, 
chemical  fertilizers,  seeds,  and  spraying  materials,  and  is  carry- 
ing on  an  extensive  campaign  through  the  distribution  of  printed 
literature  and  demonstrations  on  individual  farms  by  the  Travel- 
ing Professor  of  Agriculture,  with  additional  instruction  in  the 
public  schools. 

Superphosphates,  potash,  and  nitrates,  are  the  fertilizers  most 
generally  in  use,  and  alfalfa,  clover,  "  fava,"  etc.,  are  exten- 
sively used  to  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  Very  careful  cultivation 
and  crop  rotation  have  been  introduced,  and  as  a  result  the  pro- 
duction is  high. 

The  people  seem  to  be  prosperous,  and  constant  and  rapid 
progress  is  taking  place,  particularly,  in  the  use  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  modem  methods  of  production.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  farm  produce  is  consumed  locally,  tending  to  keep- 
up  prices,  thus  reducing  the  necessity  for  cooperative  marketing 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  undertaken.  However,  the  leaders  in 
the  cooperative  movement  can  already  see  that  their  attention 
must  next  be  directed  to  the  problem  of  marketing. 

FONDI^  PICO,   SAN   GIOVANNI  IN    CaRICO,    CASERTA 

A  'trip  was  made  across  the  mountains,  in  company  with  Sr. 
Don  Luciano  Federici,  a  buyer  of  cattle  and  farm  produce,  of 
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San  Giovanni  in  Carico,  Caserta,  to  the  town  of  Fondi  near 
the  coast.  This  district  is  mountainous  but  cultivated  up  to  the 
timber  line;  the  vineyards,  olive  trees,  hardy  fruits,  wheat,  oats, 
and  alfalfa,  being  raised  in  the  higher  altitudes,  and  oranges, 
lemons,  etc.,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

Oranges  sell  at  $1  to  $8  per  thousand  and  lemons  from  $2 
to  $10  per  thousand,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the 
size  of  the  fruit  The  lemons  are  large  and  of  good  quality  and 
the  oranges  also.  Most  of  the  lands  are  held  by  small  pro- 
prietors who  operate  them  directly,  but  there  are  some  large 
holdings,  and  those  who  work  the  land  at  Fondi  nearly  all  live 
in  the  city,  or  in  scattering  houses  in  the  suburbs. 

It  happened  by  accident  that  se\'eral  rural  families  in  this 
district  were  taken  to  the  rural  districts  of  New  York  and  New 
England  upon  arriving  in  America,  and  became  established  in 
the  country  at  the  very  start  of  immigration.  At  the  same  time 
some  of  these  farmers  went  to  Argentina  where  they  continued 
in  agriculture,  and  as  a  result  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  who 
have  emigrated  have  gone  directly  to  the  coimtry  where  their 
friends  are  already  established  and  doing  well.  Many  of  these 
emigrants  failing  to  find  employment  during  the  cold,  winter 
months  in  the  United  States,  return  and  spend  the  winter  in 
Italy,  and  come  back  again  in  the  spring. 

The  living  conditions  are  good  among  these  people  both  in 
Italy  and  America,  affording  an  example  of  what  may  result 
from  having  emigration  directed  away  from  large  cities. 

Each  town  has  its  own  market  place  where  there  is  much  traffic 
carried  on  between  the  fanners  themselves,  in  hogs  and  cattle, 
as  well  as  grain,  hay,  fruits,  etc.,  which  are  sold  to  the  town  peo- 
ple. Wine,  olive  oil,  citrus  fruits,  wool,  etc.,  are  shipped  to  the 
outside  markets  and  there  is  room  for  improvement  through 
cooperative  marketing  associations  which  are  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished. Few  people  are  leaving  this  country  at  present  through 
necessity,  emigration  being  more  frequent  from  a  desire  for  change 
and  a  chance  to  see  a  new  countrv  about  which  so  much  has  been 
told  by  returning  friends.  These  reports  being  from  the  country 
in  America,  those  who  emigrate  naturally  go  where  their  friends 
ara 
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With  the  acquisition  of  land  by  those  who  work  it,  and  the 
further  introduction  of  agricultural  machinery  throughout  the 
broad  fertile  plains  of  Caserta  and  Naples,  it  would  seem  that 
this  part  of  Italy  should  before  long,  approximate  to  the  already 
prosperous  condition  reached  by  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy. 

Much  manufacturing  is  already  being  done  throughout  the 
towns  of  this  section,  thus  adding  to  the  stability  of  employment 
and  giving  a  local  market  to  the  produce  of  the  surrounding 
farms. 

PIEDMONT,  TURIN 

Director  (General  Rag.  Italo,  Pennaroli  of  the  Consorzio 
Agrario  Cooperativa  de  Torino,  Via  Tiziano  No.  8,  states  that 
most  of  the  land  in  this  section  is  held  by  farmers  doing  their 
own  work,  the  size  of  the  farms  ranging  from  2V2  to  25  acres 
in  the  mountains,  to  75  up  to  500  acres  on  the  plains.  There 
are,  however,  some  extensive  holdings,  including  those  of  the  an- 
cient order  of  "  Maurizzio,"  originated  at  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
and  of  which  the  King  is  the  President  This  property  is  farmed 
by  tenants,  each  cultivating  areas  similar  to  those  held  directly 
by  the  other  farmers  of  the  same  locality. 

Many  farmers  keep  no  cattle  at  all  except  those  necessary  for 
cultivating  the  land,  but  board  the  flocks  and  herds  for  the 
shepherds  during  the  winter  time.  The  farmers  devote  all  their 
attention  to  raising  hay  and  grain  for  the  shepherds,  and  culti- 
vating vineyards  and  orchards.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  dairies 
from  which  milk  is  supplied  to  Turin  and  even  sent  to  Genoa, 
and  they  keep  their  cows  in  the  stable  nearly  all  the  time.  The 
shepherds  remain  in  the  mountains  with  their  flocks  and  herds 
throughout  the  summer  season,  only  coming  down  to  the  farms 
for  the  winter. 

There  has  been  a  cooperative  milk  supply  in  Turin  result- 
ing in  an  extremely  low  price  to  the  consiuners,  but  lat  the  present 
time  the  supply  is  individual.  There  is  an  understanding  among 
the  dairymen  immediately  surrounding  the  city  by  which  they 
agree  to  divide  up  the  city  into  sections,  each  group  of  farmers 
delivering  directly  to  a  distributing  station  in  one  section  of  the 
city.  Motor  trucks  make  the  rounds  of  each  dairyman's  district, 
collecting  the  milk  and  carrying  it  in  to  the  corresponding  dis- 
tributing station  where  it  is  bottled  and  delivered  to  the  con- 
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sumers  by  women  and  boys  at  a  price  of  four  cents  per  quart. 
This  is  the  lowest  price  for  milk  that  has  been  observed  any- 
where in  Europe,  and  it  is  due  largely  to  the  excellent  organiza- 
tion in  the  distribution  system.  It  is  partly  due  also  to  the 
adaptability  of  the  territory  surrounding  Turin  for  dairying, 
and  also  to  the  moderate  size  of  the  city  and  the  simplicity  of 
its  layout.  The  cost  of  marketing  is  only  25  per  cent,  of  four 
cents,  or  one  cent  per  quart. 

Thirty  thousand  liters  of  milk  are  distributed  in  this  way 
daily  and  it  is  brought  to  the  city  in  cans  holding  from  25  to 
75  pounds,  corresponding  to  cans  holding  10  to  30  quarts,  the 
smaller  cans  being  delivered  directly  and  the  milk  from  the  larger 
ones  bottled.     There  are  400,000  inhabitants  in  Turin. 

Farm  labor  is  from  60  cents  to  $1  a  day  throughout  the  work- 
ing season,  and  the  farmers  are  unusually  progressive  and  pros- 
perous. The  "  Consorzio "  buys  cooperatively  great  quantities 
of  fertilizer,  seed,  and  agricultural  machinery,  but  its  credit 
department  reports  that  there  is  little  demand  for  stort  time 
loans.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  farms  are  already  pretty 
thoroughly  developed  and  the  production  almost  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum, and  that  the  dairying  industry  and  the  boarding  of  the 
shepherds'  cattle  do  not  require  much  capital,  but  result  in  an 
income  which  is  paid  regularly. 

The  great  level  plains  are  largely  devoted  to  forage  crops  and 
grain,  having  the  surface  corrugated  for  drainage  and  irrigation 
purposes,  making  the  use  of  mowing  machines  rather  difficult, 
and  for  that  reason  they  are  not  very  much  in  use.  Other  agri- 
cultural machinery,  such  as  grain  drills,  threshing  machines,  etc., 
are  very  popular. 

A  new  "  Consorzio  Agrario  "  is  just  being  established  for  the 
purpose  of  coriperative  marketing.  The  President,  Conte  di 
Rebandingo,  Via  San  Delmazzo,  No.  16,  invited  the  writer  to 
attend  a  session  of  the  society  in  which  the  proposed  by-laws 
were  being  discussed.  The  members  were  extremely  well  in- 
formed and  were  planning  the  rules  for  their  society  very  care- 
fully. They  appreciate  that  the  marketing  of  their  produce 
is  the  subject  of  most  vital  importance  to  them,  for  they  have 
already  developed  their  production  and  are  not  immediately  in 
need  of  more  capital,  except  such  amounts  as  they  may  have  to 
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use  for  the  collecting  stations  and  carrying  on  of  their  market- 
ing plan.  Much  animated  debate  arose  over  the  location  for  the 
collecting  stations,  and  it  was  decided  to  allow  some  extra  com- 
pensation to  the  members  who  would  have  to  travel  the  greatest 
distance  to  deliver  their  produce. 

TRIP  TO  THE  ITALIAN  LAKES 

The  melting  snow  from  the  Alps,  keeps  the  Plains  of  Piemonte 
and  Lombardia  well  watered  and  large  tracts  are  devoted  to  rice 
growing,  the  water  being  led  down  over  the  successive  fields 
through  sluices,  there  being  a  slight  diiTerence  in  level  just 
sufficient  for  this  svstem  of  irrigation.  Verv  few  cattle  were 
seen  in  the  fields  but  great  quantities  of  hay  and  forage  crops 
were  being  harvested  and  the  farm  buildings  were  very  neat  in 
appearance.  The  higher  levels  were  devoted  to  grain  growing 
and  the  steeper  slopes  to  vineyards. 

The  price  of  wheat  was  $1.54  to  $1.62;  oats,  57  to  70  cents 
per  bushel;  hay,  $18  per  ton;  straw,  $6  per  ton;  dressed  beef, 
15  cents  for  fore-quarters  and  14  cents  for  hind-quarters;  dressed 
veal,  17  cents,  and  dressed  lamb,  16  cents  per  pound.  Spring 
chickens,  64  cents  a  pair;  hens,  94  cents  a  pair;  eggs,  18  cents 
a  dozen;  butter,  25  to  30  cents  a  pound,  and  wine,  4i/»>  to  9  cents 
a  quart.  Refined  sugar,  14  cents  a  pound;  superphosphates,  $12 
to  $15  per  ton;  bone  meal,  $17.50  to  $18.50  per  ton;  nitrate  of 
soda,  $56.50  per  ton;  chlorate  of  potash,  $76  per  ton,  and  sul- 
phate of  potash,  $50  per  ton.  Copper  sulphate  for  spraying,  $120 
per  ton.    All  these  prices,  May  30,  1913. 

The  high  productivity  of  this  territory  seems  due  to  the  pro- 
gressive methods  of  fertilization,  crop  rotation,  and  cultivation, 
together  with  the  well  controlled  distribution  of  moisture  and  the 
universal  introduction  of  leguminous  crops,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
dustry and  Imsiiiess  ability  of  the  farmers. 

As  the  border  of  France  was  approached  the  country  appeared 
very  much  broken  up  with  rocks  and  steep  slopes,  but  every  bit 
of  soil  was  being  cultivated  in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  great 
care  was  being  taken  to  maintain  the  forests  wherever  the  land 
was  too  steep  and  difficult  to  cultivate.  Every  small  terrace  in 
the  upper  valleys  was  provided  with  irrigation  from  the  streams 
wherever  possible. 


GERMANY 

Ageicultubal  Conditions  and  Coopeeation  in  Germany 

Germany  has  today  24,724  coooperative  associations.  They  in- 
clude 15,990  credit  associations,  2,346  purchasing  associations, 
3,415  dairy  associations,  and  2^973  various  other  societies. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  know  that  German 
agriculture  has  had  many  more  difficulties  to  contend  with  than 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  or  in  most  countries  of  the  world. 
Germany  does  not  possess  the  first  essential  requirement  for  a 
good  crop,  namely,  a  good  soil.  The  soils  are  on  the  average  very 
poor.  Even  in  old  Boman  times  German  soil  was  known  to  be 
very  unproductive.  But  for  our  increasingly  heavy  crops,  we 
have  in  the  first  place  to  thank  German  agricultural  science  and 
the  small  farmer.  German  tillage  holds  the  first  place  in  the 
world.  In  certain  districts  horse  and  cattle  breeding,  grape  cul- 
ture and  general  fruit  culture  will  also  be  found. 

The  statistics  of  Germany's  surface  area  are  as  follows: 
24,432,354  hectares  (61,080,885  acres)  of  arable  land;  487,716 
hectares  (1,219,290  acres)  of  garden  land;  5,951,630  hectares 
(14,879,075  acres)  of  meadow;  853,806  hectares  (2,134,515 
acres)  of  pasture;  2,532,649  hectares  (6,331,622  acres)  of  swamp, 
peat,  moor  and  other  poor  lands;  115,368  hectares  (288,420 
acres)  of  vineyards;  7,679,754  hectares  (19,199,385  acres)  of 
forest;  and  1,057,202  hectares  (2,643,005  acres)  of  underhouses, 
stables,  roads  and  waters. 

Grain  culture  predominates  in  German  agriculture.  This  is 
best  shown  by  comparison:  Grain  14,754,077  hectares  (36,885,- 
192^/^  acres) ;  potatoes  3,173,830  hectares  (7,934,575  acres) ; 
forage  plants  2,584,682  hectares  (6,460,705  acres) ;  sugar  beets 
513,82*2  hectares  (1,284,555  acres);  vegetables  in  the  fields, 
265,536  hectares  (663,890  acres) ;  other  crops  1,062,663  hectares 
(2,625,840  acres). 

[824] 
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The  agricultural  population  in  Germany  is  principally  small 
holders.  We  divide  the  rural  holdings  in  Germany  into  small, 
medium  and  large  sizes.  We  have  also  very  small  holdings,  so 
small  that  a  man  and  his  family  have  to  do  some  outside  work. 
The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  size*  of  the  different  German 
farms  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest. 

Smallest  land  holdings  under  2X)  ar  (100  ar  equals  1  hectare 
or  2y2  acres)  contain  232,451  hectares  (581,127Vlj  acres)  and 
number  1,262,230  holdings;  small  land  holdings  and  rural  hold- 
ings from  20  ar  to  2  hectares  in  size  contain  2,259,550  hectares 
(6,398,8771/2  acres)  or  2,116,279  holdings;  little  rural  holdings, 
from  2  to  5  hectares,  contain  4,306,420  hectares  (10,766,050 
acres)  or  1,006,277  holdings.  Medium-size  rural  holdings  from 
5  to  20  hectares,  contain  13,768,520  hectares  (34,421,305  acres), 
or  1,065,539  holdings.  Large  holdings  from  20  to  100  hectares  in 
size  contain  12,623,010  hectares  (31,507,525  acres),  or  262,191 
holdings.  Large  estates  from  100  to  1,000  hectares  in  size  con- 
tain 9,222,873  hectares  (23,057,182  acres),  or  23,197  estates. 
Feudal  estates  of  more  than  1,000  hectares  in  size  contain  693,657 
hectares  (1,734,1421^^  acres),  or  369*  estates. 

The  great  development  of  German  agriculture  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  use  of  manures  and  fertilizers.  Let  us,  therefore,  view  the  con- 
ditions of  German  agriculture  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
time  before  1850.  Previous  to  that  period  reforms  in  German 
agriculture  had  been  begun.  Their  author  was  Albrecht  Thaer, 
a  physician  of  Celle,  Hanover.  Although  he  had  never  been  in 
England  himself,  he  carefully  studied  English  agriculture,  which 
was  at  that  time  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  He  investigated 
and  tested  its  principles  and  practices  and  published  the  results  of 
his  studies  and  experiments.  When  he  died  in  1828  he  left  behind 
him  most  valuable  achievements.  He  was  the  first  to  understand 
clearly  the  various  hindrances  in  the  way  of  rational  agriculture 
in  Germany.  The  practice  of  German  agriculture  he  found 
firmly  rooted  in  the  so-called  ''  dreifelderwirtschaft,"  the  triennial 
rotation  of  crops,  deriving  its  stability  from  custom  and  land 
legislation  which  determined  the  division  and  use  of  land,  com- 
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pulsory  labor^  coooperative  agriculture,  right  of  pasture,  etc.  The 
triennial  rotation  of  crops  is  based  on  the  cultivation  of  grain. 
The  land  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  in  turn  lay 
fallow,  while  the  other  two  were  sown  with  winter  and  summer 
grains.  This  kind  of  agriculture  is  necessarily  extensive  and 
applicable  only  where  the  demand  for  agricultural  products  is 
light  and  the  population  sparse.  As  soon  as  the  fallow  gives  place 
to  forage,  herb,  or  root  crops,  agriculture  becomes  more  rational. 
This  improved  rotation  naturally  leads  to  a  change  of  crops. 
Winter  and  summer  forage  crops,  clover  and  other  products  are 
assigned  in  fixed  rotation  to  the  several  parts  into  which  the  land 
has  been  divided.  Although  first  applied  in  England,  it  was 
Thaer's  idea  to  svstematize  rotation,  and  to  remove  the  obstacles 
to  improvement  of  the  soil.  We  find  that  even  in  the  fifties  these 
obstacles,  which  lay  chiefly  in  the  unchanged  partition  of  fields, 
gradually  disappeared.  In  rotation  of  crops  the  most  intensive 
form  of  agriculture  has  been  discovered  and  applied. 

It  was  Liebig  who  later  made  us  realize  that  the  principles  of 
plant  growth  and  the  rational  feeding  of  animals  were  strictly 
subjects  of  natural  science.  The  knowledge  of  plant  nutrition  is^ 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  agriculture. 
This  knowledge  made  modern  agriculture  possible.  Liebig  will 
ever  be  a  source  of  pride  to  the  Germans.  Liebig  is  also  the 
father  of  agricultural  chemistry.  The  first  of  his  numerous  works 
on  agricultural  chemistry,  entitled  "  Chemistry  in  its  Application 
to  Agriculture  and  Physiology,"  appeared  in  1840. 

Not  to  dilate  here  upon  all  the  writings  of  Liebig  or  upon  the 
many  controversies  to  which  his  ideas  gave  occasion,  I  wish  to 
show  vou  onlv  how  he  has  really  contributed  to  the  science  of  agri- 
cultura  He  points  out  that  plants  require  organic  substances  con- 
tained in  the  air  (chiefly  nitrogen)  and  mineral  substances  con- 
tained in  the  soil,  such  as  phosphoric  and  silicic  acids,  lime  and 
potash.  Because  every  plant  through  its  growing  process  absorbs 
the  mineral  substances  of  the  soil,  the  soil  is  in  danger  of  losing 
its  fertility.  These  mineral  ingredients  must,  therefore,  be 
restored  to  the  soil  by  means  of  bones,  excrement,  and  the  ashes  of 
plants,  which  Liebig  found  to  be  best  adapted  for  the  purpose 
because  they  contain  those  ingredients  in  considerable  quantities. 
This  discovery  and  its  consistent  defense  against  all  opposition  is 
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the  main  achievement  of  Liebig.  As  for  the  rest,  he  is  not  with- 
out his  mistakes.  His  chief  error  was  that  he  considered  the  arti- 
ficial supplying  of  nitrogen  superfluous,  and,  therefore,  he  attached 
no  importance  lO  stable  manure.  In  this  matter  he  encountered 
serious  and  just  opposition,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  became 
apparent  that  the  artificial  supply  of  nitrogen  for  the  nourishment 
of  plants  is  not  less  necessary  than  the  artificial  supply  of  mineral 
substances.  This  law  found  its  foremost  champions  in  Friedrich 
Gottlob  Schulze  and  Julius  A-dolph  Stoeckhardt.  During  these 
scientific  investigations  and  the  discussions  occasioned  thereby^ 
argicultural  chemistry  was  necessarily  pressed  to  the  front  Lie- 
big,  who  was  not  engaged  in  actual  farming,  thought  it  sufficient 
for  all  purposes  to  supply  artificial  nourishment.  For  that  reason 
he  was  opposed  to  rotation  and  expected  the  labors  of  the  farmer 
to  be  vastly  simplified  by  confining  himself  to  one  kind  of  cultiva- 
tion. Change  of  fertilizer  would  have  the  same  effect  as  rotation, 
he  thought.  Liebig  also  had  little  regard  for  fallowing,  and  this 
is  the  second  point  in  which  he  was  one  sided ;  he  overlooked  the 
the  practical  advantages  of  rotation  and  the  advantages  of  fallow- 
ing escaped  him  altogether. 

The  following  period  from  1870  to  1890,  was  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  physical  conditions  of  plant  culture.  The  importance  of 
humus  in  agriculture  was  beginning  to  be  justly  appreciated. 
Besides  affording  nutrition  to  plants  by  means  of  its  decompo- 
sition, humus  regulates  the  temperature,  humidity  and  tenacity  of 
the  soil  by  warming,  loosening  and  drying  cold,  tenacious  soil; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  by  cooling,  moistening,  and  stiffening  sandy 
soil.  The  farmers  were  again  learning  to  value  stable  manure. 
Because  of  its  humus  forming  properties,  stable  manure  exercises 
a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  character  of  the  soil. 

The  usefulness  of  fallowing  was  realized  anew,  because  it  pro- 
motes decomposition  and  thereby  improves  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil.  The  supreme  importance  of  rotation  for  increasing  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil  was  established  through  the  investiga- 
tions of  Ilellriegel  (1831-1895),  who  succeeded  in  proving  that 
leguminous  plants  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  means 
of  small  tubercles  on  their  roots  due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria. 
This  discovery  lent  scientific  support  to  the  well  known  fact  that 
leguminous  plants  are  valuable  for  enriching  the  soil. 
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The  facts  established  hy  these  investigations  and  inquiries  are 
that  rational  care  and  nourishment  of  the  soil  are  possible;  that 
the  value  of  artificial  fertilizers  must  not  be  over  estimated ;  that 
natural  (stable)  manure  is  the  best,  while  artificial  fertilizer  is 
only  a  valuable  help;  that  varied  crops  with  fixed  rotation,  suf- 
ficient live  stock,  careful  attention  to  the  soil  and  the  best  selec^ 
tion  of  seed  are  the  most  productive  and  economical  methods. 
These  are  the  farming  principles  which  form  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  the  welfare  and  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  German 
peopla 

The  overseas  competition  also  helped  toward  promoting  the 
increase  of  crops.  Large  areas  which  were  thought  infertile  and 
sterile  were  made  productive.  Two  men,  Schultz-Lupitz  and 
Kimpau-Cunrau,  rendered  themselves  famous  by  creating  new 
sources  of  national  wealth.  Quoting  the  words  of  King  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  "  the  work  of  those  men,  thanks  to  whom  three 
or  four  ears  grow  where  formerly  one  ear  stood,  is  greater  than 
all  the  work  of  kings,  generals  and  poets."  Through  Schultz- 
Lupitz  large  crops  have  been  won  from  the  sandy  lowlands  of 
North  Germany,  through  green  manuring  in  connection  with 
potash  and  the  rotation  of  crops.  Rimpau-Cunrau  showed  how 
to  cultivate  grain  successfully  on  the  German  low-lying  peat 
lands.  This  combination  of  practice  and  science  brought  Ger- 
many her  wonderful  success,  so  that  today,  with  her  66,000,000 
inhabitants  and  her  ever  increasing  output  of  grain  from  poor 
lands,  she  is  becoming  more  and  more  independent  of  foreign 
countries.  Today  Germany  imports  only  5  per  cent,  of  her  food- 
stuffs, and  her  agricultural  authorities  are  firmly  convinced  thai 
in  the  near  future  that  country  will  be  entirely  independent  of 
fgreign  supplies.  This  wonderful  production  is  obtained  from 
a  country  which  is  smaller  than  the  State  of  Texas. 

FARM  LABOB 

Farm  laborers  are  paid  from  $1  to  $1.50  by  the  day  for  men 
and  somewhat  less  for  women,  the  hours  being  from  6  in  the 
morning  to  6  in  the  evening  with  two  hours  off  at  noon.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  enough  laborers  in  this  way  without  board,  so  farm 
labor  is  imported. 
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Farm  laborers  receive  $1  a  day  and  are  given  a  house  to  live 
in  and  such  provisions  as  milk,  peas,  beans  and  potatoes  which 
they  prepare  themselves  —  that  is  foreign  laborers. 

SIZE  AND  VALUE  OF  FABMS 

The  average  size  holdings  are  from  10  to  16  acres  and  for  ordi- 
nary cultivation  the  value  ranges  from  $80  to  $500  an  acre,  and 
forest  lands  are  worth  $80  an  acre  on  an  average. 

BENTAL    AND    TAXES 

Ordinary  farm  lands  suitable  for  grain  cultivation  rent  for 
rates  ranging  from  $4  to  $15  per  acre,  and  the  taxes  amount  to 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  acre. 

FOREST    LANDS 

Although  it  takes  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  years  for  conifers 
to  mature,  the  income  from  the  state  forests  valued  at  $80  per 
acre  ranges  from  $3  to  $5  per  annum  as  compared  with  $4  to  $15 
per  annum  for  land  under  cultivation. 

WHEAT    YIELD 

The  greatest  proportion  of  German  farms  are  engaged  in  grain 
raising  and  the  yield  per  acre  for  wheat  sometimes  reaches  64 
bushels  per  acre  and  40  bushels  is  not  unusual. 


FRANCE 

Farming  in  Southern  France 

Additional  Investigation  by  C.  C.  Mitchell 

Entering  France  on  June  1,  by  way  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  a 
week  was  spent  on  the  way  to  Spain,  passing  through  the  follow- 
ing: MoJane,  Aix-les-Bains,  Bourg,  Lyon,  Valence-Loriol,  Avig- 
non-Carpentras,  Isimes,  Montpellier,  Port  Bou  to  Spain.  After 
passing  two  weeks  in  Spain  another  week  was  spent  in  Southern 
France,  entering  by  way  of  the  Pyrenees  at  the  pass  d'Aspe,  and 
continuing  through  Oloron,  Pau,  Lourdes,  Toulouse.  Limoges, 
Chateauroux,  Bourges,  to  Paris. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves and  the  cooperative  society,  as  to  the  results  that  are  being 
accomplished  through  cooperation  and  the  satisfaction  that  is 
being  given  by  the  several  available  systems  for  agricultural 
credit. 

MODANE,    AIX-LES-BAINS,    BOURG 

The  most  striking  thing  in  the  river  valley  from  Modane 
toward  Aix-les-Bains,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  water  power  is 
being  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  electricity  and  calcium- 
carbide.  The  melting  snows  from  the  Alps  keep  the  rivers  flow- 
ing full  far  into  the  summer  and  the  utilization  of  this  water 
power  is  adding  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  many  people  to  find  employment  in  this  part 
of  the  Republic,  who  would  otherwise  have  to  seek  it  in  the 
cities. 

Vineyards  are  cultivated  on  the  steep  mountainsides  and  hills 
and  on  the  higher  land,  and  forage  crops  and  grain  on  the  plains, 
much  of  the  land  being  held  in  very  large  estates  and  not  inten- 
sivelv  cultivated.  From  Bourcfes  to  Lyon  the  countrv  is  mostlv 
open  and  devoted  to  grain,  hay  and  cattle  raising,  and  from  Lyon 
southward  throughout  the  Rhone  Vallev  there  is  much  intensive 
cultivation  in  small  fruits  and  in  orchards,  as  well  as  vineyards, 
and  grain  and  forage  crops. 

The  farmers  throughout  this  whole  section  seem  remarkably 
prosperous  and  most  of  them  live  on  the  farms  which  they  own 
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and  cultivate,  their  houses  being  situated  separately  throughout 
the  liiione  Valley.  There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of  agri- 
cultural workers  who  live  in  the  villages  and  are  employed  on 
the  larger  estates. 

Wages  are  moderate  in  price  and  farm  produce  is  high.  Fer- 
tilizers are  being  used  extensively  and  farm  machinery  is  coming 
rapidly  into  general  use.  Cooperative  purchasing  has  been  in 
successful  operation  through  the  "'  Syndicats  "  for  some  time  but 
cooperative  selling  and  distribution  are  just  being  started.  The 
credit  facilities  for  both  long  and  short  time  loans  are  said  to  be 
most  satisfactorily  supplied  through  the  "  Credit  Agricole." 
Many  large  proprietors  have  borrowed  from  the  "Credit  Foncier  " 
on  mortgage  security,  but  it  w^as  said  that  the  formalities  and 
requirements  were  prohibitive  to  the  small  farmer.  It  was 
stated  that  about  $2,500,000  had  been  loaned  at  2  per  cent,  plus 
amortization,  to  the  small  farmers  of  France,  during  the  last 
year,  by  the  ^'  Credit  Agricole." 

The  best  results  in  agriculture  are  said  to  be  attained  by  the 
small  farmers  holding  from  5  to  60  acres  and  averaging  25  to  30 
acres.  They  have  separate  houses  and  buildings  and  live  on  their 
owTi  farms  and  do  most  of  the  work  themselves  with  the  help  of 
their  own  families.  The  highest  income  comes  from  raising 
strawberries  and  early  vegetables  (primeurs),  which  are  sent  to 
the  markets  in  Paris  and  Berlin  where  they  command  high  prices, 
because  they  arrive  earliest  in  the  season. 

Hay  and  cattle  raising  in  the  east;  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  barley, 
with  hay,  in  the  north;  hay,  grain,  peaches,  plums  and  small 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  central  part;  and  vineyards,  oil-pro- 
ducing crops,  grain  and  pasturage  in  the  south,  comprise  the 
staple  production  of  the  Rhone  Valley. 

Farm  laborers  receive  from  80  cents  to  $1.40  per  day  of  twelve 
to  fourteen  hours,  and  women  50  cents  to  75  cents  at  harvest  time, 
when  they  do  the  lighter  work,  such  as  raking  and  shocking  up 
the  hay.  Hay  sells  at  from  $12  to  $15  per  ton  around  Lyon,  and 
the  President  of  the  ^^  Credit  Agricole"  stated  that  the  greatest  de- 
mand is  for  short  time  loans  extended  to  two  or  three  years  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  and  maturing  cattle,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  the  more  expensive  agricultural  machinery,  the  saving  by 
which  can  not  pa}'  for  it^:clf  in  cnc  voiii*. 
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Bourg  and  Aix-les-Bains,  where  the  fanners  are  mostly  operat- 
ing on  a  large  scale,  or  where  the  land  is  being  operated  by  tenants, 
farmers  do  not  make  much  demand  on  the  "  Credit  Agricole/'  the 
large  proprietors  having  already  borrowed  from  the  '*  Credit  Fon- 
der." What  little  demand  there  is  from  this  section  is  for  the 
long  term  loans  furnished  by  the  "Credit  Agricole"  which  are 
being  called  for  by  farmers'  sons  who  desire  to  become  proprietors 
of  small  farms  or  to  increase  their  production  as  renters  by  the 
purchase  of  cattle  and  machinery. 

VALENCE LORIOL    (dROMe) 

"Brancas,''  a  150  acre  fruit  farm  at  Loriol  (Drome),  situated 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  owned  by  Tezier  Freres  of 
Valence,  is  devoted  partly  to  vineyards,  peach  and  plum 
orchards,  and  also  to  forage  crops  and  cattle  raising.  This  farm 
is  operated  by  M.  Paul  Key,  as  superintendent,  with  fifteen 
workmen,  four  mules,  three  horses  and  modern  spraying  and 
cultivating  machinery.  The  wages  are  60  cents  per  ten-hour  day 
throughout  the  year. 

The  soil  is  alluvial,  underlaid  by  gravel,  and  nearly  level ;  the 
superintendent's  house  and  farm  buildings  are  large  and  well 
arranged,  all  being  built  of  masonry.  The  cattle  are  kept  in  the 
stable  most  of  the  time  and  fed  throughout  the  summer  on  green 
forage.  The  land  is  valued  at  $250  per  acre.  Hay  sells  for  $15 
per  ton  and  three-year  old  steers,  weighing  1,100  pounds  at  8 
cents,  live  weight  (660  pounds  dressed  at  14  cents).  Calves  are 
sold,  if  possible,  at  the  age  of  one  week  at  $8,  and  if  kept  one 
year  they  weigh  400  pounds  alive.  Farm  horses  are  valued  at 
$170  each,  and  alfalfa  at  $12.50  per  ton  in  the  field,  the  first  cut 
yielding  2^/4  tons  per  acre. 

The  peach  and  plum  trees  were  very  carefully  trimmed,  the 
tops  being  cut  out  to  admit  the  sunlight  so  as  to  mature  the  fruit 
uniformly,  and  the  bearing  age  is  said  to  extend  from  three  to 
twenty-five  years;  however,  there  are  some  seasons  when  very 
little  fruit  is  yielded,  either  through  late  frosts  or  an  attack  of 
some  disease.  The  grape  vines  are  cultivated  in  rows  between 
the  fruit  trees  and  both  the  vines  and  the  trees  are  very  carefully 
sprayed  and  cultivated. 
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The  superintendent  stated  that  the  elementary  schools  give  some 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  that  those  pupils  who  show  a  special 
interest  or  aptitude  are  given  further  instruction  in  the  regular 
schools  of  agriculture. 

There  is  not  much  borrowing  in  this  section  but  the  service 
being  rendered  by  the  '^  Credit  Agricole "  is  the  first  that  the 
farmers  have  felt  was  adequate  to  meet  their  requirements.  He 
said  the  sons  of  the  small  farmers  were  available  at  harvest  time 
as  day  laborers  for  the  larger  land  holders,  and  that  there  was 
little  trouble  through  lack  of  sufficient  farm  hands. 

AVIGNON CABPENTRAS 

The  mayor  of  Avignon,  former  President  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  and  owner  and  operator  of  a  large  farm  near  the  city, 
spoke  very  highly  of  the  service  being  rendered  by  the  "  Credit 
Agricole,"  and  the  officers  of  the  local  "  Syndicat"  M.  Maurice 
Verger,  Ing.  Agricole,  Directeur  des  Pepiniers  d'Emile  Fenouil, 
Carpentras  (Vocluse),  quite  agreed  with  him. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  sections  for  the  production 
of  ^^primeurs"  which  are  brought  in  daily  to  the  town  of  Car^ 
pentras  and  sold  at  auction,  very  early  in  the  morning  each  day 
during  the  productive  season.  This  produce  is  purchased  by 
intermediaries  (expediteurs),  who  make  up  car  loads  and  ship  it 
to  the  northern  markets.  The  producers  who  have  been  buying 
all  their  requirements  through  the  "  Syndicats "  have  until 
recently  been  receiving  such  satisfactory  prices  that  they  have 
not  strongly  felt  the  need  of  cooperative  selling.  Just  at  this 
time  they  are  awakening  to  the  very  large  profits  that  are  being 
made  by  the  "  expediteurs  "  and  are  considering  the  formation 
of  a  cooperative  selling  society. 

During  the  month  of  June,  1913,  twenty-five  carloads  of 
strawberries  were  being  shipped  per  day  from  Carpentras,  and 
other  early  produce  in  proportion.  This  district  has  been  trans- 
formed by  irrigation  and  scientific  agricultural  methods  from  an 
almost  desert  gravel  area  to  one  of  the  most  productive  agri- 
cultural sections  of  France.  Every  Wednesday  morning  they 
have  a  great  general  market  sale  of  cattle  and  all  kinds  of  produce, 
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beginning  at  1  a.  m.,  but  the  fruits  are  brought  in  every  morning 
at  that  hour,  and  all  shipped  away  on  the  train  before  daylight. 

American  grape  vines  are  being  almost  universally  introduced 
for  the  root-stock  throughout  the  vineyards,  because  they  are  able 
to  resist  the  phyloxera,  and  the  native  vines  are  grafted  on  them. 

The  boys'  secondary  public  school  at  Avignon  makes  no  attempt 
to  teach  agricultural  subjects,  leaving  that  for  the  special  agri- 
cultural schools. 

NIMES-MONTPELLIER 

Grape  growing  is  the  principal  industry  in  this  section,  although 
between  the  vineyards  there  are  many  farms  devoted  to  cattle 
raising  with  forage  crops  and  grain.  Agricultural  machinery  is 
sold  at  Nimes  through  two  separate  private  dealers  at  very  reason- 
able prices,  American  mowing  machines  selling  at  $50  each. 

The  '^  Credit  Foncier ''  was  well  spoken  of  for  long-time  loans, 
although  it  was  said  that  the  small  farmers  were  getting  very 
much  better  service  from  the  "Credit  Agricole"  on  both  long  and 
short-time  loans,  and  that  the  "  Caisse  Regionale ''  at  Montpellier, 
has  already  laid  aside  as  reserve  one-sixth  of  the  amount  advanced 
by  the  Government  or  $150,000. 

THE  RETURN  FROM  SPAIN 

Passing  over  the  Pyrenees,  the  tops  of  which  were  still  covered 
with  snow,  the  abrupt  change  from  the  dry,  arid  slopes  of  the 
Spanish  side,  to  the  profuse  verdure  of  the  forests  and  the  grassy 
hillsides  which  extend  up  to  the  snow  limit  on  the  French  side,  is 
striking  indeed.  This  condition  is  apparently  due  in  part  to  the 
conservation  of  the  forests  on  the  French  side  of  the  mountains. 

Great  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  seen  on  every  side,  with 
hay  fields  and  grain  extending  to  the  hilltops,  and  horizontal 
hedge-rows  on  the  steep  slopes  to  prevent  erosion  —  in  fact  very 
little  effect  of  erosion  was  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The  public  roads 
ar^  magnificent  and  a  railroad  is  almost  completed  joining  Upper 
Aragon  with  the  ^Department  of  Basse  Pyrenees. 

M;  Pierre  Arrouge',  Marchand  de  Bois,  Arudy  (Basse  Pyr- 
enees), who  owns,  a  farm  and  also  travels  all  over  the  Pyrenees 
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district  buying  timber  which  he  has  cut  and  sold  to  lumber  dealers, 
gave  the  following  information: 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  farm  produce  in  this  section  is 
consumed  locally,  or  at  such  nearby  cities  as  Oloron,  Pau, 
Lourdes,  Tarbes,  etc.  Land  values  are  moderate,  pastures 
and  woodland  in  the  mountain  valleys  being  valued  at  $100 
per  acre,  and  cultivated  land  at  $200  per  acre.  About  Oloron 
the  values  of  farm  produce  are  as  follows:  hay,  $11  a  ton 
in  the  field;  wheat,  $1.50  per  bushel;  cavalry  horses  which 
are  sold  to  the  Government  at  $300  each;  mules  sold  for 
export  into  Spain,  $120  each ;  work  horses,  $150  each;  calves 
six  months  old,  weighing  250  to  300  pounds,  11  cents  a 
pound,.^live,,weight,  averaging  $30  each.  Beef  cattle,  weighing 
1500  pounds  alive,  at  9  cents  a  pound,  are  worth  $125  each; 
sheep  weigh  170  pounds  live  weight,  at  9Vi>  cents  per  pound, 
and  dress  to  90  pounds  at  14  cents,-  and  the  skin  brings  $3.40 
more,  so  they  are  worth  $16  each. 

"  I  consider  that  the  price  of  land  has  been  somewhat  in- 
creased by  the  foreigners  who  come  into  the  Pyrenees  dis- 
trict and  buy  up  places  and  build  villas  where  they  spend 
the  winters,  and  that  the  lands  throughout  the  whole  region 
are  selling  at  higher  prices  than  they  did  formerly,  because 
of  the  very  favorable  long-time  loans  granted  by  the  ^^  Credit 
Agricole,"  which  enable  young  men  to  become  proprietors  of 
small  farms.  The  larger  holdings  are  being  divided  up 
and  sold  in  this  way  and  the  average  size  of  the  farms 
throughout  this  section  is  about  30  acres." 

LOCRDES 

M.  Francois  Dubosc,  Adjuant  an  Marie,  Camperzan  (near 
Launemez-an  Station),  who  is  the  vice  president  of  the  "  Caisse 
Tx)cale  du  Credit  Agricole,"  said  there  are  180  Caisse  Locale 
in  his  Department  of  Haute  Pyrenees.  He  was  enthusiastic  about\ 
the  system,  saying  that  borrowers  might  renew  their  short  time 
loans  every  three  months  according  to  their  local  provisions. 
They  have  to  return  one-eighth  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  or  of 
the  amount  outstanding,  together  with  interest  at  the  end  of 
each   three-month  period,   in  order  to  have  the  loan   renewed. 
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This  process  may  be  continued  for  two  years  with  the  interest 
ranging  from  4  to  5  per  cent.  He  reported  much  demand  for 
long-time  loans  at  2  per  cent,  plus  amortization,  which  run  from 
10  to  15  years.  He  said  these  are  being  taken  advantage  of  by 
young  men  returning  from  their  service  as  soldiers  and  by  farm 
laborers  who  buy  small  farms  and  operate  them.  Horses,  mules, 
cattle,  grain  and  hay  are  the  principal  products  of  this  section, 
and  the  prices  paid  by  the  Government  for  cavalry  horses  and 
by  the  Spanish  for  mules  makes  the  raising  of  these  animals  very 
profitable. 

TOULOUSE 

This  is  an  important  agricultural  center,  having  150,000  in- 
habitants, and  a  number  of  agricultural  societies,  and  is  the 
gathering  place  for  fairs,  stock  shows,  racing  events,  etc. 

The  ^^Caisse  Regionale"  receives  deposits  on  which  it  pays 
2Y2  per  cent.,  and  has  supervision  over  a  very  large  and  thriving 
lot  of  "  Caisse  Locales,"  som^  of  which  lare  on  the  limited  lia- 
bility and  others  on  the  unlimited  liability  principle.  They  all 
grant  short-time  loans  at  4  to  5  per  cent.,  usually  with  one  or 
two  guarantors,  and  long-time  loans  at  2  per  cent,  plus  amortiza- 
tion, mostly  maturing  in  fifteen  years,  the  annuity  amounting  to 
7.78V4  per  cent.  Both  classes  of  loans  are  in  demand  and  only 
about  one-half  of  them  can  be  granted  for  the  following  reasons: 
Unsatisfactory  personal  character  of  the  borrower;  questionable 
purpose  of  the  use  of  the  loan;  lack  of  satisfactory  bondsmen; 
questionable  title  to  the  land,  etc. 

The  cooperative  selling  societies,  such  as  the  Violet  Growers 
Association,  the  Cooperative  Sales  Stable  for  Horses,  etc.,  borrow 
on  long-term  and  are  getting  along  well.  The  violet  raisers  ship 
in  carload  lots  during  their  season  and  have  become  very  success* 
ful  through  their  cooperative  association. 

The  officers  of  the  "  Caisse  Regionale "  and  the  "  Syndicat " 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  service  rendered  by  the  "Credit 
Agricole." 

credit  foxcieb 

The  system  of  "  sequestration  "  adapted  by  the  "  Credit  Foncier  " 
whenever  the  interest  is  not  paid  up  promptly,  was  described 


Fig.   168. —  HoBSE  Makket,  Eastebh  Fxarck. 


Fjo.  183. —  Selwwo  Pototbt  at  Boubo,  Fbabot, 
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by  a  former  superintendent  for  this  institution.  M.  Simon 
Eouanet,  Ancienne  Regisseur  du  Credit  Foncier,  at  present  man- 
ager of  a  900  acre  estate  of  Chateau  du  Petit  Mandriac,  Nar- 
bonne  (ande),  on  which  1,200,000  litres  of  wine  will  be  produced 
this  season  (1913),  besides  large  quantities  of  grain  —  42  rue  des 
Filatiers,  Toulouse,  said  that  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  loans 
made  by  the  ''  Credit  Foncier  "  in  the  Department  of  Tame  et 
Oarone  had  to  be  "  sequestered." 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  bank  to  take  over  the  management  of 
such  properties  and  to  place  a  superintendent  in  charge  until  such 
time  as  a  sale  could  be  made  to  advantage,  using  the  proceeds 
from  operations  to  pay  the  interest  and  expenses.  As  the  mort- 
gage was  usually  on  large  land  holdings  without  restriction  as  to 
the  use  of  the  loans,  some  spendthrift  proprietors  had  neglected 
their  land  and  failed  to  pay  the  interest,  while  other  proprietors 
like  vineyardists  had  been  imable  to  keep  up  the  pajTnents  because 
of  the  destruction  of  their  vines  by  plant  pests. 

The  initial  cost  and  formality  of  making  loans  from  the  "  Credit 
Foncier  "  has  prevented  small  land  holders  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  service  which  it  has  to  offer.  It  costs  $250  for  the  fees 
and  other  expenses  necessary  to  take  out  a  loan  amounting  to 
$5,000;  whereas,  for  the  "Credit  Agricole"  $5,000  collective 
loan,  it  costs  $140.40. 

In  attempting  to  sell  a  property  under  foreclosure,  especially 
in  case  of  a  vineyard  which  has  suffered  deterioration,  if  an  im- 
mediate sale  were  attempted  the  price  might  not  equal  the  amount 
outstanding  on  the  loan,  so  the  policy  is  to  start  to  operate  the 
farm  under  a  superintendent  and  to  lay  it  off  in  small  parcels, 
which  are  advertised  for  sale.  In  this  way  those  desiring  to  ac- 
quire small  farms  may  come  and  look  over  the  property  and  choose 
the  amount  of  land  they  desire  and  such  parcels  may  be  sold  to 
much  greater  advantage. 

One  of  the  properties  coming  under  the  direction  of  Superin- 
tendent Rouanet,  was  "  La  Domaine  de  Bellaire,"  Commune  de 
Masgrinie  (Tame  et  Garone).  This  farm  consisting  of  575 
acres  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $300  an  acre  and  a  mortgage 
equal  to  $125  per  acre  and  amounting  to  $72,000  was  taken  by 
the  "  Credit  Foncier.'' 
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When  the  owner  of  the  land  failed  to  keep  up  his  interest  pay- 
ments^ M.  Kouanet  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  the 
farm  and  he  employed  20  men  at  70  cents  a  day,  15  women  at 
40  cents  a  day,  and  10  horses  and  5  ox  teams,  with  a  full  equip- 
ment of  machinery.  Cattle,  horses,  and  mules  were  raised  and  all 
necessary  crops  grown  to  feed  them. 

The  annual  income  amounted  to  $12,000,  the  operating  ex- 
penses $5,500,  including  the  labor,  and  the  interest  at  5  per  cent, 
came  to  $3,600.  An  additional  expense  for  superintendence  and 
incidentals  of  $900,  brought  the  total  up  to  $10,000  per  year. 
The  taxes  were  estimated  at  about  $1,000,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
$1,000.  This  was  the  average  for  about  three  years  of  operation, 
during  which  favorable  seasons  were  enjoyed,  but  if  any  unfore- 
seen mishap  had  occurred,  or  a  disease  developed  among  the 
animals,  a  loss  might  have  resulted,  instead  of  a  gain  from  the 
operation. 

The  575  acres  was  divided  into  33  separate  parcels,  averaging 
17^  acres  each,  but  actually  ranging  all  the  way  from  1  to  25 
acres  each.  These  parcels  were  sold  to  farmers*  sons  and  agri- 
cultural laborers,  etc.,  at  an  average  of  $150  an  acre,  bringing 
the  total  amount  realized  from  the  sale  up  to  $86,000.  Since  the 
mortgage  amounted  to  $72,000,  there  was  $14,000  more  than 
enough  to  cover  it 

Although  the  "Credit  Foncier"  lost  nothing  in  this  case,  it 
might  have  lost  something  if  it  had  attempted  immediate  fore- 
closura  It  is  evident  that  the  greatest  care  is  required  in  estimat- 
ing the  safe  limit  of  mortgage  loans  on  highly  developed,  inten- 
sively cultivated  farm  land,  such  as  vineyards,  orchards,  etc. 
Land  not  yet  planted  may  be  worth  $140  to  $200  an  acre,  and 
when  covered  with  vineyards  or  orchards  the  same  land  is  fre- 
quently  worth  as  much  as  $1,600. 

Before  insurance  against  destruction  of  vineyards  and  orchards 
was  taken  out,  the  "  Credit  Foncier "  took  a  considerable  chance 
whene\'er  it  loaned  more  than  $200  per  acre  on  high  priced  vine- 
yard land,  and  at  the  same  time  the  proprietors  were  hampered 
by  the  small  amounts  they  could  borrow  on  such  highly  developed 
land.     Many  of  the  earlv  loans  made  bv  the  "  Credit  Foncier  " 
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were  on  too  high  a  valuation  and  wherever  foreclosures  have 
become  necessary  it  has  been  difficult  for  the  bank  to  escape  with- 
out loss. 

The  vineyardists  are  taking  the  keenest  interest  in  the  mutual 
insurance  associations  recently  adopted  throughout  France,  for 
when  their  properties  are  insured  they  can  borrow  a  larger 
amount.  (See  report  of  group  IV  of  the  American  Commission 
to  Chaumont.)  It  is  evident  that  mortgage  loans  and  insurance 
are  very  closely  related  and  should  be  considered  together. 

The  2  per  cent,  loans  for  15  years,  up  to  $1,600,  granted  by 
the  ^'  Credit  Agricole,"  enabling  laborers  to  purchase  small  parcels 
of  land,  afford  the  "  Credit  Foncier  "  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of 
the  farms  now  on  its  hands  at  good  prices,  when  divided  up. 

COOPERATIVE   USE   OF   AGRICULTURAL   MACHINERY 

M.  Pierre  Berdoues,  15  rue  Lafayette,  Toulouse,  Secretary 
General  du  "  Comite'  Republicaine  du  Commerce  et  de  Tlndus- 
trie,"  bought  a  threshing  set  for  a  Commune  of  12,000  inhabitants 
near  Toulouse.  There  were  200  farmers  in  the  Commune,  each 
owning  and  operating  a  farm  of  20  to  25  acres,  and  M.  Berdoues, 
who  was  mayor  at  the  time  tried  to  get  them  to  combine  and  buy 
this  machinery  but  they  were  afraid  to  undertake  it,  so  he  put 
Up  the  money  himself  and  started  renting  it  to  them. 

Each  farmer  paid  $2  a  day  for  ten  hours,  and  $2  more  for  the 
engine  man,  for  the  use  of  the  threshing  set.  A  quarter  of  a  ton 
of  coal  and  the  necessary  oil  cost  $2  a  day  of  ten  hours,  and  two 
farm  laborers  at  $1  a  day  each  cost  $2  more.  So  the  total 
amounted  to  $8  a  day,  including  the  moving,  setting  up,  and 
taking  down  of  the  machinery,  or  80  cents  per  hour. 

The  machine  may  thresh  100  bushels  of  grain  per  hour  and 
require  a  half  day  for  moving  and  setting  up,  so  whenever  it  has 
to  thresh  500  bushels  of  grain  on  a  farm,  the  cost  will  be  1.6 
cents  per  bushel.  Large  quantities  will  cost  less  and  smaller 
quantities  more. 

The  farmers  were  so  well  pleased  with  this  arrangement  that 
they  requested  the  mayor  to  buy  other  machinery  and  he  did  so 
and  rented   it  to  them.     A  mowing  machine  costing  $50  was 
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tented  at  40  cents  per  day,  the  farmer  furnishing  the  team  and 
the  driver.  The  cost  of  the  first  threshing  set  was  $1,000  and  it 
has  paid  for  itself  from  the  rentals  in  three  years  and  the  mayor 
has  turned  it  over  to  the  Commune.  The  Commune  now  owns 
one  threshing  set,  two  mowing  machines,  a  wheel  rake,  and  is 
beginning  to  appreciate  co(3perative  operation. 

M.  Berdoues  states  that  farm  lands  near  Toulouse  are  worth 
from  $80  to  $120  an  acre,  clover  seed  raised  on  the  farm 
$11  per  hundred  pound,  red  wine  "  du  Midi,"  and  from  the 
Pyrenees  4  cents  to  6  cents  per  liter  at  the  vineyard,  and  in  bulk. 
The  vineyard  land  is  worth  from  $800  to  $1,600  per  acre. 
Wheat  yields  36  bushels  per  acre,  and  vineyards  produce  4,800 
liters  of  wine,  which  when  sold  at  5  cents,  give  a  production  of 
$240  an  acre  yearly,  with  a  corresponding  operating  expense  of 
$70.  The  interest  charge  at  5  per  cent,  on  land  worth  $1,200 
per  acre,  is  $60  per  year,  and  incidentals  may  amount  to  $10 
more.  The  taxes  may  amount  to  8  1/3  per  cent^  on  the  valuation, 
adding  another  $10  an  acre  to  the  expense.  This  brings  the  total 
annual  expense  up  to  $150  per  acre  so  that  in  a  good  year  there 
may  be  a  clear  profit  of  $90  per  acre.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  a  bad  year  there  may  be  just  as  great  a  loss. 

Corn  sells  at  $1.20  per  bushel  and  all  other  grain  in  propor- 
tion. Xevertheless  the  vineyards  are  the  most  profitable,  pro- 
vided they  have  no  bad  luck,  and  horse  and  cattle  raising  comes 
next. 

COOPERATIVE  BAKERY TOULOUSE 

An  organization  of  bakers  decided  to  form  a  coiSperative  bakery 
because  their  employers  were  compelling  them  to  work  on  Sunday 
when  they  only  wanted  to  work  six  days  in  the  week.  They  secured 
the  promise  of  a  certain  amount  of  direct  custom  from  among  their 
own  number  and  the  friends  of  their  members,  and  formed  a 
coiiperative  association  for  the  making  of  bread.  They  rent  a 
building  and  use  four  barrels  of  flour  every  day  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  eight  barrels  on  Saturday  and  do  no  work  at  all  on 
Sunday.  They  sell  the  bread  at  the  regular  market  price  and 
divide  the  profits  among  their  members  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
They  have  never  made  very  high  profit,  but  are  satisfied  because 
they  are  more  independent. 
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cooperative  sale  stabljj  for  horses 
The  farmers  near  Toulouse  who  raise  cavalry  horses,  hunters 
and  jumpers  believed  that  it  would  be  less  expensive  to  them  to 
have  these  horses  trained  by  a  high-priced  trainer  and  sold 
through  a  cooperative  stable  in  the  city.  They  organized  a  co- 
operative society  for  this  purpose  and  have  been  only  moderately 
successful.  They  find  that  this  kind  of  business  does  not  adapt 
itself  to  cooperative  management,  for  the  reason  that  each  farmer 
sends  the  most  inferior  stock  to  the  stable,  not  trusting  his  finest 
animals  to  the  care  of  the  trainer.  Purchasers  sort  out  the  best 
horses  in  the  stable,  so  there  are  always  left  an  inferior  grade  and 
this  process  continues  until  those  desiring  to  buy  at  high  pricear  • 
never  go  near  the  stable. 


..•.-? 
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BOURGES CHER  ' 

The  secretary  of  the  "  Syndicat  "  at  Bourges  stated  that  a  great 
deal  of  cooperative  purchasing  of  fertilizers,  seeds,  and  machinery, 
was  done  through  his  association,  and  that  they  now  expect  to  form 
a  cooperative  selling  society.  They  think  very  well  of  the  "Credit 
Agricole,"  although  there  are  so  many  large  estates  surrounding 
Bourges,  and  operations  are  carried  on  so  extensively  that  the 
"  Credit  Foncier  "  has  done  most  of  the  loaning  on  mortgage.  It 
is  hoped  that  some  of  these  large  estates  will  be  divided,  and  that 
the  small  property  holders  will  then  make  more  use  of  the  short 
time  loans  and  medium  time  loans  offered  by  the  "  Credit 
Agricole." 

consumers'   cooperative  SOCIETY 

"  La  Ruche  Berrinjers,"  a  cooperative  association  of  laborers  at 
Bourges,  started  thirty-two  years  ago  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life, 
such  as  food-stuffs,  coal,  etc.  Ten  years  ago  they  had  800  members 
and  now  they  have  1,200.  They  have  a  store  through  which  they 
aim  to  sell  better  goods  at  the  same  price  or  equally  good  articles 
at  a  slightly  less  price  than  the  independent  dealer.  They  change 
their  manager  at  intervals  of  from  six  to  eighteen  months,  put 
aside  1  per  cent,  for  amortization  and  distribute  4  per  cent,  in 
proportion  to  purchases  by  the  members.  The  members  pay  an 
initiation  fee  of  $1.25  and  60  cents  per  month  dues.  They  re- 
quire  employees   to   become  members   and   they   buy   from   the 
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cooperative  wholesale  society  (*'  Magazain  de  Gros  des  Coopera- 
tives de  Franc,"  208  rue  Saint  Maur,  Paris).  Although  not  much 
profit  remains  to  be  divided,  their  existence  serves  to  keep  inde- 
pendent dealers  from  raising  prices  and  reducing  the  quality  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  They  have  held  together  for  thirty-two 
years  and  hope  in  the  future  to  deal  directly  with  cooperative 
societies  which  are  now  being  formed  among  the  producers  in  the 
locality. 

OBSEBVATIONS 

The  large  estate  from  Paris  to  Limoges  in  the  Upper  Rhone 
Valley,  and  the  southeast  of  France  have  for  a  long  time  had 
satisfactory  financial  service  in  mortgage  loans  from  the  "  Credit 
Foncier.^'  As  a  result  they  have  introduced  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, chemical  fertilizers,  and  through  the  advice  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  France,  they  have  developed  modem 
methods  of  cultivation. 

Extensive  farming  is  the  rule  and  the  work  is  being  done 
mostly  by  tenants  under  the  direction  of  superintendents  hired  by 
the  proprietors.  Not  much  cooperation  exists  as  yet  in  these  lo- 
calities, but  the  necessity  is  now  being  felt  for  cooperative  market- 
ing associations. 

The  tendency  throughout  the  south  of  France  is  toward  the 
division  of  large  estates  so  that  there  may  be  in  every  locality  a 
majority  of  farms  owned  and  operated  by  those  who  live  on  them 
and  averaging  about  30  acres,  this  being  the  size  which  requires 
the  entire  attention  of  a  farmer  and  his  family.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  some  smaller  farms  so  that  the  extra  members  of  the  family 
may  be  available  as  day  laborers  to  fill  the  demand  of  the  larger 
land  holders  in  the  same  locality.  These  larger  land  holdings 
are  also  desirable  because  there  always  will  be  a  number  of  very 
small  farms  insufficient  in  area  to  support  the  whole  family,  the 
extra  members  of  which  require  employment  by  the  day. 

It  was  universally  agreed  that  the  long  term  2  per  cent,  loans 
granted  by  the  "  Credit  Agricole "  have  done  much  to  stimulate 
the  farm  laborers  and  farmers'  sons  to  acquire  ownership  of 
land.  It  also  enables  that  member  of  a  family  who  desires  to 
remain  upon  the  farm  of  his  father  to  buy  out  the  interests  of  the 
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other  heirs,  at  the  same  time  helping  them  to  acquire  new  holdings 
if  they  cared  to  do  so. 

The  short  term  credit  is  greatly  appreciated  and  is  coming 
constantly  more  into  use,  and  the  opinion  was  frequently  ex- 
pressed that  through  the  activity  of  the  "  Syndicats  "  and  through 
private  initiative  that  the  "  Credit  Agricole ''  would  have  been 
adopted  even  if  the  Government  had  not  helped  to  establish  it. 
However,  the  interest  rates  on  the  ten  to  fifteen  year  loans  would 
have  undoubtedly  been  at  least  twice  as  great,  had  the  Govern- 
ment not  made  the  arrangement  with  the  Bank  of  France. 

It  is  said  that  the  Government  is  not  actuated  by  any  altruistic 
motive,  but  seeing  how  strong  the  tendency  had  become  among 
the  democratic  people  of  France  to  organize  themselves,  and  at 
the  same  time  hoping  to  foster  its  strongest  source  of  recruits  for 
the  armv  in  the  rural  districts,  it  determined  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  matter  of  cooperative  credit.  This  policy  has  worked  out 
well  for  the  Government  and  also  for  the  people,  the  former  gain- 
ing its  objects  without  cost  or  risk,  and  the  latter  getting  better 
rates  of  interest  and  a  quicker  introduction  of  the  system  than 
they  c©uld  have  possibly  attained  without  Government  assistance. 

The  rate  at  which  reserves  are  being  put  aside  for  the  repayment 
of  the  amounts  advanced  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  funds  furnished  by  the  Bank  of  France,  would  indicate 
that  all  the  money  advanced  will  be  paid  back  and  the  "  Credit 
Agricole"  be  entirely  independent  before  many  years. 

Such  authorities  as  Mr.  Wolff  and  Mr.  Cahill  acknowledge  that 
if  these  reserves  are  put  aside  and  if  the  advances  from  the  Gov- 
ernment can  be  repaid  that  they  have  to  withdraw  their  objection 
to  the  French  system  of  agricultural  credit.  Mr.  Cahill  expects 
to  make  a  special  study  of  the  French  system  as  it  is  now  opera- 
ting and  may  write  a  report,  similar  to  the  one  which  he  has 
already  written  on  Germany,  in  the  near  future. 

Mutual  insurance,  old  age  pensions,  cooperative  buying  and 
selling  associations  and  societies  for  rural  betterment,  are  all 
so  closely  related  that  no  one  item  like  rural  credit,  the  use  of 
modern  agricultural  machinery,  commercial  fertilizers,  and  scien- 
tific cultivation,  cooperative  buying,  cooperative  selling  associa- 
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tions,  etc.,  may  be  singled  out  as  the  one  thing  mainly  responsible 
for  the  prosperity  and  progress  everywhere  to  be  noticed.  Each 
of  these  elements  has  contributed  its  share,  and  any  particular 
community  finds  it  most  necessary  to  start  first  with  the  reform 
of  that  element  in  which  it  is  most  backward. 

Where  interest  rates  are  very  high  cooperative  credit  is  the 
subject  to  reform  at  once,  or  to  provide.  Where  marketing  arrange- 
ments are  so  defective  that  it  is  impossible  to  sell  produce  for 
the  amount  that  it  costs  to  market  it,  these  marketing  conditions 
should  be  remedied  at  least  as  soon  as  any  of  the  other  defects. 

Cooperative  credit  and  methods  of  production  appear  to  be 
pretty  well  advanced  in  France.  But  cooperative  marketing  is 
only  just  beginning  to  receive  serious  attention  and  what  little 
has  been  done  shows  that  this  method  is  certain  to  bring  about 
improvement. 

Farming  Conditions  in  Northeastern  France 

dairy  farm  at  chaumont-sur-marne 
This  farm  consists  of  205  hectares  (506.6  acres),  situated  at 
San  Martin  sur  le  Pre-Marne,  of  which  50  hectares  (123.6  acres) 
without  buildings,  are  owned  by  M.  RigoUet  le  Ronvallet.  Ad- 
jacent to  this  property  there  is  a  15Cf  hectare  (371  acre)  farm 
with  a  full  set  of  masonry  buildings  constructed  about  a  court- 
yard, and  which  is  rented  and  operated  by  M.  le  Ronvallet  and 
his  family.  There  is  an  additional  pasture  of  5  hectares  (12 
acres)  situated  nearby,  which  he  also  rents. 

The  principal  industry  is  the  production  of  milk,  and  the  forage 
and  grain  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  dairy  are  raised  on 
the  farm.  The  farm  equipment  consists  of  1  two  horse  power 
threshing  machine,  2  mowing  machines,  1  reaper  and  binder,  4 
hay  wagons,  6  work  horses,  and  6  young  horses  raised  for  sale, 
18  milking  cows,  averaging  12  litres  daily  throughout  the  year, 
22  additional  cows,  which  were  not  giving  milk  at  the  time,  350 
sheep,  of  which  200  were  ewes  carried  throughout  the  year,  and 
hogs,  poultry,  etc. 

!M.  le  Ronvallet  and  his  wife  have  three  girls  and  two  boys,  all 
of  whom  are  too  young  to  do  much  wOrk  yet,  and  they  employ  one 
maid  in  the  house  at  300  francs  ($60)  a  vear  and  board,  5  farm 


Fid.   164. —  Chatbau  m  Ckhtkal  Fkaitce. 


Fia.  105. —  Habvesting  wtth  "Birdebs"  on  Laikie  Estate  m  Francs. 
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hands  and  1  dairy  hand,  having  sleeping  quarters  in  the  barn, 
at  500  francs  ($100)  a  year  and  board,  and  1  shepherd  at  1,100 
francs  ($220)  a  year  without  board. 

LAND  value  and  RENT 

M.  le  Ronvallet's  land  was  valued  at  $60  per  acre  without 
buildings,  and  that  which  he  rents  at  $100  per  acre — buildings 
included. 

A  rental  of  36  francs  per  hectare  ($2.90  per  acre)  is  paid  for 
the  150  hectares,  amounting  to  $485  annually.  The  proprietor 
pays  $185  a  year  taxes  (40  cents  and  55  cents  per  acre),  leaving 
him  $300  net  rental  for  the  150  hectares  (375  acres).  According 
to  the  estimated  value  of  $100  per  acre,  the  owner  is  only  getting 
a  $300  income  on  the  $37,500  investment,  or  .8  of  1  per  cent, 
and  the  renter  has  the  advantage. 

FARM  BUILDINGS 

The  buildings  are  situated  on  the  main  road,  only  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  Chaumont,  a  town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  and  about 
two  miles  distant  from  the  railroad  station,  from  which  the  milk 
is  shipped.  They  consist  of  one  and  a  half  story  stone  dwelling, 
a  very  large  hay  barn  two  stories  high,  a  one  story  sheep  barn, 
cow  stable  and  implement  shed,  built  around  three  sides  of  a 
hollow  square,  the  fourth  side  of  which  is  separated  from  the 
public  highway  by  a  high  stone  wall. 

The  stable  manure  is  piled  in  the  center  of  this  court  yard,  and 
the  barn  machinery  and  wagons  are  left  in  the  open,  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  and  everything  is  kept  in  very  neat  and  orderly 
manner,  though  the  arrangement  is  not  what  would  be  considered 
very  sanitary  in  America. 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

A  160  litres  of  milk  are  sold  daily,  being  sent  in  20-litre  tin 
cans  to  the  railroad  station,  the  price  received  being  four  cents 
per  litre.  The  cows  are  fed  on  hay,  barley,  beets  and  green 
forage,  according  to  the  season.  Only  the  dry  cows  are  allowed 
out  in  the  pasture  with  the  young  stock. 
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areas  cultivated 

The  total  area  of  the  farm  as  operated  amounts  to  612  acroB, 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  following  proportion : 

Seventy-five  acres  are  devoted  to  wheat  raising. 

Sixty-five  acres  are  devoted  to  rye. 

Sixty  acres  are  devoted  to  barley. 

One  hundred  acres  are  devoted  to  oats. 

Sixty-five  acres  are  devoted  to  leguminous  forage  crops  (alfalfa, 
etc.). 

Thirty-five  acres  are  devoted  to  permanent  hay  fields. 

Twenty-seven  acres  are  devoted  to  open  pastures. 

Fifteen  acres  are  devoted  to  wooded  pastures. 

Sixty  acres  are  left  fallow. 

Seven  and  one-half  acres  are  devoted  to  beets,  for  cattle  feeding. 

Two  and  one-half  acres  are  devoted  to  potatoes  and  garden  for 
family  use. 

CROP   ROTATION 

The  leguminous  crops  are  left  on  the  ground  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  the  last  growth  is  plowed  under.  The  following 
rotation  is  adopted:  Wheat  or  barley,  beets  or  potatoes,  oats  or 
rye;  potatoes,  alfalfa,  wheat;  alfalfa,  barley,  alfalfa. 

'    '      '   ■ 

^  CROP  YIELDS 

Hay  Sy^  tons  per  acre;  wheat  31  bushels  per  acre;  rye  36 
bushels  per  acre ;  oats  50  bushels  per  acre ;  barley  30  bushels  per 
acre;  beets  15  tons  per  acre. 

FERTILIZATION 

Stable  manure  is  applied  before  planting  beets,  which  are  fol- 
lowed with  wheat  and  chemical  fertilizer  in  the  proportion  of 
88  pounds  of  nitrate,  350  poimds  of  superphosphate,  and  350 
pounds  of  potash.  The  amount  applied  ranges  from  6.6  tons  to 
13.2  tons  per  acre. 

HORSES  AND  SHEEP 

The  horses  weigh  550  to  600  kilos  each,  and  are  worth  from 
$200  to  $250  apiece,  and  they  form  a  profitable  side  issue  in  the 
farm  operations,  for  all  the  feed  necessary  for  raising  them  is 
produced  on  the  place.    Great  care  is  taken  in  breeding  the  sheep, 
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and  in  1912,  70  of  the  lambs  were  born  in  one  night.  The  lambs 
are  raised  early  in  the  season  and  sent  to  the  market  early,  thus 
demanding  high  prices. 

RELATIVE  WAGES  IN  PARIS 

The  wages  paid  to  farm  laborers  in  the  country  being  so  low,  it 
is  interesting  to  compare  the  wages  paid  in  the  cities.  Laborers 
on  temporary  construction  work  in  Paris  are  paid  from  $1.60 
to  $2  a  day,  and  those  employed  in  factories  receive  from  $1  to 
$1.50.  Temporary  laborers  employed  in  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings of  Paris  at  harvest  time  receive  from  $1.20  to  $1.80 
a  day,  and  those  in  the  interior  of  France  from  80  cents  to  $1.40, 
all  without  board.  The  price  paid  the  shepherd,  on  M.  le 
Konvallet's  farm,  for  steady  employment  throughout  the  year  was 
at  the  rate  of  about  sixty  cents  a  day,  without  board. 

OBSERVATIONS 

'  Taking  into  account  the  low  rate  of  wages  and  the  fairly  good 
average  yield  of  the  land  at  Chaumont,  the  use  of  agricultural 
machinery,  the  high  price  of  live  stock,  milk,  and  other  farm 
produce,  and  the  low  rental,  it  would  seem  that  farming  should 
be  profitable  to  the  tenant  of  the  type  of  M.  le  Ronvallet.  He 
and  his  family  look  prosperous  and  the  children  were  all  being 
sent  to  boarding  school.  The  milk  was  consumed  in  the  town  of 
Chaumont,  and  the  producer  had  only  to  deliver  it  to  the  station, 
to  receive  four  cents  per  litre. 

VINEYARDS  AT  VERZY 

Fertilization 

The  land  in  this  district  having  a  chalky  soil,  requires  sand 
to  be  mixed  with  the  fertilizer.  The  proportions  are  usually  800 
kilos  of  chlorate  and  400  to  500  kilos  of  nitrate,  mixed  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  sand  to  bring  up  the  consistency  of  the  soil 
to  the  right  proportions.  When  manure  is  used  from  the  stables, 
152,000  kilos  per  hec'tare  are  employed. 

The  vines  are  cut  back  almost  to  the  ground  each  year,  just 
leaving  two  stalks  of  the  preceding  year's  growth  about  two  feet 
long,  and  supported  by  light  sticks  driven  in  the  ground  —  no 
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extended  system  of  support  is  employed,  so  that  the  fields  look 
almost  like  tomato  patches. 

The  size  of  the  grapes  is  generally  small,  but  there  is  a  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  color  and  size.  A  large  amount  of  labor 
and  careful  attention  is  necessary  in  operating  these  vineyards, 
resulting  in  high  prices  for  the  product 

The  same  fertilization  as  for  vineyards  is  employed  in  raising 
beets,  and  the  production  amounts  to  20,000  to  40,000  kilos 
(44,000  to  85,000  pounds)  per  hectare  (21,^  acres),  and  the 
price  ranges  from  25  to  28  francs  per  1,000  kilos  ($5.00  to  $5.60 
per  2,200  pounds). 

CROP   ROTATION   AND   YIELD 

In  the  crop  rotation  wheat  comes  after  beets,  but  without  any 
further  application  of  fertilizer,  the  average  yield  being  2,500 
kilos  per  hectare.  Oats  yielding  3,200  kilos  and  selling  at  20 
francs  per  100  kilos,  barley  yielding  4,000  kilos  at  22  francs  per 
100  kilos,  are  also  used  in  the  rotation  the  same  as  wheat.  The 
next  crop  is  usually  hay,  generally  of  a  leguminous  character, 
yielding  2,500  to  3,000  kilos  per  hectare,  which  sells  for  70  francs 
per  1,000  kilos. 

LABOR 

Most  of  the  work  in  the  Champagne  district  is  done  by  the 
owners  with  their  own  families,  each  of  which  cultivates  a  small 
portion  ranging  from  a  half  acre  up  to  five  acres,  or  by  tenant 
farmers  operating  similar  areas  on  share  basis.  There  are  some 
large  farms  which  are  operated  with  hired  help ;  the  farm  laborers 
when  employed  by  the  year  are  given  their  board  and  an  average 
of  600  francs  annually.  Day  laborers  employed  at  the  rush 
season  are  paid  about  $1  a  day,  usually  without  board. 

LAND  VALUES 

Woodland  and  pastures  in  this  district  sometimes  sell  as  low 
as  from  $40  to  $80  an  acre,  and  lands  cultivated  in  potatoes, 
beets,  hay,  etc.,  average  $60  to  $140  an  acre.  Vineyard  lands 
sell  at  high  prices,  the  value  depending  upon  the  condition  of 
the  vineyard.  From  time  to  time  the  vines  have  been  seriously 
attacked  by  plant  diseases,  injured  by  frost  and  hail,  and  some- 
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times  destroyed  by  floods.     For  this  reason  the  prices  are  lower 
than  they  are  for  the  best  vineyards  in  the  south  of  France. 

Several  owners  of  moderate  sized  vineyard  properties  in  the 
district  of  Verzey,  concur  in  the  statement  that  the  average  vine- 
yard land  is  worth  from  $800  to  $1,000  an  acre  —  naturally  when 
the  vines  are  damaged  the  value  is  much  less,  and  when  the  vine- 
yards are  extremely  vigorous  and  healthy,  they  may  be  worth  as 
much  as  $1,500  to  $2,000  per  acre. 

THE  POMERAY  CHAMPAGNE  COMPANY 

Eheims,  France 

The  Pomeray  Company  at  Eheims,  known  as  "  Veuve  Pome- 
ray  Fils  Cie,"  has  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  champagne 
plant  in  the  world,  and  it  has  converted  an  old  abandoned  chalk 
mine  into  a  storage  cellar  for  its  champagne,  and  built  a  store- 
house and  packing  rooms  directly  above  it. 

The  champagne  in  quart  bottles  is  stored  in  enormous  piles 
along  the  sides  of  the  galleries  about  100  feet  under  ground,  to 
and  from  which  it  is  carried  in  baskets  holding  six  bottles  each, 
suspended  from  hooks  on  chain  conveyors. 

We  were  told  that  the  effervescent  quality  of  champagne  is 
due  to  the  chalky  soil  on  which  the  grapes  are  raised,  and  that  the 
best  qualities  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  vineyards  covering  a 
restricted  area  of  40  miles  radius  from  Rheims  —  the  champagne 
district. 

Over  this  territory  the  vineyards  alternate  with  tracts  of  wood- 
land, and  wheat  fields.  The  average  vineyard  area  operated  by 
one  family  is  about  a  half  acre,  and  the  farmers  usually  live  at 
some  distance  from  the  land  which  they  operate,  and  in  villages. 

The  vineyardists  are  organized  into  a  "  Producers'  Syndicate," 
which  deals  either  directly  with  champagne  companies  or  through 
intermediaries  whose  business  it  is  to  buy  the  grapes  at  the  farm 
and  transfer  them  to  the  establishments  where  they  are  pressed 
into  wine. 

The  champaign  companies  have  acquired  all  the  land  they 
could  get  for  direct  operation  under  their  own  administration, 
and  they  transfer  the  grapes  from  the  farms  in  carts,  which  have 
been  superseded  during  the  last  year  by  auto  trucks,  to  the  press- 
ing establishments,  from  which  the  juice  (must)    is  carried  in 
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casks  holding  200  litres  each  and  stored  in  the  large  warehouses 
where  it  is  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  months. 

During  the  winter  the  grape  juice  is  transferred  from  one  cask 
to  another  about  fifty  times  in  five  months,  and  then  about  forty 
different  kinds  of  this  fermented  juice  are  blended  together  in  a 
great  mixing  cask,  which  is  situated  in  the  warehouse  above  the 
'^  cave"  (storage  cellar),  and  has  a  capacity  of  17,000  gallons  — 
equivalent  to  400  of  the  200-litro  casks. 

The  thorough  mixing  and  blending  is  accomplished  by  a  re- 
volving paddle  inside  the  large  casks,  which  is  run  by  an  electric 
motor.  A  mechanical  bottling  machine  transfers  the  champagne 
from  the  mixing  cask  to  bottles  holding  1  litre  each,  at  the  rate  of 
35  per  minute,  and  these  bottles  are  sent  immediately  by  the 
chain  conveyor  down  into  the  "  cave  "  where  they  remain  stored, 
piled  on  their  sides,  for  four  or  five  years. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  a  sediment  has  collected,  which  sticks 
to  the  upder  side  of  the  bottle  and  has  to  be  dislodged  by  putting 
each  bottle  in  a  machine  which  revolves  and  taps  it,  to  release  the 
sediment.  The  bottles  are  then  put  in  racks,  neck  downward, 
where  they  are  lightly  shaken  and  turned  by  hand,  once  a  day  for 
three  months,  until  the  sediment  has  entirely  collected  on  the 
cork  in  the  neck  of  the  bottles,  which  are  next  uncorked  and  a 
sediment  which  is  about  y^  of  an  inch  thick,  is  blown  off.  In 
this  condition  the  champagne  is  known  as  '"  bruit,"  and  is  all 
ready  for  market,  except  that  it  requires  to  be  sweetened  to  the 
extent  demanded  by  the  people  who  are  to  use  it.  Sugar-cane 
sirup  of  the  highest  grade  is  added,  and  this  process  is  known  as 
**  dosing." 

Champagne  for  the  American  market  only  recjuiros  an  addi- 
tion of  3  per  cent,  of  sirup,  and  is  known  as  '^  sec,"  but  most 
European  markets  demand  a  much  sweeter  champagne,  recjuiring 
the  addition  of  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  sirup.  The  dosing  is 
performed  by  hand-ai>erated  bottling  machines  supplied  with  a 
measuring  device  for  regulating  the  proportion  of  sirup.  After 
dosing,  the  bottles  are  recorked  with  a  most  excellent  quality  of 
Spanish  cork,  worth  4  cents  each.  These  new  corks  are  wired  in 
place  and  the  l)ottles  transferred  in  baskets,  by  the  chain  con- 
veyor, up  the  shaft  to  the  packing  room,  for  export. 
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The  packing  room  is  in  charge  of  a  foreman,  who  receives 
$1.75  to  $2  a  day,  and  having  under  his  direction  four  men,  re- 
ceiving 90  cents  to  $1  a  day,  who  pack  the  champagne  in  boxes 
and  transfer  it  to  the  shipping  room ;  and  eighteen  girls,  who  re- 
ceive 60  to  70  cents  a  day,  for  putting  on  the  labels  and  the 
tinfoil  (they  are  able  to  handle  15,000  bottles  each  per  day). 

There  are  450  employees  engaged  at  the  champagne  plant 
throughout  the  year,  but  the  business  done  by  the  Pomeray  Com- 
pany is  so  enormous  that  their  expenses  seem  insignificant. 

Champagne  is  sold  by  the  Pomeray  Company  at  the  rate  of 
$1.50  to  $2  per  1-litre  bottle,  at  wholesale,  and  it  retails  in  the 
hotels  of  Europe  for  $3  per  bottle,  and  in  the  hotels  of  New  York 
for  $5.  Enough  champagne  is  made  each  year  at  the  Pomeray 
plant,  to  fill  3,000,000  1-litre  bottles,  and  a  stock  of  12,000,000 
bottles  is  kept  in  the  cave.  At  $2  a  bottle  this  represents  $24,- 
000,000  of  capital  invested  in  the  stock  alone. 

Champagne  hardly  ever  improves  at  all  after  the  first  four  or 
five  years,  and  it  usually  begins  deteriorating  rather  slowly  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  so  it  is  sold  as  fast  as  th^  market  will 
warrant  —  however,  the  Pomeray  Company  rarely  finds  any  dif- 
ficulty in  disposing  of  its  annual  output.  Smaller  companies 
may  sell  nearly  as  good  champagne  at  wholesale  for  from  80 
cents  up,  but  the  Pomeray  Company  has  established  its  reputa- 
tion for  careful  manufacture  and  reliability,  so  that  it  can  com- 
mand the  highest  price,  which  rarely  falls  below  $1.50  per  litre. 

Owing  to  the  diseases  which  attack  the  vineyards,  the  unfavor- 
able season,  occasional  damage  by  frost  and  hail,  the  large  amount 
of  fertilizer  and  careful  cultivation  required,  and  the  restricted 
area  in  which  the  best  champagne  grapes  may  be  raised,  the  price 
is  extremely  high.  Champagne  grapes  sell  at  27^2  cents  a 
pound,  at  the  farm,  in  bulk.  The  price  is  agreed  upon  between 
the  Producers'  Syndicate  and  the  champagne  companies,  and  the 
credit  facilities  extended  to  the  vineyardists  were  aided  in  their 
establishment  by  the  officials  of  the  champagne  companies,  be- 
cause it  was  feared  that  the  producers  would  get  discouraged, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  falling  off  in  the  champagne  grape 
supply. 
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wine-pressing  plant  at  verzy 

The  wine  presses  at  Verzy  are  situated  in  a  newly  constructed 
plant  of  re-enforced  concrete,  which  is  built  on  a  side  hill,  so  that 
the  carts  bringing  the  grapes  may  drive  along  the  upper  hillside 
on  a  level  with  the  press  floor,  and  so  that  the  juice  may  be  col- 
lected in  tanks  under  the  presses,  and  piped  from  there  directly 
into  200-litre  casks  m  the  room  below,  from  which  thev  are  taken 
out  on  the  lower  hillside  and  transferred  to  the  large  warehouses. 

The  press  floor  and  the  collecting  tanks  are  all  made  in  one 
piece  of  re-enforced  concrete,  the  part  under  the  press  being 
three  inches  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  floor  for  a  space  of  about 
10  feet  square,  and  the  banks  are  lined  with  glazed  tiling.  A 
wooden  rack  about  2  feet  high  is  set  up  in  the  10-foot  square 
space,  filled  with  the  grapes  freshly  brought  from  the  vineyard 
and  covered  with  a  heavy  wooden  press  top,  which  is  forced 
downward  by  a  large  revolving  screw,  until  the  juice  is  all 
pressed  out  of  the  grapes.  There  were  four  or  five  such  presses 
on  the  floor  of  the  building,  all  of  which  could  be  operated  at 
once. 

The  grape  skins  may  be  used  for  cattle  feed  or  they  may  be 
distilled  for  the  production  of  alcohol.  We  were  told  that  the 
white  color  of  champagne  was  due  to  pressing  the  grapes  before 
fermentation,  and  that  although  a  great  variety  of  grapes  are 
used,  three-quarters  of  which  are  blue  or  black,  and  only  one- 
quarter  light  colored,  the  pigment  from  the  skins  is  not  released 
when  the  grapes  are  pressed  before  fermentation.  In  order  to 
make  red  wine  it  is  only  necessary  to  allow  the  grapes  to  ferment 
en  masse,  before  pressing  them. 

The  Pomeray  Champagne  Company  is  a  "  close  "  corporation 
within  the  family  of  the  man  who  founded  it,  and  goes  by  the 
name  of  his  widow  and  sons.  It  owns  large  estates  near  the 
"cave,''  on  which  there  has  recently  been  established  an  athletic 
training  field  and  gymnasium  for  the  promotion  of  field  and  track 
sports.  The  etinipinent  is  perfect  and  every  convenience  is  pro- 
vided, the  whole  being  surrounded  by  beautiful  parks. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  life  in  this*  rural  district 
more  attractive  and  interesting,  and  seemed  to  have  been  inspired 
in  part,   with  the  idea  of  preventing  the  grape-growing  people 
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from  deserting  the  country.  Although  there  is  a  demand  for 
more  champagne  than  can  be  produced,  and  the  other  companies 
within  the  district  are  also  able  to  sell  all  they  can  make,  there 
has  been  a  growing  tendency  for  the  people  who  do  the  actual 
work  to  become  discouraged  and  leave  the  vineyard*  It  is 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  champagne  companies  to  encourage 
the  vineyardists  for  the  companies  make  the  major  part  of  the 
profit  out  of  the  business. 


SPAIN 

AOBICULTUEE  IX  SPAlN 

Although  Spain  is  preeminently  an  agricultural  country,  which 
under  the  Hoinan  Empire  supported  a  population  of  166  persons 
per  square  mile,  there  are  at  present  only  100  persons  to  the 
square  mile. 

Its  total  area  is  126,000,000  square  acres  of  which  90  per  cent, 
are  devoted  to  agriculture,  being  seven  and  one-half  times  less  than 
the  area  of  farm  lands  in  the  United  States.  The  population  of 
Spain  (20,000,000)  is  only  four  and  one-half  times  less  than  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  Over  16,000,000  acres  are 
devoted  to  grain  raising,  and  40,000,000  acres  (31  per  cent.)  are 
in  woods  and  brush.  The  largest  part  of  the  area  is  in  pasture 
Idnd  (41  per  cent.),  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  absolutely 
sterile. 

One  may  see  at  a  glance  that  Spanish  territory  is  very  little 
developed.  The  country  is  dry,  hot  and  sunshiny,  with  little 
afforestation,  and  not  much  rainfall,  and  it  loses  a  large  part  of 
what  rain  it  docs  enjoy  by  floods,  and  for  this  reason  has  to  depend 
for  its  best  results  in  agriculture  upon  irrigation  and  deep  plowing 
which  makes  the  earth  spongy  and  retentive  of  moisture. 

IRRIGATION 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rivers  was  irrigated  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Moors  centuries  ago  by  simply  diverting  the  water 
from  the  mountain  streams  and  rivers  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  north 
and  tho  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  south  into  artificial  channels,  and 
thence  into  irrigating  ditches.  However,  only  about  2  per*cent.  of 
the  farm  lands  of  Spain  have  been  brought  under  irrigation  in  a 
period  of  2,000  years.  The  reason  why  they  have  not  extended 
their  irrigation  system  farther  away  from  the  river  banks  is  owing 
to  the  expensive  character  of  the  construction  necessary  and  the 
lack  of  funds  available  for  performing  such  work. 

The  northwest  Provinces  and  especially  Galicia  and  Asturias, 
have  a  better  distribution  of  moisture  and  are  the  main  cattle 
raising  regions.     The  central  portion  of  the  country,  including 
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both  old  and  new  Castile,  are  only  good  for  grain  raising,  having 
only  about  eight  inches  of  rain  in  the  spring  of  the  year  which  is 
just  sufficient  to  give  the  grain  a  good  start.  Extremandura, 
bordering  Portugal,  and  the  Andalusian  Provinces  have  a 
few  extensive  farms  where  modern  machinery  is  being  used 
with  good  results,  and  the  same  treatment  should  be  applied  to 
La  Mancha,  in  the  plains  of  Castila  The  Basque  Provinces  and 
upper  Aragon  are  hilly  and  have  a  fair  amount  of  moisture,  but 
lower  Aragon,  Huesca,  Catalunia,  and  Mediterranean  coast 
Provinces  all  have  to  depend  on  irrigation  for  their  best  results. 
The  same  is  so  generally  of  the  whole  south  of  Spain,  and  where- 
ever  the  proper  distribution  of  moisture  has  been  provided  a 
very  high  production  has  been  obtained  by  intensive  cultivation. 
The  rugged  parts  of  the  country  are  devoted  to  fruit  raising, 
vineyards,  almond  trees,  olives,  figs,  etc. 

Everywhere  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  needed  to  carry  on 
the  operations  as  they  should  be  carried  on  to  effect  economy  in 
Spain.  Large  sums  are  needed  to  establish  irrigation  in  most 
sections,  and  farming  in  the  grain  district  could  be  done  on  a 
large  scale  with  modem  machinery  to  make  it  pay. 

It  is  discouraging  to  the  poor  tenant  farmers  in  Castile,  for 
they  can  only  get  a  very  meager  return  for  their  labor  according  to 
the  agricultural  methods  which  have  always  prevailed  there,  and 
which  are  still  in  vogue  owing  to  the  lack  of  capital  with  which 
to  buy  modern  machinery  and  to  carry  on  farming  in  a  progres- 
sive manner.  Hard  as  they  may  work  little  good  can  result  from 
their  efforts,  so  long  as  what  little  rain  does  fall  flows  away  in 
floods  before  it  can  soak  into  the  soil.  If  they  could  have  traction 
plowing,  the  greater  portion  of  the  moisture  might  be  retained 
and  the  cost  of  the  work  lessened. 

In  the  irrigated  districts  the  people  are  not  lazy,  for  they  can 
see  a  reasonable  reward  for  their  efforts  —  not  so  in  the  dry  sec- 
tions. Most  of  the  land  is  held"  in  large  estates,  the  owners  of 
which  seldom  see  it,  depending  upon  managers  to  farm  or 
rent  the  land.  The  tenants  and  small  farmers  have  had  little 
means  with  which  to  carry  on  the  operations  or  to  adopt  modem 
methods.     Money  is  scarce  in  Spain,  especially  in  the  country. 

About  the  only  way  for  Spain  to  progress  in  agriculture  is  to 
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get  more  money  behind  its  operations,  but  the  question  is  how 
to  get  money  and  where  to  get  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  farm 
labor  by  hand,  but  rather  of  great  irrigation  works  and  modern 
machine  methods  of  cultivation. 


I  LAND   TENURE 

I 


Although  the  total  area  of  Spain  (126,000,000  square  acres) 
is  only  one-fifteenth  that  of  the  United  States,  the  proportion 
devoted  to  farming  is  90  per  cent,  of  its  entire  area,  whereas  the 
United  States  devotes  onlyi  one-half  of  its  area  to  farming. 
The  population  of  Spain,  (20,000,000)  is  only  two-ninths  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  'density  of  rural  popula- 
tion is  probably  about  the  same.  American  farms  are  mostly 
between  75  and  250  acres  in  area,  with  only  a  few  under  10  and 
over  500  acres,  whereas  those  in  Spain  are  mostly  verj^  large  or 
very  small,  a  large  part  of  the  area  being  in  holdings  from  500 
to  35,000  acres,  owned  by  absentee  proprietors,  and  much  of  the 
remaining  area  is  in  individual  holdings,  under  10  acres  in  area^ 
worked  by  their  owners.  , 

The  large  holdings  in  Spain  are  mostly  worked  on  the  share 
system  by  tenants  under  the  supervision  of  a  local  agent  of  the 
proprietor,  although  the  tendency  is  toward  the  dividing  up  of 
the  large  estates,  as  provided  under  the  law  abolishing  primogeni- 
ture. Those  who  work  the  land  are  now  encouraged  to  purchase 
farms  of  medium  size  (lOO  to  200  acres)  in  the  dry  fanning 
section  and  10  to  50  acres  in  the  intensive  irrigated  section. 
Holdings  of  less  than  5  acres  are  not  found  to  give  satisfactory 
results  in  Spain,  and  the  farms  smaller  than  that  are  now  being 
combined.  With  the  abolition  of  tenure  by  the  oldest  son,  the 
large  estates  are  being  divided  up  among  the  other  heirs,  many 
of  whom  are  glad  to  sell,  and  this  gives  the  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing to  those  who  work  the  land. 

In  the  northeastern  provinces,  Lerida,  Catalonia,  Tarragona 
and  Gerona,  much  of  the  land  is  virtually,  though  not  absolutely 
owned  by  those  who  work  it.  They  pay  to  the  heirs  of  the 
original  proprietors  a  certain  proportion  of  the  income  in  grain, 
fruit,  etc.,  annually.     In  some  cases  this  tribute  is  purely  nomi- 
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nal,  whereas  in  others  it  amounts  to  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  annual  yield.  Those  who  occupy  the  land  have  never  had  to 
pay  much  for  it  and  can  not  be  dispossessed  so  long  as  they  pay 
the  tribute,  which  is  rarely  burdensome.  They  may  sell  and 
transfer  the  property  which  they  are  operating,  allowing  the  pur- 
chaser to  assume  the  responsibility  toward  the  heirs  or  the  pro- 
prietors. 

Absolute  ownership  exists  in  most  parts  of  Spain,  although  the 
records  of  farm  titles  are  much  more  perfect  for  the  large  estates 
than  for  the  small  farms,  for  the  reason  that  the  large  proprietors, 
being  better  educated  and  more  familiar  with  the  procedure  of 
registration,  have  been  careful  about  it;  but  the  small  pro- 
prietors, through  ignorance  and  disinclination  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense and  formality  of  registration,  have  frequently  neglected 
to  put  their  properties  on  record.  They  have  depended  upon  the 
right  of  continuous  occupation,  and  the  most  serious  inconven- 
ience they  experience  is  in  attempts  to  borrow  money  on  mort- 
gage. 

CLMIMATE 

The  greatest  drawback  in  Spanish  agriculture  is  the  lack  of 
moisture,  which  is  due  to  the  small  amount  of  rainfall,  still 
further  aggravated  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests  and  the 
high  rate  of  evaporation  and  the  floods  which  result.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  lowlands  in  the  south  and  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  is  semi-tropical,  but  that  in  the  high  plateaus  of 
central  Spain,  the  northwest  and  north  is  subjected  to  heavy 
frosts  in  the  winter  time.  The  Pyrenees  Mountains  in  the^ 
north  and  the  Sierra  Xevada  in  the  south,  are  covered  with  snow 
most  of  the  year,  tlie  melting  of  which  keeps  up  the  flow  in  the 
streams  in  the  northern  Provinces  and  Grenada  during  most  of 
the  summer. 

The  sun  shining  brightly  most  of  the  time,  parches  the 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula,  especially  the  plains  of  Castile 
where  there  are  few  trees,  and  none  of  the  streams  are  fed  by 
mountain  snows.  With  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  about  8 
inches  in  this  section,  and  this  coming  mostly  in  the  spring  time, 
with  little  vegetation  to  hold  it  back,  it  escapes  in  great  part  in 
floods.     The  lands  nearer  the  coast  have  a  rainfall  averaging 
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from  14  to  18  inelie^,  and  there  Wing  more  vegetatioii  in  these 
Mectiong  a  larger  part  of  it  ib  retained.  Even  here,  to  carry  on 
agricultural  operations  succegsfully,  from  20  to  26  inches  more 
of  water  have  to  be  added  by  irrigation. 

POH8IBILITXES  \TXJy  BEMEDIE8 

The  great  markets  of  Europe  demand  more  food  stuffs  than  can 
lie  produced  in  the  countries  immediately  surrounding  them  and 
pay  the  higbcMt  prices  for  that  which  reaches  them  the  earliest  in 
the  season.  The  climate  and  close  proximity  of  Spain  enables  it 
to  supply  the  early  demands  before  any  other  country  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  remedies  necessary  to  enable  Spain  to  take  advantage 
of  this  high-priced  early  market  are:  (a)  Irrigation;  (b)  modem 
scientific  methods  of  cultivation;  (c)  fertilization;  (d)  proper 
system  of  crop  rotation,  which  is  always  necessary  everywhere. 
HcfoHMtation  will  do  much  toward  affording  permanent  relief 
and  should  be  supplemented  l)y  smaller  growths,  such  as  perma- 
nent meadows,  which  will  assist  in  holding  back  the  floods.  With 
deep  plowing  to  enable  the  soil  to  retain  the  moisture  and  facili- 
tate the  p(»netration  of  the  plant  roots,  tho  dry  farming  sections 
are  now  having  their  production  more  than  doubled,  even  where 
irrigation  has  becin  unfeasible.  Land  which  was  formerly  left 
fallow  for  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  time  is  now  being  covered 
with  forage  crops,  which  improves  tho  fertility  and  prevents  the 
erosion  of  the  soil  This  practice  is  just  being  instituted  and  is 
certain  to  bo  extensively  followed. 

AOHKM'LTURAL  MACHINERY 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  be(»auso  labor  is  only  40  cents 
to  $1  u  day,  it  docs  not  pay  to  use  machinery.  This  view  is  not 
Hliared  by  well  informed  farmers  in  Spain,  and  American  mow- 
ing machines,  reapers,  etc.,  are  much  in  demand. 

Tho  (K»ean  freijiht  rates  from  New  York  to  (^idiz  or  Barcelona 
amount  to  $(>  per  2,240  pounds,  or  40  cubic  feet  of  volume. 
Tho  freights  from  the  porta  to  the  interior  on  the  railroads  are 
much  higher,  amo\u\ting  to  f$15  per  long  ton  to  ^ladrid.  The 
iuiport  duty    is   $18   per   long  ton   on   agricultural   machinery, 
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which  is  ^^  knocked  down  and  crated  "  but  this  is  rebated  to  the 
agricultural  societies  (sindicatos). 

Example:  Mowing  machines  when  knocked  down  and  crated 
should  not  be  rated  at  more  than  a  third  of  a  ton  each,  and  they 
cost  less  than  $38  each  at  retail  in  the  United  States,  so  the  whole- 
sale price  for  export  should  be  still  lower.  The  freight  amounts 
to  $2  each,  so  that  they  should  not  be  worth  more  than  $40 
f.  o.  b.  dock  in  Spain ;  transportation  to  the  interior  $5  each  cart- 
age and  assemblying,  $2  each ;  commission  to  the  "  sindicato,"  $3 
each;  bringing  the  price  up  to  $50  to  the  farmer.  This  is  the 
price  at  which  they  retail  to  the  farmers  in  France,  even  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  American  manufacturers  insist  on 
selling  to  general  agents  in  Paris  and  Hamburg,  with  the  result 
that  the  French  buy  and  use  our  American  machinery  and  manu- 
facture other  machinery  similar  in  appearance,  which  they  sell 
to  the  Spanish  and  the  Italians  and  which  retails  in  those  coun- 
tries at  $80  and  $70,  respectively,  per  machine. 

El  Sindicato  Nacional  de  Maqinaria  Agricola,  a  private  manu- 
facturing company  in  Spain,  makes  plows,  threshing  machines, 
etc.,  but  imports  mowers,  reapers,  etc.  Its  prices  are  $80  for 
mowers;  $150  for  reapers  (which  retail  at  $55  in  the  United 
States  and  should  sell  at  $80)  ;  grain  drills,  6  feet  wide,  at  $130; 
disk  harrows,  5  feet  wide  at  $80 ;  l-horse  cultivators,  at  $45 ;  2- 
horse  cultivators,  for  replowing,  $75 ;  l-horse,  5-point  grain  drills, 
$40;  fertilizer  distributors,  10  feet  wide,  at  $150;  1-handle  2- 
horse  plows,  at  $12;  and  spring-toothed  harrows  at  $30. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  machinery  has  not  been  introduced  more 
rapidly  by  the  small  farmers  in  Spain  in  view  of  the  prices  at 
which  it  has  been  offered  to  them? 

The  cost  of  harvesting  wheat  by  hand,  with  labor  at  $1  per 
day,  is  at  present  $4  per  acre.  A  reaper  with  a  2-horse  team  at 
$3  and  a  driver  at  $1  a  dav  can  harvest  at  least  10  acres  at  one* 
tenth  the  cost;  it  might  under  most  favorable  circumstances,  har- 
vest 20  acres.  Other  agricultural  machinery  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  proportionate  saving,  notwithstanding  the  low  cost  of  labor 
in  Spain. 
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LIVE  STOCK 

A  comparative  statement  showing  the  relation  between  the  live 
stock  in  Spain  and  that  in  the  United  States  indicates  that  we 
have  two  and  a  half  times  more  large  cattle  and  only  three- 
fourths  as  many  small  animals,  in  proportion  to  area,  and  actually 
less  asses  and  goats  than  they  have  in  Spain. 

Statistics  for  1910 

CUsaes  of  animals 
Large:  united  states  Spain 

Homed  cattle 61,803,000  2,317,000 

Horses 19,833,000  495,000 

Mules 4,270,000  865,000 

Asses 106,000  835,000 

Total 85,952,000         4,512,000 

Small : 

Hogs 58,186,000  2,296,000 

Sheep 52,448,000  15,471,000 

Goats 2,915,000  3,285,000 

Total 113,549,000       21,052,000 


The  breeding  of  fighting  bulls  in  Spain  is  considered  very 
much  as  that  of  breeding  race  horses  in  England  and  America. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  it,  and  the  result  is  that  the  race  has 
been  greatly  improved.  The  finest  jackasses  in  the  world  are 
also  produced  by  the  Spanish,  and  they  are  imported  by  all  other 
countries  for  breeding  purposes.  Mule  raising  needs  encourage- 
ment in  Spain,  for  at  present  the  French  are  exporting  great 
quantities  of  these  animals  to  their  southern  neighbors. 

The  best  goats  are  a  brown  short-haired  variety,  native  to  the 
Province  of  Alicante,  from  whence  they  are  exported  to  all  other 
parts  of  the  Peninsula.  They  weigh  55  to  96  pounds  each,  sell 
for  $20  to  $35  each,  produce  from  2  to  2^2  quarts  of  milk  daily, 
and  are  fed  almost  entirely  on  dry  alfalfa  and  beans  at  an  ex- 
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pense  of  9  cents  a  day  each.  They  live  to  16  years  of  age  and 
are  productive  from  the  second  year.  A  large  part  of  the  milk 
supply  in  all  Spanish  towns  is  furnished  by  goats,  which  are 
milked  in  the  presence  of  the  purchaser,  being  driven  from  house 
to  house. 

There  are  a  few  goat  dairies  which  distribute  the  milk  in 
bottles,  and  there  is  a  small  amoimt  of  cheese  manufactured  from 
goats'  milk.  Over  60,000  goats  are  slaughtered  for  meat  in  the 
city  of  Barcelona  every  year,  and  last  year  1,797,754  pounds  of 
goatskins,  valued  at  $573,647,  were  exported  from  Spain. 

crop  distribution 

Aerei  Per  cent. 

Extensive  cultivation 37,800,000  31 

Intensive  cultivation 2,100,000  2 

Ligneous  plants  (vines) 7,548,000  6 

Woods  and  brush 12,280,000  10 

Pasturage,  no  trees 48,628,000  41 

Absolutely  sterile 17,644,000  10 

Total  area  of  Spain 126,000,000  100 
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There  are  16,163,190  acres  devoted  exclusively  to  grain  rais- 
ing—9,628,680  acres  of  wheat,  2,011,150  acres  of  rye,  3,296,- 
550  acres  of  barley,  and  1,226,810  acres  of  oats. 

Comparalive  Production 

The  same  kind  of  land  which  is  valued  at  $40  an  acre  under 
the  old  method  of  dry  farming,  and  which  produces  about  15 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  every  second  or  third  year  (ano  y 
ves),  thus  averaging  about  6  bushels  per  acre,  can  be  made  to 
produce  eight  times  as  much  under  irrigation,  proper  cultivation, 
etc.,  or  48  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.     Examples: 

(a)  In  the  province  of  Lerida,  on  a  farm  owned  and  operated 
by  Senor  Don  Jose  Zulueta,  a  system  of  irrigation  was  put  in 
and  the  land  ploughed  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  by  mechanical 
traction  and  $24  worth  of  fertilizer  used  per  acre  (superphos- 
phates, bone  meal  and  lime).     The  first  crop  produced  was  558 
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bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  which  were  sold  at  the  rate  ot  50 
cents  per  bushel  and  resulted  in  a  gross  yield  of  $279  per  acre. 
This  land  had  previously  been  valued  at  $40  an  acre  and  had  been 
producing  15  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1.60  per  bushel,  giving  an  in- 
come of  only  $24  per  acre.  Deducting  the  cost  of  fertilizer,  the 
production  has  been  increased  over  tenfold  and  the  value  of  the 
land  to  over  $400  per  acre.  The  next  crop  planted  was  alfalfa, 
which  was  left  on  the  ground  for  three  years,  giving  an  average 
yield  of  ten  tons  per  year  (14  tons  first  year,  11  tons  second 
year,  8  tons  third  year),  and  the  last  crop  was  plowed  under, 
together  with  another  $24  worth  of  fertilizer,  and  a  crop  of  beets 
planted. 

(b)  Granja  "  la  Ricarda,"  property  of  Senor  Don  Eusebio 
Bertrand,  one  mile  west  of  Barcelona,  Province  of  Cataluna,  con- 
sists of  750  acres,  250  under  cultivation,  250  in  meadows,  and 
250  in  lake  and  woods,  and  situated  in  an  alluvial  plain  bordering 
the  seacoast.  The  owner  values  the  land  at  $300  to  $400  per 
acre,  exclusive  of  improvements.  The  meadows  and  the  land 
under  cultivation  are  furnished  with  an  abundance  of  water  from 
18  artesian  wells,  overflowing  naturally  into  irrigation  ditches. 
The  owner  operates  the  farm  himself,  employing  a  superintend- 
ent to  look  after  immediate  operations. 

The  main  feature  is  a  dairy  of  150  cows,  50  Holsteins  weigh- 
ing 1,500  poimds  each  and  producing  7,700  pounds  of  milk  each 
per  year;  50  Swiss,  weighing  1,400  pounds  each  and  producing 
3,500  pounds  of  milk  each  per  year,  and  50  Jerseys,  weighing 
1,200  pounds  each,  and  producing  3,500  pounds  of  milk  each  per 
year  on  the  average.  About  half  those  cows  were  being  milked 
all  the  time,  each  one  continuing  for  10  months  and  staying  dry 
the  other  two  months.  The  75  cows  which  were  not  giving  milk 
were  mostly  young  sto<:»k  and  those  which  were  going  dry  were 
allowed  out  in  the  pasture  part  of  the  time.  The  milking  cows 
were  kept  in  a  stable  constantly  and  fed  on  green  alfalfa,  dry  hay, 
roots  and  grains.  At  some  times  of  the  year  as  many  as  100 
cows  were  being  milked  at  a  time. 

^fost  of  the  calves  are  fatted  and  sold  before  thev  are  a  vear 
old,  the  maxininni  weight  being  180  pounds  for  yearlings,  330 
poimds  for  2-year-ol(ls,     600    poimds    for    3-year-olds,    dressed 
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weight.  The  meat  is  sold  in  the  local  market  at  Barcelona  at  16 
cents  a  pound  dressed  weight.  The  milk  is  also  sold  in  Barcelona 
in  glass  bottles  holding  1  litre  (about  1  quart),  at  10  cqnts  each 
at  the  distributing  station,  or  12  cents  at  the  apartments  of 
customers. 

The  milking  is  done  by  hand  in  tin  pails  having  a  small  top, 
and  taken  to  a  cooling  room  where  it  is  immediately  strained  and 
passed  through  a  cooler  and  left  to  stand  in  20-litre  cans  sub- 
merged in  a  tank  of  running  water  of  18  degrees  (Centigrade), 
the  temperature  at  which  it  comes  from  the  cow  being  42  de- 
grees C,  the  18  degrees  being  the  temperature  of  the  overflowing 
well  water,  which  is  sufficiently  low  for  cooling  the  milk  in  the 
winter  time.  For  summer  delivery  the  cans  are  transferred 
from  the  18  degree  tank  to  a  refrigerating  tank  where  they  are 
chilled  to  5  degrees  C.  before  being  sent  out  and  then  delivered 
by  a  wagon  carrying  40  cans  of  20  litres  each  to  a  distributing 
station  in  the  city.  In  the  month  of  June  40  cans  were  being 
taken  each  morning,  and  35  cans  in  the  afternoon,  making  1,400 
litres  a  day. 

The  proprietor  of  "  La  Ricarda  "  is  a  very  public  spirited  man, 
having  built  this  dairy  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  demand 
for  sanitary  milk.  The  buildings  are  equipped  in  the  most 
modem  manner,  of  re-enforced  concrete  with  hollow  walls,  care- 
fully ventilated,  and  the  entire  interior  of  both  the  milk  cooling 
room  and  the  milking  stables  is  lined  with  white  glazed  tiling, 
including  ceiling,  walls  and  floor.  The  feed  and  all  the  materials 
are  handled  by  industrial  railways  and  equipment  is  of 
the  highest  order.  There  is  a  cooking  room  for  preparing  the 
feed,  and  every  cow  is  provided  with  a  separate  drinking  basin 
supplied  with  running  water,  and  a  separate  manger,  all  of 
porcelain.  They  also  have  a  covered  manure  pit  and  a  large 
storage  wing  to  the  barn,  where  the  hay  is  stored  in  bales  and 
the  grain  in  bins. 

The  farm  has  an  electric  plant  from  which  the  adjoining  vil- 
lage is  lighted  by  electricity  as  well  as  all  the  farm  buildings, 
and  power  is  furnished  by  it  to  motors  for  operating  all  the 
stationary  farm  machinery.  There  are  mowing  machines,  reapers, 
grain  drills,  fertilizer  distributors,  and  a  threshing  machine  which 
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not  only  threshes  all  the  grain  grown  on  the  farm,  but  that  of  the 
small  adjoining  farmers  as  well,  for  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
grain  to  this  central  threshing  plant  and  the  moderate  fee  charged 
is  very  much  less  than  the  hand  method  in  vogue  throughout  the 
country;  much  time  is  also  saved  and  the  grain  is  marketed  co- 
operatively. 

The  purpose  of  all  these  improvements  has  been  to  demonstrate 
in  this  community  the  advantage  of  using  machinery  for  agri- 
cultural cultivation,  the  benefit  of  using  fertilizers,  leguminous 
crops,  and  proper  crop  rotation.  The  example  is  being  followed 
by  the  surrounding  farmers  who  are  now  forming  cooperative 
societies  to  carry  on  their  operations  in  a  similar  manner  in 
several  of  the  nearby  communities. 

GENERAL  FARMING  OPERATIONS 

The  dairy  and  all  work  connected  with  it,  such  as  cutting  the 
green  alfalfa  for  feed,  and  harvesting  the  grain  and  hay  for  the 
dairy,  is  operated  by  a  staff  of  sixteen  workmen  employed  con- 
stantly throughout  the  year  under  a  superintendent  and  his  wife 
who  live  on  the  place,  the  pay  of  these  permanent  workmen  aver- 
aging 60  cents  to  $1  a  day  at  planting  time  and  whenever 
necessary. 

CROP  rotation 

Wheat,  oats,  rye;  com,  artichokes,  cowpeas;  alfalfa,  beets, 
beans;  beets,  clover,  alfalfa. 

Several  other  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  "  fava,"  (a  kind  of  bean 
which  grows  on  a  tall  coarse  stalk,  and  is  threshed  out  and  fed  to 
the  cattle,  the  stalks  being  used  for  bedding),  and  fruits  are  also 
raised  on  the  farm. 

The  greatest  gross  income  per  acre,  amounting  to  $480  in  one 
year,  resulted  from  raising  beets  and  beans  following  alfalfa. 
A  gross  income  of  $300  per  acre  resulted  from  alfalfa  alone, 
which  was  cut  every  two  weeks  during  seven  months,  yielding  75 
tons  green  weight  (25  tons  dry,  about  $12  per  ton),  which  was 
fed  to  the  cows  in  the  dairy.  The  second  and  third  year  produc- 
tion of  alfalfa  is  considerably  less  than  the  first,  but  the  average 
for  three  years  is  14  tons  dry  per  acre.  Potatoes,  artichokes  and 
vegetables  are  very  profitable  to  raise,  but  require  a  good  deal  of 
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labor.  The  several  kinds  of  grain  are  grown  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  feed  to  the  stock  on  the  farm,  and  not  because  they 
are  the  most  profitable,  although  they  require  the  least  labor. 

Wheat  yields  481X>  bushels  per  acre  at  $1.60  per  bushel,  amount- 
ing to  $77.50  and  the  straw  which  grows  six  feet  high  yields 
21/2  tons  per  acre  at  $10  per  ton,  making  another  $25,  and  is 
used  as  cut  feed  for  cattle.  Total  gross  income  from  wheat, 
$102.50  per  acre. 

The  very  great  advantage  of  irrigation  and  proper  methods  of 
fertilization,  crop  rotation  and  scientific  cultivation  are  clearly 
indicated  by  a  comparison  between  these  two  examples  and  the 
old  dry  farming  methods  previously  followed.  It  is  also  strik- 
ingly shown  that  grain  is  the  least  profitable  crop  under  intensive 
methods. 

Xo  amount  of  careful  cultivation  and  hard  work  can  possibly 
bring  about  high  production  when  moisture  and  humus  are  lack- 
ing in  the  soil,  and  now  that  example  has  shown  what  can  be 
done  the  farmers  are  cooperating,  through  their  syndicates,  to 
duplicate  it. 

Las  Iluertas:  The  fertile  plains  between  the  mountains  and 
the  seashore  in  the  Mediterranean  Provinces,  of  which  Valencia 
is  the  most  highly  developed,  are  irrigated  partly  by  diversion  of 
the  river  flowing  through  canals  and  irrigating  ditches,  and  partly 
from  individual  wells  from  which  the  water  is  pumped  into  irri- 
gating ditches.  This  land  is  all  high  in  price,  ranging  from 
$300  to  $400  to  $1,000  per  acre  for  lands  under  cultivation,  and 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000  per  acre  for  citrus  fruit  orchards.  About 
one-half  of  the  oranges,  manderins  and  lemons  grown  in  Spain 
are  pi^duced  in  this  district,  and  the  total  citrus  fruit  production 
of  Spain  amounts  to  more  than  that  of  the  United  States,  being 
equal  to  about  20,000,000  American  boxes.  The  selling  price  last 
year  amounted  to  a  total  of  $13,000,0€0.  Oranges  are  packed  in 
crates  holding  420  each  and  weighing  175  pounds,  and  which  sell 
for  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  crate  at  the  orchard. 

Onions  and  potatoes  are  the  next  two  most  important  crops  in 

this  section,   and,   like  the  citrus   fruits  are  mostly  shipped  to 

England,     The    Netherlands    and     Germany     for    distribution. 

Almonds,  tamerinds,  rice,  wheat,  fava  and  many  other  vegetable 
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crops  are  raised  in  the  irrigated  section.  In  the  unirrigated 
section  they  raise  melons,  figs,  olives,  vineyards,  locust-bean  trees, 
and  some  wheat  and  rye.  In  both  the  irrigated  and  unirrigated 
sections  the  introduction  of  leguminous  crops  is  doing  much  to  add 
nitrogen  and  humus  to  the  soil  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  just  as 
high  as  that  cited  under  the  examples  (a)  and  (b). 

Granja  del  El  Conde  de  Monternes,  Valencia :  Professor  Antonio 
Maylin,  in  charge  of  the  experimental  farm  of  the  Count  de 
Montornes,  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  production  on 
unirrigated  lands  in  the  Province  of  Valencia,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years:  Wheat,  lOi/^  bushels  per  acre;  rye,  17  bushels  per  acre; 
barley,  8  bushels  per  acre;  oats,  14  bushels  per  acre;  fava,  6% 
bushels  per  acre;  corn,  10  bushels  per  acre.  On  irrigated  land: 
Wheat,  35  bushels  per  acre;  rye,  45  bushels  per  acre;  fava,  35 
bushels  per  acre ;  com,  44  bushels  per  acre ;  rice,  90  bushels  per 
acre;  beans,  23^^  bushels  per  acre. 

Only  2  per  cent,  of  the  area  in  Spain  is  farmed  intensively  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  was  put  under  irrigation  by  the 
Romans  and  the  Moors  1,500  to  2,000  years  ago,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  since  transportation  facilities  have 
opened  the  markets  of  the  world  to  Spain,  that  the  need  and  ad- 
vantage of  extending  intensive  cultivation  has  been  felt.  The 
means  of  accomplishing  this  has  been  found  in  cooperation. 

COOPERATIOX    IN    PRODrCTION 

There  are  at  the  present  time  some  500,000  farmers  in  Spain, 
associated  together  through  2,500  cooperative  societies  coming 
under  the  general  title  of  "  Syndicates  Agricoles.^'  Xearly  1,000 
of  these  have  been  formed  since  the  law  of  1908  exempting  them 
from  taxation  and  extending  their  privileges;  83  farmers'  asso- 
ciations and  100  chambers  of  agriculture  are  included  in  the 
2,500.  In  1908  there  were  856  sindicatos  and  within  the  next 
year  300  more  were  formed. 

Eight  of  these  sindicatos  are  associations  of  farmers  for  putting 
in  irrigation  works  and  six  of  them  for  establishing  rural  police. 
The  great  majority  of  these  associations  were  established  by  the 
farmers  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  seeds,  machinery,  fertil- 
izers, live  stock,  etc.,  for  the  improvement  in  production.     Their 
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success  in  this  respect  is  proved  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
have  developed,  and  an  idea  of  the  scope  they  cover  is  given  by  the 
following  list  of  sindicatos  existing  in  1909 : 

Agricultural  purchasing  associations  (sindicatos) 983 

Chambers  of  agriculture  (cameras  agricolas) 18 

Cooperative  irrigation  societies  (associations  de  riego) .  8 

Agricultural  credit  societies  (cajas  rurales) 135 

Mutual  cattle  insurance  associations 6 

Rural  police  associations 6 

Mutual  fire  insurance  associations 1 

Several  independent  cooperative  associations  having  a  member- 
ship covering  nearly  the  whole  peninsula,  such  as  **  La  Asociacion 
General  de  Agricultores  de  Espana  "  and  "  La  Asociacion  Gen- 
eral de  Ganaderos  del  Reino,"  have  been  very  active  through 
propaganda  work  in  establishing  the  local  sindicatos  and  in  co- 
ordinating them  in  their  purchasing  operations  and  encouraging 
modern  methods  in  production. 

Such  private  enterprises  as  the  Sindicato  de  Maqinaria  Agricola, 
which  manufactures  modern  agricultural  machinery  in  Spain  and 
sells  it  throughout  the  peninsula  through  agencies,  the  president 
being  Senor  Don  Eusedio  Bertrand  of  Barcelona,  and  La  Casa 
Montornes,  of  Valencia,  which  manufactures  chemical  fertilizers 
on  a  very  large  scale  and  sells  them  at  wholesale  through  the  sin- 
dicatos, the  president  of  which  is  also  the  president  of  the  power- 
ful Sindicato  Agricola  de  Valencia,  have  done  a  great  deal 
toward  introducing  improved  methods  and  cooperation  in  pro- 
duction. 

CONCLUSION 

Under  the  influence  of  the  cooperative  movement  production 
has  been  increased  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity;  conservation 
of  the  natural  resources,  such  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
forests,  has  been  encouraged.  The  kind  of  cultivation  best  suited 
to  the  locality  is  being  introduced  into  the  agriculture  of  Spain, 
and  the  region  of  intensive  cultivation  is  being  extended  wherever 
irrigation  is  possible. 

The  stock  raising  industry  is  being  transformed  through  the 
development  of  crop  raising,  so  that  the  cattle  may  be  fattened 
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more  quickly  and  better  than  they  were  by  the  former  methods  of 
allowing  them  to  depend  entirely  upon  grazing.  The  industry  has 
been  made  safer  through  the  introduction  of  animal  insurance 
and  rural  police. 

The  cattle  raisers'  association  is  carrying  on  a  campaign  of 
education  among  all  its  members,  teaching  them  the  requirements 
of  the  market,  and  how  they  should  raise  their  stock  to  meet  these 
requirements.  It  also  instructs  them  in  the  introduction  of 
better  kinds  of  stock  and  helps  them  to  improve  the  breed. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  traveling  professorships  in 
several  Provinces,  and  experimental  farms  on  which  the  modem 
scientific  methods  of  farming  are  being  demonstrated,  and  they 
also  make  separate  demonstrations  on  the  farms  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  experimental  department  in  the  combating  of  plant  dis- 
eases, of  which  the  King  is  the  president,  has  stations  in  each  of 
the  Provinces,  and  the  director  of  each  one  of  these  stations  is 
authorized  by  law  to  undertake  the  extermination  of  plant  pests 
whenever  they  may  be  reported  to  him.  Senor  Don  Jaine  Xonell- 
Comas,  of  Barcelona,  in  charge  of  the  cryptogramic  department 
in  Cataluna,  has  a  very  complete  museum  with  life-sized  repro- 
ductions of  the  most  prevalent  plant  pests,  and  in  connection  with 
each  there  is  a  remedy  which  he  has  worked  out  for  overcoming 
it. 

The  law  authorizes  him  to  go  with  a  staff  of  experts  wherever 
an  outbreak  of  plant  disease  is  reported  and  to  proceed  at  once 
to  suppress  it.  The  owners  of  the  property  on  which  the  plant 
disease  is  started  may  either  furnish  the  common  labor  necessary 
in  the  suppression  of  the  epidemic  or  may  pay  the  cost  of  the 
same.  The  government  furnishes  the  expert  direction,  chemicals 
and  apparatus. 

The  result  has  been  the  overcoming  of  such  diseases  as  phyloxera, 
which  threatened  to  exterminate  all  the  grapevines,  not  only  in 
Spain,  but  in  the  other  European  countries,  and  also  the  over- 
coming of  the  citrus-fruit  tree  diseases.  A  remedy  has  been 
found  for  almost  every  disease  which  has  yet  appeared,  and  co- 
()peration  has  been  the  most  influential  factor  in  enabling  this 
program  to  be  carried  out. 


ENGLAND,    SCOTLAND    AND    WALES 

Agricultural  Conditions  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales 

The  most  striking  feature  is  the  large  amount  of  land  devoted 
to  pasturage.  The  cooperative  societies  for  production  are  most 
important  in  milk  production  and  poultry  raising,  several  im- 
portant dairying  societies  and  egg-collecting  associations  existing 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  connection  with  these  there 
are  also  purchasing  departments  for  fertilizers,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  seed.  The  farmers  receive  from  4  to  6  cents  per 
quart  for  their  milk  delivered  locally,  and  the  consumers  pay  from 
8  to  10  cents  a  quart  for  milk  delivered  in  London,  from  6  to  7 
cents  in  Glasgow  and  about  the  same  in  Bangor,  Wales.  Eggs 
sell  at  retail  for  about  6  cents  more  a  dozen  in  London  than  the 
collecting  societies  get  for  them,  and  the  prices  in  July,  1913, 
were  31  cents  per  dozen  for  first  quality,  four  days  old;  29  cents 
for  eggs  from  four  to  seven  days  old,  and  25  cents  for  eggs  more 
than  a  week  old.  In  the  winter  time  the  first  grade  eggs  are 
worth  54  cents  a  dozen,  and  retail  in  London  for  62  cents  a  dozen. 
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IRELAND 

Agricultural  Conditions  in  Ireland 

Although  Ireland  is  one  of  the  last  countries  in  Europe  to  im- 
prove its  agriculture  and  to  adopt  modern  methods  of  production, 
transportation  and  distribution  of  its  farm  products,  it  has  within 
the  last  fifteen  years  accomplished  a  great  deal,  mainly  as  a  result 
of  its  adoption  of  the  principle  of  cooperation. 

On  July  16,  1913,  a  subcommittee  of  the  American  Commis- 
sion visited  the  "Ardmire  "  dairy  farm  owned  by  the  Richards 
family  of  Wexford.  This  farm  embraces  300  Irish  acres  which 
are  equivalent  to  about  500  English  acres,  and  has  been  owned 
by  the  Richards  family  since  1819. 

The  dairv  herd  consists  of  70  cows  —  Shorthorns  crossed  with 
native  stock  —  of  which  45  were  being  milked.  A  record  of  each 
and  every  cow  is  kept,  showing  the  number  of  pounds  of  milk 
the  animal  produces  and  the  value  of  the  milk  when  sold.  The 
average  annual  production  of  milk  per  cow  was  said  to  be  about 
8,000  pounds. 

The  production  record  of  a  few  of  the  choice  cows  is  of 
interest.  From  May  14,  1911  to  November  1,  1912,  for  instance, 
one  cow  produced  14,490  pounds  of  milk,  with  a  market  value  of 
$191.70.  The  animals  are  tested,  and  any  cow  producing  less 
than  6,150  pounds  a  year  is  taken  from  the  herd  and  sold. 

The  milk  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  23  cents  per  poimd  of  butter  fat. 
The  average  richness  of  the  milk  is  3.03  per  cent,  of  butter  fat. 

Jacobs  &  Co.,  biscuit  manufacturers  of  Dublin,  buy  most  of 
the  output  of  the  farm  for  31,^  cents  per  quart  in  summer  and  for 
4^/4  cents  per  quart  in  the  winter  —  a  quart  weighing  2.58  pounds. 
A  creamery  in  the  vicinity  takes  the  excess  of  the  milk  not  de- 
manded by  Jacobs  &  Co.,  at  2^/^  to  31/4  cents,  according  to  the 
season,  and  returns  the  skim  milk  and  the  buttermilk  to  the  farm. 

The  farm  is  divided  into  about  200  acres  of  pasture  land,  75 
acres  in  hay,  20  acres  in  oats,  and  5  acres  in  beets  and  turnips. 
The  prices  paid  for  feed  for  the  cows  are  $1.34  per  hundred 
pounds  for  brewers'  grain,  $50  per  ton  for  cotton  cake,  and  $2.50 
per  hundred  pounds  for  ground  wheat, 
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Power  and  light  for  the  bam  and  residence  is  furnished  by  a 
suction  gas  plant,  which  uses  small  particles  of  anthracite  coal, 
producing  power  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  horsepower 
per  hour. 

THE  BALLYCANEW  COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  Ballycanew  Cooperative  Agricultural 
Society,  which  consists  of  a  butter-making  plant  and  a  store 
located  above  the  creamery,  which  handles  foodstuffs,  fertilizers, 
groceries,  machinery,  hardware,  and  in  fact  practically  every- 
thing except  drygoods.  This  society  began  in  1895  with  a  capital 
of  $1,500;  shares  at  $5,  on  which  $1.25  was  paid.  Members 
hold  as  many  shares  as  they  do  cows.  The  society  pays  5  per 
cent,  dividends,  and  places  the  balance  of  the  profits  in  the  reserve 
fund,  which  now  amounts  to  about  $10,000,  and  is  used  to  finance 
the  store  operations.  The  plant  is  at  present  worth  about  $15,000. 
About  150  farmers  supply  the  creamery  with  milk.  After  the 
milk  is  separated  the  farmers  take  back  approximately  85  per 
cent,  of  the  deliveries  in  the  form  of  skim  milk.  At  the  height  of 
the  season  more  than  100,000  quarts  are  supplied  daily.  It  re- 
quires, so  it  was  stated,  9Vi>  quarts  of  milk  (each  quart  weighing 
2%  pounds)  to  manufacture  1  pound  of  butter.  The  butter  is 
sold  in  London  at  the  rate  of  261^4  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  at  the 
plant  Milk  is  bought  at  the  rate  of  21/4  cents  a  quart  in  summer 
and  31/4  cents  a  quart  in  the  winter.  The  milk  must  test  3.5 
per  cent,  butter  fat 

The  working  force  of  the  society  consists  of  a  superintendent, 
who  receives  a  salary  of  $600  a  year  and  house,  an  engineman 
at  $15  a  week,  2  store  clerks,  and  6  creamery  hands,  at  an  average 
wage  of  $20  a  month  each. 

The  plant  brings  in  about  $19,440  a  year. 

The  hauling  to  and  from  the  station  of  the  store  supplies  and 
the  butter  is  done  under  contract  by  a  man  who  has  two  1-horse 
carts  with  a  capacity  of  a  ton  each,  and  which  makes  four  trips  a 
day.  This  man  carries  5  to  35  56-pound  boxes  of  butter  to  the 
station,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  twice  daily,  and  returns  loaded 
with  one  ton  of  merchandise  on  each  cart.  He  receives  under  his 
contract  $2.50  a  day.     Butter  is  sold  locally  at  25  cents  a  pound. 
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The  society  pays  for  the  milk  from  samples  taken  daily.  Mem- 
bers are  sold  goods  at  the  store  on  credit,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  carry  current  accounts  at  the  creamery  for  the  milk  supplied, 

DOYNE  FARM  AT  WILLSGOREY 

This  farm,  owned  by  C.  M.  Doyne,  contains  900  acres  of  graz- 
ing, wood  and  cultivated  land,  worth  $75  an  acre.  It  is  stocked 
with  500  sheep  and  lambs,  which  on  an  average  weigh  66  pounds 
dressed,  for  w-hich  18  cents  a  pound  can  be  secured,  amounting  to 
about  $12  for  each  animal  for  meat,  and  $3.40  more  for  the  skin. 
The  best  bucks  are  worth  $100  and  weigh  224  pounds  each.  Ewes 
are  worth  $30  when  for  exhibit. 

In  addition  to  the  sheep  there  are  about  150  head  of  cattle  on 
the  farm.  The  weight  of  the  beef  animals  is  from  1,400  for  2- 
year-old  to  900  pounds  for  the  1-year-old  animals. 

The  average  size  of  the  farms  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  40 
acres,  supporting  from  8  to  10  cows  each. 

ENXISCORTIIY    COOPERATIVE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 

The  objects  of  this  society,  as  expressed  in  rule  3  of  the  special 
regulations  of  the  society,  are  as  follows: 

"  To  carry  on  the  occupations  of  commission  agents,  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers  in  farm  and  garden  produce,  seed, 
artificial  manures,  feedstuff s,  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery;  breeders,  exporters  and  importers  of  live  stock, 
bankers  and  general  dealers  in  any  class  of  goods  the  com- 
mittee may  direct:  to  obtain  and  disseminate  useful  infor- 
mation  among  its  members  and  generally  to  develop  and  pro- 
mote the  cooperative  movement  in  Ireland;  to  carry  on  any 
occupation  or  manufacture  that  the  committee  may  deem 
desirable.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  socictv  to  do  all  thini^s 
necessary  or  expedient  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  object." 

The  plant  of  the  society  consists  of  a  large  building,  situated 
on  a  courtyard,  in  which  there  are  departments  for  manu- 
facturing harness  and  leather  goods;  for  the  assembling  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  storage  of  hardware  and  of  fertilizers;  also  de- 
partments for  groceries,  seeds  and  foodstuffs,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  carriages,  paints,  oils,  etc. 

The  s(K'iety  was  founded  in  1905,  and  in  1912  had  930  share- 
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holders.  It  sells  farm  machinery  as  follows:  A  reaper  and 
binder  for  $120;  British  mowing  machine  for  $55;  and  American 
mowing  machines,  which  cost  the  society  $52.50,  are  sold  for 
$57.50. 

The  society  borrows  money  from  a  local  joint-stock  bank  at  a 
rate  of  1  per  cent,  under  commercial  rate  on  the  signature  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  directors.  Five  per  cent,  is  paid  at 
present.  Liability  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  shares  held. 
Three  per  cent,  interest  is  paid  on  funds  that  are  deposited  with 
the  society.    The  society  has  no  mortgage  debt. 

In  the  year  1912  the  society  made  sales  to  the  value  of  $102,060, 
out  of  which  it  realized  a  profit  of  $11,853.54.  The  expenses 
this  year  were  $8,679.96.  Deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted 
to  $16,368.48. 

Goods  are  sold  both  for  cash  and  on  credit  to  the  members,  but 
only  for  cash  to  non-members.  Members  participate  in  the  profits. 
Wages  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  day  of  10  hours.  The 
society  also  arranges  contracts  for  special  cooperative  insurance. 

In  the  country  around  Enniscorthy,  land  which  sold  for  $48 
an  acre  eight  years  ago  is  at  the  present  time  worth  from  $75  to 
$100  an  acre. 

benefits  of  cooperation 
Mr.  T.  Alex.  Rudd 

Speaking  of  the  benefits  which  cooperation  has  brought  to  the 
farmers  of  Wexford  county,  Mr.  T.  Alex.  Rudd  stated  that 
manures  were  now  from  $5  to  $10  cheaper  than  they  were  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  cooperative  institutions.  Binders  which 
previously  sold  for  $179.82  could  now  be  bought  for  $116.64. 
Cooperation  in  any  section  was  a  benefit  to  the  larger  farmer  as 
well  as  to  the  small  farmer.  In  Wexford  county  they  got  seeds 
for  less  now  than  they  paid  the  regular  seed  firms  for  sweepings 
five  years  ago.  They  were  getting  better  seeds  and  better  fertiliz- 
ers than  prior  to  the  establishment  of  cooperative  societies. 

inspection    of   laborers'    cottages    built    under   board   of 

guardians'  act 
A   number   of   laborers'    cottages   built   under   the   Board   of 
Guardians'  act  were  visited,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  system 
on  which  they  are  provided  may  be  of  interest. 
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These  cottages  were  built  to  replace  the  old  mud  cabins.  Out- 
Bide  dimensions  of  the  cottages  are  16  by  24  feet,  and  12  feet  to 
the  eavesy  with  8  feet  more  to  the  peak.  They  are  divided  into 
four  rooms.  A  8  by  4  window  is  located  in  each  gable  on  the 
second  story.  The  entrance  door  is  located  in  the  center^  with  a 
8  by  6  foot  window  on  either  side  of  it  A  big  fire  place  is  pro- 
vided in  the  center. 

The  cost  of  construction  is  from  $600  to  $750.  The  land  on 
which  the  cottages  are  placed  costs  $20  an  acre.  A  cottage  and 
half  an  acre  of  ground  ie  rented  for  18  cents  a  week,  and  20  cents 
a  week  is  charged  for  a  cottage  and  one  acre  of  ground.  These 
houses  are  intended  to  be  occupied  by  agricultural  laborers  with 
families,  whose  wages  run  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  week  for  day 
work,  and  up  to  $5  a  week  for  night  work.  The  cottages  are 
constructed  and  allotted  by  the  r:ural  district  counsel  only  to 
married  persons,  and  as  the  families  increase  the  rents  are  de- 
creased. 

Local  proprietors  who  have  to  depend  upon  this  class  of  labor 
say  that  these  laborers  are  made  so  independent  with  their  house 
and  little  plot  of  land  that  they  will  only  do  as  much  outside  labor 
as  is  necessary  to  eke  out  their  existence,  and  can  not  be  relied 
on  as  a  dependable  labor  supply. 
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RESULTS  OF  COOPERATIVE  ENTERPRISES 

The   Sogixty  fob  Pubghasinq   and   Pbodugtion   and   the 

B&GIOKAL  Bank  of  Loib-et-Cheb 

Statement  by  the  manager 

"  8YNDICAT  " 

"Xe  Syndicat  des  Agriculteurs  de  Loir-et-Cher "  has  at  the 
present  time  16,500  members,  that  is  to  say  it  includes  nearly  all 
the  farmers  in  the  departments. 

The  service  which  it  renders  to  its  members  is  of  a  double 
nature,  moral  and  economic. 

The  report  which  our  President  will  present  next  month  at  a 
congress  at  Clermont-Ferrand  and  of  which  we  are  furnishing  you 
with  the  proof,  indicates  what  we  have  done  from  the  moral  stand- 
point, and  the  present  note  has  simply  for  its  object  to  show  what 
has  been  done  in  an  economic  way,  more  exactly  to  show  what  we 
are  doing  at  the  present  time,  for  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  the 
beginning  of  1905  on  the  occasion  of  the  International  Exposi- 
tion at  Liege,  you  may  read  the  entire  history  of  our  association. 
Our  agricultural  purchasing  department  is  operating  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  it  did  in  1904,  except  that  there  were  then 
only  7,375  members  (less  than  half  our  present  membership), 
and  our  operations  only  amounted  to  11,400,000  kilograms  of 
goods  valued  at  1,400,000  francs  ($280,000),  whereas  in  1912  we 
have  delivered  2(),000,000  kilograms  at  a  value  exceeding 
4,500,000  francs  ($900,000). 

If  we  have  developed  so  much  and  succeeded  so  well  in  a  few 
years  in  grouping  together  so  large  a  membership  it  is  because 
our  services  have  been  so  greatly  appreciated.  These  results  have 
been  obtained  with  the  help  of  the  ^'  Credit  Mutuel  Agricole," 
which  has  enabled  us  to  organize  our  purchasing  department  on 
a  commercial  basis.  Since  1902  our  "  Syndicat "  has  purchased 
for  cash  all  goods  ordered  by  its  members ;  with  the  funds  which 
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the  *'  Credit  Agricole  "  has  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  "  Syn- 
dicat "  it  is  able  to  make  very  advantageous  arrangements  with 
the  wholesale  dealers  through  the  prompt  payments  which  it  can 
make.  Since  adopting  this  method  of  procedure,  our  orders  are 
very  much  sought  for  and  we  always  obtain  the  lowest  prices. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  "  Syndicat "  owes  its  success 
to  the  "  Credit  Agricole,"  but  it  may  also  be  added  that  the  credit 
bank  has  found  equal  advantage  in  the  business  furnished  all 
by  the  *'  Syndicat  "  which  is  the  true  cause  of  its  prosperity.  The 
regional  bank  of  Loir-et-Cher  is  today  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
in  France,  because  it  has  found  in  the  "  Syndicat "  in  addition 
to  a  hospitable  roof,  a  clientele  entirely  adequate  to  bring  to  it 
each  year  the  important  amount  of  business  which  it  enjoys. 

During  the  last  ten  years  our  two  societies  have  united  in  bring- 
ing to  the  farmers  of  Chartres  the  greatest  advantaga 

Naturally  the  great  extension  of  the  "  Syndicat "  has  not  been 
accomplished  without  bringing  some  prejudice  to  the  independent 
dealers  who  formerly  furnished  the  farmers  with :  fertilizers,  seeds, 
vineyard  products,  machinery  and  agricultural  implements.  And 
since  1908,  the  date  of  our  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  our  real  power 
has  become  known.  At  the  immense  banquet  of  5,000  covers, 
presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  person,  the  com- 
bination of  independent  dealers  in  our  city  was  brought  up 
short  in  their  attempted  monopoly  and  are  no  longer  able  to  take 
advantage  of  our  farmers.  It  may  be  said  also  that  our  daring  has 
not  proceeded  without  giving  some  concern  to  the  inspection  ser- 
vice of  the  agricultural  credit  societies,  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  business  carried  on  which  has  caused  the  "  Svndicat "  to 
become  a  debtor  to  the  regional  bank  for  amounts  which  have  been 
considered  too  great.  The  "  SjTidicat "  has  taken  full  advan- 
tage of  the  borrowing  facilities  provided  by  the  "  Credit 
Agricole "  which  were  necessary  for  making  the  payments  re- 
quired on  the  business  demanded  by  its  members.  Our  managers 
are  not  only  very  devoted  people  but  they  are  also  very  regular 
in  their  attendance  and  careful  in  their  advice  and  sensitive  to 
criticism,  and  they  have  advised  the  members  to  so  arrange  their 
orders  that  an  accounting  may  be  reached  every  three  months. 
In  this  way  all  notes  may  be  kept  within  a  limit  of  from  three 
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to  six  months  and  discounted  in  the  credit  bank.  In  this  way  the 
"  Syndicat "  is  able  to  devote  itself  entirely  to  purchasing  the 
requirements  of  its  members,  and  the  bank  takes  care  of  the  credit 
facilities  of  which  these  purchasers  have  need. 

Our  "  Syndicat "  has  discounted  each  year  several  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  notes  and  it  possesses  at  the  present  time  a 
reeen^e  fund  in  excess  of  250,000  francs  ($50,000).  With  this 
small  fortune  it  has  been  able  to  buy  the  property  on  which  the 
building  containing  its  office  and  storeroom  is  situated;  it  has 
installed  a  branch  at  Romorantin  in  a  building  also  belonging  to 
it;  it  has  constructeS  at  several  points  in  the  departments  large 
warehouses  in  which  fertilizers  are  stored  during  the  inactive 
season,  thus  insuring  prompt  deliveries  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  its  reserve  fund  the  ^'  Syndicat " 
has  been  able  to  aid  in  the  creation  and  development  of  agricul- 
tural credit  locals  and  agricultural  cociperative  societies,  toward 
the  foundation  capital  of  which  it  has  contributed,  as  well  as 
directing  and  indicating  the  most  economical  manner  in  their 
management 


cooperative  purchasing  society 

Since  in  1908  the  "  Cour  de  Cassation''  decided  against  the 
right  of  the  ^'  Syndicat "  to  perform  purchasing  operations,  our 
managers  were  forced,  like  all  the  farmers  of  France,  into  the 
new  situation  occupied  by  the  *^  Syndicats  Agricole." 

Seeing  that  Parliament  did  not  receive  cordially  the  projected 
law  presented  by  M.  Ruau,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  fearing 
the  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  commercial  combinations,  we 
have  created  in  the  beginning  of  1911  a  corporate  society  which 
has  for  its  object  the  performance  of  all  such  operations  as  were 
prohibited  to  the  ^'  Syndicats,"  notably  direct  purchasing  for 
the  farm  and  the  storage  of  goods,  in  anticipation  of  the  future 
need  of  the  members. 

In  the  beginning  this  society  concerned  itself  with  opera- 
tions relating  to  farm  equipment,  which  were  ruled  as  being  out- 
side the  purchasing  scope  of  the  "  Syndicat,"  but  although  they 
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had  the  right  to  purchase  and  supply  fertilizers,  seeds,  cattle-feed 
and  insecticides,  and  the  only  remaining  goods  are  under  the 
head  of  farm  equipment,  this  last  item  is  the  most  difficult  of  all, 
though  not  the  least  interesting,  for  everyone  knows  that  the 
farmers  pay  a  very  much  greater  profit  to  the  intermediaries  on 
their  machinery  and  tools  than  is  paid  on  fertilizers,  seeds,  etc. 

If  you  care  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  examining  the  account 
rendered  for  the  year  1911  and  1912  you  will  be  able  to  see  what 
our  purchasing  society  has  accomplished.  In  1911  it  did  460,000 
francs  ($92,000)  worth  of  business  and  in  1912  more  than 
500,000  francs  ($100,000)  worth.  Judging  by  the  results 
of  the  first  semester  of  1913  we  estimate  that  more  than  600,000 
francs  ($120,000)  worth  of  business  will  be  done  this  year. 
In  order  to  attain  this  result  we  have  had  to  provide  for  about 
fifty  representatives  (Charrons  et  marechaux)  charged  with  mak- 
ing repairs  and  keeping  our  machinery  in  operation.  These 
collaborators  naturally  receive  some  remuneration  from  this  work. 
We  have  just  now  completed  this  organization  and  established 
here  at  Blois  a  workshop  operated  by  good  mechanics  engaged  in 
assembling  the  agricultural  machinery  which  we  receive  in  car- 
load lots  ''  knocked  down  "  directly  from  the  manufacturers.  We 
also  make  at  this  sho{)i  such  repairs  of  a  minor  character  as  our 
members  require. 

We  consider  it  our  duty  not  to  oifer  to  our  members  machines 
of  any  other  construction  than  French,  and  we  only  deal  with 
foreign  manufacturers  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  By  so 
doing  we  make  it  clear  that  our  object  is  purely  patriotic  and 
that  we  do  not  deprecate  the  excellent  quality  of  American  ma- 
chinery, nor  the  considerable  service  which  it  has  rendered  to  the 
agriculture  of  our  country. 

Our  co()perative  purchasing  association  has  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  the  "  Credit  Agricole;  ^'  but  lives  entirely  upon 
its  own  resources.  Starting  with  a  capital  of  100,000  francs 
($20,000),  within  the  last  year  it  has  raised  this  capital  to  300, 
000  francs  ($60,000). 

Besides  furnishing  agricultural  machinery  at  very  reasonable 
prices  to  the  farmers,  we  have  accumulated  65,000  francs  ($13,- 
000)  of  reserve  during  the  first  two  seasons;  thus  giving  an  indi- 
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cation  of  the  service  which  cooperation  may  render  along  these 
lines. 

The  relationship  between  the  "  Syndicat ''  and  the  "  Societe 
d'Approvisioniiements  "  is  regulated  in  the  most  simple  manner; 
in  reality  the  latter  is  simply  the  agent,  but  a  disinterested  agent, 
which  is  satisfied,  with  a  reasonable  profit  and  which  confines 
its  deliveries  entirely  to  the  farmers  adhering  to  the  "  Syndicat." 

In  compensation  for  these  advantages  the  "  Syndicat "  places, 
gratuitously  at  the  disposition  of  the  purchasing  society,  housing 
facilities  on  its  premises,  in  which  the  machinery  destined  to  the 
members  of  the  ''  Syndicat "  may  be  stored.  However,  the  pur- 
chasing society  owns  the  premises  on  which  its  assembling  plant 
is  situated. 

All  the  stockholders  of  the  purchasing  societies  to  the  number 
of  about  500,  are  required  to  be  members  of  the  "  Syndicat;  " 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  the  interest  paid  to  the 
stockholders  may  not  exceed  four  per  cent.  As  may  be  seen,  the 
society  is  essentially  cooperative,  although  it  has  a  commercial 
form. 

agricultural  credit 

Our  first  local  society  for  agricultural  credit  was  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  the  '*  Syndicat  "  on  July  19,  1902,  and  was 
from  the  beginning  affiliated  with  the  Regional  Bank  of  Chartres. 

This  first  local  had  for  its  sole  object  the  procuring  of  the 
sums  necessary  to  enable  the  ^'  Syndicat "  to  buy  for  cash  all  the 
requirements  demanded  by  its  members. 

The  Regional  Bank  at  Loir-et-Cher  was  not  created  until  De- 
cember, 1903,  and  it  is  since  tliat  date  that  all  the  locals  of  the 
Departments  have  been  organized.  This  organization  has  been 
accomplished  in  a  few  years,  thanks  to  the  happy  collaboration 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Instruction  in  the  "  Syndi- 
cat." The  Professors  of  x\griculture  have  taken  charge  of  the 
propaganda,  and  after  4ihe  meeting  for  foundation  we  take  in 
hand  the  young  societies  at  first  because  in  our  region  the  trans- 
portation facilities  and  means  of  communication  are  ample  and 
market  days  frequent;  for  this  reason  there  is  generally  only  one 
local  for  each  canton  —  two  at  tlie  most.     However,  there  are 
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special  cases  where  additional  locals  may  be  established  to  pro- 
vide for  the  seat  of  some  marketing  point. 

In  France  almost  all  our  credit  societies  are  established  under 
the  law  of  1894,  receiving  subsidies  from  the  State,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Agi'iculture. 

For  this  reason  they  all  resemble  one  another  in  a  general  way 
at  least,  and  since  we  are  in  excellent  relationship  with  our 
neighbors  of  Chartres  and  of  Mans  you  will  doubtless  notice  a 
close  analogy  between  what  we  are  showing  you  and  what  you 
saw  yesterday. 

The  special  features  of  our  organization  consists  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  "  Syndicat." 

We  have  always  surrounded  our  affiliated  local  societies  with 
every  precaution,  for  we  consider  that  the  vitality  of  mutual 
credit  depends  as  much  upon  good  organization  of  the  locals  as 
upon  the  good  organization  of  the  regional  banks.  After  having 
facilitated  the  creation  of  these  locals  we  have  broken  in  their 
bookkeepers  to  the  delicate  task  they  have  to  perform.  We  reduce 
their  expenses  by  furnishing  gratuitously  the  blank  forms,  regis- 
ters, and  such  other  stationery  as  they  retjuira 

Finally  wo  take  care  of  their  bookkeeping  in  case  they  are 
unable  to  secure  a  proper  employee  to  do  so,  and  also  because  we 
have  to  follow  their  operations  in  the  smallest  detail. 

At  the  present  moment  '*  (^aisses  Locales  du  Loir-et^Cher  "  have 
a  membership  of  about  4,000.  This  is  exactly  the  number  of 
members  which  the  '*  Syndicat "  had  fifteen  years  ago.  We  think 
it  will  take  less  time  to  quadruple  this  number  because  the 
"  Credit  Agricole ''  has  been  developing  with  giant  strides  during 
the  last  few  vears. 

Agricultural  ^*  Syxdtcat  ^'  for  the  Sukrouxdixos  of  Chart- 
res,   Chateaudox,   axd   Nugent-le-Rotrou 

eure-et-loir 

Statement  by  tbe  manager 

The  Agricultural  ^^  Syndicat "  of  Chartres  was  founded  on 
Julv  1,  18S6,  bv  ten  farmers  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Senator 
Vinet,  President  of  the  Association. 

At  this  epoch  the  trade  in  commercial  fertilizer,  the  employ- 
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meut  of  which  had  become  indispensable,  was  in  the  hands  of  un- 
scrupulous dealers  who  profited  by  the  ignorance  of  the  country- 
men who  sell  inferior  products  at  high  prices,  having  a  minimum 
of  fertilizing  value,  ilany  farmers  who  had  never  used  fertiliz- 
ers of  any  other  kind  stopped  using  them  entirely  because  of  the 
poor  results  obtained. 

The  origin  of  the  "  Syndicat "  was,  therefore,  due  to  the  un- 
fortunate situation  in  regard  to  fertilizers,  and  the  original  terri- 
tory covered  was  limited  to  the  surroundings  of  Chartres.  This 
territory  was  progressively  extended  as  the  utility  of  the  asso- 
ciation became  known  to  the  farmers,  and  today  through  having 
united  with  the  *^  Syndicat "  of  Chateaudon  and  Nugent-lo- 
Rotrou,  and  several  adjacent  cantons  it  has  attained  its  present 
proportions. 

The  "  Syndicat "  purchases  fertilizers  according  to  semi-an- 
nual estimates  at  the  seasons  corresponding  to  seed  time  in  the 
spring  and  fall.  A  contract  imposing  special  conditions  on  the 
fertilizer  dealers  is  accepted  without  reserve  by  all  responsible 
dealers  and  it  guarantees  to  the  members  of  the  "  Syndicat "  the 
composition  of  the  fertilizers  and  that  they  shall  be  delivered  in 
good  condition  and  with  dispatch. 

The  Agricultural  Station  of  the  Department  also  makes 
analyses  of  the  fertilizers  on  delivery  and  when  there  is  a  just 
reason  the  fertilizer  dealers  are  required  to  pay  a  fine  to  the 
"  SjTidicat." 

In  1912  the  operating  expenses  reached  the  sum  of  5,000 
francs  ($1,000)  and  were  advanced  by  the  credit  department  of 
the  "  Syndicat." 

The  "  Syndicat "  also  serves  as  an  exchange  for  seeds  and 
agricultural  products  between  its  members. 

Its  resources  are  composed  of:  An  annual  fee,  2  francs  (.40), 
paid  by  each  member;  a  rebate  of  2  per  cent,  paid  back  by  the 
fertilizer  dealers  for  cash  settlement,  which  amounted  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912,  to  173,529  francs,  65  centimes  ($31,705.81). 

The  importance  of  its  operations  is  shown  by  the  movement  of 
funds  which  was  attained  in  1912;  receipts  2,607,281.05  francs 
($521,456.21)  and  expenditures  2,583,165.10  francs  ($516,- 
630.02). 
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The  following  table  will  bring  out  the  continual  growth  of  the 
operations  of  the  "Syndicat"  since  its  creation: 

Membership  Fertilixera  Value  of 

of  delivered  fetilisers 

Year  "Syndicate"  Kilos*  Francs  f 

1886  54  240,875  24,157.80 

1888  606  2,687,830  291,148.05 

1890 1,290  3,761,407  393,799.29 

1895 2,668  6.195,313  616.503.94 

1900 3,543  6,761,883  577,770.78 

1905 4, 398  8. 099,432  620,  467 . 10 

1910 6,915  11,336,015  1,042,651.75 

1912 7,027  14,317,891  1,346,454.20 

At  the  present  time  the  membership  (July  1,  1913),  is  7,305. 

Fertilizers  ordered  in  amounts  of  5,000  kilos  are  delivered  di- 
rectly to  the  railroad  station  nearest  the  members  uniting  in  the 
order  and  distributed  through  the  twenty-five  depots  placed  at  the 
different  community  centers  for  the  receipt  and  distribution  of 
the  separate  orders.  These  depots  render  the  very  greatest  service 
to  the  small  farm  because  farmers  who  use  only  one  sack  of  fer- 
tilizer enjoy  the  same  guarantee  and  proportionate  price  as  those 
using  one  or  two  hundred  sacks. 

In  order  to  instruct  the  members  in  the  judicious  use  of  fertil- 
izers, the  '^  Syndicat "  has  undertaken  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
the  preparation  of  agronomic  charts,  on  which  the  character  of 
the  soil  in  each  commune  and  the  corresponding  fertilizers  most 
advantageous  for  each  are  clearly  indicated. 

At  the  present  time  230  communes  are  provided  with  these 
charts,  the  expense  of  this  important  work  having  been  more 
than  75,000  francs  ($15,000). 

The  *'  Svndicat "  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  moral  inter- 
ests  of  its  membership,  for  it  has  from  the  first  provided  gratui- 
tously a  monthly  periodical  entitled  ''  Le  Bulletin  Agricole  de 
V  Guest  J'  the  official  organ  of  a  number  of  "  Syndicat "  in  this 
region.  Since  1904:  it  has  replaced  this  bulletin  by  a  semi- 
monthly publication,  *'  La  Defense  Agricole,"  which  is  published 
(lirectlv  bv  the  "  Syndicat "  and  furnished  free  to  its  members. 

There  is  also  a  fully  e<iuipped  library  in  which  the  members 
may  seek  instruction  during  their  leisure  time.     The  "  Syndi- 


• 


A  kilo  is  equal  to  .0011  tons, 
t  A  franc  is  equal  to  $  .20. 
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cat "  does  not  wish  to  limit  its  scope  entirely  to  the  purchase  and 
control  of  chemical  fertilizers. 

Subsequent  to  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  November  5, 
1894,  on  agricultural  credit,  the  "  Syndicat "  has  been  occupied 
in  inducing  its  members  to  profit  by  this  law,  and  has  created 
a  Chartres,  not  without  great  difficulty  a  "  Societe  de  Credit 
Mutuel  Agricole."  As  soon  as  the  law  of  1900  instituted  regional 
banks  for  agricultural  credit,  one  was  founded  for  "  Beauce  et 
du  Perche,"  and  there  was  created  in  each  of  the  surrounding 
cantons,  with  the  grouping  together  of  the  farmers  in  each  locality, 
a  local  credit  society  similar  to  that  at  Chartres. 

More  recently  since  the  adoption  of  the  law  covering  agricul- 
tural "  cooperative  "  the  "  Syndicat  "  has  responded  vigorously  to 
the  appeal  from  the  progressive  farmers  who  have  requested  it  to 
aid  them  in  profiting  by  the  provisions  of  this  law.  We  have  thus 
contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  "  Cooperatives  de  Sancheville, 
du  Gault-Saint-Denis  et  de  Fresnay-l'Wveque,''  as  well  as  of 
several  dairy  "  Syndicats." 

Each  year  the  '*  Syndicat "  has  organized  a  course  of  agricul- 
tural instruction  through  the  "  Instituteurs."  The  work  is  ex- 
amined by  a  jury  composed  of  the  inspector  of  the  academy  and 
the  primary  inspectors  and  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  "  Syndicat."  Prizes  are  given  to  the  teachers  as 
well  as  to  the  pupils  who  are  adjudged  most  worthy. 

The  winter  school  of  agriculture  created  by  the  General  Coun- 
sel d'Eure-et-Loir,  at  the  "  Lycee  de  Chartres  ''   as  well  as  the 

domestic  science  school  which  was  also  established  bv  the  ^^As- 

t- 

semblee  Departementale,''  are  subsidized  by  the  ^^  Syndicat." 

It  brings  within  its  scope,  therefore,  the  study  and  correction 
of  all  questions  affecting  the  prosperity  of  the  national  agricul- 
ture. 


DAIRYING 

The  Central  Cooperative  Dairy  Association  of  Chabentes- 

ANI>-PoiTOU 

(140   factories — 80,000   members) 

Statement  by  the  manager 
NOTES    ON    THE    CENTRAL    ASSOCIATION 

The  first  cooperative  dairy  of  Charentes  was  established  at 
Chaille,  3  kilometers  (1.86  miles)  distant  from  Surgeres,  in 
1888.  The  following  year  seven  new  associations  were  founded, 
and  in  1893  there  were  fortv  of  them  in  the  resrion. 

The  Central  Associiation  of  these  dairies  was  founded  in  1893. 
Today  it  counts  129  subsidiary  societies,  distributed  over  the 
several  departments  of  the  west,  included  within  the  territory  of 
Nantes,  Tours,  Limoges  and  Bordeaux. 

In  1912  the  syndicated  dairy  societies  had  a  total  membership 
of  77,265,  the  total  number  of  cows  belonging  to  these  members 
being  205,557,  an  average  of  2^  cows  per  member.  Onr  Farmers 
Accident  Insurance  provides  for  an  average  of  10  hectares  (25 
acres)  per  member.  This  area  evidently  does  not  correspond  to 
an  average  of  2%  cows  per  member,  so  we  must  conclude  that 
the  majority  of  the  very  small  farmers  owning  one  or  two  cows 
are  not  yet  covered  by  accident  insurance. 

The  syndicated  dairies  have  received  332,000,000  litres  of  milk 
in  1912,  making  an  average  of  1,614  litres  per  cow,  the  produc- 
tion of  butter  being  15,350,000  kilos  (33,770,000  pounds).  This 
represents  a  yield  of  21.63  litres,  and  an  average  production  of 
75  kilos  per  cow  annually.  This  quantity  of  butter  brings  in  an 
annual  income  of  45,750,000  francs  ($9,150,000)  annually. 
This  price  based  upon  an  average  of  2.98  francs  per  kilo  (27 J 
cents  per  pound).  The  skim  milk,  valued  at  4  cents  per  litre, 
amounts  to  $1,328,000  more  or  a  total  annual  income  of  nearly 
$10,400,000. 

The  average  cost  of  manufacture  amounts  to  11  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts,  or  0.303  centvS  per  litre  of  milk.  The  expense  varies  in 
the  several  creameries  from  0.12  cents  to  0.54  cents. 

[884] 
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There  are  several  different  breeds  of  cows  in  this  region.  In 
deux-Sevres  they  have  the  Parthenaise  breed,  remarkable  for 
their  butter-producing  qualities;  certain  dairies  produced  a  kilo 
of  butter  from  18.85  litres  of  milk  (a  pound  of  butter  from 
8.57  litres  of  milk  or  7.79  quarts).  The  average  for  a  year  is 
1,566  litres  (1,423  quarts)  per  cow  of  this  breed. 

In  the  district  of  Vendee  they  have  a  variety  of  Parthenaise 
called  *^  Vendeenne,"  which  is  also  a  butter  producing  breed,  and 
in  this  department  the  dairy  which  has  the  highest  yield,  amount- 
ing to  1  kilo  of  butter  from  20.89  litres  of  milk,  also  has  a  pro- 
duction of  2,000  litres  of  milk  per  cow  annually  (1  pound  of 
butter  from  8.64  quarts  of  milk  with  1,820  quarts  of  milk  as  an 
annual  average  production  per  cow). 

In  the  other  departments,  notably  in  that  of  Charente-Infer- 
ieure,  the  milch  cows  are  of  all  breeds ;  the  predominating  breed 
being  Normandy  and  Durham.  Here  the  quantity  of  milk  per 
cow  is  very  much  greater.  At  Sergeres,  for  example,  we  find  an 
average  of  2,546  litres,  but  the  butter  production  is  only  a  kilo 
for  23  litres  (annual  yield  per  cow  averaging  2,314  quarts  of 
milk,  but  requiring  9.5  quarts  of  milk  per  pound  of  butter).  At 
Sainte  Soule,  near  La  Kochelle,  we  find  an  average  annual  pro- 
duction of  2,245  quarts  of  milk  per  cow  and  1  pound  of  butter 
for  each  9.18  quarts  of  milk. 

Our  association  has  had  to  organize  various  departments  in 
order  to  fulfill  its  object,  namely,  to  perfect  the  manufacture  of 
butter.  It  has  had  to  improve  the  equipment  of  its  factories  and 
also  to  occupy  itself  with  the  general  interest  of  the  dairymen, 
notably  as  to  the  transportation  of  butter  to  the  Central  Market 
of  Paris  (Halles  Centralles),  which  is  the  principal  outlet  for 
our  production. 

As  to  technical  services,  the  society  has  an  inspector  in  control 
and  in  charge  of  the  manufacture  and  equipment  of  the  dairy 
plants.  This  inspector  is  at  the  same  time  director  of  an  experi- 
ment station  and  a  dairy  school,  the  latter  being  installed  on  the 
property  acquired  by  the  Association  and  placed  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  a  State  Establishment,  having 
the  double  function  of  dairy  school  and  experiment  station. 

The  whole  is  completed  by  the  union  of  the  129  syndicated 
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societies,  the  cooperative  creamery  of  Surgeres,  created  in  1894 
and  which  at  the  present  time  handles  16,000  to  18,000  litres 
of  milk  per  day  during  the  summer.  The  pupils  of  the  school 
number  from  20  to  30,  the  number  being  sufficient  to  perform  all 
the  necessary  operations.  They  remain  one  year  in  the  school, 
but  their  theoretical  study  is  completed  during  the  first  six  months, 
after  which  they  go  out  and  serve  an  apprenticeship  among  the 
129  syndicated  dairies,  where  their  service  is  valuable  for  they 
fill  vacancies  temporarily  caused  by  the  sickness  of  regular  em- 
ployees and  those  who  are  away  on  vacations. 

In  this  way  a  close  relationship  is  created  between  the  dairies 
and  the  scientific  central  dairy  department,  insuring  a  general 
diffusion  of  progressive  methods.  Besides,  the  personnel,  notably 
the  head  of  the  laboratory  department,  gives  such  advice  and 
information  to  the  creameries  as  they  may  be  in  need  of  in  order 
to  improve  their  manufacturing  methods.  In  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral inspector  of  creameries  there  is  a  master  mechanic,  a  special- 
ist in  creamery  equipment, —  such  as  centrifugal  cream  separators 
and  refrigerating  machinery.  The  business  between  the  cream- 
eries is  provided  for  by  automobiles  which  are  at  the  disposition 
of  the  personnel. 

The  transportation  of  butter  has  been  carried  on  since  1898 
in  refrigerator  cars,  of  which  the  Association  has  18.  It  also 
has  special  employees  in  charge  of  receiving  and  loading  the  pack- 
ages of  butter,  and  at  Paris  a  general  agent  in  charge  of  trans- 
porting the  butter  from  the  station  to  the  Central  Market. 

The  cars  are  distinguished  by  being  painted  white  on  the  out- 
side, provided  with  double  doors  and  compartments  to  hold  600 
kilos  of  ice  per  car.  The  temperature  on,  arrival  rarely  exceeds 
10  or  12  degrees  centigrade.  In  order  to  supply  these  cars  the 
association  has  created  at  Surgeres  an  ice  plant,  the  installation  of 
which  cost  80,000  francs,  and  which  is  capable  of  producing  7Vi» 
tons  of  ice  per  24  hours  (metric  tons  —  2,200  pounds).  Only 
four  or  five  tons  are  required  for  the  refrigerator  cars,  the  balance 
being  sold  to  the  creameries  at  25  francs  per  ton  (22.7  cents  per. 
100  pounds). 

In  a  general  way  the  Association  is  divided  into  three  sections*: 


Fig.  170. —  Sbeef  on  the  Spanish  Side  of  the  Pybenees  Moustaihs. 


Fis.  171. —  Qaboens  at  Seoovia,  Spain. 
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1.  The  Central  Credit  Department  including  such  general  ser- 
vices as  insurance  of  the  employees  of  the  creameries,  arrange- 
ments for  expositions,  purchasing  of  such  raw  materials  as  coal, 
other  fuel,  etc.,  pension  to  old  employees,  encouragement  of  but- 
ter-making competition,  and  for  the  treatment  and  transformation 
of  residuary  products. 

2.  Mutual  Agricultural  Accident  Insurance  Societies,  of  which 
two  special  ones  were  created  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  and 
the  results  of  which  for  the  year  1912  are  as  follows: 

Farm  proprietors  insured,  10,164. 

Area  included  in  this  insurance,  151,776  hectares,  being  an 
average  of  10  hectares  per  farmer. 

Number  of  accidents  during  the  year  1912,  908. 

Receipts  (premiums  paid  in) 75,741.59  francs 

Expenditures  (including  settlements).  . .  .     77,241.59      " 


Deficit  of   1,500.00      " 


The  premium  which  amounted  to  50  centimes  per  hectare  (10 
cents  per  2^/^  acres),  has  been  raised  to  60  centimes  on  January  1, 
1913,  which  will  increase  the  receipts  by  13,000  francs  ($2,600). 

3.  The  Caseine  Department,  created  only  about  eight  months 
ago  to  permit  the  creameries  to  carry  their  manufacturing  process 
into  the  second  stage  of  producing  casein  as  a  by-product,  and 
to  do  away  with  the  intermediaries  who  formerly  did  this  work 
in  an  inferior  manner  and  paid  the  creamery  less  than  it  can  make 
by  the  direct  manufacture.  The  attached  table  of  creamery  com- 
missions gives  a  good  idea  of  the  exact  interior  organization  of 
the  association  from  the  latter  viewpoint. 

The  cooperative  creameries  have  been  the  salvation  of  all 
that  region  where  the  phyloxera  (disease  of  the  grape-vines) 
brought  ruin  in  1881  and  1882.  Today  the  degree  of  prosperity 
in  this  region  is  second  to  no  other  in  France,  no  matter  what  the 
nature  of  their  cultivation.  The  most  remarkable  thing  is  that 
here  the  small  farms  are  in  predominance,  and  it  is  the  proprietors 
who  possess  two  or  throe  cows  who  have  been  saved  from  ruin  and 
enriched  by  the  cooperative  creameries* 
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summary  of  balance  sheet  for  1912 
The  quantity  of  milk  taken  to  the  creameries  was  4,049,304 
litres;  that  taken  by  milkmen  in  the  town  171,722  litres;  milk  by- 
products 6,669  litres;  cream  sold  outside  of  Surgeres  (which 
w^ould  have  produced  110  kilos  of  butter)  2,291  V^  litres;  butter 
manufactured  173,920^/4  kilos;  at  2.98  francs  per  kilo,  with  an 
average  of  23.28  litres  of  milk  per  pound  of  butter. 

Kumber  of  cows  insured  2,100;  number  which  die  during  the 
year  44;  estimated  value  18,320  francs;  average  estimated  value 
per  cow  416.36  francs;  and  insurance  paid  per  head  6V2  francs. 
Average  price  paid  per  litre  of  milk  13.36  centimes  (2.94  cents 
per  qt.);  average  number  of  cows  per  creamery  1,660;  average 
annual  production  per  head  2,546  litres.  Each  cow  produced  an 
income  of  340  francs  in  1912,  354  francs  in  1911,  318  francs 
in  1910,  and  303  francs  in  1909. 

Balance  Sheet  for  1912  of  the  Cooperative  Creamery  of 

Surgeres 

BECEIFTS 

From  the  Bale  of: 

Milk  to  the  town 

Of  cream  outside  of  Surgeres 

By-products  and  cream  at  retail 


vSkim  milk  and  residue  from  casein 

Of  butter    

Miscellaneous  revenue,  entrance  fees,  etc 


Total  receipts 


Francs 

33, 

750 

70 

371 

55 

1, 

448 

20 

62, 

538 

10 

618, 

752 

88 

7, 

228 

40 

624, 

089 

83 

EXPENDITURES  Francs 

Amounts  paid  to  members  for  their  milk 564,  845  64 

Expended  for  new  material 2,  niO  00 

Repaid  to  five  members  amounts  due  them  from  1904 3,  181  75 

Sum  set  aside  account  of  general  expenses 2,  677  42 

GENERAL  EXPENSES 

Francs 

1.  Sums   paid    49, 221  91 

2.  Amounts  due 2,  014  85 


51,236  71 


Total    625,  320  47 

Profits  of  the  Society 2,  765  52 

628,085  99 


^■~~««^ 
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MEMBERS  of  COMMISSION  OF  CONTROL 

Michel  Chagneau ;  Gustave  Landereau ;  Marchand-Alleaud ; 
Theophile  Beauchamp;  Clement  Billaud;  F.  Mathe;  Albert 
Poirier. 

Manager,  Baril.  President,  J.  Simonneau. 

Bookkeeper,  Esterle. 

Cooperative   Dairy  and  Butter  Making  Plant  of  Gault 

St.  Denis  Eure  et  Loire 

Statement  by  the  manager 
FOUNDATION    OF   THE    SOCIETY 

The  cooperative  Agricultural  Society  of  Gault  St.  Denis  was 
founded  on  May  5,  1910,  in  response  to  an  urgent  need,  for  up 
to  that  time  milk  produced  in  this  region  was  sold  to  private 
parties  in  Paris  at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of  10,  9  and  e\'en  8 
centimes  per  litre  (corresponding  to  a  price  of  less  than  2  cents 
a  quart). 

The  milk  dealers,  masters  of  the  situation,  established  the  milk 
stations  and  collected  the  milk,  for  which  collection  they  frequently 
charged,  in  case  the  farms  were  considered  too  far  distant  from 
the  station.  Nothing  could  be  done  against  such  exploitation,  for 
the  power  of  the  milk  dealers  rendered  vain  all  individual  protest 
and  resistance. 

In  1910,  following  the  conference  held  by  3kl.  Garola,  Pro- 
fessor from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Eure  et  Loire,  the 
milk  producers  of  Gault  Saint  Denis  and  adjacent  communities 
united  and  formed  a  plan  for  establishing  a  cooperative  dairy 
plant. 

Thanks  to  the  zeal  displayed  by  the  organizers  at  the  head  of 
which  wo  must  cite  M.  Trubault  Cyrus,  now  president  of  the 
society,  they  were  able  to  raise  an  additional  capital  of  30,000 
francs  ($6,000),  and  the  society  was  founded  with  152  members 
(farmers). 

The  new  society  took  as  its  title  "  Societe  Cooperative  Agricole 
du  Gault  St.  Denis,"  incorporated  with  both  capital  and  member- 
ship variable,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  July  24,  1807, 
August  1,  1893,  and  December  29,  1906.     The  Service  for  tho 
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Amelioration  of  Farm  Conditions  operating  under  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  was  charged  with  planning  the  construction  of  the 
butter  making  plant,  the  installation  of  the  machinery,  etc.,  and 
the  installation  was  made  in  a  manner  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
and  began  operation  on  April  30,  1911. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

The  society  is  managed  by  a  council  composed  of  nine  members 
chosen  from  among  the  stockholders  and  elected  at  the  general 
assembly.  A  manager  is  in  charge  of  the  business  operations  of 
the  cooperative  society  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. He  looks  after  the  collection  of  the  milk  from  the  several 
farms,  the  manufacture  of  the  butter  and  the  business  of  ship- 
ping it. 

Milk  is  collected  from  a  radius  of  12  kilometers  (7.45  miles), 
payment  being  made  according  to  the  distance  traveled  by  the 
collectors  who  receive  an  additional  compensation  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  milk  collected. 

The  milk  received  from  each  section  is  pasteurized  and  treated 
separately.     It  is  not  mixed. 

The  factory  is  equipped  with  apparatus  for  pasteurization  of 
the  milk,  separation  of  the  cream,  and  the  manufacture  of  butter. 
However,  it  is  also  equipped  to  prepare  the  milk  for  sale  directly 
and  only  such  portions  as  are  in  excess  of  the  demands  for  direct 
sale  are  transformed  into  butter. 

The  skim  milk  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  casein  and  the 
residue,  together  with  the  buttermilk,  is  employed  for  fattening 
hogs. 

The  pasteurized  milk  or  the  manufactured  butter  arc  shipped 
each  dav  to  Paris  from  the  station  of  Gault  St.  Denis  near  the 
creamerv. 

FINANCIAL    OKOANIZATION 

The  funds  necessary  for  the  installation  of  the  factory  and  the 

»  t' 

marketing  provisi<ms  of  the  ^^  Co(">pcrativc,"  proceeded  from: 

1.  The  share  capital  amounting  to 37,000  francs 

2.  A  long  term  loiin  at  two  per  cent,  amounting  to  00,000  francs 

3.  A  state  subsidy  amounting  to ,  ,  ,  ,  8,875  franco 

4.  The  profits  realized  from  operation. 
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The  milk  is  sold  to  the  "  Union  des  Cremiers /'  a  creamery  asso- 
ciation  in  Paris  with  which  a  contract  has  been  entered  into, 
of  which  the  principal  clause  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Cooperative  Creamery  of  Gault  St.  Denis  agrees  to 
furnish  to  the  Union  des  Cremiers  its  entire  milk  production 
at  a  price  of  17  centimes  per  litre  in  summer  from  May  1 
to  October  31,  and  at  19^  centimes  per  litre  during  winter 
time,  from  November  1  to  April  30.  The  milk  is  to  be 
delivered  f.  o.  b.  station  Paris,  and  shipments  to  be  made  in 
jars  of  the  I'nion  de  Cremiers,  and  the  safe  return  of  these 
jars  is  required  of  the  Co-operative. 

"  The  Co()perative  of  Gault  St  Denis  is  prohibited  from 
selling  its  milk  to  wholesale  or  retail  milk  dealers  at  present 
existing  in  the  Department  de  Seine  and  of  Seine  et  Oise.  It 
is  also  prohibited  from  installing  a  depot  for  the  sale  of 
creamery  products  either  wholesale  or  retail." 

The  members  are  paid  for  their  milk  on  the  second  Monday  of 
each  month  according  to  the  prices  in  the  above  mentioned  con- 
tract, less  an  amount  of  5  centimes  ($.01)  per  litre  which  is 
retained  for  the  purpose  of  obligatory  reserve  and  amortization  of 
the  capital  invested  in  the  factory. 

ADVANTAGES    OBTAINED 

In  1911  during  the  first  season  that  the  "  Co()perative  du  Gault 
St.  Denis  "  operated,  the  members  were  paid  for  their  milk  at  the 
average  rate  of  l'3i  centimes  ($.027)  per  litre,  whereas  outside 
individuals  received  around  11  centimes  ($.022). 

In  1912  the  average  prico  reached  14  centimes,  and  the  out- 
siders had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  operation  of  the  Cocjpera- 
tive  because  the  prices  paid  for  their  milk  were  raised  to  a  price 
only  two  centimes  less  (average  of  12  centimes  [$.024]  per  litre 
for  outsiders).  The  whole  conimunitv  was  benefited  for  the  rea- 
son  that  the  independent  company  had  to  raise  their  prices  to  the 
n<)nc(K)perators  in  order  to  attract  sufficient  milk  to  enable  them 
to  continue  the  operation  of  their  factories. 

Thanks  to  the  Cooperative,  its  inenil)ers  have  now  been  able  to 
receive  a  remunerative  price  for  their  milk  i.nd  they  have  become 
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at  the  same  time  coproprietors  in  a  factory  which  should  very 
soon  be  increased  in  size  because  the  quantity  of  milk  produced  is 
being  increased  and  the  amount  treated  each  day  keeps  augment- 
ing. 

On  June  15,  1913,  more  than  9,000  litres  of  milk  were  received 
daily  at  the  creamery,  and  the  number  of  members  adhering  to  it 
had  reached  375. 

MANAGING  DIRECTORATE 

M.  Trubault  Cyrus,  a  Xeu  en  Dunois;  vice-presidents:  Al.  M. 
Gimtrat  Leon,  A.  Vitray  en  Beauce;  Couppe  Theotine,  a  pro- 
Saint  Evroult ;  manager,  delegate  M.  Biney  Auguste,  au  Gault  St. 
Denis;  Secretary  M.  Claveau  Georges,  a  Bullainville;  ^lembcrs, 
]yr.  M. :  Buron  Marie,  a  pre-St.  Evroult;  Truboult  Albert,  a 
Xcuvy-ou-Dunois ;  Laye  Didier,  a  pre-St.  Evroult;  Lemoult 
Eugene,  au  Gault  St.  Denis* 

Indre  et  Loire 

There  are  seventeen  coiiperative  creameries  in  the  Department 
of  hulre  et  Loire.  Their  purpose  is  to  handle  the  milk  and 
butter  of  the  farmers  adherent  to  them.  The  number  of  members 
in  each  co()perative  society  varies  from  400  to  1500,  ac<*ording  to 
the  locality.  The  number  of  cows  contributing  to  each  butter 
making  plant  ranges  from  700  to  3500,  and  the  quantity  of  milk 
treated  daily  ranges  from  4500  to  17,000  litres. 

These  associations  are  made  up  of  very  small  farmers  isolated 
from  one  another,  each  having  an  insufficient  quantity  of  milk  to 
be  able  to  make  butter  of  a  g<K)d  quality  in  an  economical  manner. 
The  butter  made  individually  docs  not  keep  well.  Grouped 
together  in  a  cociperative  association  and  furnishing  their  milk  to 
a  well-equipped  butter  making  plant  where  it  is  treated  under 
excellent  conditions,  they  obtain  a  first  class  quality  of  butter  and 
are  enabled  to  market  it  in  a  dirc(*t  and  economical  manner. 

The  factory  of  each  coiiperative  association  has  been  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  capital,  one-third  of  which  at  least  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  (Hx'iporators,  the  other  two-thirds  l)eing  advanced  by 
the  state  or  borrowed  from  private  individuals.  Each  factory  is 
provided  with  a  milk  weighing  scales,  refrigerating  box,  cream 
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separator,  pasteurizing  apparatus,  mechanical  churn,  butter  work- 
ing apparatus,  etc.,  all  run  bv  a  steam  engine  which  also  operates 
an  ice  machine. 

The  construction  and  ecjuipment  of  one  of  these  butter  making 
plants  costs  from  50,000  francs  to  120,000  francs,  or  from 
$10,000  to  $24,000. 

OPERATION 

The  milk  is  collected  by  one  who  goes  from  farm  to  farm  and 
is  paid  for  doing  it.  The  weight  contributed  by  each  contributor 
is  written  on  a  ticket  kept  by  him  and  also  inscribed  in  the  register 
of  the  butter-making  plant.  The  collection  costs  from  one  to  3  cen- 
times (3/10  to  6/10  of  a  cent)  per  litre.  The  skim  milk  is 
returned  to  the  cooperators  if  they  want  it  and  that  which  is  not 
reclaimed  by  them  is  transferred  into  casein. 

Butter  is  either  sold  at  the  "'  Halles ''  in  Paris,  or  is  shipped  to 
various  merchants  in  the  north,  east  or  south.  From  ^  of  a 
centime,  to  1  centime  on  the  selling  price  per  kilogram  of  butter 
is  reserved  to  amortize  the  capital  invested.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  the  receipts  and  expense^  are  totalled  and  the  profits  dis- 
tributed among  the  cjooperators  in  proportion  to  the  milk  fur- 
nished bv.  each. 

results 

In  the  Department  of  Indre  et  Loirie  the  seventeen  coopera- 
tive creameries  have  adhering  to  them  12,000  members.  They 
handle  285,000  litres  of  milk  per  day,  and  produce  12,600  kilo- 
gi*ams  (27,720  pounds)  of  butter  and  about  22  litres  of  milk  are 
required  for  a  kilogram  of  butter,  (10  litres  per  pound).  The 
price  per  litre  of  milk  amounts  to  about  12  centimes  (2  4/10 
cents  per  litre),  not  including  the  skim  milk. 

pocket  tally  book  of  members 
regulations  for  handling,   conservation,  and  delivery  of 

MILK 

Article  1.  Each  member  must  agi:ee  to  furnish  the  society  with 
all  the  milk  which  he  produces,  with  the  exception  of  the  quantity 
required  by  his  own  family  and  that  of  his  neighbors,  who  may 
buy  from  him  with  the  consent  of  the  creamery  managements 
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The  society  sells  butter  at  retail  either  to  its  members  or  to 
outsiders,  and  manufactures  both  butter  and  cheese,  exclusively 
for  sale,  but  the  purchase  of  calves  for  fatting  is  prohibited. 

Article  II.  The  sanitation  in  dairying  being  a  condition  indis- 
pensable to  success,  the  milk  must  be  delivered  in  a  perfectly  clean 
state ;  in  order  to  insure  this  it  must  be  strained  immediately  after 
milking. 

Article  III.  In  order  to  procure  a  proper  quantity  of  good 
butter,  the  milk  must  bo  handled  in  a  sanitary  manner;  so 
care  should  be  taken,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  strained,  to  put  it 
in  a  clean  place,  free  from  dust  and  offensive  odors,  as  cool  as 
possible,  especially  in  summer,  so  that  it  may  be  cooled  rapidly. 
Those  who  have  no  place  sufficiently  cool  must  install  a  cooling 
tank,  either  of  wood  or  stone. 

Article  IV.  Earthenware  containers  are  unsanitary,  since  they 
are  likely  to  retain  impurities  in  their  pores,  so  that  milk  should 
only  be  kept  in  tin  cans  and  care  taken  to  see  that  they  are  clean 
and  well  tinned. 

Article  V.  The  mixture  of  hot  milk  with  cold  milk  is  likely 
to  make  it  curdle,  especially  in  summer,  so  each  milking  should  be 
kept  in  a  separate  set  of  vessels  and  mixing  avoided. 

Article  VI.  All  unclean,  spoiled  or  curdled  milk,  or  that  from 
diseased  cows  will  be  refused,  and  no  milk  will  be  accepted  dur- 
ing the  first  eight  days  after  a  cow  freshens. 

Article  VII.  ilembers  must,  when  advised  by  the  milk  col- 
lector that  he  is  unable  to  stop  for  it,  cart  the  milk  to  such  station 
as  may  be  decided  upon. 

Article  VIII.  All  delays  in  delivery  of  milk  through  the  fault 
of  a  member  shall  subject  him  to  a  fine. 

Article. IX.  Any  attempt  at  bribery  of  the  milk  collector  on 
the  part  of  members  will  render  them  liable  to  fine. 

Article  X.  All  members  believing  themselves  to  bo  discrimi- 
nated against,  by  a  manager,  director  or  other  official  of  the 
societv,  mav  demand  retribution.  On  the  other  hand,  any  func- 
tionary  of  the  society  who  may  be  wronged  or  insulted  by  a  mem- 
ber is  entitled  to  retribution.  (This  retribution  to  take  the  form 
of  a  fine.) 
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Article  XT.  Any  member  convicted  of  having  attempted  to 
injure  the  society  by  acts  or  words,  or  through  interfering  with  its 
operations,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  at  least  20  francs,  or  as 
much  more  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may  decide. 

Article  XII.  All  members  when  requested  by  the  manager,  by 
the  board  or  by  the  inspector,  must  produce  samples  of  his  milk 
or  exhibit  it  without  touching  or  replacing  and  allow  a  sample  to 
be  taken,  weighed  and  examined  with  a  miscroscope,  in  the  man- 
ner and  according  to  the  tests  established  by  special  rule. 

Article  XIII.  Each  milk  collector  shall  be  provided  with  a 
complaint  register.  Members  who  have  knowledge  of  frauds, 
irregularities,  lack  of  precision,  or  who  wish  to  make  other  objec- 
tions, are  invited  to  write  them  in  this  register,  which  the  milk 
collector  must  maintain  at  their  disposition. 

All  complaints  which  do  not  reach  the  office  in  this  way  or 
through  the  inspector,  shall  be  considered  null  and  void,  and  if 
unintentional  no  fine  will  be  imposed. 

Article  XIV.  Any  member  who  may  have  adulterated  his  milk 
either  by  adding  water  or  any  other  material,  or  removing  the 
cream,  shall  not  only  be  excluded  from  the  society  but  required  to 
pay  a  fine  ranging  from  100  to  1000  francs.  In  case  he  refuses 
to  pay  he  shall  be  prosecuted,  fined  and  even  imprisoned,  and 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  publication  of  the  legal  process  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  locality.  (See  Article  423  of  the  Penal  Code, 
Law  of  March  27,  1851.) 

Article  XV.  All  infringements  of  the  above  rules  shall  be 
punished  by  the  following  fines: 

Against  Kules  Xos.  2-13  inclusive,  by  a  fine  of  from  1  to  10 
francs,  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  offence. 
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XoTE.  —  Kach  member  is  provided  with  one  of  these  booklets,  on  the  out- 
side cover  of  which  is  inscribed  the  route,  the  name  of  the  milk  collector,  and 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  member.  It  contains  blank  pages  providing 
for  a  record  of  the  quanity  of  milk  delivered,  both  morning  and  evening,  and 
the  skim  milk  returned  for  everv  dav  in  the  vear. 


WINE  PRODUCTION 

Abstract  of  the  By-Laws 

OF   THE 

Cooperative  Wine  Producers'  Society 

"  Grande  (^rus  de  St.  Georges  " 
( ''  Herault "  ) 

name,  purpose,  duration  and  location 

The  society  was  formed  from  among  the  vineyardists  of  St. 
Georges  in  the  fonn  of  a  cooperative  corporation,  with  capital 
and  membership  unlimited.  Its  purpose  was  to  manufacture  and 
sell  principal  and  by-products  of  the  vineyards  belonging  to  the 
members,  at  wholesale.  It  constructed  wine  cellars,  warehouses, 
pressing  establishments,  etc.,  which  were  necessary  and  acts  as 
agent  for  its  members  in  selling  either  for  cash  or  on  credit  with 
references  and  tlirough  agreements. 

The  life  of  the  society  was  fixed  at  twelve  years,  but  provision 
was  made  for  dissolution  in  case  of  necessity,  and  the  principal 
office  of  the  society  was  established  at  St.  Georges. 

CAPITAL  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

The  initial  capital,  amoimting  to  13,250  francs,  was  divided 
into  350  shares  of  25  francs  ($5)  each,  bearing  no  interest  and 
entitled  to  no  dividend.  Provision  was  made  for  increasing  this 
capital  by  additional  subscriptions  from  the  charter  members  and 
by  subscriptions  by  such  new  members  as  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  might  vote  to  admit.  It  might  also  be  reduced 
through  the  retiring  or  exclusion  of  members.  Every  time  a 
member  retired,  either  voluntarilv  or  involuntarilv,  he  was  onlv 
entitled  to  withdraw  the  amount  which  he  had  paid  in,  and  a 
limit  of  withdrawals  was  placed  at  one-half  the  capital  stock. 
Xo  matter  what  the  reason  of  the  withdrawal  a  member  could 
claim  no  part  of  the  reserves,  nor  could  he  even  withdraw  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  managers,  who  act  as  the  sole  judges  of  the 

sufficioncv  of  his  motives. 

« 
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One  half  the  initial  capital  subscribed  by  each  member  had  to 
be  paid  up  in  the  beginning,  the  other  half  falling  due  in  the 
month  of  November  following  the  founding  of  the  society.  Each 
member  was  required  to  subscribe  for  as  many  shares  as  he  fur- 
nished hectolitres  of  wine,  divided  by  twenty-five. 
.  Shares  could  only  be  transferred  with  the  consent  of  the  board 
of  managers,  and  then  only  to  persons  fulfilling  the  requirements 
above  mentioned. 

Shares  could  not  be  divided.  The  society  does  not  recognize 
more  than  one  proprietor  to  each  share.  All  members  of  the 
society  agree  to  conform  to  the  constitution. 

ADMISSIONS,    WITHDRAWALS   AND   EXCLUSIONS 

A  majority  vote  of  the  board  of  managers  is  necessary  for  ad- 
mission and  only  proprietors  of  vineyards  having  their  buildings, 
equipment  and  storage  cellars  at  St.  Georges,  or  who  agree  to  de- 
liver their  entire  crop  to  the  society,  are  eligible.  The  decision 
of  the  board  of  managers  is  without  appeal. 

Whenever  a  member  withdraws  voluntarily,  or  is  forced  to 
withdraw  for  cause,  the  society  shall  reimburse  him  within  six 
months,  for  the  amount  of  his  share  of  capital  and  the  wine  he 
has  furnished. 

Any  losses  suffered  by  the  society  are  assessed  against  the 
members  in  the  same  proportion  as  profits  would  be  distributed 
among  them.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  the  society  will 
reimburse  his  heirs  or  assignees  within  the  period  of  one  year. 
In  case  of  the  collective  retirement  of  more  than  ten  members, 
which  is  always  permissible,  the  society  is  not  required  to  make 
settlement  in  less  than  a  year. 

A  member  who  ceases  to  belong  to  the  society  remains  beholden 
to  his  associates  for  his  proportion  of  one-third  of  the  debts,  and 
all  the  obligations  of  the  society  contracted  before  his  withdrawal, 
for  a  period  of  five  years  thereafter. 

In  case  of  the  voluntarv  or  forced  retirement,  decease  or  fail- 
ure  of  a  member,  the  societv  can  not  be  dissolved ;  it  continues  its 
full  rights  and  obligations  with  its  other  members,  and  in  no  case 
may  a  receiver  be  appointed. 

A  special  agreement  proposed  by  the  board  of  managers  and 
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approved  by  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  shall  determine 
the  extra  conditions  for  admission,  or  retirement,  or  exclusion, 
of  old  or  new  members. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

The  society  is  managed  by  a  board  of  managers,  elected  by  ballot 
from  among  the  members  at  an  annual  meeting.  When  two 
candidates  receive  the  same  number  of  votes,  the  older  shall  be 
elected,  except  when  they  are  both  of  the  same  age ;  the  vacancies 
shall  be  supplied  in  the  board  of  managers  from  three  substitutes, 
elected  for  this  purpose  at  the  general  assembly.  These  substi- 
tutes fill  vacancies  as  they  occur,  the  one  being  chosen  first  who 
receives  the  highest  vote,  or  in  order  of  their  age  if  each  receives 
the  same  vote.  The  term  of  each  substitute  director  shall  expire 
at  the  date  when  the  one  whom  he  replaces  would  have  finished 
his  term.  When  all  the  substitutes  shall  have  been  promoted  to 
fill  vacancies,  it  is  necessary  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  to  provide  others. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  managers  are  elected  for  three 
years,  two  members  retiring  each  year,  so  that  each  director 
will  serve  for  three  years,  but  the  terms  of  the  managers  will 
overlap.  Re-election  is  permissible.  To  be  eligible  to  the  board, 
a  member  should:  (1)  Hold  at  least  four  shares  of  stock;  (2) 
should  have  made  all  the  payments  required  on  this  stock;  (3) 
and  when  not  a  charter  member,  should  have  been  in  the  society 
for  at  least  two  years. 

No  one  may  hold  a  position  on  the  board  of  managers  or  the 
advisory  board  if:  (1)  He  is  carrying  on  any  business  opposed  to 
the  interest  of  the  society;  (2)  if  he  is  under  suspension;  (3)  or 
if  there  is  employed  by  the  society  any  member  of  his  familj- 
even  though  the  relationship  be  of  the  fourth  degree. 

Every  year  the  board  of  managers  appoints  from  among  its 
members,  a  secretary,  a  subsecretary,  if  need  be,  a  treasurer,  by 
whom  the  operations  of  the  credit  department  shall  be  verified, 
every  three  months  at  least,  by  two  members  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers and  by  one  member  of  the  advisory  board.  The  advisory 
board  has,  besides,  the  right  to  make  such  verifications  as  may 
appear  necessary  at  any  time. 
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The  board  of  managers  shall  meet  at  least  twice  a  month,  or 
as  often  as  the  necessity  may  arise.  A  majority  must  be 
present,  and  a  valid  excuse  is  necessary  for  absence  of  a  member. 
After  three  consecutive  failures  to  appear  without  proper  excuse, 
the  delinquent  member  shall  be  replaced  by  one  of  the  substitutes. 
A  majority  of  the  members  present  must  vote  in  favor  of  any 
matter  to  pass  it,  and  the  vote  of  the  chairman  will  determine  a 
tie.  The  minutes  of  the  meetings  shall  be  kept  in  the  special 
register  and  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary.  Copies  and 
extracts  are  delivered  and  signed  by  two  members  of  the  board  of 
managers. 

The  board  of  managers  has  the  most  extended  power  of  control 
over  the  affairs  of  the  society,  within  the  constitution.  They 
shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  receipt  of  the  products  and 
by-products  of  the  wine  producers  which  are  to  be  sold,  in  the 
manner  which  appears  to  them  most  suitable.  They  shall  regulate 
the  manner,  the  condition,  prices  of  purchases  or  sale,  following 
the  internal  agreements  of  the  society  which  permit  of  the  deter- 
mination  of  the  nature,  quality  and  value,  respectively,  of  the 
several  kinds  of  wine  gathered. 

They  shall  proceed  to  the  establishment,  the  operation,  and  the 
equipment  and  supplies  of  the  warehouses.  They  may  contract, 
countersign,  compromise,  abandon  claims,  release  with  or  with- 
out payment,  and  accept  all  legacies  or  donations  which  may  be 
made  over  to  the  society.  They  call  together  meetings  of  stock- 
holders and  submit  to  them  the  accounts.  They  represent  the 
society  before  the  law,  in  the  nature  of  defendant  or  plaintiff. 
They  have  the  exclusive  management  and  choose  the  personnel. 
They  also  name,  according  to  the  conditions  to  be  determined  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties,  a  commercial  agent  who  may  not 
be  a  member  of  the  society.  They  make  arrangements  with  deal- 
ers for  purchases,  sales  and  contracts  which  may  be  approved  by 
"  le  Congres  "  that  is  to  say,  by  the  reunion  of  the  board  of  mana- 
gers and  the  advisory  board,  provided  the  sum  involved  is  in  ex- 
cess of  1,000  francs  ($200).  For  these  operations  or  purchases 
the  preference  is  always,  wherever  convenient,  to  local  dealers. 

The  board  of  managers  may  delegate  a  part-  or  all  of  its  powers 
to  one  or  more  agents  chosen  from  among  its  members.    A  com- 
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mercial  agent  may  receive  this  appointment.  The  acting  mana- 
ger is  empowered  to  sign  for  the  society. 

The  board  of  managers  has  the  power  to  arrange  the  interior 
rules  with  the  approval  of  the  regular  general  assembly.  This  in- 
terior arrangement  defines  all  rights  and  obligations  and  commer- 
cial affairs  not  specified  in  the  constitution,  and  which  may  be 
agreed  to  by  the  society. 

The  available  funds  have  to  be  deposited  in  the  credit  estab- 
lishment chosen  by  the  board  of  managers. 

All  officers  have  to  serve  without  pay;  even  the  weekly  mana- 
ger. The  employees  are  paid  salaries?  fixed  by  the  managers,  and 
no  allowance  can  be  made,  or  indemnity,  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  board  of  managers.  For  acts  and  operations  of  a  commer- 
cial nature,  the  bookkeeping  shall  be  performed  according  to  the 
commercial  code  and  the  special  instructions  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce. 

THE    ADVISORY    BOARD 

The  advisory  board  is  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  board  of 
managers,  and  has  to  be  re-elected  in  its  entirety  every  year.  It  is 
composed  of  five  members,  who  are  subject  to  the  same  require- 
ments for  eligibility  as  the  members  of  the  board  of  managers,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  number  of  shares  which  they  must  hold,  and  its  duty 
is  to  supervise  the  acts  of  the  managers. 

The  advisory  board  must  uievt  once  a  month  or  as  often  as  the 
needs  of  the  society  demand,  and  has  the  right,  whenever  it  feels 
disposed,  to  look  over  the  books  and  documents  and  examine  into 
the  operatioHs  of  the  society.  It  may,  in  case  of  emergency,  call 
a  general  meeting  of  stockholders,  and  perform  such  jother  acts  as 
the  stockholders  may  direct. 

At  the  end  of  each  season  the  advisory  board  makes  a  report 
to  the  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  in  which  a  balance 
sheet  of  the  accounts  and  the  general  situation  of  the  society  is 
set  forth.  It  must  submit  this  report  at  least  two  days  in  advance 
of  the  annual  meeting. 

annual    MEETING 

The  annual  meeting,  regularly  called,  represents  the  interests 
of  all  the  stockholders  and  they  should  all  be  present.  They  must 
be  individually  notified  by  letter  and  by  advertisement  in  the 
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newspapers  published  in  Montpellier.  The  order  of  the  day, 
place  and  date  must  be  published.  The  date  is  ordinarily  the 
first  week  in  September,  and  the  first  general  meeting  took  place 
in  1907. 

Extraordinary  meetings  may  be  called  in  cases  of  necessity  at 
any  time  by  the  board  of  managers,  or  whenever  the  advisory 
board  deems  necessary.  A  general  meeting  may  be  considered 
to  have  a  quorum  when  the  members  present  represent  at  least 
one  quarter  of  the  capital  stock,  and  when  this  limit  is  not 
reached  another  meeting  must  be  called  two  weeks  afterwards, 
and  whatever  action  is  taken  at  that  time  shall  be  valid,  regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  stock  represented,  but  provided  that  the 
decisions  relate  only  to  subjects  set  forth  in  the  order  of  the  day 
published  for  the  former  meeting. 

A  list  containing  the  name  and  address  of  all  the  mem'bers 
must  be  certified  at  the  office  and  may  be  obtained  on  request. 
Each  member  has  half  as  many  votes  as  he  holds  shares,  and  a 
member  holding  only  one  share  is  allowed  one  vote.  Voting  by 
proxy  is  admissible,  and  election  is  determined  by  a  majority  vote. 

A  regular  or  extraordinary  meeting  is  presided  over  by  one  of 
the  members  of  the  board  of  managers  selected  by  it.  Two  mem- 
bers chosen  in  the  meeting  act  as  censors,  and  the  secretary  is 
chosen  by  the  chairman.  The  order  of  the  day  is  arranged  by  the 
board  of  managers.  All  propositions  supported  by  stockholders, 
representing  at  least  forty  shares,  must  be  placed  upon  the  order 
of  the  day. 

The  regular  general  meeting  considers  (1)  the  report  of  the 
board  of  managers  and  of  the  advisory  board  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  the  society  and  its  accounts  and  annual  statement  (bal- 
ance sheet) ;  (2)  it  discusses  and,  if  there  is  occasion,  it  approves 
the  accounts;  (3)  it  authorizes  all  loans  with  or  without  mort- 
gage, all  investment  of  funds,  and  fixes  the  condition  for  such 
operations;  (4)  it  elects  a  new  advisory  board  for  the  following 
season;  (5)  it  passes  upon  and  decides  all  questions  which  are 
before  the  board,  such  as  the  suspension  of  members,  recom- 
mended by  the  board,  and  it  confers  upon  the  board  all  additional 
powers  which  are  considered  necessary;  (6)  it  can  amend  the  con- 
stitution provided  a  notice  is  made  in  the  order  of  the  day  to  that 
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effect,  and  it  has  the  right  to  exclude  any  member  by  a  majority 
vote  within  the  provisions  previously  cited. 

Voting  shall  be  done  by  raising  the  hand,  except  that  concern- 
ing paragraph  4,  and  voting  to  exclude  a  member,  in  which  case 
a  secret  ballot  may  be  called  for,  and  the  meeting  may  appoint 
four  poll  clerks  who  count  the  votes,  together  with  a  member  of  the 
board  of  managers  and  one  member  of  the  advisory  board. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  may  modify  the  consti- 
tution; may  prolong  or  dissolve  the  society;  increase  or  reduce 
the  share  capital;  unite  or  fuse  the  society  with  other  societies; 
it  has,  in  a  word,  the  most  extended  powers.  In  such  cases  there 
should  be  present  members  enough  to  represent  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  capital  stock. 

Any  modification  of  the  constitution  must  be  communicated 
to  the  Regional  Bank  (du  Midi).  The  proceedings  of  the  general 
meeting,  whether  regular  or  extraordinary,  are  recorded  in  the  min- 
utes and  are  inscribed  in  a  special  register  and  signed  by  the  mem- 
bers present,  or  a  majority  of  them  at  least.  The  copies  or  ex- 
tracts of  these  minutes  must  be  produced  w^henever  necessary  and 
shall  be  signed  by  two  members  of  the  board. 

INVENTORY   AND    COLLECTIONS 

The  fiscal  year  begins  on  September  1  and  there  shall  be  an 
annual  inventory  on  August  30  at  which  all  the  employees  must 
be  present  to  assist  the  board  of  managers,  and  the  result  is  pre- 
sented at  the  annual  meeting.  Any  member  may  obtain  a  copy 
in  advance. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury,  less  deductions  for  general  ex- 
penses, reserve  fund  and  other  expenses  of  the  society,  is  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  the  value  of  the  wine 
furnished  by  each  member  during  the  season.  If  there  is  a  loss 
each  member  must  be  assessed  in  the  same  proportion.  General 
expenses  include  all  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  society,  plus 
amortization  on  property  and  deduction  of  funds  reserved  for  im- 
provements. 

RESERVE  FUND 

One-twentieth  of  the  net  profits  of  the  season  are  set  aside  for  a 
reserve  fund  to  provide  for  imforseen  circumstances,  and  until  it 
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shall  reach  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  capital  stock,  after 
which  the  funds  shall  be  turned  into  the  treasury  to  develop  the 
enterprise.  The  deductions  will  continue  to  be  made  from  the 
profits,  provided  the  reserve  fund  becomes  depleted.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  society  and  after  the  liquidation  of  its  obligations, 
the  reserve  fund  will  be  divided  pro  rata  according  to  the  amount 
each  member  has  contributed  to  the  business  of  the  society  during 
its  entire  operation. 

DISSOLUTION  AND  LIQUIDATION 

In  case  of  maximum  loss  of  10  francs  per  hectolitre  ($2  per 
26.42  gallons),  the  board  of  managers  may  call  a  general  meeting 
of  all  the  members  to  consider  the  question  of  dissolving  the  society, 
which  if  decided  in  the  afiirmative  must  in  any  case  be  done  pub- 
licly. All  members  who  at  the  time  have  fulfilled  their  obligations, 
that  is  to  say,  paid  in  the  amount  of  their  subscription  and  settled 
the  losses  encumbent  upon  them,  shall  be  free  to  retire. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  society  or  in  case  of  anticipated  disso- 
lution, the  general  meeting  shall  arrange  the  manner  of  dissolving 
it,  and  elect  one  or  more  friendly  receivers.  During  the  receiver- 
ship the  powers  of  the  general  meeting  shall  continue  in  vogue. 
All  the  property  of  the  society  must  be  turned  into  cash  by  the  re- 
ceivers who  have  the  most  extended  powers,  and  the  balance  on 
hand  after  the  deduction  of  the  expenses  of  liquidation  shall  be 
distributed  pro  rata  among  the  meml>ers.  The  receivers  may, 
with  the  authorization  of  the  general  meeting,  make  a  transfer 
to  another  society  or  to  an  individual  of  all  the  property,  rights 
and  obligations,  both  active  and  passive,  of  the  dissolved  society^ 

CONTROVERSIES 

All  disputes  between  members  of  the  society  shall  be  aribitrated 
if  possible;  otherwise  they  are  carried  to  the  Court  of  Montpellier, 
and  all  members  must  agree  to  having  the  trial  at  St.  Georges. 
All  actions  must  bo  filed  wit^  the  office  of  ^f.  le  Procureur  de  la 
Eepublique,  attached  to  the  civil  court  of  Montpellier. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Legal  publication  of  the  present  constitution,  wherever  necesr 
sary,  shall  bo  made  of  these  by-laws. 


— -^ 
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ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    SOCIETY 

The  present  society  was  not  definitely  founded  until  after  the 
share  capital  was  entirely  subscribed  and  until  a  general  meeting 
of  all  the  subscribers  had  been  called  to  establish  the  good  faith  of 
the  subscriptions,  to  collect  the  amounts  required,  to  elect  the 
first  set  of  officers,  and  finally  to  approve  these  statutes.  This 
was  on  the  date  of  July  29,  1906. 

MODIFICATIONS 

At  an  extraordinary  meeting  on  July  27,  1908,  some  minor 
amendments  were  made  to  the  constitution. 

Internal  Agreement  of  the  Cooperative  Wine-Producers' 

Society 

"  Grande  Crus  de  St.  Georges  " 

Article  I.  Wine  shall  be  bought  by  the  society  from  all  its 
members  according  to  the  degree  of  alcohol  which  it  contains.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  constant  improvement  in  the  quality  of  wine,  a 
half  a  centime  ($.001)  extra  shall  be  paid  for  each  extra  tenth  of 
a  degree.  Thus  if  wine  containing  eight  degrees  of  alcohol  is 
worth  one  and  thirty-five  hundredths  per  degree,  that  of  8.2  de- 
grees will  be  worth  1.36,  that  of  nine  degrees  worth  1.4,  that  of 
9.2  degrees  worth  1.41,  and  so  on,  increasing  1  centime  ($.002) 
for  every  2  degrees. 

Since  the  alcoholic  degree  of  the  wines  of  St.  Georges  varies 
between  9^/2  and  11  degrees,  according  to  the  season,  the  local 
society  which  furnishes  it  to  the  society  of  St.  Georges,  in  order 
to  favor  the  small  proprietors,  will  accept  wines  from  the  grower, 
having  a  minimum  of  8  degrees,  but  such  wine  being  a  drag  upon 
the  society,  there  shall  be  established  annually  an  average  alcoholic 
limit  to  all  the  wine  supplied  during  the  season  by  each  member. 

The  average  degree  of  alcohol  in  the  wine  of  each  member  being 
known,  there  shall  be  retained  upon  the  price  of  each  hectolitre 
(26.42  gallons)  net,  the  sum  of  10  centimes  ($.02)  per  one-tenth 
of  one  degree,  on  all  wines  below  the  average  of  the  harvest  for 
the  season.  Thus  with  an  average  of  10  degrees,  a  wine  testing 
91/2  will  be  docked  50  centimes  ($.10). 
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Article  II.  The  degree  shall  be  determined  by  the  testing  ap- 
paratus of  the  society  (au  Malligand),  and  shall  be  weighed  at 
the  moment  of  testing  and  also  when  removed. 

Article  III.  The  rating  shall  be  made  by  the  board  of  mana- 
gers, who  will  decide  whether  the  wines  are  merchantable  or  not. 
In  case  of  protest  the  advisory  board  shall  be  called  in  to  confer 
with  the  board  of  managers,  to  decide  the  rating,  even  though  the 
wine  may  belong  to  a  member  of  the  board.  An  unmerchantable 
wine  is  understood  to  be  one  which  is  musty,  acid,  turned,  and 
generally  deteriorated.  In  such  cases  the  proprietor  shall  be  re- 
quired to  distill  the  wine  himself,  unless  it  be  convenient  for  the 
society  to  perform  the  operation  for  him.  The  resulting  liquor 
shall  remain  the  property  of  the  member,  but  the  society  may  help 
him  to  sell  it. 

Article  IV.  Monthly  settlement  shall  be  made  to  each  member 
in  part,  a  payment  of  1  franc  ($.20)  per  hectolitre  (26.42  gal- 
lons) between  November  1  and  June  30  shall  be  made.  The 
balance  shall  be  distributed  '^  au  marc  le  franc,"  after  the  inven- 
tory held  annually  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  on 
August  31.  The  society  may  increase  the  amount  made  on 
account,  monthly  in  case  the  members  need  the  money,  and  pro- 
vided they  are  willing  to  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  the  amounts 
paid  before  they  are  dua  Members  who  do  not  call  for  the 
amounts  to  which  they  are  entitled  monthly,  will  receive  interest 
at  4  per  cent,  thereon. 

Article  V.  Members  are  required  to  do  the  drawing  off  of  their 
wine  (racking)  at  the  proper  time,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  society,  as  well  as  to  perform  all  other  manipulation  which 
may  be  considered  necessary  by  the  board  of  managers.  Members 
will  be  allowed  the  sum  of  5  centimes  per  hectolitre  for  each 
"  racking  ^  operation,  except  that  made  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, and  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  indemnity,  the  mem- 
bers must  perform  the  "  racking  "  at  the  times  fixed  upon  by  the 
board  of  managers,  and  in  their  proper  turn;  and  they  must 
notify  the  management  the  day  before  that  fixed  upon,  for  the 
operation,  so  that  the  board  of  managers  may  be  prepared  to  see 
that  it  is  done  in  the  required  manner.  All  other  extra  opera- 
tions shall  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  society. 
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Article  VL  The  cartage  of  the  wine  shall  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense and  under  the  care  of  the  society.  The  board  of  managers 
shall  contract  with  a  truckman,  preferably  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety from  the  locality. 

Article  VII.  Until  the  first  of  January  of  each  year,  each 
member  shall  be  required  to  make  up  the  shrinkage  in  his  wine,  at 
his  own  expense.  The  members  whose  wine  has  not  been  removed 
at  that  date  shall  enjoy  an  indemnity  for  shrinkage  amounting  to 
a  quarter  of  a  litre  per  hectolitre,  for  each  month  up  to  the  date 
when  their  wine  finally  shall  be  removed. 

Article  VIII.  Whenever  the  society  wishes  to  make  a  collec- 
tion (^'  retiraison  ")  from  a  member,  he  shall  be  advised  at  least 
forty-eight  hours  in  advance,  so  as  to  be  prepared.  A  trip  should 
be  made  as  frequently  as  possible  for  the  collection  of  the  grapes 
of  each  farmer.  The  board  of  managers  shall  take  into  account, 
and  favor,  the  collections  from  the  smallest  farmers  and  those 
whose  grapes  are  the  most  mature,  and  on  the  point  of  deterior- 
ation. 

Article  IX.  All  farmers  who  ship  their  product  to  the  society 
shall  have  the  same  responsibility  for  delivering  their  entire  crop 
as  the  other  members.  However,  with  previous  declaration  of 
intention,  farmers  who  ship,  may,  on  entering  the  society,  retain 
the  right  to  dispose  of  the  total  amount  of  their  product,  reserv- 
ing the  right  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  market  all  or  a  part  of 
their  wine,  in  any  other  manner  which  may  be  stipulated. 

A  farmer  who  ships  may  also  retain  any  necessary  quantity 
of  wine  from  the  shipment,  upon  declaration  of  the  amount  or 
proportion,  and  once  established  such  amount  can  not  be  increased 
afterwards.  The  wine  retained  shall  be  set  apart  in  the  storage 
cellar  of  the  member,  in  the  manner  agreed  upon  with  the  board 
of  managers,  and  lacking  such  an  agreement  said  member  shall 
be  required  to  deliver  the  entire  amount  stored  in  his  cellar. 

Whenever  a  meml>er  of  the  society  who  ships  his  wine  to  mar- 
ket shall  have  a  deficiency,  he  shall  make  application  to  the 
society,  which  will  deliver  to  him  a  uniform  wine  at  the  price 
which  it  is  receiving,  and  without  including  commission. 

A  member  reserving  the  right  to  market  all  of  his  own  wines 

shall  have  no  right  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  society,  until  such 
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time  as  he  shall  again  bring  wine  into  the  society.  As  to  a  mem- 
ber who  retains  a  part  of  his  harvest,  he  shall  only  have  a  right  to 
a  part  of  the  profits  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  wine  which 
he  has  brought  into  the  society. 

Article  X.  All  members  who  may  wish  to  draw  any  quantity 
qf  wine  from  the  society  shall  receive  the  same  attention  in  de- 
livery which  is  accorded  to  the  regular  agents. 

Article  XI.     Xo  person  may  be  a  member  of  the  society: 

1.  Unless  he  is  accepted  by  the  board  of  managers. 

2.  Unless  he  is  already  a  member  of  the  local  society  for  agri- 
cultural credit. 

3.  Unless  he  subscribes  to  as  many  shares  as  he  has  hectolitres 
of  wine  divided  by  twenty-five,  and  which  he  must  agree  to  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  wine  he  turns  in. 

4.  Unless  he  offers  a  guarantee  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  hectolitres  of  wine  which  he  brings  into  the  society,  the  mini- 
mum limit  being  10  francs  per  hectolitra  J 

5.  Unless  he  turns  into  the  reserve  the  amounts  indicated  by  i 
the  board  of  managers,  according  to  Article  10, 

6.  Unless  he  agrees  to  do  his  borrowing  at  the  local  credit 
society  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  board  of  managers. 

7.  Unless  he  shall  agree,  when  selling  grapes,  including  those 
for  table  use,  not  to  misbrand  them. 

Article  XIT.  The  board  of  managers  shall  retain  each  year 
and  add  to  the  reserve  fund,  the  amount  of  initiation  fees  re- 
quired of  each  member,  at  least  10  francs  ($2.00)  per  hectolitre 
(26.42  gallons)  of  wine  furnished,  and  each  new  member  shall 
onlv  be  entitled  to  one-half  the  sum  due,  after  deduction  of  the 
monthly  payments,  for  the  three  succeeding  years.  Entrance  fees 
shall  only  be  required'  after  September  1,  1906. 

Article  XIII.  ^Members  who  may  be  guilty  of  censurable  con- 
duct or  who  perform  acts  prejudicial  to  the  society,  shall  be  tem- 
porarily suspended  by  the  board  of  managers,  and  such  cases 
brought  before  the  next  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders, as  provided  for  in  Article  39  of  the  constitution. 

Article  XIV.  The  board  of  managers  shall  appoint,  each  week, 
one  of  its  members  to  supervise  the  business  of  the  society.  He 
shall  act  in  addition  to  the  "  Berant,"  '^Administrateur  Delegue," 
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or  acting  manager  (who  is  chosen  from  outside).  Either  the 
"  Gerant "  or  the  weekly  appointed  manager,  must  be  present  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  mails;  must  be  in 
charge  of  the  office  and  the  storeroom,  and  see  that  the  society  is 
operated  to  the  best  interests  of  its  raeinl)ers.  The  acting  mana- 
ger (Gerant)  is  authorized  to  make  signatures  for  the  society, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  call  the  board  of  managers  together  for  con- 
sultation, as  often  as  circumstances  may  require  —  at  least  once 
a  month. 

Article  XV.  The  meetings  of  the  board  of  managers  shall  be 
presided  over  by  the  acting  manager  (Gerant.) 

Article  XVI.  In  order  that  all  classes  of  members  may  be 
represented,  two  members  from  the  advisory  board  must  be  chosen 
from  among  farmers  who  produce  less  than  100  hectolitres 
(2,642  gallons)  of  wine.  This  advisory  board  is  made  up  in  this 
way  to  aid  and  assist  at  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  managers,  in 
addition  to  their  other  duties. 

Article  XVII.  Until  the  board  of  managers  shall  have  chosen 
an  acting  manager  (Gerant),  a  provisional  manager  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  society,  and  when  the  permanent  acting 
manager  is  chosen,  he  shall  be  endowed  with  full  powers  to  repre- 
sent the  society  in  a  legal  manner. 


EDUCATION 

Three   Months'    Course,    Traveling    School    of   Domestic 

Science 

The  purpose  of  a  traveling  agricultural  domestie  science  school 
is  to  give  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  such  instruction  to 
young  girls  as  to  enable  them  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  several 
products  of  the  farm. 

Three  months  time  has  been  considered  necessary  for  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  studies,  which  the  young  farmers'  daughters 
pursue,  in  order  to  become  proper  housekeepers. 

Instruction  is  given  to  the  pupils: 

1.  In  house  management,  cooking,  sewing,  laundry-work,  e*c. 

2.  Milk  testing  for  the  determination  of  quality  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  butter,  cream  separating,  butter  making  and  cheese 
manufacturing. 

Courses  are  also  given  for  the  keeping  of  farm  accounts,  do- 
mestic economy  and  family  hygiene,  and  the  care  of  animals  and 
the  best  method  of  feeding  them. 

Several  lessons  are  also  devoted  to  the  raising  of  plants  and  the 
use  of  fertilizer. 

Special  courses  are  given  in  poultry  raising,  including  the  opera- 
tion of  incubators  and  brooders. 

locating  the  schools 

The  professor  of  the  departments,  together  with  the  presidents 
of  the  agricultural  societies,  decide  upon  the  location  where  the 
school  may  be  opened.  They  find  out  what  buildings  are  available 
and  choose  the  one  in  the  most  convenient  localitv,  which  will 
provide  a  class  room,  a  kitchen,  a  large  room  for  the  installation  of 
the  necessary  equipment,  a  cellar  for  the  provision  and  the  season- 
ing of  cheese,  and  at  least  two  private  rooms  for  the  teachers  to 
live  in.  Such  quarters  are  required  to  be  furnished  free  with 
light  and  heat  by  the  Commune. 

[910] 
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equipment 
Equipment  must  be  obtained  and  bonds  voted  by  the  general 
council  and  from  state  subsidies,  made  up  as  follows : 

1.  Centrifugal  cream  separators  and  mechanical  chums  and 
butter  working  apparatus. 

2.  All  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  receiving,  storage  and 
analysis  of  the  milk  or  cream,  and  presses  and  other  utensils 
which  are  indispensable  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 

3.  Ranges,  cooking  utensils  and  all  the  crockery  nece3sary  for 
the  table  at  which  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  have  to  eat  the 
midday  meal. 

4.  All  the  apparatus  necessary  for  washing  and  ironing  the 
clothing  worn  by  the  pupils. 

5.  The  furnishing  includes  table,  chairs,  blackboards,  etc.,  of 
a  simple  character,  suitable  for  a  schoolroom, 

6.  A  bookcase. 

These  furnishings  are  carried  from  one  locality  to  another,  and 
looked  after  by  the  teachers  who  are  held  responsible  for  them. 
The  purchase  of  these  materials  are  generally  made  by  the  "  Pre- 
f et ;  "  and  an  inventory  of  them  is  made  annually. 

teachers 
The  teaching  staff  is  appointed  by  the  "  Prefet."  In  order  to 
insure  unity  of  method  the  school  is  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  professor  of  agriculture  for  the  departments.  He  or  the 
special  professor,  who  may  be  provided  in  some  localities,  is  re- 
quired to  deliver  twelve  lessons  bearing  upon  animal  husbandry, 
elementary  agricultural  science,  beekeeping  and  gardening,  as  well 
as  several  discussions  of  agricultural  society  organization. 

The  special  professor  sees  that  the  pupils  follow  their  course  in 
a  regular  manner,  and  he  has  to  facilitate  the  arrangement  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  the  families,  and  to  advise  with  the  profes- 
sor of  the  department,  pointing  out  anything  which  may  be  of 
advantage  to  include  in  the  work  of  the  school  or  which  may  be 
of  benefit  to  the  agricultural  community. 

There  should  be  two  teachers  who  have  been  prepared  in  special 
schools  for  this  service.  The  principal  is  in  charge  of  the  manage- 
ment and  domestic  science  course  of  the  school,  as  well  as  every- 
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thing  which  concerns  the  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in 
dairying,  cheese  making,  cooking,  etc.  She  is  assisted  by  an 
under-teacher  who  aids  her  in  the  dairy  course  and  that  of  cheese- 
making,  domestic  economy,  etc. 

The  respective  relationship  between  the  principal  and  her 
assisant  is  determined  by  the  departmental  professor  of  agricul- 
ture. Finally  in  almost  all  localities  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the 
gratuitous  services  of  a  medical  man,  who  will  give  a  few  lectures 
on  family  hygiene,  as  well  as  farm  sanitation  and  the  proper  care 
of  children. 

PUPILS 

The  school  receives  pupils  of  fifteen  years  of  age  and  under, 
whose  parents  must  promise  to  send  them  regularly.  The  young 
girls  must  take  part  in  the  manual  work  as  well  as  in  the  theo- 
retical instruction.  To  start  a  school  in  a  community  fifteen 
subscriptions  are  required ;  if  the  number  amounts  to  more  than 
twenty-'five,  resort  will  be  had  to  elimination  by  means  of  examina- 
tion, or  by  excluding  those  who  have  applied  last. 

LENGTH   OF  COURSE 

Each  session  ought  to  last  for  three  months.  The  courses  are 
free  and  attendance  daily  except  Saturday,  Sunday  and  holidays ; 
Saturdays  generally  being  days  of  leave.  The  manual  operations 
are  performed  in  the  morning  session ;  two  hours  in  the  afternoon 
are  reserved  for  theoretical  instruction.  The  pupils  prepare  the 
midday  meal  and  may  partake  of  it  with  the  teachers;  the  ex- 
penses being  divided  among  the  persons  who  enjoy  the  meal. 
Pupils  return  in  time  to  have  dinner  with  their  parents  or 
wherever  they  happen  to  live.  However,  when  the  school  build- 
ing can  provide  accommodations,  some  pupils  may  board  there. 

GRADUATING   EXAMINATIONS 

The  end  of  the  session  is  preceded  by  examination  for  gradua- 
tion held  in  the  presence  of  a  jury  appointed  by  the  "  Prefet,"  in- 
cluding the  school  board,  two  general  counsellors,  and  the  presi- 
dents of  the  '*  Syndicat,"  which  have  contributed  to  the  support  of 
the  school.  A  diploma  is  jriven  to  those  pupils  who  have  passed 
over  50  per  cent,  on  the  several  subjects  of  the  course. 
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ADVANTAGES    OF    THE    TRAVELING    SCHOOL    OF    DOMESTIC    SCIENCE 

There  are  in  France  -stationary  domestic  science  and  dairy 
schools,  but  the  duration  of  the  studies  is  less  than  a  year. 
They  are  attended  by  pupils  who  have  shown  the  greatest  apti- 
tude at  the  traveling  schools,  which  have  the  advantage  of  allow- 
ing the  pupils  to  live  at  home  without  additional  expense  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  gaining  instruction  in  agriculture.  The 
pupils  continue  to  live  with  their  parents,  and  in  this  way  the 
young  girls  are  able  to  help  their  mothers  both  before  and  after 
school. 

The  knowledge  acquired  in  these  short  courses  is  very  im- 
portant, for  after  the  age  of  fifteen  pupils  appreciate  very  much 
more  the  advantage  of  instruction  and  are  able  to  get  a  great  deal 
more  out  of  the  lessons. 

The  greater  part  of  them  have  already  been  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  what  they  have  learned  concerning  the  details  of  house 
management,  dairy  and  cheese  making  operations,  and  one  may 
see  that  the  awakening  of  their  interest  in  these  matters  will 
result  in  a  valuable  aid  to  the  prosperity  of  our  dairies.  The 
analysis  of  the  cows  belonging  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  or 
those  of  their  neighbors,  results  in  improvement  in  the  race  of  the 
cattle,  as  well  as  in  better  methods  in  feeding  the  live  stock, 
which  are  shown  to  increase  the  yield  of  milk. 

The  traveling  school,  from  every  viewpoint,  possesses  still  other 
advantages  over  the  school  in  a  fixed  place.  It  permits  of  giv- 
ing agricultural  instruction  to  a  greater  number  of  pupils.  A 
fixed  school  would  only  be  able  to  provide  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
pupils  a  year,  whereas  a  traveling  school  may  provide  for  sixty 
or  eighty,  with  the  result  that  agricultural  knowledge  will  be 
ditfiisod  much  more  rapidly. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  TIME 

Every  day  in  the  week,  except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, the  pupils  are  drilled  from  8  to  8:30,  and  from  11  to  11 :30 
in  the  morning  in  the  regular  daily  farm  duties.  House  manage- 
ment includes  cooking,  laundry  work,  sewing,  mending,  etc.,  and 
the  dairy  instruction  includes  care  and  analysis  of  milk,  butter  and 
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cheese  making;  agriculture  includes  incubator  and  brooder  man- 
agement, the  care  of  fowls. 

Part  of  the  pupils  are  required  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
luncheon  each  day,  but  they  may  go  home  to  luncheon  every  day 
in  the  week  except  one,  on  which  they  are  required  to  eat  with 
their  comrades  and  teachers.  Each  one  has  to  contribute  to  the 
expenses  which  usually  amounts  to  about  sixty  centimes  (12 
cents)  for  each  person. 

The  culinary  instruction  gives  them  an  idea  of  how  to  make 
preserves,  including  fruits  and  v^etables. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  sections  and  each  section  devotes 
itself  to  one  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  for  at  least  a  week, 
passing  successively  through  the  different  courses  of  instruction, 
so  that  each  may  have  a  chance  to  learn  of  the  practical  work  in 
every  department. 

In  the  afternoon  from  one-thirty  to  four  o'clock,  except  leave 
days,  the  theoretical  instruction  is  given. 

One  day  each  week  the  public  is  allowed  to  visit  the  school;  and 
the  farmers'  wives  of  the  locality,  as  well  as  of  the  commnne,  mav 
also  join  in  on  the  manual  training  and  practical  housekeeping 
practice,  so  as  to  learn  it  as  well  as  the  young  girls. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  several  parts  of  the  program  are  arranged  and  adapted 
to  the  general  needs  of  all  the  pupils,  but  in  all  the  sessions, 
hygiene,  domestic  economy,  cooking,  cutting  and  dressmaking, 
and  laundry  work,  constitute  the  basis  of  the  instruction. 

Ilygieiie  —  Domestic  Economy  —  Education 

Elementary  principles  of  digestion. 

Alimentation :  Xutritive  value  of  principal  foods. 

Preparation :  Alteration  and  preservation  of  food. 

Provisions :  Choice,  purchasing  and  care  of  food. 

Habitation:  Sanitary  arrangements,  ornamentation;  care  of  the 
house;  ventilation,  cleaning,  disinfection  of  rooms  and  of  clothing. 

House  heating  and  advice  on  the  purchase  and  storage  of  fuels 
and  the  care  of  stoves. 
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Artificial  lighting:  Instruction  and  practical  advice  on  purchas- 
ing, the  care  and  operation  of  lamps,  oil,  etc ;  and  precautions  to 
bo  observed. 

Choice  and  purchase  of  drygoods  and  clothing. 

Instruction  in  matters  of  the  toilet,  personal  hygiene. 

Care  and  management  of  children. 

m 

Dairy  and  Cheese  Making 

1.  Description  and  composition  of  milk;  alteration,  adultera- 
tion, description  of  the  milk  testing  apparatus  for  determining 
the  richness  of  milk ;  thermometer  cream  meters,  centrifugal  sepa- 
rators, measuring  acidity,  straining,  aeration,  pasteurization, 
sterilization,  cooling,  weighing  and  measuring. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  creamery,  situation,  water  supply,  etc. 

3.  Sale  and  transportation  of  milk. 

4.  Manufacture  of  butter,  quality  of  milk  to  be  supplied,  separa- 
tion of  milk,  different  systems  and  description  of  each  ]  cream  and 
ohurning;  working  of  butter;  utility  of  by-products,  skim  milk, 
wliipped  cream,  and  whey. 

5.  Manufacture  of  cheese;  milks  to  be  used,  pressure  and 
coagulation,  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  the  production  of 
the  different  kinds  of  French  and  foreign  cheeses. 

6.  Advantages  of  cooperation  in  the  dairy  business. 

Zootecliny 

Ideas  on  anatomy  and  physiology  which  are  necessary  for  the 
study  of  the  feeding  of  domestic  animals,  composition  of  food 
stuffs,  part  played  by  nutritive  elements.  Digestibility  of  food 
stuffs,  their  nutritive  value,  the  method  of  life  of  cattle  and 
poultry.    Secretion  of  milk  and  milking. 

Ideas  on  the  choice  of  a  milking  c-ow  and  the  procedure  for 
improving  the  breed  of  cattle;  herd  books,  breeding  associations, 
etc. 

General  hygiene  of  domestic  animals. 

Poultry  Keeping 
Definition  and  economic  importance- 
Choice  and  improvement  of  breeds. 
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Natural  and  artificial  incubation  and  rearing. 

Hygiene. 

Feeding. 

Utilization  of  products. 

Ideas  on  Agriculture  and  Gardening 

Elementary  ideas  of  soil  and  (*limate,  fertilization. 

Pasture,  food  stuffs,  intelligent  production,  choice  of  crops, 
conservation. 

Upkeep  of  the  garden,  fniit  trees,  cultivation  of  principal  vege- 
tables, cultivation  of  some  flowers. 

Hygiene  of  the  Family 

General  ideas  of  hygiene,  part  played  by  the  woman  in  the 
application  of  the  rules  of  family  hygiene. 

Hygiene  in  the  house,  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  dining  room,  in 
the  drawing  room  and  the  bedroom. 

Individual  hygiene,  hygiene  of  the  body,  baths,  shower  baths, 
etc.,  mouth,  hair,  etc. 

Hygiene  of  children. 

The  woman's  part  as  nurse  in  infectious  and  other  diseases; 
her  relations  with  the  doctors  concerned,  isolation,  fumigation, 
different  methods  of  fimiigation. 

First  precautions  in  case  of  accident  or  poison. 

Usefulness  and  danger  of  household  medicines. 

Sewing  and  Cutting  Out 

Principal  stitches,  use  of  the  sewing  machina 

Utilization  of  old  clothes,  making  them  over. 

Lingerie;  making  and  mending. 

Knitting,  crocheting  and  embroidering. 

General  ideas  on  cutting  out,  measurements. 

Clothes  for  children,  tracing  of  patterns,  cutting  and  fitting. 

Corsage ;  pattern  of  the  sleeves. 

^leasurements ;  trying  on  the  modeL 

Blouses,  princess  robes. 

Skirts,  jacket.^,  petticoats  and  peignoir. 
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Domestic  Science  School  at  Veiczey 
One  of   the  large  champagne   nianufacttiiriiig   companies  has 
recently  constructed  a  set  of  buildings  for  a  wine-pressing  plant 
at  Verzoy,  which  includes  quarters  for  the  manager,  office  force, 

and  personnel  who  are  to  operate  the  plant.  The  Traveling  School 
of  Domestic  Science  which  is  just  being  introduced  in  the 
champagne  district,  and  which  has  to  occupy  such  quarters  as  may 
be  available  in  each  locality,  has  taken  advantage  of  this  new 
building  for  its  first  three  months  session  at  Verzey. 

This  building  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  it 
has  a  largo,  light  and  well-constructed  basement  in  which  the 
laboratory  apparatus  has  been  installed.  There  is  a  full  set  of 
butter  making  machinery,  including  cream  separator,  milk  testing 
apparatus,  mechanical  churn  and  butter  worker,  etc.,  and  cheese 
making  equipment  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  a  class  room  with 
blackboards  and  seating  accommodation  for  about  twenty  girls. 
There  is  also  a  dining  room  on  this  floor,  and  in  the  second  story 
there  are  sleeping  accommodations  for  the  teachers  and  nearly  all 
the  girls. 

There  are  three  teachers  who  were  prepared  for  this  work  in  a 
special  school,  and  they  explained  to  us  the  method  of  carrying  on 
the  course  and  appeared  to  be  very  well  qualified.  The  girls  were 
all  about  fifteen  years  old  and  belong  to  families  of  surrounding 
farmers,  some  of  them  coming  from  a  considerable  distance,  and 
boarding  at  school. 

TRAINING 

The  girls  are  given  practical  training  in  the  care  of  the  house, 
cooking,  sewing,  laundry  work;  the  proper  methods  of  feeding 
cattle  and  poultry ;  full  instruction  in  dairying  and  cheese  making ; 
gardening;  and  some  practical  instruction  in  the  planting  and  care 
of  fruit  trees,  and  the  preserving  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

They  take  turns  in  performing  the  several  household  duties, 
including  the  preparation  of  their  own  meals  and  table  service. 
They  are  given  careful  instruction  in  house  sanitation  and  the 
nourishing  value  of  foods  and  the  results  of  this  training  are  said 
to  be  excellent. 
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The  course  in  each  locality  only  lasts  three  months,  after  which 
the  school  moves  to  another  point,  where  it  stays  another  three 
months.  This  moving  from  placfe  to  place  gives  an  opportunity 
for  the  farmers'  daughters  to  receive  instruction  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  enjoy,  without  having  to  do  expensive 
traveling.  Their  mothers  are  also  given  an  opportunity  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  work  in  these  schools,  and  those  who  live  nearest 
continue  to  profit  by  the  assistance  of  their  daughters  before  and 
after  school  hours. 

Almost  all  the  girls  take  the  keenest  interest  in  these  courses, 
and  each  one  is  given  a  diploma  at  the  end  of  the  three  months' 
course,  provided  she  has  an  average  marking  of  fifty  per  cent. 
Each  girl  is  almost  certain  to  get  married  immediately  after 
graduation. 


INSURANCE 

Federation  of  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Associa- 
tion OF  THE  Basses-Pyrenees 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  March  24,  19-13,  M.  de  Dufourcq, 
the  president,  gave  an  address.  There  were  234  subsidiary  socie- 
ties at  the  time,  of  which  74  were  represented,  making  the  neces- 
sary quorum. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Gentlemen. — *^  This  is  the  third  time  that  we  have  come 
together,  and  on  each  occasion  the  attendance  has  been  larger,  and 
the  number  of  our  societies  has  been  greater;  we  ought  to  be 
happy  because  this  increase  is  not  only  caused  by  the  natural 
development  of  our  association,  but  more  particularly  the  result 
of  the  attention  which  you  are  giving  to  the  management.  Presi- 
dents of  the  local  societies,  you  are  the  true  foundation  upon  which 
rest  the  successful  operation  of  our  organization;  the  future  of 
the  federation  is  in  your  hands.  It  is  because  you  have  realized 
this,  and  thanks  to  your  hearty  cooperation  that  we  have  succeeded 
so  well. 

I  am  sure  I  interpret  your  sentiments  in  saying  that  we  have 
been  very  fortunate  and  greatly  honored  in  having  among  us  the 
sympathetic  and  eminent  *'  Prefet ;  "  certainly,  if  he  were  absent 
from  Pau  at  this  moment  we  could  not  help  but  thank  him  just  the 
same  for  the  kindly  interest  which  he  never  ceases  to  show  in 
caring  for  our  association.  We  can  not  be  surprised  at  his  solicitude 
for  us  for  he  is  always  generously  interested  in  all  works  which 
may  contribute  to  the  progress  and  well  being  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  and  we  do  not  forget  that  he  is  the  ardent  supporter  of 
the  work  which  we  are  now  pursuing.  His  good  intentions 
towards  us  are  constant,  and  if  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  some 
favor  from  the  government  it  is  to  his  active  intervention  that 
we  owe  them,  and  also,  may  I  add,  for  we  must,  do  justice  to 
ev^ervono,  to  the  support  of  our  devoted  representatives  M.  M. 
Barthou  et  Berard. 

[9191 
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In  your  name  I  shall  also  address,  to  M.  Hoo-Paris,  whose 
absence  we  deplore  today,  your  appreciation  for  the  very  assiduous 
interest  which  he  has  shown  in  all  the  operations  of  this  society. 
We  may  see  in  him,  with  the  Regional  Bank  of  "  Credit  Agri- 
cole,"  the  true  protector  of  our  finances,  besides  which  he  is  our 
counsellor  in  all  circumstances  of  difficulty. 

I  must  also  thank  M.  Breil,  the  most  excellent  professor  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  has  made  it  a  rule  to  faithfully 
attend  all  our  reunions,  to  which  he  brings  on  each  occasion 
the  most  useful  knowledge 

Finally,  I  wish  to  render  homage  to  the  intelligence  and  the 
activity  of  our  young  manager,  M.  Malere,  whose  method  and 
regularity  have  resulted  in  a  most  perfect  management 

I  will  now  endeavor,  gentlemen,  to  indicate  to  you  as  clearly  as 
possible  the  moral  and  financial  situation  of  our  society. 

The  progress  accomplished  in  the  course  of  the  last  season  may 
not  have  followed  the  alluring  rapidity  which  it  took  on  in  the 
beginning;  this  has  been  due  to  various  circumstances,  such  as 
sickness  and  other  causes,  which  have  prevented  M.  Malere  and 
myself  from  continuing  the  establishment  of  new  local  societies. 
It  must  be  well  recognized  that  imfortimately,  local  initiative  with 
few  exceptions  does  not  manifest  itself  spontaneously;  it  is  almost 
always  necessary  to  go  and  arouse  interest  in  each  locality  and  to 
force  the  people  to  take  action.  In  this  way  the  ax^tions  of  presi- 
dents of  local  societies  may  exert  a  valuable  influence  if  they  will 
give  attention  to  the  community  adjacent,  for  in  this  way  their 
example  will  serve  to  stimulate  tlieir  neighbors  to  imitate  them. 
It  will  suffice,  I  think,  to  point  out  to  you  the  possibility  and  the 
efficacy  of  tliis  propaganda,  and  I  am  certain  that  many  of  you 
will  respond  to  the  appeal  which  I  am  making  for  your  services 
in  this  respect.  It  is  this  interest  of  each  one  of  us  in  working 
for  the  extension  of  our  societies  that  will  tend  to  add  to  its  suc- 
cess, for  the  more  it  becomes  extended  the  greater  will  be  the 
security. 

Even  though  the  extension  accomplished  during  our  present 
season  is  far  from  negligible,  the  older  societies  have  become 
stronger  and  the  general  situation  of  the  federation  more  solid, 
still  we  must  put  forth  more  effort  in  tlie  year  to  come. 
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At  the  present  time  we  have  1,758  iK>licies  corresponding  to  a 
capital  of  1(>, 624,535  francs  vahie  of  property  insured;  whereas  in 
February,  1912,  there  were  only  1,252  policies  representing  11,- 
150,000  francs  insured.  This  16,624,535  francs  of  capital  in- 
sured gives  us  at  the  present  time  20,332.75  francs  of  annual 
income  from  premiums. 

We  have  an  approximate  nimiber  of  applications  amounting  to 
2,645,  representing  a  capital  insured  of  about  32,575,000  francs. 

The  society  embraces,  in  fact,  about  4,380  members,  represent- 
ing 48,800,000  francs  of  capital,  insured  or  to  be  insured ;  whereas 
the  membership  was  only  3,847,  with  41,800,000  capital  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1912.    This  shows  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made. 

Our  locals  have  received  in  the  course  of  the  year  numerous 
subsidies  totaling  19,300  francs,  and  we  have  obtained  for  the 
federation  another  subsidy  of  5,000  francs,  which  I  shall  tell  you 
presently  is  due  to  the  good  offices  of  M.  Coggia,  assisted  by  M. 
M.  Barthou  et  Berard.  They  may  be  depended  upon  to  continue 
helping  us  and  we  should  be  extremely  grateful  to  them. 

Although  we  have  been  very  lucky  in  this  way  we  have  been 
less  so  in  others,  for  the  season  has  been  especially  inauspicious 
for  us  from  the  point  of  view  of  fire  losses.  Eleven  of  our  so- 
cieties have  had  to  pay  losses,  the  total  valuation  of  which  has 
reached  17,042.45  francs,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
list:  On  February  29  at  Aincille,  70  francs;  April  25,  at  Lys, 
32  francs;  April  5  at  St-Po-sur-Xivelle,  1,250  francs;  ^lay  31, 
at  Pontacq,  1,531.65  francs;  July  22,  at  Hegetaubin,  65  francs; 
August  1,  at  Ogeu,  11,439.30  francs;  September  17,  at  Asasp, 
4.50  francs;  September  23,  at  Cosledaa,  60  francs;  September 
17,  at  Caro,  100  francs;  IS'ovember  26,  at  Arthez-d'Asson,  10 
francs;  and  January  20,  1913,  at  Urdes,  2,580  francs. 

Although  this  is  a  very  gruesome  record  to  look  at,  still  we  may 
see  the  advantages  to  our  organization  and  its  superiority  over 
other  systems  of  mutual  fire  insurance.  If  we  consider  one  of 
the  local  societies,  as  an  example,  the  "  Societe  d'Ogeu,"  if  you 
please,  which  has  been  the  one  most  sorely  afflicted  with  loss,  and 
the  claim  paid  to  which  amounted  to  11,439.30  francs,  we  will 
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see  what  its  present  situation  is  comparetl  to  what  it  would  have 
been  under  the  mutual  re-insurance  svstem. 

By  applying  the  system  of  the  federation  its  loss  has  been  paid 
without  causing  it  any  sacrifice  or  necessity  of  borrowing  funds 
from  its  members,  for  it  has  simply  been  debited  with  one-half 
the  amount  of  its  loss,  that  is  5,519.60  francs.  Since  it  has  a 
resen^e  of  1,004.30  francs  it  remains  in  debt  for  the  sum  of 
4,715.30  francs,  which  it  will  pay  off  little  by  little  with  the  ac- 
cumulation of  its  annual  premiums,  without  having  to  pay  any 
interest.  One-half  of  its  premium,  320  francs,  is  placed  to  its 
credit  annually,  and  with  the  progressive  increase  in  the  amount 
of  its  premiums  and  the  annual  funds  for  aid  and  subsidy,  which 
it  w^ill  surely  obtain,  it  wdll  bo  liberated  from  debt,  unless  it  suf- 
fers further  losses  by  fire  within  seven  or  eight  years. 

With  the  re-insurance  system  it  would  only  have  retained  two- 
tenths  of  the  risk,  and  would  not  have  had  to  pay,  it  is  true,  but 
.2,287.90  francs  for  its  part  of  the  loss,  but  only  being  able  to  col- 
lect two  tenths  of  the  premiums,  it  would  not  have  had  in  reserve 
but  206.60  francs.  Adding  the  subsidy  of  400  to  606.60  francs, 
it  would,  therefore,  have  had  to  borrow  the  difference  between 
2,287.90  francs  and  606.60  francs,  or  1,681.30  francs,  in  order 
to  pay  its  proportion  of  the  loss.  This  difference  would  have  had 
to  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  its  members,  and  the  interest  on  it, 
amounting  to  64.45  francs,  its  part  of  the  premium  only  being  128 
francs,  there  would  only  have  remained  annually  63.55  francs 
with  which  to  extinguish  a  debt  of  1,681.30  francs  requiring 
twonty-five  years  or  more. 

The  following  table  shows  the  situation  of  the  afflicted  societies, 
among  which  only  four  find  themselves  in  debt,  St-Pe-sur^Nivelle, 
Ogou,  Pontacq  and  TTrdes: 
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FINANCIAL   situation    OF   THE   SOCIETIES   WHICH   HAVE   SUFFERED 

LOSS  BY  FIRE  SINCE  FEBRUARY  15,  1912. 

Shares  of 

Amt.  of        Losa  Chgd                             Debit  Credit 

Loes  Paid           Local          Credit          Balance  Balance 

Societies                           (Francs)           (Francs)      (Francs)         (Francs)  (Francs) 

Aincille 70  00          35  00         560  00     525  00 

Saint-Pee    (NiveUe)..     1,250  00         625  00         517  60         107  40     

Lya    32  00           16  00     1, 947  30     1, 931  30 

Pontacq 1,513  70         765  85         765  00         400  85     

Ogeu   11,439  25     5,719  60     1,004  30     4,715  30     

Hagetaubin   65  00           32  50         781  55     749  05 

Caro 100  00           50  00         378  35     328  35 

Cosledaa 80  00           30  00         68100     65100 

Arthez-d'Asson 10  00             5  00         498  85     493  85 

Asasp    .     4  60             2  25     1, 225  15     1, 222  90 

Urdea  2,580  00     1,290  00  94  15     1,194  85     


Total   17, 142  55     8, 571  20 

I  have  still  to  present  to  you  the  statement  of  opo'ations  for  the 
year  from  Febniar^^  15,  1912,  to  February  15,  1913,  showing  the 
receipts  and  expenditures: 

Chgd.  Chgd. 

Receipts      Com.  Fund      Local  Fund 
(Francs)  (Francs)  (Francs) 

Paid-up  premiums   13, 056  60  6,  725  65  6, 528  95 

Premiums  due  on  February  15,  1913 9,310  05  4,654  20  5,655  86 

Subsidies   received    24,  251   70  5,  000  00  19, 251  70 

Interest  on  share,  capital 1,  562  05  147  20  1,  414  25 


Total  receipts   48, 180  40  16, 329  65  31,  850  75 

Are  charged  to 

Eroenditures  Com.  Fund       Local  Fund 

(rrancs)  (Francs)            (Francs) 

Initial  expenditures 575  00  575  00     

General  expenses    4, 306  00         4, 306  00     

Expenses  for  experts    140  00  140  00     

Losses  paid    17, 142  45  8,  571  25         8,  571  20 

Interest  on  loans 116  15  116  15     


Total   expenditures    22,279  60       13,708  40         8,571  20 


Excess  of  receipts. '.  25, 900  80        2, 621  25       23,  279  55 

The  balance  on  hand  is  added  to  the  reserve  which  existed  on 
February  15,  1912,  and  gives  a  total  on  February  15,  1913,  of 
72,558.73  francs,  of  which  7,206.78  to  account  of  common  fund 
and  65,286.95  to  account  of  local  fund. 
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Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  financial  situation  of  our  society,  which, 
I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  is  fairly  satisfactory,  considering 
that  we  have  had  to  pay  a  series  of  heavy  losses. 

I  may  also  say  that  all  losses  were  settled  very  amicably,  with 
no  difficulty  and  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  With- 
out in  any  way  sacrificing  the  interest  of  the  federation  we  have 
interpreted  the  losses  in  a  liberal  manner  and  fairly,  and  we  have 
encountered  on  account  of  the  losers  by  fire  and  the  presidents  of 
the  locals  too,  the  most  evident  good  will  and  the  most  sincere 
impartiality. 

One  other  observation  should  be  made.  You  have  certainly 
observed  the  amount  of  premiums  still  payable  on  February  15, 
it  is  far  too  high ;  all  premiums  ought  to  be  paid  within  the  limits 
established,  and  it  would  be  well  that  the  presidents  of  the  locals 
should  keep  this  matter  in  hand  in  the  future.  They  ought  to 
make  their  members  understand  that  the  interest  of  the  society 
requires  prompt  payment,  and  that  it  will  not  do  to  extend  the 
time.  Should  a  fire  loss  occur  to  any  member  whose  payments 
are  in  arrears,  he  would  lose  the  benefit  of  his  insurance. 

I  have  to  advise  you  that  under  the  decision  which  you  made 
at  the  last  r£^lar  meeting,  providing  a  provident  fimd,  we 
have  opened  an  account  for  this  purpose.  The  common  fund  on 
February  15,  1912,  of  4,G92.63  francs,  has  had  the  sum  of  5  per 
cent,  or  234.65  francs  deducted  from  it  for  the  provident  fund. 
This  has  enabled  us  to  pay  an  amount  of  23.50  francs  to  each  of 
the  two  societies,  d'Arthez-d'Asson  et  of  Gabaston,  which  were 
in  arrears;  the  provident  diminished  by  these  two  amoimts  has 
become  thus  187.65  francs.  We  ought  to  add  to  it  at  this  time 
5  per  cent,  of  the  increase  in  the  common  fund  for  this  season, 
that  is  131.95  francs,  which  will  bring  it  up  to  318.70  francs. 
We  may  in  this  way  credit  each  of  the  societies  of  Pontacq,  Ogeu, 
St.  Pee-sur-Xivelle  and  Urdes,  with  a  sum  of  31.85  francs  to 
diminish  their  deficit. 

I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  said  to  you  a  few  words 
on  everything  important,  to  enlighten  you  as  to  the  condition  of 
onr  society ;  and  I  thank  you  for  the  very  patient  and  kindly  at- 
tention with  which  you  have  listened,  which  shows  the  great  in- 
terest you  have  in  its  operation,  and  T  give  place  to  M.  Mcilere  who 
will  explain  to  you  the  annual  balance  sheet  of  the  society. 
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ANNUAL  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  FEDERATION  (fIEE  INSURANCE) 

FEBRUARY  15,  1913. 

Liabilities                              Franra                          Assets  Francs 

Reserves  Feb.  15,  1912...  4,692  53  Office  expenses    575  00 

Subsidy  due 5, 000  00  General  expenses    4,  306  00 

Proportion    of    premiums  Interest  paid  to  locals...  1,414  2^ 

paid  in    6, 527  65  Interest  paid  on  loans. . .  116  16 

Proportion    of    premiums  Settlement  for  losses 8,571  25 

due 4, 654  20  Expert  services 140  00 

Interest  collected   1,  i362  05  Provident  fund 47  00 


Total    22.  436  43  Total   15, 169  55 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  Federation:    7,286.78  francs. 


LOCAL  SOCIETIES 

Liabilities  Francs  Assets  Ftanos 

Proportion  of   premiums                          Payment  of  losses 8,671  20 

paid  in    16, 549  05  Payments  to  be  made  for 

Premiums  due 4,  655  85  losses  in  1911  and  1912.  523  70 


Provident  fund   47  00  

Subsidies   with   interest..   46,719  95  Total 9,094  90 

Subsidies  due 6,  400  00 


Total    74,381  85 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  locals:   65,286.95  francs. 

CAPICAL  STOCK  OF  THE  SECIETY 
72,553.73  francs,  represented  by: 

Fninc8« 

Premiums  outstanding    50,  700 .00 

Premiums  due  from  locals 4,  655 .  05 

Premiums  due  account  of  the  common  funds 4,  654 .20 

For  account  of  the  locals 6,  400 .  00 

Subsidies  due :    For  account  of  common  fund 5,  000 .  00 

Balance   in   treasury 1, 143 .  68 


Total    ^2, 553.73 


(General  discussion  which  followed  not  translated.) 

Mutual  Insurance  Associations  Against  Death  of  Animals 

The  fanners'  "  Ryndicat "  of  Sartho  has  also  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  establishing  mntnal  live  stock  insurance  associations  for 
protection  against  the  death  of  cattle.     Thev  are  communal  and 
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inter-communal,  each  covering  a  restricted  area,  so  that  all  the 
people  insured  in  any  one  of  these  societies  may  know  one  another 
personally,  thus  being  in  a  better  position  to  supervise  the  opera- 
tions. 

All  the  societies  are  federated  and  the  seat  of  the  "  Federa- 
tion "  is  in  the  same  office  with  that  of  the  "  Syndicat."  All  the 
animals  on  a  single  farm  are  insured  individually  with  their 
special  mark  and  value.  It  is  upon  the  insured  value  that  the 
premium  to  be  paid  each  year  is  calculated,  and  indemnity  to  be 
paid  in  case  of  accident  or  loss  is  estimated  upon  the  same  valua- 
tion. The  premium  is  calculated  at  1.04  francs  per  year,  and 
payments  are  made  every  six  months,  each  person  insured  paying 
in  at  the  commencement  of  the  semester  seven-tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  animals  which  he  has  insured.  The 
premiums  which  are  collected  in  the  local  societies  of  each  com- 
mune are  sent  promptly  to  the  office  of  the  "  Federation,"  from 
whence  the  claims  for  loss  are  attended  to  as  thev  come  in. 
These  settlements  are  made  at  the  rate  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
sured value  (a  reduction  being  made  for  the  hide,  the  meat  and 
carcass),  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  net  loss  suffered  by  the  farmer. 

There  is  a  special  account  open  with  the  federation  for  each 
local  society  in  which  there  is  kept :  An  accoimt  of  the  premiums 
paid  in,  the  expenses,  and  the  indemnities  satisfied.  The  ac- 
counts of  each  society  are  balanced  every  six  months,  thus  per- 
mitting the  condition  of  each  to  be  known,  so  that  the  "  Federa- 
tion "  may  be  kept  informed  as  to  the  mutual  obligations  existing 
between  it  and  each  of  the  subsidiary  societies.  A  division  of 
profits  is  made  in  proportion  to  the  individual  profits  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  each  local  society.  Example:  One  society 
may  turn  in  to  the  association  200  francs  in  premiums  and  if  the 
indenmity  required  to  be  paid  out  for  losses  in  that  same  society 
during  the  semester  should  amount  to  200  francs,  it  would  have 
no  right  to  any  part  of  the  general  profits  distributed  for  the 
operation  of  that  semester.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  indemnity 
paid  out  should  amount  to  only  one  hundred  francs,  leaving  a 
profit  of  one  hundred  francs  to  the  "  Federation,''  this  one  hun- 
dred francs  would  sen-c  as  tlie  basis  for  calculation  of  the  rebate 
to  be  made  to  that  local  society. 
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The  accounts  of  the  federated  society  are  carried  on  in  this  way 
three  years  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  any  local  society  has 
not  been  able  to  satisfy  all  of  its  indemnities  with  the  premiums 
which  it  has  paid  in,  it  is  held  responsible  for  the  diflPerence,  and 
a  supplementary  premium  will  be  required  of  it.  The  amount  of 
this  supplementary  premium  must  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  excess 
of  its  losses. 

We  have  been  forced  to  take  these  precautionary  measures 
after  a  long  experience,  and  we  have  learned  that  certain  socie- 
ties are  much  more  responsible  than  others  and  that  some  of  them 
are  a  constant  drag  upon  the  *'  Federation."  We  have  under- 
taken therefore,  to  offset  this  lagging  tendency  by  increasing  the 
rate  of  premium,  so  as  to  equalize.  The  future  of  the  *'  Federa- 
tion "  is  assured  and  its  operations  during  the  two  years  of  its 
existence  have  giv(!h  us  entire  satisfaction. 

''"  La  Sarthoise,"  An  Association  for  Insuring  Farm  Labor- 
ers Against  Accident. 

"  La  Sarthoise,''  a  mutual  association  for  insuring  workmen 
against  accident,  was  created  by  the  farmers'  "  Syndicat "  of 
Sarthe,  for  the  benefit  of  its  members. 

Agricultural  insurance,  even  though  it  be  not  obligatory,  has 
become,  nevertheless,  a  necessity  for  farmers.  The  small  opera- 
tors need  a  personal  guarantee  against  accidents  of  which  they 
may  become  victims  in  the  course  of  their  agricultural  labors; 
there  is  also  an  ©(jual  need  of  protecting  the  workmen  who  are 
employed ;  in  a  word,  farmers  should  be  insured  against  all  risks 
which  may  cause  them  damage,  either  personal  or  otherwise. 

It  is  this  purpose  that  has  beeu  undertaken  by  *^  La  Sarthoise  " 
which,  by  means  of  a  premium  regulated  according  to  the 
num])er  of  hectares  operated,  guarantees  to  its  members  a  daily 
indemnity  in  case  of  temporary  injury,  and  of  a  fully  paid  up 
indemnity  for  permanent  injury  or  in  case  of  death.  The  society 
also  provides  for  medical  aid  and  drugs.  The  premiums  are 
variable  according  to  the  nature  of  the  farm  operations  and  are 
payable  in  advance. 

Each  vear  the  accounts  of  the  societv  are  balanced  on  Decem- 
ber  ,31   and   whatever  profits  there  are,  divided  into  two  ei^ual 
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parts,  one  going  to  the  reserve  fund,  the  other  distributed  among 
the  members  proportionately  to  the  amount  of  their  premiums. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  society  on  March  1,  1905,  "  La 
Sarthoise  "  has  realized  profits  amounting  to  30  or  40  per  cent, 
of  the  paid  up  premiums,  therefore  each  year  the  premiums  of 
the  people  insured  are  diminished  by  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

This  institution  has  enjoyed  a  success  surpassing  our  expecta- 
tions; the  application  of  the  principles  of  mutuality  having  an 
excellent  moral  effect  upon  those  insured,  for  knowing  that  they 
are  interested  in  the  profits,  they  take  every  occasion  to  keep 
down  the  expenses.  They  bring  in  new  members  and  increase 
the  strength  of  the  society  automatically,  and  finally  in  this  as- 
sociation we  have  realized  the  following  ideal :  "  Giving  to  the 
people  insured  the  maximum  of  guarantee  at  the  minimum  cost 
premiuna.''  "  La  Sarthoise  "  is  administered  %j  a  council  made 
up  from  the  officers  of  the  "  Syndicat "  and  of  nine  members 
chosen  from  among  those  who  are  insured. 

summary  of  results 
Farmers'  Mutual  Accident  Insurance  Association 

Claims  Profits 

Number                         for  Loss          of  the  Area  Individ* 

of          Paid  up          Paid  Society  insured  uals  In- 

YCOX                                       Members  Premiums     (Francs)  (Francs)  Hectares  sured 

1906    212       6,876       6,026  760       3,500       1,272 

1906    765     27,000     18,512       8,486     16,500       4,590 

1907   1,024  30,500  17,435  13,065  22,550  6,504 

1908      1,347  42,100  25,480  10,620  28,000  8,082 

1901*   1,651  50.480  35,810  14,670  31,650  9,906 

19>U   1,972  59,930  36,370  23,  .560  36.400  11,832 

19U    2,231  66,016  44,896  21,120  41,520  12,386 

:'J12   2,480  72,045  61,493  20,552  47,160  14,880 

Premium,  average  per  farm 32       Francs 

Premium,  average  per  hectare P^  Francs 

Premium,  average  per  person  insured 5.30  Francs 

insurjVnce  for  horses 

In  order  to  complete  its  organization  in  agricultural  mutuality 
the  farmers'  '"  Syndicat"  of  Sarthe,  established  on  April  1,  1909, 
a  mutual  insurance  association  for  animals  of  the  oquienne 
species  (horses)  . 
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This  new  organization  was  based  upon  mutuality,  and  the 
premium  amounts  to  2%  P^^  cent,  of  the  insured  value  for 
work  horses  and  3l/>  per  cent,  for  brood  mares.  The  premiums 
are  payable  in  advance  and  claims  for  loss  are  satisfied  as  soon 
as  proven  to  the  amount  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  insured  value,  the 
carcass  remaining  the  property  of  the  owner. 

The  accounts  are  balanced  yearly  on  December  31,  and 
whatever  profits  result  are  equally  divided  between  the  reserve 
and  the  members  in  proportion  to  the  premiums  which  each  has 
paid  in. 

This  organization  is  very  simple  and  has  given  excellent  re- 
sults. It  covers  the  whole  ''  Department,"  but  we  would  have 
preferred  to  have  separate  societies  for  each  commune  federated 
under  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cattle  insurance  associations ; 
but  this  has  not  been  possible  because  there  was  not  business 
enough  in  each  commune  to  warrant  it,  and  this  is  why  we  have 
just  one  society  established  at  first  for  the  whole  department. 

Statistical  Summary  of  Operation 


1910 

1911 

1912 

Number  of  members  insured.. 

69 

103 

136 

Number  of  animals  insured. . . 

102 

152 

198 

Value  for  which  insured  (fr.)  . 

72,650 

108,900 

144,200 

Premiums   paid    in 

1,630.30 

2,766.25 

3,938.85 

Claims  for  loss  paid 

525 

2,175 

1,726 

Rebates   allowed    (profits    dis- 

tributed)    (per  cent.) 

30 

12 

20 

Reserve   fund    (including   two 

subventions  from  the  State 

of  3,000  f rs.  each 

938 . 85 

4,591.20 

8,070.65 

Mutual  Insukance  Aciainst  Bodily  Accidents  to  Farmebs 
By  T.  B.  Martin,  President  of  the  Association  for  Re-Insuranoe 

Object 
This  kind  of  insurance  is  to  indemnify  the  members  and 
personnel  of  their  families  for  such  injuries  as  may  result 
also  to  protect  the  insured  members  against  the  rigorous  pro- 
visions of  article  1382  and  the  following  articles  of  the  Civil 
Code ;  that  is  to  say  to  cover  their  responsibility  in  respect  to 
their  assistants,  day  laborers,  domestics,  or  outsiders. 
80 
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Operations 

Local  societies  are  provided,  their  membership  being  made  up 
from  among  the  farmers  and  farm  operations  inhabiting  a  single 
commune  or  a  unit  composed  of  contiguous  communes;  thus 
grouping  together  persons  mutually  acquainted,  and  operating 
under  the  immediate  observation  of  their  members.  In  this  wav 
abuses  and  fraud  which  might  occur  with  private  insurance  com- 
panies are  avoided. 

Guarantee 

The  premium  required  to  be  paid  in  by  each  person  insured  is 
determined  by  the  area  of  land  which  he  represents  and  the 
character  of  his  agricultural  operations.  It  is  fixed  for  cultivated 
fields  and  meadows  at  one  franc-  per  hectare  (not  to  exceed  20 
hectares,  or  50  acres)  ;  for  vineyard  and  hemp  land  at  one  franc 
30  centimes  per  hectare  (not  to  exceed  15  hectares,  or  37^2  acres)  ; 
for  market  gardens  and  nurseries  at  60  centimes  per  hectare  (limit 
two  hectares,  five  acres) ;  and  for  woods  and  waste  land  at  50 
centimes  per  hectare.  No  policy  for  less  than  ten  francs.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  traveling  insurance  at  rates  of  4  to  7  francs,  ac- 
cording to  the  locality  and  area  included. 

Indemnity 

Through  the  payment  of  this  annual  installment  each  person 
insured  enjoys  the  following:  In  case  of  light  injuries,  followed 
only  by  temporary  disability,  2  francs  a  day  is  allowed  for  men  and 
one  franc,  25  centimes  for  women,  from  March  to  Octol)er,  and 
1.25  francs  for  men  and  75  centimes  for  women  from  November 
to  February  inclusive.  All  the  members  of  a  family  working  the 
same  farm  are  insured  and  two-thirds  of  the  doctor's  bills  and  the 
cost  of  medicine  is  paid  by  the  society,  the  remaining  third  by 
party  insured. 

If  the  accident  is  serious  and  followed  by  death,  permanent 
disability,  500  to  1,000  francs  indemnity  is  paid  according  to 
the  gravity  of  the  injury.  In  cases  concerning  workmen, 
domestics  or  outsiders  not  connected  with  the  farm,  the  dailv 
indemnity  is  the  same  as  for  members,  unless  the  accidents  are 
very  serious,  when  the  indemnity  may  be  as  much  as  1,000  to 
4,500  francs.  Large  as  these  figures  appear,  there  are  cases 
so  serious  as  to  oblige  the  member  to  pay  even  more  than  above 
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mentioned,  for  accidents  to  his  employees  or  to  outsiders,  in 
which  case  he  has  to  pay  the  additional  amount  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  By  paying  25  per  cent,  greater  premium,  he  may  enjoy 
what  is  known  as  insurance  of  the  second  class  which  safeguards 
him  up  to  an  unlimited  amount.  Through  re-insurance,  which 
is  chosen  by  a  majority  of  our  members,  with  payment  of  25  per 
cent,  additional  premium  they  are  absolutely  protected,  regardless 
of  the  gravity  of  accidents. 

Re-iiisurance 

Each  local  insures  itself  for  10  per  cent.,  retaining  10  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums,  turning  in  nine-tenths  to  the  re-insurance  society, 
this  latter  being  governed  by  a  council  elected  by  the  presidents  of 
the  local. 

Our  mutual  accident  insurance  organized  in  1910  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  farmers  around  Tours,  and  on  December  31, 

1911,  there  were  33  lo(»als,  the  membership  increasing  to  40  in 

1912,  and  the  resen'o  fund  amounting  to  33,950  francs  on  De- 
cember 31,  1912.  At  the  present  time  there  are  51  locals,  repre- 
senting a  membership  of  about  1,500. 

Agricultural  Credit 
Agricultural  credit  was  established  in  the  Department  de  la 
Sartlie  on  December  21,  1900.  It  was  the  "Syndicat"  which 
took  the  initiative  while  the  local  societies  wore  being  established. 
There  was  created  a  credit  society  of  the  **  Syndicats  des  Agri- 
culteures  de  la  Sarthe,"  covering  the  whole  department. 

Note. —  The  method  hy  which  farmers  in  France  secure  money  for  their  seasonal 
operations  is  hy  the  establishment  of  small  local  credit  assdciationK  ("  caisse  locale.") 
As  these  associations  have  but  a  small  capital  and  the  needs  of  the  farmers  arc 
much  greater  than  they  can  supply,  stronger  banks  are  formed,  known  as  regional 
banks  ("caisse  regionals  ")  which  operate  usually  within  the  area  of  a  Department 
(a  Department  corresjjonds  to  a  county  or  state  with  us).  These  banks  have  more 
capital  at  their  command  and  so  are  able  to  loan  further  amounts  to  meet,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  netMis  of  the  local  associations  by  advancing  upon  the  farmerg' 
notes  endorsed  by  them,  but  they  still  have  not  funds  enough  to  meet  all  demands, 
and,  upon  the  request  of  the  Bank  of  France  in  isni  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter, 
the  French  government  provided  that  it  should  set  aside  a  certain  amount  of  its 
capital  to  be  used  for  agricultural  loans,  and  a  regional  bank  of  good  standing 
may  secure  the  means  for  farmers'  notes  from  the  Hank  of  France  by  adding  Its 
own  endorsement  providing  the  note  has  not  more  than  ninety  days  to  run  and 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  local  credit  association  and  the  signature  of  the  bor- 
rower, as,  under  the  French  law,  three  signatures  are  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
the  advance  from  the  IJank  of  France,  in  this  way  the  Bank  of  France  has  loaned 
out  to  the  farmers  some  130.000,000  frjvnca. 
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The  initial  capital  amounted  to  74,000  francs,  of  which  64,000 
francs  were  furnished  by  individuals,  and  10,000  francs  by  tho 
credit  society,  and  only  29,500  francs  were  paid  in.  The  capital 
at  the  end  of  1912  had  mounted  to  563,675  francs;  this  con- 
siderable increase  in  capital  being  due  to  the  contribution  of 
societies  from  the  several  localities  since  the  foundation  of  the 
regional  banks. 

The  institution  of  "  Credit  Agricole  "  has  for  its  base  a  local 
credit  society,  the  territory  covered  by  it  being  restricted  as  much 
as  possibla  The  ideal  condition  would  be  to  have  a  local  in  each 
commune  so  that  the  organization  could  be  under  the  hands  of  its 
directors,  and  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  perform  the  opera- 
tions necessary  without  much  trouble.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  established  credit  societies  in  all  the  principal  parts  of  the 
canton  and  in  the  more  important  communes,  in  important 
marketing  centers,  etc.,  but  we  recognize  that  this  is  not  enough, 
that  the  farmers  are  put  to  inconvenience  and  expenses,  which 
augment  the  price  of  money.  In  a  well  organized  system  there 
ought  to  be  in  each  commune ;  first,  a  "  Syndicat  Agricole  "  be- 
tween the  members  of  which  there  should  be  created  a  credit 
society,  and  other  mutual  institutions  for  insurance  of  cattle  and 
horses,  against  accidents  to  workmen,  and  against  fire,  etc. 

All  these  economic  organizations  centralized  under  the  pro- 
tection of  tho  '^  Syndicat "  render  an  important  service  to  the 
farmers  and  insure  to  them  the  profit  of  such  service.  It  is 
equally  necessary  that  a  credit  society  shall  operate  over  a  limited 
territory,  in  order  that  each  borrower  may  be  known  personally 
to  tho  management,  and  the  extent  of  his  reliability  and  his 
method  of  conducting  his  operations,  should  also  be  familiar  to 
those  in  charge  of  tho  local. 

Tho  local  societies  have  unlimited  capital  which  is  furnished 
by  the  farmers  who  form  the  membership.  This  capital  is  in  the 
form  of  shares  which  ought  to  be  of  as  small  denomination  as  con- 
venient, in  order  to  invito  modest  subscription  so  that  every  bor- 
rower may  bo  able  to  hold  shares.  In  our  credit  societies  the 
shares  are  valued  at  20  francs  of  which  one  quarter  or  5  francs 
is  required  to  bo  paid  in;  however,  the  suliscribers  are  allowed 
to  pay  in  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  the  amount  subscribed. 
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The  responsibility  of  each  member  is  limited  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  his  subscription. 

The  interest  on  the  share  capital  ought  to  be  at  a  little  higher 
rate  than  that  paid  by  the  savings  banks  for  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  is  some  risk,  for  if  a  society  should  make  un- 
successful operations  its  members  might  have  to  suffer  an  assess- 
ment to  make  up  the  deficit,  and  this  risk  must  be  paid  for.  Our 
rate  of  interest  is  fixed  at  4  per  cent.,  whereas  deposits  in  the 
local  savings  bank  receive  only  3  per  cent,  interest. 

Credit  societies  ought  to  ser\'e  not  only  for  making  loans  but 
.they  should  be  utilized  by  their  members  like  savings  banks;  that 
is  to  say  that  they  should  serve  as  depositories  for  funds  on  cur- 
rent account.  That  is  another  reason  why  their  territory  should 
be  limited. 

In  order  to  establish  a  local  society,  it  is  first  necessary  to  unite 
the  farmers,  point  out  to  them  the  advantages  of  agricultural 
credit  and  the  profits  which  they  may  thus  retain.  Such  a  demon- 
stration is  easy  and  generally  very  well  understood.  In  order  to 
induce  the  hearers  to  subscribe  to  shares  it  is  only  necessary 
to  secure  seven  charter  members,  the  others  mav  come  in  after- 
ward.  The  initial  capital  may  be  very  limited,  and  it  will  in- 
crease in  amount  as  the  farmers  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  the  society ;  each  new  member  who  joins  will  sub- 
scribe and  the  subscription  of  members  will  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  they  desire  to  borrow. 

As  the  funds  come  in  they  are  sent  immediately  to  the  re- 
gional bank  for  which  are  issued  shares  which  insure  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  to  their  holders.  This  detail  is  important;  if 
the  local  so<*ieties  should  hold  their  funds  thev  would  be  unable 
to  meet  the  4  per  cent,  interest  rate  required  by  the  subscribers, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  would  have  a  fatal  deficit  which 
their  profits  would  be  insufficient  to  meet.  According  to  our 
manner  of  proceeding  the  lo(»al  societies  run  absolutely  no  risk. 

Besides  having  no  funds  at  their  disposition,  the  local  societies 
are  unable  to  perform  any  operations  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
regional  bank,  therefore,  in  proportion  as  new  fimds  come  into 
the  locals  they  are  immediately  transferred  to  the  r^ional  and 
converted  into  shares. 
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In  order  to  provide  for  the  expenses  and  the  supervision  which 
is  indispensable  to  exercise  over  the  locals,  the  Regional  Bank 
supervises  the  bookkeeping  of  all  its  affiliated  locals.  These  in 
time  simply  have  ^^  carnet  d'ordre,"  share  register,  in  which  they 
fill  in  the  amount  and  date  and  the  sum  and  date  of  issue.  Under 
these  conditions  the  work  of  the  locals  is  made  very  light  —  a  very 
important  feature  —  since  it  is  not  always  possible  to  find  in  the 
country,  managers  whose  knowledge  of  regular  bookkeeping  is 
adequate. 

The  local  societies  are  managed  by  a  counsel  of  nine  or  more 
members  who  are  appointed  each  year,  and,  composed  of  a 
president,  vice-president,  secretary-treasurer,  a  manager  (del- 
egue),  who  signs  documents. 

REGIONAL  BANK 

The  capital  of  the  Regional  Bank  is  made  up  of  subscriptions 
from  individuals  and  by  the  capital  turned  in  by  the  local 
societies,  the  value  of  each  share  being  100  francs,  one-quarter 
of  which  has  to  be  paid  in,  although  any  other  proportion  or  all 
of  it  may  be  paid  in  and  the  interest  rate  is  4  per  cent.  The 
Regional  Bank  receives  in  addition  advances  from  the  State  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  paid  up  capital,  and  may  reach 
a  sum  equal  to  four  times  such  capital.  These  advances  are  made 
by  the  state  free  of  interest  for  a  period  of  five  years,  renewable 
at  the  end  of  that  period.  The  Regional  Bank  is  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors  composed  of  nine  members,  three  being  re- 
elected each  year.  Every  year  it  appoints  its  executive  board 
composed  of  the  president,  vice-president  and  manager  who  do 
the  signing  for  the  society  and  pass  upon  the  notes  presented 
for  discount  by  the  locals. 

INVESTMENT   OF   FUNDS    OF    THE   REGIONAL    BANK 

This  is  a  very  delicate  question.  The  loans  are  extremely 
irregular;  there  are  seasons  when  very  little  business  is  done, 
when  the  regional  may  have  large  sums  at  its  disposition.  How 
to  employ  them  —  the  responsible  local  banks  may  receive  fimds 
on  current  account,  but  the  interest  which  they  pay  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 1%  per  cent.,  which  is  verv'  little.  The  best  plan  we  be- 
lieve would  be  to  convert  the  capital  partially  —  one-third  for 
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example  —  into  reliable  securities  which  are  subject  to  flight 
fluctuations.  Such  securities  deposited  with  the  Bank  of  France 
would  serve  as  a  guarantee  for  the  discount  which  may  be  made* 
The  "  complement,"  that  is  to  say,  the  two-thirds  which  remain 
available,  is  allowed  to  remain  in  operation  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  a  profit  through  discount  operations. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  REGIONAL  BANK  AND  THE  LOCALS 

The  borrowers  can  not  have  any  direct  relation  with  the 
regional  bank.  Whenever  a  farmer  wants  to  make  a  loan  he 
makes  the  request  of  the  local  society  of  his  locality,  and  his 
application  is  examined  by  the  managers  of  the  society  and  if 
his  responsibility  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  make  him  good  for 
the  loan  which  he  desires  to  take  out,  a  note  is  drawn  up  for  the 
amount  to  which  is  added  the  expenses,  namely,  the  interest, 
the  cost  of  the  stamped  paper,  and  other  similar  expenses.  This 
note  is  then  signed  by  the  borrower  and  his  wife,  and  if  the 
amount  is  very  considerable  by  a  guarantor  acceptable  to  the 
management  of  the  local  society.  The  loan  may  also  be  guaran- 
teed by  a  warrant  taken  on  live-stock  or  harvested  crops,  in  con- 
formity with  the  law.  The  note  thus  made  out,  signed  by  the 
local  manager,  is  sent  for  discount  to  the  regional  bank  whefre, 
if  accepted,  it  is  discounted  and  the  funds  are  sent  to  the  local 
society  to  be  turned  over  to  the  borrower.  The  borrowers  pay 
4  per  cent,  on  the  sums  loaned.  The  discount  at  the  regional 
bank  is  made  at  3  per  cent,  thus  leaving  a  profit  of  1  per  cent, 
to  the  local.  These  profits  make  up  the  reserve  of  the  locals, 
which  reserve  is  also  increased  by  the  rebates  made  each  year  by 
the  regional  bank,  from  one-quarter  of  the  profits  which  it 
realizes  and  which  is  divided  among  the  locals  in  proportion  to 
the  amounts  presented  for  discount  by  each  of  them. 

The  relation  between  the  regional  bank  and  the  locals  is  thus 
very  regular,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  frauds 
which  might  result,  for  example,  from  a  borrower  addressing 
himself  to  several  local  societies,  there  is  established  for  each 
regional  bank  a  list  of  all  subscribers  to  notes.  From  the  time 
when  a  note  arrives  for  discount  at  the  regional  bank  the  manag- 
ing director  consults  the  list  of  borrowers  and  assures  him- 
self in  this  way  that  there  are  no  other  loans  outstanding.     This 
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typewritten  copy  of  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  American  com- 
mission delivered  July  2,  1913,  It  was  stated  that  only  members 
of  the  "  Syndicat  Agricole  "  were  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
local  associations. 

The  Kegional  Bank  was  formed  first  and  promoted  the  forma- 
tion of  the  locals,  and  it  can  only  advance  to  them  four  times  the 
amount  of  its  capital,  which  was  subscribed  principally  by  officers 
in  the  large  champagne  companies,  who  constitute  its  officers  as 
well.  The  locals  may  advance  to  each  member  fifteen  times  the 
amount  of  stock  held  by  him,  but  are  always  careful  to  show  no 
partiality,  always  distributing  their  loans  in  accordance  with  the 
amoimt  of  money  at  their  disposition.  The  Reims  Regional, 
being  in  the  champagne  manufacturing  centre,  has  to  deal  with 
an  industrialized  community.  However,  the  loans  are  made  only 
to  the  small  landed  proprietors  holding  vineyard  lands  from  a 
half  acre  up. 

The  locals  pay  3  per  cent  for  their  money  and  loan  on  double 
signature  at  dy^  per  cent,  and  on  single  signature  at  4  per  cent, 
unlimited  liability.  During  the  crisis  in  the  champagne  district, 
to  prevent  the  vineyardists  from  getting  discouraged,  a  2  per  cent, 
rebate  was  made  to  the  borrowers,  reducing  their  interest  rates 
to  from  1^/^  to  2  per  cent.  The  loans  may  be  renewed  only  when 
the  borrower  is  in  good  standing  and  he  is  generally  required  to 
pay  up  one-third  of  his  loan. 

The  Reims  Regional  was  formed  about  thirteen  years  ago  with 
a  subscribed  capital  of  300,000  francs,  at  4  per  cent,  interest 
raised  by  the  champagne  syndicate  people.  The  Bank  of  Franco 
then  advanced  four  times  this,  1,200,000  francs,  free  of  interest, 
giving  a  total  capital  of  1,500,000  francs. 

The  Regional  Bank  will  accept  deposits  and  pay  3  per  cent, 
but  it  does  not  get  many  deposits,  nor  encourage  them,  having  all 
the  money  that  it  can  lend  without. 

LONG  TERM  LOANS 

The  Law  of  1910  was  established  with  a  view  to  encourage  the 
young  men  of  the  country  to  buy  land  and  remain  in  the  country. 
The  loans  to  them  were  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  at  an  interest  of 
2  per  cent  plus  amortization  and  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on 
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the  property.  Example:  A  thousand  franc  loan  for  ten  years 
will  pay  a  hundred  francs  a  year  amortization  plus  2  per  cent, 
each  year  on  the  balance  unpaid. 

LONG  TIME  COLLECTIVE   LOANS 

These  are  the  same  as  the  long  term  individual  loans,  except  that 
they  are  used  to  encourage  cooperative  agricultural  societies,  and 
are  usually  for  fifteen  years  with  amortization  plus  2  per  cent. 

The  initiative  of  forming  locals  may  come  from  the  Regional, 
the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  or  some  leader  among  the  people 
in  the  local  communitv.  This  latter  form  of  initiative  is  most 
encouraged,  but  owing  to  the  previous  existence  of  the  '^  Syndicats 
Agricoles,"  the  Regional  at  Reims  simply  got  them  to  form  locals 
with  their  membership. 

The  r^ional  office  at  Reims  consists  of  two  rooms,  12  by  18 
feet  for  the  directors  and  archives,  and  12  by  16  feet  for 
an  office  force  consisting  of  a  manager  and  four  clerks.  The 
manager  and  his  family  reside  in  three  other  rooms  of  the  same 
building,  and  he  receives  a  salary  of  1,000  francs  a  year.  The 
rent  of  the  office  is  480  francs,  and  all  the  other  expenses  7,520 
francs,  including  the  clerks'  salaries,  making  a  total  annual 
operating  expense  of  9,000  francs,  with  which  a  yearly  business 
amounting  to  6,000,000  francs  is  turned  over. 

The  saving  to  the  people  in  thd  district  covered  by  the  Reims 
Regional  amounted  to  85,000  francs  in  1912,  o\'er  what  the  ex- 
pense to  them  would  have  been  had  they  been  compelled  to  borrow 
from  private  sources. 

Mutual  Agricultural  Credit  Society  of  Chartres 

establishment  of  the  society 
The  Mutual  Agricultural  Credit  Society  of  Chartres   (Eure- 

et-Loir)  was  founded  on  ^lareh  21,  1896,  upon  the  instance  of  E. 

Egasse,  who  is  now  president,   and  under  the  auspices  of  the 

"  Syndicat  Agrieole  de  Chartres." 

M.  Egasse  was  able,  at  the  Congress  of  Syndicats  held  at  Lyons 

in  1894,  and  following  a  report  by  M.  Milcent,  president  of  the 

Note. —  Group  IV  Vras  made  up  of  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  J.  S,  Hill, 
James  Caldwell,  C.  C.  Mitchell  and  Miss  May  Morison. 
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"  Caisse  de  Poligny  "  (Jura),  to  appreciate  the  advantages  which 
mutual  agricultural  credit  would  bring  to  the  farmers  of  Eure-et- 
Loir.  At  this  moment  the  agriculture  of  this  section  was  passing 
through  a  crisis  and  there  was  pressing  need  of  money. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1895  the  establishment  of  a  mutual  agri- 
cultural society  conforming  to  the  law  of  November  5,  1894:  was 
established  at  Chartres,  and  a  constitution  was  adopted.  M. 
Egasse,  vice-president  of  the  *'  Syndicat,"  set  forth  in  a  circu- 
lar letter  in  careful  detail,  to  the  2,635  members  of  his  associa- 
tion, the  advantages  of  the  new  proposed  society.  In  spite  of  the 
limited  response  in  subscription  (79  members  only  having 
answered  the  call),  the  local  credit  society  of  Chartres  was 
founded. 

The  Agricultural  Syndicat  of  Chartres  had  subscribed  a  sum 
of  20,000  francs  ($4,000),  which  with  the  private  subscription 
amounted  to  an  initial  capital  of  35,500  francs  ($7,100),  on  the 
day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders,  at  which  time  the 
credit  society  was  established. 

The  general  association  of  Chartres  advanced  (the  share  capital 
having  been  paid  in)  a  credit  of  65,000  francs  ($13,000),  since 
raised  to  100,000  francs  ($20,000)  and  again  to  150,000  francs 
($30,000),  and  the  new  association  has  been  able  to  furnish  to  its 
members  the  amounts  which  they  have  been  entitled  to. 

The  discount  of  the  notes  of  the  members  has  been  assured  by 
the  "  Societe  Generale"  up  to  1900,  the  time  at  which  the 
Eegional  Bank  for  Agricultural  Credit  of  "  Beauce  et  du 
Perche,"   commenced  its   operations. 

OPERATION 

The  Mutual  Agricultural  Society  of  Chartres  loans  to  reliable 
and  well  recommended  farmers,  industrious  and  thrifty,  and  who 
live  in  the  cantons  of  Chartres  and  the  adjacent  communes,  such 
sums  as  they  may  be  in  need  of  for  the  purchase  of  live  stock, 
seeds,  fertilizers,  agricultural  machinery,  and  in  general  for  all 
the  needs  of  their  farm  operations. 

Requests  for  loans  are  received  by  the  director  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  they  must  be  accompanied  by  statement  of  the  use  for 

which  they  are  required,  as  well  as  the  guarantees  which  are 
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oiferei  Serious  inveetigations  are  conducted  directly  to  en- 
lighten the  managers  (for  the  responsibility  of  the  members  of  the 
association  is  limited),  and  the  council,  which  has  a  meeting 
twice  a  month,  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to  grant  the  requests 
for  loans. 

The  member  demanding  a  loan  gives  his  note  which  is 
discounted  at  the  Regional  Bank  so  that  the  party  interested  may 
enter  into  possession  of  the  advance  required.  Each  borrower 
must  have  previously  subscribed  to  the  share  capital,  one  or  more 
shares,  and  the  council  has  fixed  upon  400  francs  ($80)  as  the 
maximum  amount  which  may  be  loaned  to  the  holder  of  each  20 
francs  ($4)  subscription. 

The  duration  of  the  loan  varies  according  to  the  character  of 
the  operations  to  which  the  loan  is  applied,  but  the  period  is  or- 
dinarily three,  six,  or  nine  months. 

The  local  credit  society  of  Chartres  also  provides,  according 
to  the  law  of  March  19,  1910,  long  time  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  acquisition  of  and  building  improvements  upon  land, 
for  its  transformation  and  re-plantation,  particularly  for  small 
farms.  It  also  grants  loans  to  the  "Syndicat  Agricole  de 
Chartres  "  which  are  important  in  enabling  it  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  purchasing  goods  at  wholesale  for  cash. 

SERVICE    RENDERED 

The  succeeding  table  will  bring  out  more  forcibly  than  any 
commentary  the  services  rendered  to  agriculture  in  the  section 
"  Beaucerenne,"  by  the  Agricultural  Mutual  Credit  Society  of 
Chartres. 

Years  Membership        No-  loans  Francs  Amount  of  loans 

1896 414  69  47,853  55  9,570  71 

1900 683  445  326,985  90  65,397  18 

1906 933  997  1,736,620  85  347,324  17 

1912 .••...•..  931  1,002  2,295,968  15  459,193  63 

FINANCIAI.  ORGANIZATION 

All  the  funds  available  are  employed  in  the  purchase 
of   capital    stock   of   the    Regional    Bank    of    "  Beauce   et   du 
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Perche,"  and  in  discounting  the  notes  provided  the  rate  of  the 
Regional  Bank  surpasses  the  rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank  of 
Franca 

CONCLUSION 

The  Mutual  Agricultural  Society  of  Chartres  continues  its 
onward  march  upward  and  renders  services  more  appreciated  by 
the  farmers  of  Beauce.  The  borrowers  on  their  side  have  the 
honor  of  fulfilling  their  engagements  with  the  result  that  the 
reserve  fund,  which  at  present  amounts  to  50,000  francs  ($10,- 
000),  has  never  had  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  bad  debts,  and 
cases  of  insolvency  have  been  fortunately  extremely  rare. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGEMENT 

President:  M.  Egasse  Commandeur  de  Merite  Agricole, 
Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur  a  Archevilliers,  Cme  de 
Chartres. 

Vice-President:  M.  Masson,  Commander  de  Marite  Agricole, 
A  Bossay,  Cme  de  Villeau. 

Secretary:    M.  Prevosteau,  Eugene,  a  Seurs. 
Members:  M.  M.  Vinet,  Senateur,  a  Garaucieres  eu  Beauce,  et 
a  Paris,  No.  12  Rue  Lamennais. 

Benoist,  Ovide,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  a  Gas. 
Pipereau,  proprietaire  a  Chartres. 
Royneau,  Chevalier  de  Merite  Agricole,  a  Chartres. 
Bonoist,  Orphee,  Agriculteur,  a  Theuvy-Acheres. 
Flurault,  Paul,  Agriculteur,  a  Prasville. 
Auditors  and  Accountants: 

M.  M.  Brosseron  Justin,  a  Chartres. 
Constantin  Firm  in,  agriculteur  a  St.  Georges  sur  Eure. 
Manager:  M.  Courtignou  G.  Chevalier  du  Merite  Agricole,  a 
Chartres.     Office  address  of  the  company,  Xo.  4  Place  St  Michel, 
a  Chartres  (Eure  et  Loir). 


POWER  AND  LIGHTING 

farmers'  cooperative  electrical  society  of  prouais-rosay 

This  society  was  founded  on  January  16,  1912,  as  a  cooperative 
corporation  with  capital  and  membership  variable,  and  has  for 
its  objects  the  production  of  the  electric  power  necessary  for  the 
farm  operations  and  electric  lighting  of  the  villages  of  Prouais- 
Rosay  and  Beauchene  and  surrounding  territory.  These  three 
villages  inhabited  by  only  400  persons  are  purely  agricultural; 
there  being  about  1,100  hectares  of  good  land  comprised  in  80 
farms,  the  average  area  amounting  to  13  or  14  hectares  (35  acres). 

The  village  of  Prouais,  the  largest  village  of  the  commune  is 
situated  between  the  other  two,  being  1%  kilometers  from  Rosay 
and  21/^  kilometers  from  Beauchene. 

The  electric  plant  is  situated  between  Prouais  and  Rosay  at 
150  meters  from  the  latter  village  which  has  been  the  cradle  of 
the  enterprise. 

Thanks  to  the  good  laws  of  the  republic  which  at  present  favor 
agriculture,  the  society  is  occupied  in  improving  agricultural 
conditions,  and  has  applied  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  ob- 
tain the  technical  services  from  that  department  which  have  been 
furnished  gratuitously  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  this 
project,  which  includes  the  construction  of  a  special  factory,  the 
installation  of  the  necessary  electrical  generators,  the  transmis- 
sion lines,  the  operating  motors  such  as  those  used  for  operating 
threshing  machines,  grist  mills,  the  electric  meters  and  the  instal- 
lation of  two  electric  lamps  are  free  to  each  of  the  cooperators. 

It  was  decided  to  make  an  expenditure  of  150,000  francs  ($30,- 
000),  but  this  was  reduced  by  10  per  cent,  through  the  omission 
of  several  features  which  were  not  absolutely  necessary  at  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise. 

In  order  to  secure  the  135,000  francs  ($27,000)  necessary,  the 
society  which  only  had  an  initial  capital  of  33,400  francs  ($6,- 
680),  formed  by  25-franc  ($5)  shares,  in  order  that  all  might 
be  able  to  subscribe  to  them,  raised  its  capital  to  56,000  francs 
($11,200),  borrowing  tlie  difference  for  the  cooperators  at  an  inter- 
est rate  of  4  per  cent,  annually. 

[942] 
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With  the  aid  of  the  service  provided  for  agricultural  better- 
ment, a  subvention  of  one-tenth  of  the  capital  was  obtained  from 
the  state.  That  is  to  say,  1,500  francs  ($300)  could  be  obtained 
provided  150,000  francs  ($30,000)  were  to  be  expended.  An  ad- 
ditional advance  was  secured  from  the  Regional  Bank  of  Chartres 
on  long  term  at  2  per  cent,  interest  amounting  to  65,000  francs 
($13,000).  But  this  had  to  be  repaid  in  15  years  by  an- 
nuities of  about  5,000  francs  ($1,000)  eaci.  The  capital  of  135,- 
000  francs  ($27,000)  was  expended  in  the  following  manner: 

2,000  francs  ($400)   for  acquiring  the  land  on  which  the 

factory  is  built. 
3,000  francs  ($600)  required  for  the  expenses  of  taking  out 
the  mortgages  and  the  expense  of  forming  the  so- 
ciety. 
30,000  francs  ($6,000)  for  the  construction  of  the  electric 
plant  which  contains  the  dynamo  room;  the  stor- 
age battery  accumulators;  the  crushing  mill;  the 
office ;  a  house  for  lodging  the  operator  and  manager 
of  the  plant ;  for  wells  and  for  a  public  laundry. 
100,000  francs  ($20,000)  supplied  with  hot  water  during  the 
winter. 
10,100,000  francs    ($2,020,000)    for   mechanical   and   electrical 

apparatus  consisting  of  two  generator  sets,  provided 
with  gas  engines,  type  Bollincks,  by  the  firm  of 
Salmson  of  Paris,  rated  at  35  and  40  horsepower, 
and  driving  electric  generators  producing  60  am- 
peres, and  delivering  440  volts. 

A  battery  of  storage  accumulators  consisting  of  262  cells.  The 
transmission  lines  necessary  to  carry  the  electricity  a  distance  of 
about  5  kilometers  on  the  main  line  and  at  least  as  much  further 
on  the  secondary  line  and  for  the  connections  to  the  farms  of  the 
cooperators.  The  installation  of  a  pump  and  reinforced  concrete 
water  reservoir  of  45,000  litres  capacity.  A  grist-mill  and  a  ma- 
chine for  rolling  oats.  Two  large  threshing  sets,  provided  with 
electric  motors.  The  watt  meters  for  recording  the  amount  of 
electricity  used  for  power  and  lighting.  The  gratuitous  installa- 
tion of  the  two  first  lamps  in  home  of  each  cooperator. 
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This  work  was  begun  toward  the  end  of  May  and  had  to  be 
pushed  vigorously  in  order  that  the  threshing  machines  might  be 
ready  to  operate  from  August  8,  and  that  the  lighting  system 
for  the  three  villages  might  begin  on  October  13,  at  which  time 
a  festival  was  celebrated  which  will  long  be  remembered  in  the 
locality. 

The  society  was  only  established  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  needs  of  cooperators,  and  it  has  already  caused  them  a  saving 
of  25  per  cent,  in  threshing  and  milling.  It  was  a  great  advantage 
to  replace  the  manual  labor  by  electric  energy  and  an  enormous 
satisfaction  to  enjoy  the  excellent  lighting  service,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  profit  which  has  resulted. 

In  15  years  when  the  society  shall  have  paid  back  to  the  state 
the  65,000  francs  ($13,000)  which  it  borrowed,  the  profits  which  it 
already  enjoys  will  naturally  be  greatly  increased.  The  threshing 
sets  which  are  full  size  and  turn  out  as  much  as  10  quintals  of 
wheat  tc  the  hour  (2,200  pounds  equal  to  37  bushels),  are  fur- 
nished to  the  cooperators  at  3  francs  per  hour  (60  cents). 

The  mill  will  roll  one  bag  of  oats  for  50  centimes  and  will  do 
coarse  grinding  such  as  that  for  cattle  feed  at  one  franc  (20  cents) 
per  hundred  kilos  (220  pounds),  and  for  30  cents  it  will  grind  bar- 
ley into  flour  for  hogs  and  pountry. 

The  price  of  electric  light  is  80  centimes  (16  cents)  per  kilo- 
watt, which  is  equivalent  to  a  cost  of  3  centimes  ($0,006)  per  hour 
for  each  25  candle  power  lamp,  or  even  less  (remember  two  lights 
are  free). 

Power  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  40  centimes  a  kilowatt  with  a  de- 
creasing scale  for  amounts  in  excess  of  500  kilowatts  annually, 
falling  to  25  centimes  (5  cents)  at  the  limit  of  2,000  kilowatts. 
At  a  cost  of  40  centimes  (8  cents)  an  electric  motor  will  operate 
a  root  cutter  at  an  expense  of  5  centimes  (1  cent)  for  power 
necessary  to  cut  a  cubic  meter  of  beets. 
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APPROXIMATE  ESTIMATED  EXPENSE  FOE  THE  ANNUAL  OPERATION  OF 

THE  SOCIETY 

Fra&OB  Dollars 

Interest  at  4  per  cent,  on  56,000  francs  from  the 

cooperators 2,240  (448) 

Interest  at  2  per  cent,  and  amortization  in  15 
years  for  the  65,000  franca  advanced  by  the 

state 5,070  (1,014) 

Salary  of  the  manager  operating  the  plant.  .  . .  2,000  (400) 

Salary  of  an  additional  mechanic  for  6  months.  1,000  (200) 

Salary  of  an  accountant 300  (60) 

Cost  of  coal  for  gas  producer,  and  oil  for  ma- 
chinery    2,300  (460) 

Insurance 500  (100) 

Taxes 100  (20) 

Estimated  cost  of  repairs 1,000  (200) 

Total 14,510 

ESTIMATED  ANNUAL   INCOME 

Rental  on  threshing  machines,  2,500  hours  at  3 

francs 7,500  (1,500) 

Income  from  800  electric  lamps  at  5  francs.  . . .  4,000  (800) 

Income  from  grinding  at  the  mill 1,500  (300) 

Income  from  the  sale  of  electric  power  (extra) . .  2,000  (400) 

Total 15,000 


RosAY,  March  18,  1913. 


COOPERATION  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  IN 

EUROPE. 

Under  this  heading  we  will  consider  all  operations  of  the 
farmer  up  to  the  time  his  produce  reaches  the  local  market,  the 
railroad  terminals  in  the  city  or  .the  steamship  pier  in  the  for- 
eign markets  (from  this  point  distribution  begins). 

European  farmers  recognize  that  they  must  be  responsible  for 
the  business  organization  of  their  operations  and  not  blame  the 
consumer  for  noneflBciency  at  the  production  end.  They  nego- 
tiate with  the  railroads  and  see  that  proper  rates  and  service  are 
provided  and  with  the  government  as  to  taxes  and  legislation. 

They  conserve  and  if  possible  increase  soil  fertility  and  en- 
deavor to  raise  the  largest  yield  and  best  quality  of  produce  that 
the  market  demands.  They  know  that  their  produce  should  be 
graded,  packed,  standardized  and  put  on  the  market  in  such  shape, 
at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  will  satisfy  but  not  flood 
the  market. 

They  appreciate  that  team  work  and  combined  cooperative  effort 
will  not  only  enable  them  to  do  all  these  things  but  will  decrease 
the  expense  of  doing  them. 

Cooperative  Puechase  Societies 
Collective  purchase  and  distribution,  intended  as  it  is  to  pro- 
tect agriculturists  against  exaggerated  prices  and  often  against 
the  inferior  quality  of  goods,  is  an  important  branch  of  rural 
cooperation.  In  Italy  it  is  conducted  by  societies  of  different 
types  —  technical  and  agricultural  associations,  farmers'  clubs  and 
unions,  rural  banks,  and  credit  societies,  to  the  number  of  1,500. 
The  most  important  group  is  formed  by  the  agricultural  associa- 
tions, of  which  there  are  750  whose  w^ork  constantly  increases 
with  the  growing  use  of  machinery  and  chemical  fertilizers.  These 
associations  are  under  the  form  of  co()perative  unlimited-liability 
societies  whose  operations  cover  a  group  of  parishes.  They  are 
organized  for  the  direct  purchase,  either  on  their  own  initiative 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  societies  or  through  their  federation, 
of  all  the  materials,   supplies   and   instruments  of  production 
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necessary  and  adapted  to  the  type  of  agriculture  prevailing  in 
their  districts,  exercising  in  the  interests  of  buying  members  a 
strict  control  over  the  quality  of  all  goods. 

The  members  as  a  rule  then  purchase  from  the  association  at 
market  prices,  any  profits  accuring  to  the  association  out  of  the 
transactions  being  distributed  afterward  among  the  members  in 
the  form  of  dividends  or  rebates  in  proportion  to  their  purchases. 
The  purchasing  fund  of  the  associations  is  formed  by  the  capital, 
unlimited  in  amount  and  subscribed  in  shares  of  from  10  to  60 
francs  ($2  to  $10),  and  by  the  accumulated  reserves.  Any  profits 
remaining  after  meeting  management  expenses  are  divided  among 
the  shareholders,  who  receive  as  a  rule  5  per  cent.,  and  the  resi- 
due is  assigned  in  varying  proportions  to  the  reserves,  to  propa- 
ganda in  aid  of  rural  cooperation  and  instruction,  and  to  the 
members  in  proportion  to  their  purchases. 

Among  the  organizations  for  collective  purchase  of  agricul- 
tural material  in  Italy  the  most  important  is  the  Federation  of 
Agricultural  Associations,  with  headquarters  at  Piacenza,  which 
does  business  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  comprises  more 
than  700  separate  associations.  Formed  in  1892,  its  growth  has 
been  remarkable,  as  the  following  table  shows: 

In  1911  the  sales  reached  16,913,010  francs  ($3,382,602),  in 
1912,  18,483,308  francs  ($3,696,661.60),  among  693  affiliated 
societies. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  work  of  collective  purchase  the 
federation  conducts  an  active  propaganda  in  aid  of  agricultural 
progress,  and  undertakes  special  studies,  experiments,  and  in- 
quiries. Eecently  it  concluded  an  inquiry  dealing  with  the  fed- 
erated societies,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  its  second  year 
book  (1911).  The  data  refers  to  420  societies.  These  had  a 
total  membership  in  the  above-mentioned  year  of  125,000,  giving 
an  average  for  each  society  of  297  members.  Piedmont  held  first 
place  for  the  number  of  institutions  with  62  and  a  membership 
18,817;  then  followed  Lombardy  with  47  societies  and  16,952 
members;  Tuscany  with  39  societies  and  a  membership  of  9,112, 
Venetia,  Emilia,  Campania,  Sicilia,  etc.  The  420  societies  in- 
cluded in  the  inquiry  had  at  the  end  of  1909  a  share  capital  of 
9,500,000  francs  ($1,900,000)  and  a  reserve  fund  of  4,000,000 
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($800,000).  "With  respect  to  these  Lombardy  was  first  in  impor- 
tance with  $340,000  of  share  capital  and  a  reserve  fund  of  800,- 
000  francs  ($160,000),  followed  by  Venetia  and  Emilia.  The 
420  institutions  in  question  had  eflFected  total  sales  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  80,000,000  francs  ($16,000,000)  in  the  year  of  the 
inquiry,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  sales  in  1910  reached  90,- 
000,000  francs  ($18,000,000). 

Among  the  more  important  purchase  societies  in  Italy  must  be 
mentioned  the  Rural  Cooperative  Sydicate  of  Milan,  which  effects 
total  sales  in  each  year  of  over  4,000,000  francs  ($800,000)  ;  the 
Parma  Agricultural  Cooperative  Association,  with  yearly  sales  to 
the  amount  of  3,800,000  francs  ($760,000)  ;  the  associations  of 
Cremona  and  Ravenna,  with  sales  to  3,000,000  francs  ($600,000)  ; 
the  Piacenza  Rurual  Cooperative  Association,  with  sales  of  3,800,- 
000  francs  ($760,000)  ;  the  associations  of  Novara  and  Turin, 
with  an  annual  business  of  nearly  2,000,000  francs  ($400,000)  ; 
the  Rural  Syndicate  of  Padua,  with  over  a  million,  the  Siena  Agri- 
cultural Association,  which  deals  with  more  than  2,000,000  ($400,- 
000)  annually;  and  the  Florence  Agricultural  Association,  which 
does  a  business  of  nearly  2,000,000  francs  ($400,000).  The 
Rural  Unions  of  Bergamo  and  Faenza  are  also  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

Cooperative  Production  Societies 
This  form  of  cooperative  activity  in  Italy  is  represented  by 
societies  for  cheese,  butter,  and  wine  making,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  alcohol  from  wine  lees,  the  extraction  of  oil  from  olives, 
and  of  essences  from  citrus  fruits,  the  drying  and  preservation 
of  cocoons,  and  the  preparation  and  sale  of  conserves,  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

We  shall  deal  more  particularly  with  cooperative  dairies,  wine 
presses,  and  distilleries,  these  being  the  forms  which  have  at- 
tained the  highest  development  in  Italy. 

cooperative  dairies 

Italian  cooperative  dairies  have  a  very  ancient  origin;  in  their 

earliest  form  they  belong  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

They  represent  a  spontaneous  cofJperative  movement  originating 

in  the  need  for  making  a  commercial   success  of  milk.     They 
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were  first  established,  in  fact,  among  the  mountains  where  scat- 
tered holdings  make  combination  indispensable  in  order  to  make 
any  profit  at  all.  They  appeared  first  in  the  district  of  Fruili 
and  extended  little  by  little  along  the  whole  chain  of  the  Alps  into 
the  Provinces  of  Como,  Brescia,  Sondrio,  Novara  and  Turin, 
thence  on  the  plain  at  Treviso,  Piacenza,  Reggio  Emilia,  and  will 
in  time  occupy  every  district  of  north  Italy. 

They  work  on  two  different  systems  —  the  rotation  system  and 
the  cooperative  system,  properly  so-called. 

In  the  rotation  system  the  owners  of  dairy  cows  rent  a  build- 
ing for  use  as  a  creamery  and  employ  a  '*  maker  "  to  work  all  the 
milk  which  they  bring  to  the  creamery.  The  product  is  not  com- 
mon property;  each  member  has  the  use  of  the  creamery  on  a 
fixed  day  on  which  he  carries  there  all  his  milk  and  works  it 
for  his  own  account,  leaving  it  stored  in  the  creamery. 

This  system  is  being  substituted  by  the  establishment  of  coop- 
erative diaries  in  the  stricter  sense,  under  which  system  the  mem- 
bers deliver  their  milk  every  day  at  the  central  building  where 
it  is  made  into  butter  and  cheese.  The  society  also  undertakes 
the  sale  of  the  product,  and  the  net  profits  gained  are  distributed 
among  the  members  in  proportion  to  the  supplies  they  have  fur- 
nished, a  part,  however,  being  retained  to  form  additional  work- 
ing capital. 

The  creameries  are  organized  as  a  rule  in  the  form  of  coopera- 
tive societies.  They  number  in  all  1,075,  distributed  as  follows: 
Venetia  426,  Piedmont  282,  Lombardy  258,  Emilia  9,  Liguria  3, 
central  and  southern  Italy  and  the  islands  10. 

There  are  160  cooperative  dairies  in  the  Province  of  Belluno, 
those  of  Agardo,  which  have  been  federated  since  1888,  being 
characteristic.  TJdine  possesses  over  200,  the  Osoppo  Cooperative 
Dairy  being  one  of  the  most  important ;  Cuneo  and  Sondrio  have 
about  100  in  their  respective  territories,  Bergamo  30,  and  the 
Provinces  of  Turin  and  Novara  together  170.  The  largest  enter- 
prise of  the  kind  in  Italy  is  that  of  Soresina,  in  the  Province  of 
Cremona,  which  deals  every  day  with  nearly  40  tons  of  milk, 
makes  over  30  hundredweight  of  butter  daily,  and  has  an  annual 
production  of  cheese  of  the  value  of  3,000,000  francs  ($600,000). 

About  250  creameries  are  affiliated  to  the  National  Union  of 
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Cooperative  Creameries,  with  headquarters  at  Piacenza,  which 
protects  their  interests  and  promotes  their  extension. 

According  to  iSgures  furnished  by  the  union  itself,  the  co- 
operative creameries  had  over  14,000  members  in  1912  and  used 
annually  nearly  49,000  tons  of  milk. 

COOPERATIVE  WINE  PRESSES  AND  DISTILLERIES 

The  wine  presses  owned  and  worked  cooperatively  in  Italy  are 
not  very  numerous,  there  being  just  over  150  of  them  either  co- 
operative unlimited  liability  societies  or  civil  societies.  They  are 
formed  to  deal  collectively  with  the  vintage  of  the  members  so 
as  to  obtain  for  the  district  a  standard  type  of  wine,  and  sell  the 
wine  produced  on  the  most  favorable  terms  obtainabla 

In  marketing  the  wine  some  societies  join  with  the  cooperative 
distributive  societies  in  the  largo  towns;  others  again  either 
opening  offices  and  selling  directly  to  the  public,  or  else  handing 
over  their  production  to  a  commission  agent  to  be  sold  by  him  on 
their  account.  They  obtain  their  working  capital  from  the  mem- 
bers' shares  or  from  popular  credit  institutions  in  their  locality. 
In  the  last  few  years  there  have  also  been  formed  federations  of 
such  societies  among  those  of  Piedmont,  Oltre-Po  Pavese,  and 
Cimino,  in  the  Province  of  Rome.  The  federation  of  Oltre-Po 
Pavese,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Stradella,  has  about  2,000 
small  cultivators  in  the  affiliated  societies. 

In  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  in  particular  there  exist  flourish- 
ing associations  of  this  type,  like  the  last-mentioned  federation  of 
Oltre-Po  Pavese,  and  here  and  there  they  occur  in  central  Italy 
(at  Frascati,  Albano,  Marino,  Castel  Gandolfo)  and  in  Sicily. 

Cooperative  distilleries  are  also  being  established  in  Italy,  and 
at  the  present  time  are  about  thirty  in  number.  The  most  im- 
portant is  that  of  Frascati,  founded  in  1894,  which  has  a  member- 
ship of  790  and  over  200,000  francs  ($40,000)  in  capital.  The 
society  deals  annually  with  an  average  of  640  tons  of  wine  lees, 
which  is  the  raw  material  of  the  industry.  The  total  value  of 
the  brandy  and  cream  of  tartar  produced  has  steadily  increased, 
and  in  certain  heavy  vintage  years  exceeded  300,000  francs 
($60,000).  The  average  dividend  paid  during  the  nineteen  years 
of  the  society's  existence  was  5.58  fran^-s  ($1.12)  for  each  quintal 
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(220  pounds)  of  wine  lees  delivered  at  the  distillery  (about  $1 
per  100  pounds). 

Such  success  has  naturally  led  to  the  establishment  of  other 
enterprises  of  the  same  kind.  One  after  another  cooperative  dis- 
tilleries arose  at  Marino,  Albano,  Monterotondo,  Genzano,  Monte- 
compatri,  Viterbo,  and  Vignanello,  and  others  are  now  in  process 
of  formation. 

cooperative  chemical  fertilizer  works 

Chemical  fertilizer  works  organized  cooperatively  owed  their 
inception  to  the  high  prices  demanded  by  the  manufacturers  and 
the  generally  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  private  production. 
Fourteen  are  at  present  in  operation  at  Bagnolo  Mella  (Brescia), 
Portogruaro  (Venetia),  Mantua,  Lendinara  and  Adria  (Kovigo), 
Piacenza,  Cremona,  Folloncia  (Grosseto),  Montebelluna  (Tre- 
viso),  Milan  (First  Agricultural  Cooperative  Syndicate),  Cerea 
(Verona),  Novaro,  Sant'  Elpidio  (Ascoli  Piceno),  and  Secugnago 
(Lodi).  Others  are  being  established  at  Catania,  at  Benevento, 
and  other  places.  They  owe  their  foundation  as  a  rule  to  the 
initiative  of  the  cooperative  purchasing  societies. 

Their  constitution  is  that  of  limited  liability  societies  with  un- 
limited capital,  and  sales  are  usually  made  through  local  agricul- 
tural associations.  Members  have  the  right  to  buy  fertilizer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  their  shares,  which  are  generally  of  the 
nominal  value  of  50  francs  ($10).  This  right  is  sometimes  trans- 
formed into  an  obligation,  under  certain  regulations,  and  in  these 
cases  members  undertake  to  purchase  a  determined  quantity  of 
manure,,  from  5  to  15  quintals  as  a  rule,  equivalent  roughly  to 
10  hundredweight  and  30  hundredweight,  respectively.  The 
societies  also  sell  to  non-members. 

Confidence  in  the  societies  has  grown  in  proportion  to  the  excel- 
lent results  obtained,  which  appear  from  the  following  figures 
relating  to  existing  works : 

The  works  at  Portogruaro,  erected  in  1900  on  the  initiative  of 
the  Friulana  Agricultural  Association,  have  an  average  yearly 
production  of  350,000  quintals  (roughly  1,000  quintals  equal  98 
tons).  In  eight  years  the  society  has  cleared  itself  of  a  debt  of 
500,000  francs  ($100,000)  incurred  for  erection  and  plant    Net 
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yearly  profits  reach  an  average  of  about  150,000  francs  ($30,000), 
which  enables  it  to  pay  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.  It  has  a  share 
capital  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  francs. 

The  factory  at  Lendinara  (1905)  produced  70,000  quintals  in 
the  first  year  and  140,000  in  the  second,  and  paid  dividends  at 
14  per  cent,  to  purchasing  members  and  10  per  cent,  to  non- 
purchasing  members.  The  society  has  erected  another  plant  at 
Adria,  where  it  already  had  350  members  holding  4,000  shares, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  it  has  a  capital  of  more  than  300,000 
francs  ($60,000)  and  a  reserve  fund  of  several  thousand. 

The  works  at  Bagnolo  Mella  were  the  first  erected  in  Italy 
(1897).  The  society  forms  part  of  the  Bagnolo  Cooperative  Agri- 
cultural Association  and  produces  annually  an  average  of  80,000 
quintals  of  phosphate.  It  has  assets  to  the  amount  of  350,000 
francs  ($70,000),  approximately  composed  of  shares  to  the  ex- 
tent of  20,000  francs  ($4,000),  a  reserve  fund  of  70,000  francs, 
($14,000),  appreciated  value  of  shares  200,000  francs  ($40,000), 
and  a  sinking  fund  of  55,000  francs  ($11,000).  Of  the  total 
assets  only  20,000  francs  ($4,000)  is  paid-up  share  capital;  all  the 
rest  is  accumulated  profits  of  the  business. 

At  Mantua  an  establishment  planned  in  1895  was  erected  in 
1902.  At  the  present  time  it  has  an  output  of  from  120,000  to 
150,000  quintal  and  earns  a  net  profit  of  40,000  francs  ($8,000). 
It  has  about  nine  hundred  members  and  capital  of  its  own  to  the 
amount  of  300,000  francs  ($60,000). 

The  Piacenza  establishment,  which  dates  from  1905,  produced 
121,265  quintals  of  phosphate  in  1911-12  and  sold  114,848  quin- 
tals (quintal=220  pounds). The  net  profits  were  33,000  francs 
(6,600)  and  a  dividend  was  paid  at  5  per  cent.  The  working 
capital  owned  by  the  society  is  at  present  477,684  francs  ($95,- 
537)  and  the  total  of  the  years  transactions  reac'lies  850,000  francs 
($170,000).  The  number  of  members  on  February  28,  1913,  was 
1,350,  who  held  9,502  shares  of  50  francs  ($10)  each. 

At  Cremona  the  works  were  established  chieflv  on  the  initiative 
of  the  local  agricultural  association.  They  have  an  annual  output 
of  130,000  quintals  of  phosphate  and  do  business  on  the  principle 
of  guaranteed  sales,  certain  of  the  members  being  under  obliga- 
tion to  take  delivery  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fertilizer,  determined 
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by  the  nnaiiber  of  shares  held.  The  average  net  profit  is  about 
30,000  francs  ($6,000)  ;  the  working  capital  amounts  to  half  a 
million. 

The  most  recent  establishment  is  that  of  Montebelluna,  which 
was  founded  in  1908  and  began  operations  in  the  following  year. 
It  has  a  capital  of  500,000  francs  ($100,000),  a  membership  of 
1,300,  and  an  annual  output  of  100,000  quintals. 

Among  the  other  factories,  that  of  Novara  has  a  yearly  pro- 
duction of  140,000  quintals;  that  of  Cerea,  105,000  quintals;  that 
of  Milan,  70,000  quintals;  that  of  Lodi,  in  operation  since  1911, 
a  production  of  130,000  quintals  and  a  capital  of  a  half  a  mil- 
lion francs  ($100,000),  subscribed  by  120  members;  and  that  of 
Sant'  Elpidio,  erected  in  1911,  a  yearly  output  of  80,000  quintals. 

These  figures  which  give  a  total  annual  production  of  nearly 
2,000,000  quintals  of  phosphate,  show  the  wonderful  progress 
made  in  a  short  titne  in  an  entirely  new  branch  of  cooperative 
activity.  Eecently  (in  1907)  they  formed  a  central  association 
with  headquarters  connected  with  those  of  the  Federation  of  Agri- 
cultural Associations  of  Piacenza,  and  already  begin  to  feel  the 
benefit  of  a  closer  organization. 

miscellaneous  cooperative  societies  for  production  and  sale 

In  addition  to  the  societies  already  referred  to  there  are  in 
Italy  some  fifteen  cooperative  oil  factories  in  continuous  operation 
to  the  advantage  of  their  members  both  in  respect  to  the  quality 
of  the  oil  extracted  and  to  the  saving  in  cost  of  production.  We 
may  note  the  Benacense  Mutual  Kefinery,  at  Toscalano,  on  Lake 
Garda,  established  in  1902  with  a  capital  of  25,000  francs 
($5,000)  in  25-franc  shares;  the  Matino  Cooperative  Oil  Re- 
finery, in  the  Province  of  Leecce,  founded  in  1906,  with  a  capital 
of  over  50,000  francs  ($10,000) ;  and  the  Cooperative  Refinery 
of  Spoleto,  in  Umbria,  established  in  1907  with  an  initial  capital 
of  47,000  francs  ($9,400)  in  100-franc  shares. 

In  North  Italy  again  (Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Friuli)  are  to  be 
found  scores  of  cooperative  mills  and  bakeries.  In  technical 
efficiency  and  financial  success  they  show  continuous  progress  and 
constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  protecting  agricul- 
tural laborers  from  pellagra. 
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Worth  noting  also  is  a  cooperative  oil-cake  factory  at  Piacenza, 
which  produces  annually  15,000  quintals  of  oil  cake  for  cattle 
feed;  a  sugar  refinery  at  Casalmaggiore  (Cremona);  and  a  co- 
operative nursery  garden  at  Canneta  sull'Oglio  (Mantua), 
formed  by  forty-four  members,  with  100  hectares  of  land  (247 
acres). 

Characteristic  also  is  the  cooperative  movement  among  tobacco 
growers,  who  are  seeking  means  to  supplant  the  existing  cemimer- 
cial  houses  and  acquire  for  themselves  the  exceedingly  profitable 
trade. 

Cooperative  societies,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term,  are  not 
as  numerous  in  Italy  as  in  some  countries.  We  may  mention  a 
cooperative  society  for  the  sale  of  grain  at  Bagnolo  Mella  (Bres- 
cia) ;  societies  for  the  sale  of  grapes  for  table  use  in  the  Piacenza 
district ;  fifteen  societies  for  the  sale  of  market-garden  produce  and 
fruit  in  Homagna,  the  Marches,  Calabria  and  Sicily ;  nine  societies 
for  the  drying  of  cocoons  for  the  silk  industry ;  six  societies  for  the 
sale  of  wool  and  an  equal  number  for  the  sale  of  eggs. 

The  Beekeepers'  Federation  for  the  production  and  sale  of 
honey  and  wax  deserves  final  mention.  Formed  in  1904  at 
Ancona  as  a  cooperative  unlimited-liability  society,  it  has  estab- 
lished branches  at  Macerata  and  at  Fano,  has  nearly  30,000  francs 
($6,000)  subscribed  capital,  and  effects  sales  to  the  amount  of 
2,000,000  francs  ($400,000)  yearly. 

collective  farms 

Collective  farms  are  a  recent  and  characteristic  form  of 
Italian  agricultural  cooperation.  They  are  associations  of  work- 
ing agriculturists,  formed  for  the  collective  hiring  of  the  land 
they  wish  to  cultivate.  In  most  cases  thev  obtain  the  land  on  a 
collective  lease,  as  implied  in  their  name,  but  in  some  instances 
make  a  contract  to  cultivate  the  land  on  some  produce-sharing 
system,  receiving  as  a  rule  half  or  one-third  of  the  crop.  Thev 
are  always  legally  constituted  as  cooperative  societies,  either 
limited  or  unlimited  in  liability.  In  the  province  of  Bergamo 
they  are  civil  societies  with  unlimited  liabilitv. 

We  must  distinguish  between  associations  for  separate  culti- 
vation and  associations  for  collective  cultivation. 
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THey  first  confine  themselves  to  renting  the  land  from  the 
proprietors  and  distributing  it  in  small  lots  among  their  mem- 
bers ;  the  second  cultivate  the  land  in  common  under  central  tech- 
nical and  administrative  direction. 

Separate  cultivation  is  the  more  common  form,  but  collective 
cultivation  holds  the  first  place  for  the  intensity  of  the  cultiva- 
tion and  the  perfection  of  its  technical  methods.  In  the  latter 
case  each  member  works  in  turn  —  an  interesting  attempt  to 
lessen  unemployment  —  the  work  to  be  performed  being  divided 
among  the  members,  who  are  nearly  always  more  numerous  than 
the  enterprise  requires. 

Farms  worked  collectively  are  nearly  always  based  on  social- 
istic principles,  while  those  worked  separately  are  inspired  by  the 
catholic  social  movement,  except  in  the  case  of  Sicily,  where 
socialistic  and  catholic  farms  are  alike  under  separate  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  members  are  agricultural  laborers  in  the  case  of  farms 
under  single  cultivation;  and  in  farms  cultivated  separately  in- 
clude day  laborers,  small  owners,  and  farmers. 

Except  in  the  north  of  Lombard'y,  the  members  seldom  live  on 
the  land  they  cultivate,  but  in  villages  or  small  towns  more  or  less 
distant  from  the  holding. 

The  hiring  contracts  are  made,  in  the  different  cases,  for  a  term 
of  from  1  to  20  or  25  years,  and  the  lands  are  leased  from  the 
State,  from  public  corporations,  or  from  private  owners. 

The  necessary  capital  is  nearly  always  obtained  through  loans 

—  in  South  Italy  from  the  special  agricultural  credit  institutes; 
and  in  Xorth  Italy,  where  these  do  not  exist,  from  other  sources 

—  co()perative  credit  banks,  ordinary  banks,  private  capitalists, 
buyers  of  agricultural  produce,  who  advance  money  on  the  antici- 
pated results,  or  the  members  themselves  who  postpone  the  with- 
drawal of  money  due  as  wages. 

In  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land  the  societies  generally 
conduct  other  supplementary  business  for  the  benefit  of  members, 
as,  for  instance,  collective  purchase  and  sale,  the  collective  owner- 
ship and  working  of  machines,  cooperative  dairies,  cattle  insur- 
ance, and  agricultural  credit,  either  as  intermediate  institutions 
for  the  administration  of  credit  imder  special  acts  or  as  autono- 
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mous  deposit  and  loan  banks.  In  addition  to  their  economic  ac- 
tivity just  described  the  societies  aim  at  accomplishing  certain 
educational  and  moral  work  on  behalf  of  their  members  through 
the  establishment  of  special  schools,  infant  asylums,  and  short 
courses  of  lectures  in  agriculture  or  popular  education. 

From  an  inquiry  just  concluded  by  the  National  League  of 
Cooperative  Societies  it  appears  that  there  are  150  societies  in 
existence,  divided  into  three  groups,  for  each  of  which  we  give 
certain  summary  data: 


PROVINCE. 


Sicily 

Emiua-Romagna 
Lombardy 

Totab 


Number 

of 
flodeties. 

Membership. 

Area 
cultivated. 

52 
52 
48 

16.107 

14.028 

5.225 

Hecteret* 
46.778.28 
5.060.50 
6.677.68 

152 

35.360 

57.516.55 

Amount  of 

rent  pavable 

yearly. 


FroKcaf 
2.027.209 
625.785 
•     622.700 

3.175.694 


*  1  Hectare  =  2.47  aeree. 
1 1  Franc      =    .20  cents. 

They  were  designed  in  Sicily  and  in  North  Lombardy  to  elimi- 
nate the  intermediate  speculator  (gatellotto  or  fittabile),  whose 
action  in  increasing  rents  had  already  frequently  led  to  an  outcry 
from  the  farming  class.  In  Emilia  and  Komagna  they  were 
formed  as  an  attempted  remedy  for  unemployment,  not  reduced 
in  the  case  of  these  districts  by  emigration. 

The  results  of  their  work  are  somewhat  complex  and  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  them  fairly.  In  agriculture  itself  they  have 
contributed  to  a  real  progress;  in  their  educational  work  they 
have  certainly  stimulated  the  sense  of  responsibility  among  their 
members  and  given  them  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  the 
factors  of  production  in  agriculture  and  the  returns  of  each. 


MUTUAL  INSURANCE  SOCIETIES 

^lutual  insurance  societies,  supplying  as  they  do  a  real  need 
of  the  rural  population,  are  constantly  increasing  in  number 
in  Italy,  especially  in  respect  to  fire  insurance  and  the  insurance 
of  cattle.  There  are  1,000  of  the  first  kind,  for  the  most  part  in 
north  Italy.  In  the  Province  of  Milan  alone  there  are  200  socie- 
ties, and  in  TJdine  100. 
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They  are  irr^ularly  scattered  over  the  whole  country  and  are 
most  numerous  as  a  rule  in  districts  where  the  land  is  much  sub- 
divided. 

From  data  collected  by  the  national  committee  of  agricultural 
mutual  societies  from  500  societies,  it  appears  that  there  are  about 
100,000  members  iix  such  societies  insured  to  the  amount  of 
100,000,000  francs  ($20,000,000).  The  average  capital  per  so- 
ciety is  about  100,000  francs.  They  conduct  operations  in  a  re- 
stricted area  limited  in  general  to  a  commune,  and  the  majority 
work  on  the  system  of  after  assessments  computed  by  losses.  There 
is  a  tendency,  however,  in  recent  years  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
fixed  premiums,  with  supplementary  after  assessments  when  neces- 
sary, in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  animals  insured.  Compen- 
sation is  in  most  cases  limited  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  damage  or 
loss. 

The  societies  are  often  grouped  in  provincial  or  district  federa- 
tions, among  which  that  of  Milan  is  worthy  of  note  as  the  first 
federation  to  eflFect  reinsurance  in  Italy,  and  those  of  Aquila, 
Lucca,  Novara,  Pinerolo,  and  Udine.  On  July  1,  1911,  a  na- 
tional federation  of  cattle  insurance  societies  with  the  special 
functions  of  revision  and  the  effecting  of  reinsurance  was  founded 
at  Rome. 

Less  numerous  but  increasing  rapidly  are  the  fire  insurance  so- 
cieties. There  are  300  of  these,  200  of  which  are  in  Piedmont 
alona 

The  total  capital  insured  in  them  reaches  a  total  of  more  than 
400,000,000  francs  ($80,000,000),  with  an  average  per  society 
of  500,000  francs  ($100,000).  The  largest  society  is  "La  Fos- 
sanese,"  at  Fossano,  in  the  Province  of  Cuneo.  It  has  1,000 
members,  with  11,000,000  francs  ($2,200,000)  of  property  in- 
sured. 

As  in  the  case  of  cattle  insurance  societies,  the  fire  insurance 
societies  are  also  united  in  provincial  or  district  federations 
(Asti,  Turin,  Allcssandria,  Casale  Monferrato,  etc.),  and  in  a 
national  federation  with  head  offices  in  Rome,  which  effects  rein- 
surance for  the  affiliated  societies. 

There  are  in  It^ily  five  societies  for  mutual  insurance  against 
agricultural  accidents,  at  Vercelli,  Milan,  Turin,  Florence,  and 
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Bologua,  and  others  are  being  founded.  The  most  important  is 
that  of  Vercelli,  founded  in  1902,  among  the  agricultural  workers 
of  the  district. 

This  society  insures  its  members  against  death  or  permanent 
disablement,  either  total  or  partial,  and  in  some  cases  pays  com- 
pensation for  temporary  disablement.  Insurance  is  extended  to 
all  agricultural  workers,  casual  as  -well  as  regular.  Premiums  are 
fixed  at  the  rate  of  5  francs  ($1)  for  each  1,000  francs  ($200) 
of  insurance,  calculated  in  respect  not  to  the  number  of  laborers 
employed  but  to  the  area  cultivated.  On  November  10,  1911,  the 
society  had  654  members,  with  a  tot?il  cultivated  area  insured  of 
90,000  hectares  (222,300  acres),  giving  employment  to  78,000 
laborers. 

The  accident  insurance  societies  have  their  own  federation  in 
connection  with  the  national  agricultural  mutual  committee,  also 
in  Rome,  a  committee  which  encourages  and  directs  the  rural 
mutual  insurance  movement  and  contributes  to  its  success. 

Insurance  against  hail  is  undertaken  in  Italy  by  limited  lia- 
bility and  mutual  societies  such  as  the  Mutual  x\id  Society  of 
Milan,  the  Society  La  Prudenza  erEguaglianza,  also  of  Milan^  the 
Agricultural  Association  of  the  Provinces,  in  Rome,  and  the  Inter- 
provincial  Agricultural  Union  of  Cremona.  At  Vercelli,  also, 
there  is  the  cocjperative  agricultural  limited  liability  society  La 
Vercellese,  founded  in  1892,  which,  beginning  operations  in  the 
Province  of  Novara,  in  Lomellina,  and  the  vicinity  of  Vige- 
vano,  in  1904  extended  its  operations  to  the  whole  of  Italy.  The 
property  insured  in  it  amounted  to  8,199,700  francs  ($1,639,940) 
in  1910,  the  premiums  paid  to  835,115  francs  ($167,023),  and 
the  indemnities  paid  to  477,357  francs  ($95,471). 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE   OF   COOPERATIVEE   SOCIETIES 

Formed  in  1886  with  headquarters  in  Milan,  this  league  com- 
prises some  3,000  cooperative  societies  for  distribution  and 
production  dispersed  throughout  every  Province  of  Italy.  It 
promotes  the  formation  of  cooperative  institutions  by  perfecting 
their  statutes  and  encouraging  the  adoption  of  suitable  technical 
and  administrative  regulations,  protests  the  interests  of  the  affil- 
iated societies,  and  labors  to  secure  for  each  type  of  association 
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the  legislation  best  adapted  to  its  particular  needs.  The  necessary 
funds  are  provided  by  the  contributions  of  the  societies,  calculated 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  members,  and  ranging  from 
15  to  300  franc.  The  league  has  received  recognition  in  laws 
dealing  with  emigration,  contracts  to  cooperative  productive  so- 
cieties and  associations  of  labor,  and  the  office  of  labor.  It  is  rep- 
resented on  various  consultative  bodies  (superior  council  of  labor, 
thrift  council,  emigration  council,  provincial  and  central  commis- 
sions for  the  supervision  of  cooperative  productive  societies  and 
societies  of  labor). 

It  conducts  its  propaganda  through  national  or  local  congresses, 
public  lectures,  and  its  official  journal,  La  Cooperazione  Italiana, 
and  by  means  of  numerous  legal,  economic,  and  statistical  publica- 
tions. In  the  course  of  26  years  it  has  convoked  18  congresses, 
to  which  the  country  has  responded  faithfully. 

The  league  has  just  established  at  its  own  headquarters  the  na- 
tional office  of  traveling  lectureships,  teaching  thrift  and  coopera- 
tion, founded  in  Italy  in  recent  years.  This  office  aims  at  the 
v/rganization  and  was  of  a  vast  propaganda  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
various  forms  of  cooperation  and  thrift. 

Examples  of  comparative  business  organizations  among  the 
farmers  of  other  European  countries: 

Denmark 
For  brevity,  only  a  few  of  the  striking  facts  in  Danish  co- 
operation will  be  cited,  one  of  the  first  of  which  is  that  the 
natural  conditions  are  rather  unfavorable  to  agriculture  in  Den- 
mark. The  average  size  of  the  farms  is  about  80  acres  and  the 
majority  of  the  agricultural  operations  are  at  present  carried  on 
undOT  the  cooperative  system.  The  large  farms  have  held  out 
against  this,  but  are  being  brought  into  the  movement  by  the  fact 
that  their  products,  such  as  butter,  manufactured  in  individual 
plants  on  large  estates,  can  not  compete  in  quality  with  that  pro- 
duced by  the  cooperative  plants  of  the  small  farmers,  who  have 
from  two  to  twenty  cows  each  and  who  have  been  able  by  com- 
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bination  to  put  themselves  on  even  a  more  favorable  footing  than 
the  owners  of  large  estates. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  farms  belong  to  large  land  holders  and 
85  per  cent  to  the  small  fanners. 
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The  branches  of  agriculture  which  are  organized  in  a  coopera- 
tive way  are  those  producing  butter,  eggs,  bacon  and  beef,  although 
the  last  has  not  been  so  successf uL  The  cooperative  societies  have 
obtained  excellent  results  through  their  purchasing  departments 
for  seed,  fertilizers,  agricultural  machinery,  etc.,  although  they 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  their  attempts  to  get  American  manu- 
facturers to  deal  directly  with  them.  In  one  of  the  inquiries  they 
said  they  had  frequently  written  to  our  manufacturers,  but  had 
received  no  replies. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Danes  began  the  transformation  of  the 
character  of  their  agriculture  from  that  of  grain  cultivation  to  the 
production  of  meat,  lard,  butter  and  eggs,  at  the  same  time  form- 
ing their  cooperative  societies  and  looking  for  a  market  for  their 
product  in  England.  In  1909  they  had  1,157  creameries,  34 
abattoirs,  15  purchasing  societies,  270  horse  breeding  societies, 
1,260  cattle  breeding  societies,  253  hog  breeding  societies,  102 
sheep  breeding  societies  and  519  societies  to  control  sanitary  condi- 
tions. The  cooperative  creameries  were  the  first  to  start,  quickly 
followed  by  the  abattoirs  and  later  by  sugar  factories,  fruit  grow- 
ing establishments,  etc.  Thirty  years  ago  Denmark  produced  only 
22,000,000  pounds  of  butter  a  year  and  had  only  900,000  milch 
cows.  At  present  it  produces  252,000,000  pounds  of  butter  and 
has  1,282,000  cows.  The  home  consumption  of  butter  is  55,000,- 
000  pounds,  so  that  nearly  200,000,000  pounds  are  exported. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  co()perative  creameries  were  established 
between  1886  and  1890,  and  in  1909  there  were  1,157  cooperative 
creameries,  238  working  in  common  and  90  privately  owned  and 
operated,  the  total  number  of  farms  producing  milk  being  182,300, 
of  which  86  1/10  per  cent,  were  leading  with  the  cooperative 
creameries,  6  9/10  with  the  large  individual  farm  creameries 
worked  in  common  with  their  smaller  neighbors  and  7  per  cent, 
with  the  private  creameries,  and  the  milk  of  83  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  cows  in  the  country  was  sent  to  the  cooperative 
societies.  Some  of  the  largest  farms  have  as  many  as  1,000  acres 
area  and  the  smallest  1^/4  acres.  It  is  above  all  the  big  farmers 
who  hold  aloof  from  cooperation.  Forty  per  cent,  of  those  of  from 
300  to  600  acres  deal  with  the  private  creameries  on  the  property 
and  those  of  more  than  600  acres  handle  60  per  cent,  of  their 
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milk  in  this  way,  whereas  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  milk  of  the 
smaller  farms  is  sent  to  the  cooperative  cream«ries. 

In  1909  the  total  milk  production  in  Denmark  amounted  to 
8,140,000,000  pounds,  of  which  5,764,000,000,  (2,254,000,000 
quarts)  went  to  the  cooperative  creameries. 

PRICES  AND  PAYMENT 

The  skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk  is  returned  to  the  producers 
and  valued  at  $4,480,000  (2/10  of  a  cent  per  quart  of 
milk).  "As  a  rule  accounts  are  kept  in  such  a  way  that  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  manufacture  the  members  are  paid  the  full 
price  of  the  whole  milk  which  they  furnish,  and  they  then  pay  for 
whatever  skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk  they  take  back  at  fixed 
prices,  often  a  little  below  the  true  value.  Sometimes  the  settle- 
ments are  made  weekly  and  rarely  less  often  than  once  a  month. 
As  a  rule  the  sums  deducted  for  cost  of  manufacture  are  consider- 
able, as  a  principal  sum  is  saved  in  the  course  of  a  year  which  is 
divided  among  the  members  of  the  cooperative  creamery  societies 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  whole  milk  which  has  been  fur- 
nished, amounting  to  a  dividend  of  15  per  cent,  in  1909." 

For  the  2,254,000,000  quarts  of  milk  manufactured  into  butter 
in  1909  the  farmers  received  a  direct  payment  of  $63,560,000  or 
at  the  rate  of  2  82/100  cents  per  quart,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  15  per  cent,  dividend,  amounting  to  42/100  of  a  cent  per 
quart,  brought  the  average  price  up  to  3^4  cents.  The  cost  of 
manufacture  was  $6,440,000,  representing  about  28/100  of  a  cent 
per  quart  of  milk. 

Inasmuch  as  the  price  paid  for  milk  was  dependent  upon  the 
selling  price  of  the  butter  manufactured,  the  total  receipts  for 
butter  during  the  year  amounted  to  $70,000,000  less  about  ten 
million  dollars  for  cheese  and  by  products,  or  a  total  of  $60,500,- 
000,  and  as  about  one  pound  of  butter  was  obtained  for  each 
ten  quarts  of  milk,  making  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
million  pounds  of  butter,  the  rate  received  for  it  at  the  creamery 
averaged  26.7  cents  a  pound. 

The  waste  in  manufacture  is  nearly  2  per  cent.  The  ordinary 
sized  cooperative  creamery  handles  from  one  to  three  million 
quarts  of  milk  a  year  and  7/10  of  the  creameries  fall  within  this 
31 
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among  the  medium  sized  farms  and  the  participation  of  the  larger 
farmers  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  small  ones." 

In  1909  the  producers  were  paid  for  hogs  and  cattle  slaughtered 
and  furnished  the  total  sum  of  $23,324:,0(>O  to  which  must  be 
added  the  supplementary  amount  paid  in  dividends  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  amounting  to  $2,408,000.  The  hogs  alone  brought  $24,- 
920,000,  the  average  price  per  hog  being  $18.20.  In  26  of  the 
abattoirs  the  members  are  collectively  responsible,  but  the  collec- 
tive responsibility  is  generally  limited  to  a  given  sum. 

cooperative  societies  for  purchase  and  sale 
Owing  to  the  transformation  of  agricultural  operations  from 
grain  raising  to  dairying,  a  considerable  portion  of  grain  has  to 
be  purchased,  and  that,  together  with  the  seeds  and  chemical  fer- 
tilizer, have  given  rise  to  the  purchasing  societies  which  in  1909 
bought  grain  for  feeding  purposes  to  the  value  of  $12,908,000, 
bran  $1,988,000,  oil  cake  $16,016,000,  seed  $2,352,000  and  chemi- 
cal fertilizers  $2,716,000,  or  a  total  of  $36,160,000. 

There  were  about  15  cooperative  federations  doing  a  business 
of  $32,000,000  and  the  membership  has  risen  from  20,000  in 
1900  to  70,000  in  1909. 

production  and  exportation  of  eggs  during  the  last  twenty 

YEARS 

This  industry  has  become  very  important  in  Denmark  and  the 
income  from  egg  export  in  1909  exceeded  $7,000,000  and  the 
value  of  poultry  amounted  to  about  $3,500,000.  The  membership 
in  these  societies  is  divided  between  the  various  sizes  of  farms, 
but  comes  in  the  greatest  measure  from  the  average  size  holdings. 
The  Danish  cociperative  society  for  egg  export,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1895,  is  the  greatest  federated  association  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

societies   FOR   THE   BREEDING   AND  CONTROL  OF  CATTLE 

These  have  enjoyed  considerable  subsidies  from  the  govern- 
ment and  have  aimed  at  improving  the  race  of  the  cattle.  'The 
greatest  membership  in  these  associations  is  from  the  medium 
sized  properties.     The  effect  of  the  control  societies  has  been  to 
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very  greatly  increase  the  milk  production  of  the  cows,  and  the 
breeding  societies  as  well  as  the  control  societies  are  united  in 
federations  which  aim  to  bring  about  a  fixed  plan  based  upoa 
uniform  price  and  they  concern  themselves  with  the  common  in- 
terests of  the  societies  in  their  dealings  with  the  public  and  with 
the  authorities.  . 

Germany 

Two  cooperative  dairies^  one  at  Molkerie  with  350  members 
and  another  at  Rhinebach  of  about  the  same  size^  both  of  which 
are  affiliated  with  a  central  association  of  Bonne,  were  visited  by 
the  Commission.  The  plant  at  Molkerei  is  supplied  with  milk 
from  1,200  cows,  the  price  paid  being  2%  cents  per  quart  deliv- 
ered at  the  creamery  where  the  milk  is  separated  and  the  skim 
milk  after  being  pasteurized  is  returned  to  the  farmers,  who 
make  cheese  and  also  feed  it  to  calves  and  hogs.  The  average 
daily  supply  ranges  from  4,000  to  5,000  quarts  and  the  richness 
amounts  to  an  average  of  31/2  per  cent,  butter  fat.  An  outbreak 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease  had  reduced  the  daily  quantity  of  milk 
from  8,000  quarts  formerly  received;  that  which  is  not  accepted 
being  fed  to  animals  on  the  farm. 

The  milk  is  gathered  by  ten  teams  which  start  at  6  a.  m.  daily 
from  ten  different  villages,  the  furthest  of  which  is  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  creamery.  The  output  of  butter,  amounting  to 
4,000  to  6,000  pounds,  is  sold  entirely  to  summer  hotels  in  Bonne, 
and  the  demand  for  it  is  so  great  that  butter  from  other  dairies 
has  to  be  secured.  The  price  is  36  cents  a  pound  delivered. 
Whipped  cream  is  also  sold  to  these  hotels  and  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  very  carefully  maintained.  The  butter  plants  have  their 
own  refrigerating  plant  and  the  milk  handling  rooms  are  lined 
with  white  tile.  At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1912,  a  13  per  cent, 
dividend  was  paid  to  the  members  of  the  Molkerei  dairy.  Esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  skim  milk  at  %  of  a  cent  per  quart,  and 
adding  this  to  the  2^/^  cents  paid  directly,  the  farmers  receive 
2%  cents,  and  adding  to  this  the  13  per  cent,  dividend,  amount- 
ing to  3  7/100  of  a  cent,  the  total  net  receipts  of  the  farmer 
amounts  to  3  13/100  cents  per  quart  delivered  at  the  creamery. 
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COOPERATIVE   DAIBY   AT   STEUCKHAUSEN 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  cooperative  undertakings  of  the  kind 
in  Germany  and  was  established  in  1884  by  five  farmers  in  the 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  on  the  first  day  that  it  opened  1,250 
quarts  of  milk  were  delivered,  representing  the  output  of  21 
farms.  At  the  present  time  800  farmers  are  delivering  an  aver- 
age of  36,000  quarts  daily,  amounting  to  8,070^000  quarts  per 
year. 

The  greater  part  of  milk  is  made  into  butter,  the  average  per- 
cent of  butter  fat  being  3  13/100.  It  requires  12  quarts  of  milk 
to  a  pound  of  butter.  The  price  paid  for  the  milk  averages  about 
2%  cents  per  quart  and  the  actual  cost  of  making  the  butter  is 
about  31  cents  per  pound  and  the  selling  price  34  cents.  The 
farmers  get  about  33  cents  for  a  pound  of  butter  and  also  have  the 
skimmed  milk  returned  to  them  which  they  feed  to  calves  and 
hogs.  The  total  amount  paid  to  the  farmers  for  their  milk  for 
1912  amounted  to  about  $209,000  or  an  average  of  $260  each, 
and  the  total  cost  of  manufacturing  it  into  butter  amounted  to 
$22,282  which  is  about  11  per  cent.  This  expense  of  manufac- 
ture was  distributed  as  follows: 

Salaries  and  wages   $4,237 

President  and  inspectors 200 

Travelling  expenses 170 

Postage,  printing,  telephone  and  stationary 1,000 

Insurance  against  fire,  accident  and  loss  by  bui^lary.  .  187 
Interest,  taxes,  boiler  testing  and  sinking  fund  on  ma- 
chinery    750 

Tubs,  boxes,  paper,  etc 1,250 

Freight  on  butter 825 

Coal,  oil,  salt,  soap,  etc 1,925 

Other  freight  and  haulage 10,250 

Making  copies 961 

Maintenance  of  buildings  and  machinery 325 

Value  of  stock 200 

Total $22,282 
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The  total  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  $218,014  of  which 
there  was  in  the  cash  account  a  debit  of  $184,226  and  a  credit  of 
$182,048;  in  the  bank  account  a  debit  of  $298,155  and  a  credit 
of  $305,281.  The  building  begun  in  1911  for  the  convenience 
of  the  business  was  completed  in  1912  and  $1,750  must  be  added 
to  the  building  account.  New  apparatus  and  tools  were  put  in 
to  the  value  of  $6,250  which  must  also  be  added. 

Switzerland 

Switzerland  has  a  multitude  of  cooperative  associations  for  the 
furtherance  of  agricultural  production  consisting  of  agricultural 
societies  partly  educational  and  partly  economic,  breeding  associa- 
tions for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  cows  and  hogs,  fruit  growers,  wine 
and  cider  makers'  associations,  dairies,  cooperative  grist  mills, 
land  improvement  and  irrigation  societies  and  associations  of 
shepherds,  market  gardners  and  agricultural  insurance  associa- 
tions.    There  are  also  cooperative  credit  societies. 

The  most  important  co<3perative  societies  are  those  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cheese  and  butter  and  the  handling  of  milk,  of  which 
there  are  about  3,000,  with  a  total  membership  of  80,000  farmers. 

These  Swiss  dairy  associations  may  be  divided  into  3  types: 

(1)  Those  which  own  no  property,  but  are  simply  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  milk  on  the  best  possible  terms; 

(2)  associations  which  own  their  buildings  and  equipment  but 
rent  them  to  a  cheese  maker  or  butter  maker  to  whom  they  sell 
their  milk  collectively;  (3)  societies  which  own  their  factories 
and  equipment,  but  hire  expert  operators  at  regular  wages,  the 
manager  of  which  must  not  only  be  able  to  handle  the  manufac- 
turing, but  also  the  sales  end  of  the  business. 

The  milk  selling  associations  deal  with  both  condensed  milk 
factories  and  cheese  factories,  and  there  is  at  present  a  struggle 
going  on  between  the  dairymen  and  the  combination  of  milk 
dealers,  with  the  principal  condensed  milk  companies  of  Switzer- 
land. The  Swiss  dairy  farmers  have  adopted  the  plan  of  build- 
ing cooperative  cheese  factories  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  con- 
denseries  and  within  the  past  year  have  formed  their  own  export 
associations  which  sell  cheese  to  wholesale  dealers  in  many  coun- 
tries.    For  example,  they  receive  orders  by  cable  from  wholesale 
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dealers  in  New  York,  and  have  succeeded  in  some  cases  in  raising 
the  prices  which  they  have  received  for  their  milk  to  over  4 
cents  per  quart.     (See  result  of  the  same  procedure  in  Ireland.) 

A  typical  dairy  consisting  of  from  16  to  21  milking  cows,  aver- 
ages 3,635  quarts  per  cow  annually,  with  3%  per  cent,  butter 
fat.  The  cows  are  fed  in  summer  on  green  forage  and  in  winter 
they  are  given  beside  the  best  quality  of  dry  forage,  a  pound  of 
com,  1/^  pound  of  beans  and  lYz  of  beet  pulp,  the  grain  being 
crushed  and  mixed  with  the  pulp.  In  another  dairy  the  average 
production  per  cow  was  HVa  quarts  per  day  with  4  per  cent,  but- 
ter fat  in  the  milk,  the  cows  being  the  Swiss  breed. 

The  production  of  milk  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  year  by  the  total  number  of  days  during  which 
milk  was  being  given  by  365,  the  measurement  of  the  milk  given 
by  each  cow  being  taken  twice  a  month. 

Some  of  the  Swiss  cattle  sell  at  very  high  prices,  young  cows 
sometimes  bringing  from  $160  to  $600  apiece  and  bulls  some- 
times selling  for  $1,000  apiece.  Of  course  the  average  prices  of 
the  cows  rarely  exceed  $100. 

Austria 
The  Vienna  Dairy,  which  was  organized  in  1880  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis,  is  of  much  interest  because  it  is  engaged  in  collecting 
and  distributing  raw  milk  in  the  capital.  A  very  complete  plant 
was  built  in  1901  consisting  of  a  building  about  100  feet  wide 
and  350  feet  long,  which  enables  102  delivery  wagons  to  stand  side 
by  side  in  one  line  as  they  bring  the  milk  from  the  railroad 
stations. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DAIRY 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  main  entrance  there  is  a  two- 
story  office  building  containing  living  apartments  for  the  director 
and  several  of  the  other  officials  and  adjoining  it  is  the  one-story 
dairy  building  to  which  is  attached  the  roofed  loading  platform. 
The  broad  corrugated  tin  roof  of  the  platform  can  be  cooled  in  hot 
weather  by  artificial  sprinkling  apparatus.  The  machinery  build- 
ing stands  in  the  rear  and  adjoining  it  there  are  some  three-story 
buildings,  in  the  left  wing  of  which  are  the  stables  which  accom- 
modate 212  horses.    Above  the  stables  are  sleeping,  smoking  and 
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dressing  rooms  for  the  unmarried  employees,  and  also  a  restaurant 
where  the  officials  and  workmen  can  find  good  meals  at  reasonable 
prices,  furnished  by  the  management.  The  permanently  employed 
personnel  including  officials  and  salesgirls  of  the  depots  number 
from  650  to  660  and  there  are  nearly  as  many  more  who  are 
only  employed  in  the  morning  hours  for  delivery  of  milk.  The 
Vienna  dairy  handles  about  30,000,000  quarts  of  milk  annually 
and  the  selling  price  in  bottles  to  the  consumer  is  8  cents  a  quart. 
The  producers  receive  a  price  represented  by  the  4%  cents  per 
quart  value  f.  o.  b.  Vienna  minus  the  charges  for  transportation 
and  collection,  the  average  price  to  the  farmers  being  3^/2  cents  a 
quart 

The  milk  is  handled  in  a  very  sanitary  manner  and  bottled  in 
this  establishment  from  which  it  is  sent  out  to  159  selling  depots 
distributed  throughout  the  city,  146  of  which  are  kept  open  the 
year  around  and  some  of  them  are  situated  beyond  the  city  limits. 
From  these  branch  depots  the  milk  is  distributed  to  the  consumers 
by  210  push  carts.  The  milk  on  arrival  at  the  plant  is  pasteurized, 
strained  and  cooled.  About  90,000  quarts  are  put  in  glass  bottles 
and  distributed  as  whole  milk  and  the  surplus  is  separated  and 
part  of  the  cream  sold  directly  and  the  rest  worked  up  into  butter 
and  the  skinmied  milk  made  into  cheese  and  pot  cheese.  The 
plant  makes  a  specialty  of  milk  for  babies. 

In  the  hot  summer  months  part  of  the  excess  milk  or  that  which 
seems  unlikely  to  keep,  is  turned  over  to  a  private  firm,  Eisler  & 
Co.,  who  produce  condensed  milk  which  they  sell  mostly  in  for- 
eign countries. 

The  members  of  the  co()perative  associations  are  paid  for  their 
milk  by  volume  or  weight,  taking  into  account  the  quantity  of 
butter  fat,  the  percentage  of  which  has  increased  from  3^4  per 
cent  to  3  85/100  per  cent,  in  the  last  14  years  since  this  element 
has  been  considered  in  payment  A  special  laboratory  in  the 
Vienna  dairv  examined  over  46,000  samples  of  milk  in  the  season 
of  1911-1912  to  determine  the  percentage  of  butter  fat,  its  specific 
gravity  and  the  impurities,  and  many  bacteriological  examina- 
tions were  also  made.  The  net  value  of  the  milk  as  it  arrives  at 
the  railroad  stations  in  the  city  of  Vienna  in  bulk  is  4%  cents 
per  quart  on  the  average. 
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As  the  agricultural  conditions  and  cooperative  enterprises  of 
the  two  adjoining  countries,  Italy  and  Germany,  have  been  de- 
scribed in  detail;  those  of  Austria-Hungary,  being  similar,  will 
not  be  further  referred  to. 

Holland 

Although  agriculture  is  the  greatest  industry  of  the  Nether- 
lands, it  was  in  a  backward  and  low  state  of  progress  up  to  25 
years  ago,  at  which  time  the  government  began  taking  an  interest 
in  improving  it,  and  in  1890  organized  horticultural  schools,  and 
lectures  were  given  to  the  farmers  in  agriculture,  horticulture 
and  dairying,  and  experiment  stations  were  also  established.  Co- 
operative societies  for  buying  and  selling  have  grown  up  all  over 
the  country,  among  which  the  co()perative  creameries  are  perhaps 
the  most  important,  and  at  present  farming  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  annual  production  for  Holland  being  valued  at 
$240,000,000.  The  average  farms  are  from  15  to  30  acres  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  land  is  left  in  pasturage.  Of  the  cultivated  area 
about  46i/>  per  cent,  is  operated  by  the  owners  and  53^/^  per  cent, 
by  tenants.  Tenancy  is  increasing.  About  %  of  the  area  in  Hol- 
land is  devoted  to  grain  raising,  rye,  oats,  barley  and  wheat.  In 
the  dairying  regions  they  average  about  one  animal  to  every  ten 
acres  except  in  the  pasturage  sections  where  20  acres  per  animal 
is  allowed.  Of  the  145,000,000  pounds  of  butter  produced  an* 
nually  only  about  30  per  cent,  of  it  is  made  at  the  farms,  the  other 
70  per  cent,  being  produced  by  the  butter  factories,  whereas  of  the 
182,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  that  are  made,  nearly  one-half  is 

made  on  the  individual  farms.     On  account  of  the  similarity  of 
conditions  between  the  Netherlands,   France  and  Denmark,  no 

further  reference  will  be  made  to  them  here. 

Belgium 

There  w^ere  in  Belgium  in  1910  556  coiiperative  dairies  having 
57,000  members  and  owning  103,000  cows.  The  value  of  their 
dairy  products  was  $8,000,000^  most  of  the  sales  being  made 
directly  to  the  consumer,  only  the  surplus  being  sold  in  Brussels 
a1  auction. 
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The  average  cost  of  one  of  their  creameries  accommodating  the 
milk  from  300  cows  is  $2,000.  The  average  butter  production  per 
cow  is  352  pounds  a  year. 

The  farmers  delivei*  their  own  milk  to  the  creameries  and  take 
back  the  skimmed  milk. 

Russia 

Considerable  benefit  has  been  brought  to  the  milk  producers  in 
Sil)eria  through  co<iperation.  In  1894  the  milk  was  being  bought 
from  farmers  by  speculators  who  made  it  into  butter  and  only 
paid  1^  cents  per  quart  In  1902  the  Department  of  Finance 
collaborating  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  helped  in  fur- 
nishing the  means  for  starting  co<iperative  dairy  societies,  and  in 
1907y  270  of  these  associatiorxs,  with  a  total  membership  of  52,- 
000  farmers,  were  grouped  together  into  a  federation.  The  terri- 
tory covered  was  that  of  the  two  Siberian  provinces  of  Tobolsk 
and  Tomsk.  A  report  of  the  operations  of  this  federation,  pub- 
lished on  January  1,  1910,  showed:  44  factories  at  Kourgan  pro- 
ducing 4,693,000  pounds  of  butter  sold  at  $918,460;  46  factories 
in  Tcheliabansk  producing  1,069,920  pounds  sold  at  $208,208  and 
18  factories  at  Petropavlovsk  producing  1,198,440  pounds  of 
butter  sold  at  $223,820,  making  a  total  of  108  factories  producing 
6,861,360  pounds  of  butter  selling  at  the  average  price  of  20 
cents  per  pound  and  bringing  in  an  income  of  $1,350,488  to  the 
farmers.  The  factory  charges  5V;i  cents  per  poimd  of  butter  manu- 
factured to  the  members,  bringing  the  selling  price  of  the  butter 
up  to  25V;j  cents  per  pound. 

Estimating  the  (juantity  of  milk  on  the  basis  of  ten  quarts  re- 
quired for  each  pound  of  butter  produced,  it  would  seem  that 
the  farmers  are  getting  about  2  cents  per  quart  for  the  whole 
milk  and  receiving  back  the  skimmed  milk,  which  should  be 
valued  at  at  least  Y^  oi  sl  cent  per  quart.  This  selling  price  is 
almost  double  what  they  were  getting  from  the  speculators  before 
they  combined  into  cooperative  societies. 

The  average  farm  owns  five  milch  cows,  although  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  larger  properties  where  the  milk  is  sent 

to  butter  factories  owned  privately,  the  proportion  in  this  territory 
being  about  6  cooperative  factories  to  14  privately  owned  factories. 
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England 

The  American  Commission  visited  the  Eastern  Counties  Farm- 
ers' Cooperative  Association  at  Ipswich,  England.  The  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  this  district  of  England  are  very  similar  to 
those  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  size  of  the  farms  ranging 
from  200  acres  to  several  thousand  acres,  and  the  principal  market 
for  the  produce  of  this  section  being  London. 

On  the  estate  of  Lord  Raleigh,  which  is  divided  up  into  parcels 
of  about  70  acres  each  and  which  are  rented  to  tenant  farmers 
at  $7.50  per  acre  per  year  and  where  the  price  of  the  land  is 
about  $187  per  acre,  the  principal  industry  is  dairying  and  the 
type  of  cattle  a  mixture  of  Shorthorn  and  Holstein.  The  aver- 
age milk  production  is  3,000  quarts  per  cow  a  year,  and  the  maxi- 
mum 4,800  quarts.  This  milk  is  handled  in  a  very  sanitary  man- 
ner, pasteurized  and  cooled  and  shipped  directly  to  London  and 
nets  the  producer  nearly  4  cents  a  quart.  The  milk  which  is  sold 
directly  to  consumers  in  Ipswich  brings  4  cents  a  quart  in  sum- 
mer and  6  cents  in  winter  delivered.  The  heaviest  cows  are 
Shorthorns,  weighing  1,120  pounds  apiece  and  valued  at  $100 
each  and  the  lightest  are  the  red  polled  Suffolk,  weighing  840 
pounds  and  valued  at  $75  each. 

Although  there  is  only  about  20  inches  of  rainfall  in  this  part 
of  England,  it  is  so  well  distributed  and  there  is  so  much  compara- 
tively level  pasture  land,  that  cattle  are  allowed  out  in  the  field 
a  large  part  of  the  year.  The  milch  cows  are  fed  a  ration  of  hay, 
feed  consisting  of  bean  meal  and  oil  cake,  half  and  half,  and  such 
roots  as  turnips,  beets  and  cabbages.  Some  butter  is  made  which 
sells  at  25  cents  a  pound,  but  it  is  found  more  profitable  to  sell 
the  milk  direct  at  from  4  to  6  cents  locally  or  4  cents  f.  o.  b. 
London. 

The  principal  crops  raised  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans  and 
peas,  and  the  maximum  yield  for  wheat  is  68  bushels  per  acre, 
the  average  40  bushels,  with  two  tons  of  straw,  per  acre.  Oats 
yield  32  bushels  and  potatoes  260  bushels  per  acre,  and  wheat 
sells  at  $1.08  per  bushel  and  corn  at  75  cents. 

Farm  labor  costs  $20  per  month  without  board  and  some  work 

is  done  by  task,  as  for  instance,  the  hoeing  and  weeding  of  peas 

at  $2.75  per  acre.     The  workmen  live  in  cottages  consisting  of 
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two  rooms  down  stairs  and  three  bedrooms  upstairs,  and  having 
Ys  of  an  acre  of  land  for  a  garden.  The  landlord  charges  $20 
per  year  rent. 

The  average  weight  of  the  hogs  which  are  raised  is  300  pounds, 
selling  at  11  6/10  live  weight  and  15  6/10  per  pound  dressed. 
Calves  which  are  sold  for  veal  average  $10  apiece,  and  when  an 
average  cow  produces  one  calf  per  year  and  3,500  quarts  of 
milk  at  4  cents  per  quart  the  income  amoimts  to  $150. 

Hogs  are  fed  on  a  mixture  of  Indian  com,  worth  75  cents  per 
bushel,  Indian  grain,  peas  at  94  cents  per  bushel,  and  barley  at 
90  cents.  The  meal  formed  by  this  mixture  is  sold  at  $36  per 
ton.  The  English  beans  at  $1.08  and  grain  peas  at  94  cents 
which  are  used  half  and  half  for  cattle  feed,  make  a  meal  which 
If  lold  at  $35  per  ton.  Horse  feed  consisting  of  50  per  cent,  oats, 
36  p©r  cent.  Indian  com,  10  per  cent.  English  beans  and  5  per 
cent  meal  sells  at  $37  per  ton.  All  these  commodities  are 
bl^^dled  through  the  farmers'  cooperative  store,  which  does  on^ 
^ird  of  all  the  business  in  meal  and  one-tenth  of  that  in  whoje 
grain  for  the  Ipswich  district.  It  also  handles  grass  seed  which 
it  grows  and  guarantees  for  freedom  from  weeds,  clover  selling 
from  $8  to  $16  per  bushel,  trefoil  and  red  clover  from  $4  to  $9, 
alsac  and  white  clover  from  $19  to  $25  and  alfalfa  at  $14  per 
bushel.  Much  of  this  seed  is  raised  on  land  owned  by  the  coop- 
erative societies,  the  yield  per  acre  being  8  bushels  for  red  clover 
seed  and  24  bushels  for  trefoil  seed.  There  is  a  machinery  de- 
partment in  this  cooperative  store  which  sells  mowing  machines 
at  from  $50  to  $60  each,  reapers  at  $80  to  $100,  binders  at  $110 
to  $125.  They  handle  both  Briti&b  and  American  makes  of  ma- 
chinery, the  latter  selling  at  a  Jower  price.  For  instance  the 
British  ilassev-Harris  binder  Bells  for  $130,  whereas  the  corre- 
spending  American  binder  sells  for  $115,  English  wheel  rakes 
at  $60,  American  wheel  rakes  at  $30,  English  8-foot  corn  drills 
at  $175,  corresponding  American  corn  drills  $100. 

The  egg  collecting  station  at  Ipswich  grades  and  sells  eggs. 
Those  not  more  than  4  days  old  are  called  first  class  and  se\l  at 
31  cents  in  summer  and  62  cents  in  winter  in  the  London  market 
and  the  producers  get  25  cents  and  56  cents  respectively.  Eggs 
not  more  than  7  days  old  are  called  seconds  and  sell  at  23  cents 
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ill  summer,  and  those  more  than  7  days  old  are  called  thirds  and 
sell  at  21  cents  in  summer. 

As  an  example  of  the  rental  value  and  selling  price  of  land,  a 
200-acre  farm  at  Ipswich  rents  at  $5  per  acre  and  sells  at  from 
$125  to  $150  per  acre.  A  472-acre  farm  which  rented  at  $6.25 
per  acre  sold  recently  at  $125  per  acre.  The  taxes  on  this  land 
amount  to  $9  per  $1,000  assessed  valuation.  Another  500-acre 
farm  with  livestock  and  improvements  sold  for  $21,380  which 
amounts  to  $427  per  acre.  The  land  was  really  worth  $125  per 
acre,  the  crops  and  the  livestock  together  $240  per  acre  and  the 
farm  equipment  and  machinery  $62  per  acre.  We  are  apt  to 
think  in  America  that  land  values  are  very  high  in  England,  but 
these  examples  prove  that  they  are  not  much  higher  than  our 
own  lands  situated  an  equal  distance  from  our  greatest  market 
The  high  value  of  livestock  and  equipment  is  striking  and  shows 
the  responsibility  the  tenants  have  to  bear. 

Ireland 
the  wexford  meat  supply  and  bacon  factory 

The  Wexford  meat  supply  and  bacon  factory  includes  an 
abattoir  fitted  up  and  superintended  by  an  Irishman  who  has  spent 
several  years  in  the  employ  of  the  P.  Cudahy  &  Co.,  in  the 
Chicago  stock  yards. 

The  factory  is  fitted  up  in  a  thoroughly  modem  manner,  with 
cold  storage  rooms  and  all  departments  necessary  for  taking  care 
of  the  by-products.  Adjacent  to  the  plant  are  stalls  for  housing 
cattle  intended  for  slaughter.  The  cattle  are  brought  in  from 
the  rural  districts  in  the  afternoon  before  slaughter,  the  next 
morning  are  driven  into  the  individual  stalls  and  watered  but  not 
fed.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle  are  slaughtered  each 
week,  together  with  from  500  to  600  hogs  and  as  many  sheep. 

The  cattle  dress  57  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  live  weight,  the 
sheep  55  per  cent,  and  the  hogs  75  to  80  per  cent.  Pigs  when 
dressed  average  160  pounds  and  sell  at  16  cents  a  pound,  sheep 
dressed  106  pounds  and  sell  at  13  cents.  Cattle  dressed  will 
average  about  700  pounds  and  bring  13  cents,  making  the  value 
of  the  meat  $91,  while  the  hide  is  worth  $11.25,  the  head  $1,  the 
horns  $30  a  ton  and  the  extra  parts  $7.75  per  head,  a  total  of 
about  $111,  which  a  single  head  of  cattle  will  bring. 
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The  best  meat  slaughtered  by  the  concern  is  shipped  to  Lon- 
don, while  the  inferior  cuts  which  are  much  in  demand  in  the 
local  market,  are  sold  through  the  local  retail  departments  of 
the  town  and  country  trade,  at  the  following  prices: 

Cents  per  pound 

Round  steak 0  16 

Sirloin 18 

Roast 17 

Hock  and  neck    10  and  11 


zc 


The  meat  for  the  local  Irish  trade  is  shipped  in  baskets  and 
delivered  largely  by  rail.  The  freight  rate  is  9  pence  (18 
cents)  per  hundredweight  for  a  distance  of  30  miles  or  less  in 
the  county.     The  railroads  return  the  baskets  free. 

Owing  to  the  ruling  against  shipping  live  cattle  into  England 
when  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  was  epidemic  in  Ireland  some 
time  ago,  this  slaughter  house  became  the  only  medium  through 
which  Irish  meat  could  reach  the  London  market.  This  was  be- 
cause the  meat  was  dressed  and  because  the  disease  was  not  prev- 
alent in  Wexford  county.  Had  the  facilities  for  slaughtering 
and  shipping  been  large  enough  the  whole  normal  export  of  meat 
from  Ireland  might  have  been  controlled  by  the  society. 

GLENMORE    COOPERATIVE    CREAMERY   SOCIETY 

The  Glenmore  Cooperative  Creamery  Society  is  a  society  with 
154  members.  Before  the  establishment  of  this  creamery  the 
butter  produced  in  the  community  was  practically  unsaleable, 
but  the  value  of  butter  to  the  farmer  has  practically  increased 
from  30  to  100  per  cent.  For  example,  before  the  creamery  was 
established  each  cow  produced  only  £4  in  value,  or  $19.44;  now 
the  average  production  of  each  cow  is  valued  at  $43.74.  The 
farmers  not  only  produce  better  butter,  but  they  get  better  prices. 

The  farmers  are  paid  for  their  milk  on  the  twelfth  day  of  each 
month.  After  the  milk  has  been  separated  at  the  creamery,  the 
farmers  carry  the  skim  milk  back  to  their  farms.  Each  coopera- 
tive farmer  keeps  from  1  to  35  cows.  The  total  supply  of  milk 
is  derived  from  1,500  cows. 
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The  creamery  was  built  on  money  secured  on  over  draft  from 
the  New  Ross  branch  of  the  Munster  and  Lister  Bank.  Each 
share  of  stock  is  valued  at  $4.86,  on  which  $1.25  was  paid  in  at 
the  time  of  organization.  The  plant  is  operated  by  a  manager 
and  four  employees.  The  manager  and  the  head  dairymaid  are 
employed  from  outside  of  the  community.  The  working  ex- 
penses for  1912  amounted  to  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  turnover. 

Butter  is  shipped  in  56  pound  boxes  to  r^ular  wholesale  cus- 
tomers in  London  at  32  cents  a  pound.  The  local  trade  pays  only 
25  cents  a  pound. 

The  manager  of  this  society  is  a  member  of  the  Creamery 
Managers'  Association,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Cork.  The 
association  furnished  regular  reports  on  prices  in  the  principal 
markets  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Six  members  from  the  Glenmore  Cooperative  Creamery  So- 
ciety combined  and  bought  a  $3,000  threshing  outfit  with  money 
borrowed  at  3%  per  cent,  interest  from  the  local  bank  on  over- 
draft, each  of  them  assuming  an  equal  share.  It  was  considered 
advisable  not  to  admit  more  members  in  the  ownership  of  this 
outfit  for  the  reason  that  there  was  always  a  striving  among  the 
members  to  see  who  should  have  his  grain  threshed  first.  .Seven, 
it  was  thought,  was  about  the  largest  number  that  could  agree. 

After  the  grain  of  the  members  is  all  threshed  the  machine  iff 
rented  to  non-members.  An  engineer  at  10  cents  an  hour  and 
two  helpers  at  5  cents  an  hour  each,  go  with  the  machine.  The 
man  whose  grain  is  being  threshed  furnishes  the  coal,  which  is 
usually  worth  $6  a  ton,  board  for  the  men,  and  pays  $1.50  an 
hour  for  the  outfit.  The  outfit  is  able  to  thresh  as  much  as  100 
bushels  per  hour,  but  counting  the  setting  up,  taking  down  and 
removing  of  the  machine,  it  averages  only  about  50  bushels  an 
hour  for  oats  and  about  44  for  barley.  This  is  equivalent  to 
the  yield  on  one  acre  for  each  of  these  grains. 

The  cost  of  operation  to  the  owners  of  the  machine  is  10  cents 
an  hour  for  the  mechanic  and  10  cents  an  hour  for  the  two 
helpers,  making  a  total  cost  of  20  cents  an  hour,  or  a  profit  of 
$1.20  an  hour,  out  of  which  cost  of  repairs  and  interest  on  the 
investment  have  to  come. 

This  outfit  is  operated  for  three  months  in  the  threshing  sea- 
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son.     After  that  the  wheels  of  the  machine  are  taken  off  and 
rollers  are  substituted  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  road  building. 

CUSHINSTOWN   AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT   SOCIETY 

The  Cushinstown  Agricultural  Credit  Society,  county  Water* 
ford,  waB  established  in  1904  with  39  charter  members  without 
capital  It  received  a  loan  of  $243  (£50)  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Dublin,  raised  $243  itself  by  holding  con- 
certs, and  was  then  granted  $972  more  by  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society,  Plunkett  House.  With  this  $1,458  a 
town  hall  was  built  by  the  society.  There  are  now  23  such  halls 
in  Waterford  County.  The  loan  of  $243  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  interest.  Needing 
more  money  the  society  secured  it  on  overdraft  at  4  per  cent,  in- 
terest from  a  local  joint-stock  bank  up  to  the  limit  of  $1,944 
(£400)  on  the  security  of  a  joint  indorsement  of  the  local 
directors. 

Because  of  the  exacting  rules  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  would  not  permit  members  of  the  same  family  to 
borrow  and  to  act  as  security,  the  society  decided  to  free  itself 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  repaying  the  $243  bor- 
rowed. This  was  done  by  borrowing  the  money  from  the  local 
joint^tock  bank  at  an  additional  1  per  cent,  interest,  which  they 
were  willing  to  pay  for  liberty. 

At  the  present  time  the  membership  of  the  society  is  91  mem- 
bers, who  borrow  on  an  average  of  $75  to  $100  for  as  long  as 
10  months  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  for  the  purchase  of  cattle, 
machinery,  fertilizers,  seed  and  feed,  secured  by  a  note  carrying 
two  signatures  in  addition  to  that  of  the  borrower.  Of  the  91 
members,  however,  only  about  25  or  30  actually  borrow  from  the 
society.  The  total  amount  loaned  by  the  society  in  1912 
amounted  to  about  $1,500. 

Only  three  members  were  depositors  with  the  society,  each  in 
about  equal  amount,,  up  to  a  maximum  of  about  $230.  At  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  sub-committee,  only  $130  was  found  on 
deposit.  On  this  amount  4  per  cent,  interest  is  paid.  Money  is 
loaned  by  the  society  only  for  productive  purposes.  The  average 
durations  of  the  loans  is  six  to  seven  months. 
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The  directors  of  this  society  are  all  farmers.  The  accounts 
are  audited  once  a  year,  at  an  expense  of  $2.62,  by  a  public  ac- 
countant. No  salaries  are  paid  and  the  operating  expenses  con- 
sequently are  negligible.  The  local  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  at  New  Koss,  which  transacts  the  business  of  the  society, 
is  very  friendly.  Interest  is  computed  on  monthly  balances 
made  up  every  three  months.  For  example  the  directors  sign 
for  a  total  overdraft  up  to  about  $2,000,  but  pay  interest  only 
on  the  amount  actually  used.  Interest  is  not  paid,  however, 
until  the  amount  is  returned  to  the  bank. 

Before  the  Cushinstown  Agricultural  Credit  Association  was 
organized  farmers  in  the  district  were  charged  a  much  higher 
rate  of  interest,  even  as  high  as  14  per  cent,  by  the  joint  stock 
banks,  which  demanded  interest  payment  in  advance. 

The  farm  products  in  this  section  in  which  the  society  ope- 
rates are  milk,  beef,  cattle,  sheep,  brewery  barley,  grain,  butter  and 
eggs.  The  best  fed  cattle  are  sold  directly  to  the  cooperative 
meat  supply  and  bacon  factory  at  Wexford,  mentioned  above. 
The  poorer  grades  of  cattle  often  bring  better  prices  when  sold 
to  private  buyers. 

BANSHA    COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  DAIRY  SOCIETY 
Statement  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Barry,  Manager 

I  understand  that  the  object  of  your  visit  is  to  ascertain  how 
the  c?o6perative  creamery  was  started  in  this  district  and  how  it 
is  operated.  The  Creamery  of  the  Bansha  Cooperative  Agri- 
cultural and  Dairy  Society  was  started  with  a  capital  of  $1,458 
(£300)  in  1902,  with  shares  of  $4.86  (£1)  each,  on  which  $1 
was  paid.  The  buildings  and  machinery  we  now  have  cost  $24,- 
300.  For  the  first  year  our  turnover  was  $23,293.98,  while  the 
turnover  for  the  past  year  was  $121,888.80.  The  profits  paid  the 
balance  due  on  the  shares  four  years  ago,  since  which  time  the 
shareholders  have  been  paid  5  per  cent,  interest  in  cash. 

For  the  first  year  in  which  the  creamery  was  operated  only 
seven  months,  the  net  profits  of  the  society  were  only  $471.42. 
In  1903  the  profits  were  $865.08.  The  object  of  the  society 
is  not  to  make  big  profits,  but  to  give  the  farmers  as  much  as 
possible  for  their  milk.     Th^  business,  of  course,  belongs  to  the 
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fanners,  who  own  the  plant.  The  society  has  wiped  out  its 
original  loan^  and  if  we  were  closed  down  in  the  morning  the 
only  liability  against  the  society  would  be  the  $1,458  paid  in  by 
the  shareholders. 

Q.  How  many  members  did  the  society  have  to  start  with  ?  A. 
Eighty-seven. 

Q.  How  many  members  has  the  society  at  the  present  time? 
A.  One  hundred  and  one. 

Q.  How  many  cows  were  represented  in  the  membership  when 
you  started  ?    A.  Eight  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  cows  are  now  represented  ?  A.  We  have  not  in- 
creased the  number  of  cows  very  much,  although  we  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  shareholders.  At  first  we  had  suppliers 
who  were  not  shareholders.     We  now  have  about  900  cows. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  prices  paid  for  butter 
before  the  society  was  organized  and  those  which  the  farmers  re- 
ceive now  ?  A.  The  farmer  now  receive  about  one-third  more 
for  their  milk  than  formerly.  Before  the  creamery  was  started 
they  only  received  about  II4  cents  per  quart  for  their  milk;  now 
they  get  on  an  -average  of  2  cents  during  the  three  winter  months ; 
and  for  the  whole  of  last  year  an  average  price  of  2.4  cents  p^r 
quart  was  paid. 

Q.  Have  you  any  way  of  knowing  whether  the  work  of  the 
society  has  changed  the  price  of  butter  to  the  consumer  or  not? 
A.  Yes;  the  consumer  is  paying  a  little  more  for  his  butter  now 
than  he  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Then,  however,  the  whole  profit 
went  to  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  regulations  which  require  the  members  to 
patronize  the  dairy  ?  A.  Yes;  some  years  ago  it  was  foimd  neces- 
cary  to  establish  a  rule  binding  the  men  to  sell  th^ir  milk  only  to 
the  creamery  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Was  there  any  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  that  rule? 
A.  We  have  not  been  called  on  to  enforce  it. 

Q.  How  could  the  rule  be  enforced?  A.  The  penalty  would 
consist  of  a  deduction  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day  per  cow  for  the 
number  of  cows  owned  by  the  defaulting  member.  The  fine  is 
recoverable  bv  law,  either  as  a  deduction  from  the  amount  due 
the  farmer  from  the  creamerv  or  Irv  direct  attachment      The 
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advantages  of  the  cooperative  ^stein,  however,  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  farmers,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of 
them  leaving  the  cooperative  dairy  except  for  private  purposes. 

Q.  What  portion  of  your  milk  is  now  obtained  from  share- 
holders ?  A.  About  95  per  cent,  of  our  milk  is  now  supplied  by 
the  shareholders,  but  we  will  take  milk  from  anyone,  provided  it 
is  in  proper  condition, 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  proper  condition?  A.  Milk  that  is  per- 
fectly sweet  so  that  it  will  stand  a  temperature  of  80  degrees  to 
100  d^rees  F. 

Q.  Do  you  test  the  cows  to  see  that  they  are  healthy  ?  A.  We 
have  testing  associations  where  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  tested. 
It  must  be  delivered  in  clean  and  sweet  condition  and  in 
thoroughly  clean  vessels. 

Q.  If  you  found  a  cow  was  unhealthy,  would  you  stop  the 
milk?  A.  Yes.  We  have  a  doctor  who  would  notify  us,  and 
upon  notice  from  him  we  stop  the  milk. 

Q.  To  whom  is  the  doctor  responsible?  A.  He  is  employed 
by  and  reports  to  the  creamery.  We  do  not  have  cattle  diseases 
in  this  district  and  consequently  do  not  demand  an  examination 
of  the  cows. 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  encouraging  the  farmers  to  secure 
a  larger  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  their  milk?  A.  Yes;  the 
cow  testing  associations  which  have  been  started  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  undertake  such  instruction.  Heretofore  a 
number  of  farmers  have  been  keeping  cows  which  do  not  pay 
for  their  own  feed.  The  average  price  of  milk  per  cow  for  45 
weeks  should  be  $48.60.  In  addition  to  this  the  separate  milk 
is  returned  free  by  the  creamery  to  the  farmers. 

Q.  Do  you  make  butter  at  your  branch  establishments?  A. 
We  separate  the  cream  at  the  branches,  but  only  manufacture  the 
butter  at  the  central  plant.  By  concentrating  the  manufacture 
we  find  that  the  expenses  are  reduced, 

Q.  At  what  distance  are  the  branch  stations  from  the  central 
plant?  A.  From  three  to  six  miles.  They  bring  in  the  cream 
each  day  by  team. 

Q.  Do  you  sterilize  the  milk  ?    A.  Only  when  necessary.    We 
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do  not  pasteurize  the  milk  during  the  summer  months,  <but  do  in 
the  winter. 

Q.  Explain  this,  for  usually  the  reverse  is  the  practice.  A. 
The  cream  is  only  workable  three  times  a  week  in  the  winter,  and 
root  feeding  in  winter  makes  the  milk  impure. 

Q.  Do  you  pasteurize  your  cream  ?  A.  We  pasteurize  the  whole 
milk. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  product  ?  A.  All  over  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  endeavor  to  sell  the  product  to  the  large  grocers, 
but  sometimes  we  have  to  sell  to  wholesalers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  customers  among  the  cooperative  stores  in 
England?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mark  the  butter  with  a  special  brand  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  national  control  over  trademarks?  A.  Not 
applicable  to  butter.  There  is  a  national  trademark  applicable  to 
all  manufactured  goods,  but  its  use  is  not  compulsory.  The  name 
of  the  creamery  is  usually  printed  on  the  butter. 

Q.  Do  all  of  the  dairymen  raise  pigs?  A.  Not  all,  but  quite 
a  number  of  them  do. 

Q.  Are  they  taking  more  interest  in  the  raising  of  pigs  ?  A.  I 
can  not  say  that  the  interest  in  pig  raising  is  increasing.  We 
have  np  pig  organizations  in  this  region. 

Q.  Do  the  local  farmers  raise  poultry  ?  A.  Yes,  most  of  them 
keep  poultry. 

Q.  Are  there  any  poultry  associations  here?  A.  No;  not  in 
this  immediate  section. 

Q.  Does  the  Bansha  Society  make  any  eflfort  to  raise  pigs  or 
poultry  ?  A.  We  endeavor  to  induce  the  farmers  to  raise  as  many 
pigs  as  possible  in  order  to  consume  the  skim  milk  they  receive 
back  from  the  creamery.  Some  years  ago  the  people  in  this 
neighborhood  stopped  keeping  pigs  owing  to  the  low  prices  they 
received  for  them,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  skim  milk  was 
left  at  the  creamery.  We  then  started  to  manufacture  casein,  but 
the  returns  have  been  very  poor. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  amount  of  milk  which  is  received  in 
Jime  and  in  December  i  A.  In  the  summer  months  we  get  close 
to  12,000  quarts  of  milk  per  day.     In  the  winter  we  seldom  get 
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more  than  1,200  quarts  per  day,  and  sometimes  can  not  get  that. 
If  we  could  secure  double  the  quantity  we  now  receive,  we  could 
pay  more  for  it  because  our  operating  expenses  would  be  re- 
duced by  half  in  proportion  to  the  increased  returns. 

Q.  Are  any  efforts  being  made  to  encourage  the  breeding  of 
distinct  dairy  cattle?  A.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
taken  up  that  question.  During  the  past  year  and  a  half  a  num- 
ber of  such  associations  have  been  started  in  Ireland.  They  are 
also  giving  premiums  for  the  best  milking  breeds  of  cattle,  and 
I  believe  in  a  very  short  time  the  breed  of  milking  cattle  will  be 
greatly  improved  throughout  the  country. 

Q.  What  breed  of  cattle  predominates  among  your  members 
and  other  patrons?  A.  They  have  no  particular  breed.  One 
man  may  have  one  kind  and  another  man  another.  The  Dexter, 
however,  is  the  best  breed  we  have  here. 

Q.  Do  you  distribute  a  profit  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital 
of  this  society  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  distribute  the  profits  above  this  ?  A.  We  first 
apply  them  to  the  debts  of  the  society,  and  after  they  are  paid  the 
difference  is  divided  among  the  farmers  who  are  shareholders. 

Q.  Do  milk  suppliers  who  are  not  shareholders  share  in  the 
profits  ^   A.  No.    The  principle  of  control  is  one  man,  one  vote. 

Q.  Where  did  the  society  get  the  balance  of  the  original  capi- 
tal over  and  above  the  $1,458  share  capital  ?  A.  We  borrowed  it 
from  the  National  Bank  at  Tipperary,  on  the  security  of  a  joint 
note  signed  by  the  ten  members  of  the  committee.  The  members 
elected  ten  members  as  a  managing  committee,  who  gave  their 
personal  note  for  $3,402  (£700).  They  had  no  protection. 
They  took  the  chance  in  order  to  start  the  business.  The 
rule  now  is  that  every  shareholder  is  liable  for  the  full 
amount  of  shares.  Each  member  has  to  take  guaranty  shares 
to  secure  the  shares,  but  he  does  not  have  to  pay  anything 
except  a  nominal  amount  on  the  guaranty  shares  unless  the  busi- 
ness fails.  We  pay  4  per  cent,  for  the  loan  from  the  bank.  At 
first  we  started  in  a  small  way.  The  buildings  were  small  and  only 
cost  $6,318.  As  we  grew  we  added  to  them  according  to  our 
profits.     We  did  not  have  to  pay  for  the  machinery  in  full  the 
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first  year,  for  we  got  it  on  credit.  The  capital  now  amounts  to 
$2,427.  The  shares  are  now  worth  practically  ten  times  their 
face  value.  Five  per  cent,  is  figured  on  the  original  capital.  We 
only  pay  a  dividend  on  the  amoimt  actually  paid  in  on  the  shares. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  shares  a  committeeman  is  allowed 
to  hold?     A.  There  is  no  limit. 

Q.  Have  you  any  shareholders  who  are  not  milk  suppliers? 
A.  Just  a  few. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  shares  an  ordinary  member  would 
hold?  A.  About  15  shares.  The  general  rule  is  one  share  per 
cow. 

Q.  Does  the  area  in  which  you  operate  overlap  with  any  other 
cooperative  creamery?  A.  We  have  another  dairy  within  100 
yards  of  us,  but  two  cooperative  creameries  are  never  erected 
under  2^/2  miles  of  each  other.  In  some  districts  the  distance 
apart  is  from  5  to  6  miles. 

Q.  What  amount  of  business  does  the  other  local  dairy  handle  ? 
A.  The  private  dairy  here  does  a  business  of  about  800  quarts 
of  milk  per  day.  Before  we  started  it  handled  all  of  the  business 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  Are  there  any  silos  in  the  district  ?    A.  No- 

Q.  What  are  the  cows  fed  in  the  winter?  A.  The  principal 
roots  are  turnips  and  mangel,  with  which  a  mixture  of  crushed 
oats,  wheat  and  Bombay  cotton  cake.  Globe  turnips  are  fed  in 
November,  Swede  turnips  in  December  and  mangels  in  March. 
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THE  MULE  RAISING  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  POITOU  DISTRICT  OF  WESTERN 

FRANCE 

The  raising  of  mules  in  the  Poitou  district,  according  to  M. 

ft 

Auroyalt,  dates  back  to  a  remote  period  when  in  the  tenth  century 
an  Italian  prelate  named  Leon  sent  to  William  IV,  Count  of 
Poitou,  a  magnificent  mule.  The  authors  who  have  dealt  with 
this  question  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  exact  period  when  the 
mule  raising  industry  attained  the  importance  which  it  has  ac- 
quired in  this  western  region  of  France.  If  one  may  not  go 
back  far  in  the  authentic  history  of  mule  raising  in  Poitou,  its 
evolution  is  easy  to  follow  after  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Since  this  period  one  may  state  that  this  business  has 
always  been  prosperous  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  were  thrown 
in  its  way  to  stem  its  tide  and  to  leave  a  sufficient  place  for  the 
raising  of  cavalry  horses  for  the  army.  Thus  in  1717  the  admin- 
istration of  Haras  issued  prohibitive  laws  regulating  the  raising 
of  mules.  The  industry  has  overcome  in  the  struggles  against  the 
defenders  of  thoroughbred  and  mixed  breed  horses,  for  the  mule 
raisers  are  as  stubborn  as  their  product  and  finished  by  disarming 
their  adversaries,  who  were  forced  to  recognize  with  good  grace 
that  our  hybrid  is  indispensable  to  the  mountain  country,  espe- 
cially where  the  climate  is  hot  and  humid. 

Causes  of  the  Superiority  of  the  Mules  of  Poitou 
The  breeding  stock  and  the  means  and  the  methods  of  raising 
are  the  factors  which  have  enabled  us  to  obtain  powerful  animals 
which  have  no  competitors  and  have  given  to  Poitou  the  monopoly 
in  the  raising  of  mules  for  heavy  haulage. 

Territory 
The  Poitevine  mule  industry  has  been  lessened  during  the  last 
fifty  years  by  the  great  numbers  which  have  been  sold.     In  fact 
the  territory  occupied  in  raising  the  mules  is  limited  to  the  im- 
mediate surroundings  of  Melle,  ;jsiort  and  to  the  country  to  the 
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south  and  southwest  of  Parthenay,  in  the  Deux-Sevres  to  the 
southeast  of  the  surroundings  of  Fontenay-le-comte,  in  Vendee; 
and  in  the  several  cantons  of  Vienne  and  to  a  small  territory 
north  of  Charente. 

It  is  around  this  zone  in  an  extended  territory,  above  all  in 
the  east  and  south,  in  Vienne  and  the  two  Provinces  of  Charente, 
where  one  has  obtained  small  sized  mules  that  the  production 
has  decreased  because  the  breeding  stock  and  the  conditions  of 
raising  were  less  favorable  than  in  the  present  centre  of  the  mule 
raising  district   (Melle,  Niort  and  Fontenay-le-Comte) . 

The  animal  of  16.^/4  hands  or  more,  capable  of  heavy  and  long 
haulage  in  the  southern  regions  of  France  and  adapted  to  culti- 
vating in  single  harness  in  the  vineyards  is  the  type  which  we 
maintain  in  the  Poitou  region.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  a  part 
of  our  product  disappear  in  the  West  Indies,  in  South  America, 
etc.  Because  of  the  way  in  which  the  mule  raisers  in  the  new 
world  have  followed  our  example  their  product  is  being  shipped 
even  to  England  for  use  on  the  tramways. 

With  the  male  breeding  stock  of  Poitou  they  have  obtained  in 
the  United  States  large  mules  with  small  legs  which  are  incapable 
of  rendering  the  service  that  our  mules  can  give,  and  they  are 
called  Spanish  mules;  less  tall  than  ours  and  better  adapted  to 
work  in  a  broken  country  than  the  long  legged  animals.  They 
range  from  14-2  to  15-1  hands  in  height 

Male  Breeding  Stock,  Called  '*  Baudet "  in  Poitou 
These  jacks,  known  under  the  name  of  Baudet,  are  the  strong- 
est breed,  ranging  from  13-3  to  14-4  hands  and  sometimes  as 
tall  as  15  hands  and  stocky  in  proportion.  The  head  is  very 
large,  the  ears  long  and  well  open,  the  barrel  is  thick  and  the 
chest  broad  and  deep.  The  long-bodied  animals  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  producing  strong  mules. 

The  body  is  well  developed,  the  limbs  large,  and  the  skin  is 
covered  with  long  and  woolly  hair,  often  curly,  ranging  from  a 
fawn  color  to  a  bay  brown  or  black.  The  hoof  is  large  and  open. 
These  animals  are  too  well  and  too  favorably  known  in  foreign 
countries  for  us  to  describe  them  further.  They  have  been  im- 
ported by  Englajul,  the  United  States  and  many  of  the  South 
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American  countries,  also  in  Tunis,  and  recently  the  Swiss  gov- 
ernment has  bought  four  of  these  breeding  jacks.  The  excellence 
of  these  animals  is  due,  in  a  great  part,  to  the  consanguinity 
which  has  brought  their  strength  up  to  the  highest  degree.  They 
are  in  fact  all  raised  among  the  breeders  of  the  vicinity  of 
Melle,  and  especially  in  the  surroundings  of  Niort. 

The  number  of  large  females  which  are  kept  for  reproduc- 
tion is  limited,  though  there  are  just  as  many  females  as  males 
born,  but  the  latter  only  are  of  the  highest  value.  The  bad 
habit  of  not  taking  good  care  of  the  female  interferes  some- 
what with  the  success  of  breeding.  As  the  production  is  lim- 
ited the  prices  of  the  best  jacks  has  kept  high,  ranging  from 
$600  to  $1,200  each.  In  some  exceptional  cases  they  have  been 
sold  for  prices  as  high  as  $1,600  to  $2,000. 

Stallion  Bred  Mules 

These  animals  have  a  height  ranging  from  15-3  to  16-1  hands 
high,  and  one  of  the  stallions  approved  in  1902  by  the  govern- 
ment measured  17-3  hands. 

Those  having  a  short  head  and  ears,  long  body,  long  and  oblique 
shoulders  and  compact  body  are  chosen,  The  mares  used  for 
mule  breeding  should  have  a  large  body,  powerful  legs  and  wide 
hoofs ;  in  a  word,  very  broad  stocky  mares  built  on  large  lines  are 
desirable  for  raising  strong  mules.  The  raisers  of  Poitou  have 
obtained  by  selection  this  special  type  very  well  adapted  to  breed- 
ing from  jacks. 

■Contrary  to  certain  prejudices,  we  believe  that  if  we  had  a 
lack  of  good  mares  in  Poitou,  which  by  the  way  is  not  the  case, 
in  importing  animals  of  strong  stature  analagous  to  our  own  we 
would  be  able  to  obtain  powerful  mules. 

The  Means  and  Methods  of  Raising 

The  means  and  methods  favorable  to  raising  in  our  industry 
supplement  the  action  of  our  breeders,  in  that  the  region  where 
the  raising  is  done  is  composed  in  part  of  alluvial  soil  and  of 
marsh  land  and  above  all  of  Jurassic  plains;  breeding  does  not 
extend   far  into  the  granite  region  of  Bocage  or  Gatine;   the 
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fertility  of  the  well-cultivated  soil  and  the  damp  climate  which 
we  enjoy  gives  an  excellent  quality  of  pasturage  and  very  nutri- 
tious forage. 

This  humidity  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  in  the  Vendeen 
meadows  contributes  to  the  development  of  abundant  hair  and 
mane  as  well  as  to  large  hoofs.  Great  value  is  attached  to  these 
secondary  characteristics  which  are  so  easy  to  de\'elop  or  sup- 
press; they  are  considered  in  our  country  as  favorable  indica- 
tions. Animals  with  heavy  mane  and  thick  hair  produce  the 
best  mules.  The  colts  which  are  bom  in  the  spring  enjoy  a 
profusion  of  milk,  sometimes  too  great  a  quantity,  and  later  they 
eat  artificial  forage,  for  the  young  mules  up  to  the  age  of  15 
to  18  months  are  allowed  out  in  the  field  in  good  weather  to 
pasture  on  alfalfa  and  clover.  At  this  age  they  are  harnessed 
up  with  an  old  mare  to  do  light  work,  generally  two  young 
mules  and  a  mare,  and  when  they  have  had  enough  of  this  train- 
ing they  are  worked  three  mules  together,  from  18  months  to 
2%  years.  This  exercise  is  beneficial  in  developing  their 
muscles  and  their  appetite  and  with  good  treatment  during  this 
training  we  develop  the  animals  which  have  the  best  possible 
dispositions.  At  about  the  age  of  three  years  the  mules  are  pre- 
pared for  sale,  cared  for  in  darkened  stables  and  fed  on 
good  hay,  meal  and  grain.  At  the  end  of  several  months  of  this 
careful  feeding  they  have  become  fat  enough  to  enable  them  to 
live  on  the  reserv^e  and  stand  the  fatigue  of  an  export  journey 
into  Italy  or  Spain  where  they  are  resold  by  dealers  after  having 
been  exhibited  at  the  fairs  in  the  south  of  France.  This  exhi- 
bition period  lasts  for  two  weeks  and  sometimes  longer.  Finally 
we  see  that  the  power  mule  of  Poitou,  this  giant  among  its  kind 
is  largely  a  result  of  the  character  of  the  stallion  or  jack,  the 
predominating  factor  in  our  industry,  together  with  the  solid 
and  stocky  well-built  and  well-bred  mares. 

The  Importance  of  the  Mule  liaising  Business 

More  than  20,000  mares  are  annually  bred  to  jacks  and  about 
7,000  female  donkeys  to  stallions  in  the  center  of  the  produc- 
tion at  Poitou.     The  young  mules  or  "  getons  "  are  bought  at 
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the  farm  or  at  the  fairs  in  the  surroundings  of  Melle  and  Niort 
from  November  to  January,  and  later  in  the  season  by  dealers 
who  transport  when  to  the  provinces  of  Esore,  Drome  and  Vau- 
eluse  in  the  southeastern  part  of  France.  The  majority  of  these 
animals  which  are  sent  to  the  southeast  are  geldings,  and  the 
males  which  seem  as  though  they  were  going  to  develop  into  the 
finest  specimens  are  retained  for  breeding  purposes  from  which 
are  obtained  the  large  specimens  of  mules  that  one  may  see  at 
the  wharves  at  Marseilles.  These  male  mule  colts  have  been 
selling  during  the  last  years  at  as  high  prices  as  the  young  mules, 
the  average  being  $80  to  $100  apiece,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  them  sell  as  high  as  $160.  Generally  the  strongest  young 
female  mules  remain  in  the  country.  Half  of  the  mule  breeding 
mares  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  have  colts  every 
year.  The  mules  raised  in  Poitou  are  sold  at  the  age  of  3% 
-to  4i/*>  years,  the  strongest  ones  to  work  in  the  vineyards  of 
Aude,  Ilerault,  Card  and  the  Eastern  Pyrenean  provinces.  The 
price  is  $240  to  $280  each,  and  they  sometimes  bring  as  much 
as  $360.  They  average  15-2  to  16-1  hands  high,  but  they  keep 
on  growing  until  they  are  5  or  6  years  old,  often  attaining  a 
height  of  16-3  hands. 

In  the  season  of  1901-1902  the  bad  vineyard  season  resulted 
in  a  bad  season  for  selling  mules,  so  that  the  price  went  down  from 
$40  to  $50  each,  and  the  requirements  in  the  south  of  France 
amounted  to  nothing,  so  that  a  new  market  was  developed  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  where  our  good  mules  destined  for  Longuedoc 
were  sold. 

The  animals  measuring  at  least  15-1  are  sold  in  Spain  at  from 
$160  to  $220,  and  Algeria  and  the  colonial  armies  are  offering 
an  increased  market  for  them. 

An  ardent  admirer  of  mules,  M.  Ganon,  military  veterinary, 
has  so  well  set  forth  the  qualities  of  these  valuable  collaborators 
in  the  mountain  countries,  that  the  army  has  adopted  them  in  a 
large  measure. 

One  of  the  progenitors  of  the  mule,  the  donkey,  has  given  the 
qualities  of  sobriety,  longevity  and  resistance  to  heat  which  enable 
this  hibrid  to  stand  hot  and  humid  climates  which  would  result 
in  the  death  of  the  horse. 
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Encouragement  to  the  Mule  Raising  Industry 

The  management  of  the  Haras  has  so  well  understood  the  serv- 
ices that  one  may  attain  with  a  mule  for  the  national  defense  and 
for  practical  value  in  our  colonies,  that  it  has  extended  in  recent 
years  encouragement  to  the  mule  raising  industry  in  creating  an 
exposition  for  mules  in  1894  at  the  general  Agricultural  Fair  at 
Alger  and  also  by  granting  subsidies  which  have  permitted  since 
1895  of  the  giving  with  those  of  the  "  Department "  and  of  the 
stud  book,  society  premiums  for  the  stallion  and  mule  breeding 
mares  best  suited  for  mule  raising,  and  a  special  fair  has  been 
created  in  which  the  finest  breeding  stock  and  best  colts  are  ex- 
hibited. At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  they  were  glad  to  admit 
by  the  side  of  the  breeding  stock  the  mules  and  colts.  Finally  for 
the  last  two  years  in  our  "  Department "  12  mules  raising  stal- 
lions have  been  subsidized  by  the  state  and  we  may  add  that  the 
breeders  not  remained  indifferent,  for  since  1884  the  Central 
Agricultural  Society  of  Deux-Sevres  has  founded  a  stud  book  for 
mule  raising  animals.  This  book  of  genealogy  contains  215  horses, 
630  mares,  375  jacks  and  185  females,  belonging  mostly  in  the 
"  Department "  of  Deux-Sevres  and  of  Vendee ;  only  a  few  being 
from  the  two  Provinces  of  Charente.  The  jacks  and  the  stal- 
lions are  divided  among  100  breeding  tables  throughout  the  coun- 
try which  are  called  "  ateliers." 

Stud  Book 

The  stud  book  has  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  producing  stock,  but  it  ought  to  complete  its  work 
by  singling  out  the  best  specimens,  which  will  aid  us  in  creating 
a  market  for  our  production. 

Breeding  Society 

It  was  for  the  purposes  of  making  known  the  advantages  of 
our  mules  as  well  as  their  selling  price  that  the  Mule  Breeding 
Association  at  Poitou  was  created  in  1892.  Like  the  stud  book 
of  which  it  is  an  annex,  its  office  is  at  Niort,  and  it  is  managed 
by  a  special  commission  composed  of  members  of  the  office  of  the 
Central  Agricultural  Society,  having  M.  Lauzeron,  the  county 
veterinary,  as  secretary. 
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Improvements 

A  bad  custom  generally  prevailing  in  our  country  consists  in 
preserving  the  long  hair  on  the  jacks,  forming  a  thick  mat,  which 
the  farmers  take  as  an  indication  that  these  animals  are  of  the 
best  source.  If  breeders  would  only  give  bettr  hygienic  care 
to  their  animals  and  do  away  with  this  custom  our  mule  raising 
industry  would  certainly  increase  in  prosperity.  The  stallions 
used  in  mule  raising  ought  to  be  utilized  in  working  on  the  farm, 
thus  paying  for  part  of  their  feed,  and  the  exercise  would  be  bene- 
ficial in  rendering  them  more  prolific,  and  together  with  good 
hygiene  it  would  keep  them  more  healthy.  As  to  the  mules  and 
donkeys,  their  hoofs  ought  to  be  trimmed  more  frequently  to 
insure  their  standing  more  normally  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
splitting  their  hoofs,  which  may  result  in  quarter  crack.  In  this 
article  we  have  only  attempted  to  indicate  what  the  mule  raising 
industry  is,  its  importance  at  the  present  time  and  what  it  may 
be  made  with  a  few  improvements.  In  so  short  a  description  we 
have  been  unable  to  go  into  details  of  the  production  of  mules, 
nor  to  examine  at  length  each  of  the  types  of  breeding  stock  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  presented  by  a  zootechnician. 

At  the  congress  in  Rome  in  1903,  after  an  exchange  of  opin- 
ions between  M.  Bieler,  director  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  at 
Lausanne,  and  several  Italians,  these  gentlemen  agreed  upon  the 
superiority  of  the  Poitevan  jack  and  desired  to  have  Italy  imi- 
tate the  example  of  Switzerland  which  had  just  imported  four  of 
these  jacks  from  the  Department  of  Deux-Sevres.  As  ^I.  Bielei' 
remarked,  "  The  personnel  required  to  take  care  of  these  valuable 
animals  should  be  quickly  acquired,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  "the  inexperience  among  staple  horse  breeders  should  be  an 
obstacle  in  mule  production  with  jacks  of  Poitou." 

The  Assembly  agreed  that  all  governments  possessing  regions 
situated  in  a  hot  climate  should  encourage  in  a  great  measure 
mule  raising,  and  that  the  jack  was  an  animal  adapted  to  render 
very  much  greater  service  than  the  horse,  as  the  heat  of  the  coun- 
try becomes  stronger,  and  the  feeding  resources  less  abundant. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  excursions  of  the  congress  the  main 
thing  was  the  horse,  and  we  only  saw  a  small  paragraph  devoted 
to  the  mule.     However,  at  Fuchino,  the  home  of  Prince  Torlonia, 
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there  were  a  few  light  animals  of  the  type  of  the  Pyrenees  mules, 
descended  from  jacks,  resembling  the  Spanish  type  and  native 
mares,  which  lacked  breadth  of  build.  It  was  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  at  Milan  and  Turin  and  the  surrounding  country,  that  we 
saw  the  only  mules  which  could  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
Poitou,  in  fact  they  were  born  in  the  Province  of  Deux-Sevres, 
and  had  been  imported  direct  or  else  after  having  been  raised  in 
our  Province  of  Drome,  Isere  or  Veuclause. 

Of  all  the  young  male  mules  which  come  from  the  southeast  of 
France  or  are  partly  raised  there,  a  certain  proportion  are  bought 
by  the  Italians.  It  is  especially  at  Genoa  that  a  number  of  the 
deals  are  made,  as  well  as  at  Marseilles,  and  in  this  part  of  Italy 
there  is  a  market  for  our  Poitevan  mules,  because  it  is  difficult 
with  the  light  mares  of  the  country  to  produce  such  strong  mules 
as  ours,  even  though  they  should  employ  our  jacks.  There  is  no 
lack  of  fertility  in  these  regions,  and  if  the  people  of  Piedmont 
had  our  breeding  stock  and  employed  our  methods  they  would  be 
able  to  produce  much  more  powerful  mules  than  they  are  raising 
at  the  present  time.  If  they  do  not  need  such  a  strong,  powerful 
type  of  animals  for  their  mountains,  they  certainly  do  need  them 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  plains  and  rolling  country. 

Cooperative  Associations  of  Producers  for  the  Grading, 

Packing,  Transportation  and  Sale  of  Their  Produce 

syndicat  of  cuges  et  roquevaire 

Strictly,  according  to  our  definition  of  the  term,  Distribution 
and  Marketing,  these  associations  should  come  under  "  Produc- 
tion." IIowe\'er,  they  have  gone  so  far  into  the  selling  and  dom- 
inate the  market  to  such  an  extent  that  they  may  be  referred  to 
in  advance  of  the  strict  marketing  which  comes  under  control  of 
the  consumers.  The  cooperative  dairy  and  egg  associations  of 
Denmark  and  the  similar  societies  which  exist  in  Ireland  are 
also  hard  to  classify  in  this  respect. 

CUGES  ET  ROQUEVAIRE  SYNDICAT 

This  society  of  producers  in  the  southeast  of  France  was 
formed  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  position  as  the  fore- 
most suppliers  of  capers  in  the  world. 
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Two  little  communes,  Cuges  and  Roquevaire,  have  been  en- 
gaged from  time  immemorial  in  raising  capers  which  they  pre- 
serve in  vinegar  and  which  are  used  in  culinary  operations.  For 
a  long  time  they  had  sort  of  a  monopoly,  not  only  in  France  but 
in  all  Europe,  because  of  the  superiority  of  their  product.  Until 
1892  eaeh  family  worked  by  itself  and  the  profits,  although  mod- 
erate, were  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  a  living,  until  Spain 
and  Algiers,  also  producers  of  capers  (which,  by  the  way,  are 
not  improved  by  cultivation  up  to  the  point  of  excellence  attained 
by  the  French  capers)  began  preserving  and  putting  them  on  the 
market  in  wholesale  quantities,  brought  about  a  reduction  in  the 
price. 

Capers  fell  from  eighteen  cents  a  pound,  which  was  the  cost 
of  production  in  France,  to  six  cents  a  pound,  which  spelled  ruin 
for  Cuges  and  Roquevaire. 

They  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  counsellor  who  advised 
the  formation  of  a  coooperative  society  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
preserving  and  centralize  the  operations  of  sale.  Formerly,  the 
greatest  item  of  expense  had  been  that  of  vinegar,  which  had  to 
pay  $1  per  100  quarts  duty,  in  addition  to  its  price,  and  it  was 
known  that  only  1/10  of  the  liquid  waa  actually  retained  by  the 
capers  in  the  process  of  preserving  them,  and  that  the  balance 
was  being  thrown  into  the  brook.  The  '"  Syndicat ''  which  was 
formed,  took  out  a  $5  license  permitting  it  to  manufacture  its 
own  vinegar.  As  soon  as  the  producers  became  united  the  pro- 
cedure of  preserving  capers  was  standardized  and  improved,  a 
special  brand  adopted  and  a  price  fixed.  There  was  no  longer 
any  confusion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  French  capers,  nor  any 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from  the  exotic  variety  —  the 
quality  being  so  much  better,  the  ''  Syndicat "  regained  the  trade 
and  the  price  soon  rose  to  12  cents  and  the  association  sold  $4'0,- 
000  worth  in  one  year.  The  cost  of  production  was  reduced  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  present  price  is  very  remunerative,  and 
the  producers  of  these  two  little  communes  are  enthusiastic  co- 
(iperators.  They  have  formed  a  purchasing  agency,  a  manufac- 
turing society,  a  selling  association  and  a  mutual  aid  society. 
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FRUIT    producers'    COOPERATIVE      AT    FINI8TERE,    BREST 

The  fruit  raisers  in  this  region  of  France,  particularly  those 
engaged  in  the  production  of  strawberries,  have  formed  several 
cooperative  associations  for  the  grading,  packing,  transportation 
and  sale  of  their  products  in  the  British  market.  The  movement 
began  in  the  Commune  of  Plougastel-Daoulas,  situated  on  the 
promontory  of  Finistere,  where  such  excellent  strawberries  and 
peas  are  grown,  the  annual  production  amounting  to  over 
$300,000. 

Although  strawberries  had  been  raised  in  this  section  from 
time  immemorial,  it  was  not  until  1875,  when  some  British  buy- 
ers came  into  the  country  to  collect  consignments  for  the  British 
market,  that  the  French  farmers  began  to  appreciate  their  oppor- 
tunities. The  fruit  was  shipped  from  Saint  Malo  to  Southamp- 
ton. Seeing  how  profitable  the  industry  had  become  to  the 
British  shippers  and  how  easy  the  transportation  and  sale  ap- 
parently was,  certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  Plougastel,  thought 
it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  undertake  this  business  them- 
selves; thus  in  1894  about  twentv  of  them  united  and  formed  a 
cooperative  association  known  as  the  Shippers'  Union. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  railroad  and  steamship  transportation 
facilities,  the  Shippers'  Union  chartered  two  steamers  which  were 
used  to  transport  the  produce  of  their  society  during  the  season  to 
Plvmouth,  from  whence  it  was  carried  to  London  over  the  Mid- 
land  &  Southwestern  Railroad. 

This  combination  resulted  admirably.  Thanks  to  its  marine 
transportation,  of  which  it  was  now  master,  the  Union  was  able 
to  supply  the  British  market  with  regularity  and  to  assure  proper 
care  of  its  consignments  in  transit.  It  prospered  so  well  that 
four  years  afterward  a  second  society  was  established  among  the 
producers  and  given  the  name  of  Farmers'  Union.  It  also  char- 
tered steamers,  paying  from  $1,500  to  $1,600  per  month  for  the 
use  of  each  one,  in  addition  to  which  it  had  to  furnish  the  coal. 
In  1900  still  another  society  was  formed  by  twenty-two  of  the 
largest  producers  called  the  Xew  Union,  which  chartered  two 
more  steamers.  Shortly  afterward  all  these  three  societies,  every 
one  of  which  had  its  own  line  of  steamships  and  special  agents 
in  the  British  market  to  look  after  the  sales,  combined,  because  a 
fourth  society  with  two  more  steamers  was  established  in  1906. 
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The  "'  Syndicat/'  foi'med  by  the  union  of  these  four  cooperative 
associations,  has  a  central  office  in  Plougastel  at  which  all  the  ad- 
hering members  may  receive  the  current  price  for  their  produce 
as  they  bring  it  in.  The  society  acts  like  any  other  intermediary 
on  commission,  buying  the  strawberries  of  its  members  and  look- 
ing after  the  sliipment  and  sale;  the  only  difference  between  it 
and  the  outside  shippers  is,  that  the  profits  resulting  are  divided 
at  the  end  of  the  season  among  the  adhering  members  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  goods  shipped. 

The  produce  is  collected  from  the  conters  of  production  by  tlio 
""  Syndicat,"  transported  at  its  own  expense  to  the  warehouses 
where  it  grades  and  packs  the  fruit,  then  carried  to  the  wharves 
and  placed  on  board  ship,  all  these  operations  being  performed  by 
the  employees  of  the  "  Syndicat."  The  merchandise  is  received  at 
Plymouth  under  the  supervision  of  two  farmers  of  the  coopera- 
tive "  Syndicat,"  shipped  by  rail  to  the  auction  markets  in  the 
principal  cities  of  England,  where  it  is  sold  on  a  five  per  cent, 
commission  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  the  "  Ilalles  "  at  Paris. 
The  British  commission  men  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  honest 
and  satisfactory  to  their  clients.  The  "  Syndicat "  has  a  special 
agent  at  Manchester  who  looks  after  the  arrival  and  placing  of 
the  fruit  on  the  market,  and  is  there  to  see  that  it  is  sold  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  1912  this  cooperative  association  embraced 
215  strawberrj'-  producers,  or  about  one  third  of  all  those  in  the 
district  of  Plougastel-Daoulas.  Larger  steamships  have  been 
procured  and  thus  only  two  are  necessary  instead  of  six,  and  they 
have  reduced  the  personnel  in  England  to  three,  one  at  Man- 
chester and  two  at  Plymouth. 

The  nature  of  the  operations  just  referred  to,  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  producers  of  butter,  eggs  and  pork  in  Denmark,  the 
federation  of  citrous  fruit  growers  and  the  cattle-raisers'  asso- 
ciation in  Spain  and  the  various  cociperative  selling  societies  of 
producers  in  the  other  European  countries. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  what  has  been  done  along  these 

lines  in  Europe  and  what  is  being  done  in  the  United  States 

through    the    several    producers'    cooperative    associations,    such 

as  the  Eastern  Vegetable  Growers  Association  of  Virginia  and 
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the  Citrous  Fruit  Exchanges  of  California,  with  what  may  be 
done  by  our  other  producers  who  are  not  yet  so  organized. 

In  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  during  the  last  year  by 
the  express  companies  to  act  as  direct  agents  between  grower  and 
buyer,  the  managers  of  the  commission  having  this  work  in 
charge  for  Wells-Fargo  &  Company  say : 

"  There  is  nothing  to  worry  about  in  the  attitude  con- 
sumers are  displaying  toward  having  an  express  company 
take  their  orders  and  deliver  the  goods.  The  trouble  is  in 
getting  goods  enough,  of  the  right  kind,  to  fill  the  demand. 
In  fact  the  leading  factor  in  causing  the  commission  to  be 
reluctant  to  comment  on  its  work  is  apprehension  lest  pub- 
licity swamp  the  department  with  orders  which  could  not  be 
filled  satisfactorily  with  present  facilities. 

"  Lack  of  a  standard  among  farmers  in  preparing  their 
produce  for  market  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  baffling 
problem  the  express  company  has  to  grapple  with.  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  practically  all  the  fruit  marketed,  is  graded 
and  boxed  under  the  direction  of  associations  of  growers, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  exactly  what  the  buyer 
asks  for,  but  the  general  run  of  producers  in  other  states 
than  those  along  the  Pacific  coast,  simply  raise  crops  and 
sell  them  as  best  they  can." 

One  great  advantage  of  collecting,  grading,  packing,  transport- 
ing and  selling  produce  through  a  large  federation  of  cooperative 
societies  is  the  elimination  of  the  personal  element,  which  in 
individual  marketing  has  a  tendency  to  put  the  small  apples  in 
the  middle  of  the  barrel,  resulting  in  the  whole  consignment  if 
packed  in  this  way  being  sold  at  the  market  price  of  the  poorest 
fruit  in  the  consignment.  The  example  of  the  caper  producers,  in 
establishing  a  reputation  for  their  special  brands,  should  be 
followed. 

Spain 

the  organization  of  the  cattle  raising  industry 
An   association   has  been   formed   covering  the  whole   of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  and  comprising  over  40,000  of  the  principal 
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stock  raisers  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual 
interests. 

Because  of  the  very  great  interest  that  is  taken  by  the  whole 
Spanish  people  in  bull  fighting  and  the  honor  that  attaches  to  the 
raising  of  the  special  breed  of  cattle  that  are  employed  in  this 
sport,  some  of  the  most  prominent  people  in  the  country  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  raising  of  fighting  bulls  and  to  improv- 
ing the  race.  This  has  also  resulted  in  a  very  great  benefit  to 
the  whole  cattle  raising  industry  and  enables  the  K^ational  Asso- 
ciation of  Cattle  Eaisers  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
government  and  upon  the  transportation  companies. 

Within  the  last  few  years  they  have  succeeded  in  reforming  the 
methods  of  pix)duction  to  meet  the  market  requirements  and  have 
so  arranged  the  transportation  and  marketing  of  their  beef  cattle 
that  their  production  is  now  considered   a  profitable  industry. , 
(See  section  on  marketing  in  this  report.) 

The  live  stock  producers'  associations  throughout  Spain,  all 
federated  under  the  National  Association  of  Cattle  Raisers,  re- 
ceive a  regular  market  quotation  service  and  special  instructions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  best  for  them  to  handle  their 
production. 

They  also  have  purchase  departments  for  the  buying  of  fer- 
tilizers, seed  and  acjricultural  machinerv.  As  a  result  of  these 
organizations  the  stock  raising  industry  in  Spain  has  been  put  on 
a  paying  basis. 

LA  associations  GENERAL  DE  GANADEROS  DEL  REINO,   MADRID 

This  association,  having  over  38,000  members  distributed  over 
the  whole  of  Spain,  had  for  years  been  carrying  on  a  campaign 
of  education  to  encourage  better  methods  of  production  and  has 
produced  excellent  results.  It  was  induced  to  undertake  coopera- 
tive marketing  for  its  members  by  an  attempt  made  to  have  the 
import  duty  on  foreign  meat  removed,  through  representations 
made  to  the  government  by  the  intermediaries  in  Madrid.  (See 
translation  of  El  Problema  de  las  Subsistencias.) 

This  association  was  established  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  with 
the  original  purpose  of  keeping  open  Las  Vias  Pecuarias,  the 
trails  over  which  the  live  stock  were  driven  from  the  plains. 
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where  thejy  were  pastured  in  the  winter,  to  the  summer  pastures 
in  the  mountains.  As  the  country  gradually  came  under  cultiva- 
tion the  tendency  was  for  the  private  property  holders  to  prevent 
the  free  passage  of  these  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  association  was 
principally  occupied  for  many  centuries  in  keeping  open  these 
passageways. 

Gradually  this  society  became  interested  in  every'  movement 
for  the  benefit  of  cattle  raisers,  and  at  the  present  time  its  scope 
covers  the  cooperative  purchase  of  all  the  raw  material  used  by 
its  members,  improved  live  stock  for  breeding  purposes,  cattle 
insurance,  rural-credit  societies,  cooperative  sale  of  cattle,  co- 
operative cheese  factories  and  butter-making  plants,  wool  wash- 
ing and  the  publication  of  monthly  bulletins  showing  the  state 
of  the  market  and  the  condition  of  production,  annual  report, 
special  instruction  to  the  members  concerning  market  prices  and 
requirements,  and  the  methods  of  production  to  host  fulfill  these 
requirements,  cow-testing  associations,  live-stock  breeders'  asso- 
ciations, regional  and  central  stock  exhibitions  or  fairs,  and  gen* 
eral  propaganda  work. 

Most  of  the  prominent  officials  in  the  government  being  mem- 
bers, this  association  has  been  able  to  interest  the  government  in 
having  laws  and  executing  them  for  the  improvements  of  the  cattle 
raising  industry  and  also  to  reduce  the  cost  of  their  products  to  the 
general  public  (the  consumers). 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  FOODSTUFFS  IN  SPAIN 

As  indicated  in  the  translation  of  the  report  hereto  attached, 
the  government  in  1909  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  reason  for 
the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  foodstuffs,  particularly  meats,  in 
the  city  of  iladrid.  Upon  the  publication  of  this  report  the  As- 
sociation General  de  Ganaderes  published  a  small  printed  booklet 
criticizing  the  findings  of  the  government  report  and  setting  forth 
the  true  reason  for  the  high  cost  of  meat,  together  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  government  as  to  the  steps  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  reduction  in  the  cost  to  the  consumers  and  an  increase 
in  the  profits  to  the  producers.     (October,  1910.) 

The  gov^ernment  acted  upon  these  recommendations,  with  the 
result  that  four  out  of  five  sets  of  unnecessary  middlemen  have 
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been  eliminated,  the  cost  of  meat  to  the  consumer  is  reduced,  and 
the  producer's  price  increased. 

MEAT   SUPPLY  OF  MADRID 

The  consumers  buy  directly  from  the  meat  markets  either  in 
the  several  public  markets  or  in  the  shops  throughout  the  city, 
paying  40  cents  a  pound  for  the  best  cuts  of  beef,  25  cents  for 
round  and  rib  roast,  and  14  and  18  cents  for  neck  and  hock  cuts. 
The  dealers  buy  in  halves  and  quarters  at  an  average  price  of 
15^/^  cents  a  pound  from  auction  jobbers,  who  purchase  directly 
from  the  producer's  association  and  pay  all  the  fees  to  the  muni- 
cipality. They  receive  for  their  profit  all  the  parts  except  the 
dressed  beef,  such  as  the  hide,  horns,  hoofs,  heads,  etc.  The 
producers  receive  about  the  same  price  that  the  auction  jobbers 
get,  namely,  151/^  cents  a  pound  for  dressed  beef,  on  the  average. 

The  producers  have  to  pay  a  killing  fee  to  the  municipality, 
whose  employees  do  the  slaughtering  at  the  rate  of  80  cents  per 
head  for  beef  cattle  and  8  cents  each  for  sheep  and  hogs.  They 
also  pay  the  freight  charges  from  the  shipping  point,  and  2  per 
cent.,  plus  the  cost  of  delivery  to  the  abbatoirs,  as  a  fee  to  the 
Associacion  General  de  Ganaderos.     Example: 

Shipping  from  one  of  the  principal  centers  in  the  Province  of 
Galicia,  a  distance  of  433  miles,  to  Madrid,  in  cars  holding  15 
steors  each,  weighing  on  the  average  450  kilos  live  weight  and 
corresponding  to  300  kilos  (660  pounds)  dressed  beef,  the  charge 
is  27^)  pesetas  ($50)  per  carload  and  amounting  to  one-half  a 
cent  a  pound  on  dressed  beef.  The  journey  takes  36  hours,  and 
assuming  the  dressed  weight  of  the  steers  to  average  660  pounds, 
at  a  price  of  151/2  cents,  the  gross  price  per  steel  amounts  to  $100. 
The  steers  are  3  years  old,  and  the  freight  amounts  to  al)out  $3.30, 
the  slaughtering  fee  to  80  cents,  the  2  per  cent,  commission  to  $2 
and  the  incidental  charges  to  about  90  cents,  making  a  total  cost 
of  $7  per  head,  or  7  per  cent.,  for  marketing. 

The  intermediaries  who  have  been  eliminated  are  (a)  the 
country  buyers  (comision  istas),  (b)  the  shippers  (expedi tores), 
(c)  the  commission  men  (tratantes),  (d)  tlie  slaughterhouse  men 
(matadores).  The  auction  jobbers  (abastacedores)  have  not  yet 
been  eliminated  but  are  soon  to  go,  and  the  only  really  necessary 
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intermediaries  (tablajeros)  are  the  only  ones  which  the  cattle 
raisers'  association  feel  are  entitled  to  existence* 

The  best  milk  producing  goats  are  imported  from  Murcia. 
They  weigh  55  to  96  pounds  and  give  an  average  of  2  to  2 1^ 
quarts  of  milk  each  daily.  They  sell  at  $20  to  $35  each  and  are 
fed  entirely  on  dry  alfalfa  and  beans  at  a  cost  of  9  cents  each  per 
day.  They  are  productive  from  the  second  to  the  sixteenth  year. 
Each  year  the  flesh  of  60,000  goats  is  consumed  in  Barcelona. 

Goats'  milk  is  largely  used  throughout  Spain,  some  of  it  being 
sold  in  bottles,  but  mostly  milked  directly  in  the  street.  Only  a 
little  cheese  is  made  from  goats'  milk. 

There  are  about  3,500,000  goats  in  Spain,  and  last  year 
1,197,754  pounds  of  their  skins,  valued  at  $573,647,  were  ex- 
ported from  the  Peninsula. 

The  abastecedores  have  nothing  to  do  but  auction  off  the 
dressed  beef  to  the  dealers  (tablajeros)  and  sell  the  by-products, 
out  of  which  they  get  their  profit,  amounting  to  an  average  of  * 

$25  per  steer.  They  pay  to  the  municipality  a  fee  of  5  cents  a 
kilo  (2.2  pounds)  amounting  to  $15  per  steer,  leaving  them  a 
profit  of  $10  or  10  per  cent.  The  Cattle  Raisers'  Association 
considers  this  profit  unreasonable  and  is  considering  the  advisa- 
bility of  taking  over  under  its  own  management  the  auctioning 
and  disposing  of  the  by-products.  They  have  recently  acquired 
pasture  lands  and  stockyards  outside  of  Madrid,  covering  about 
1,000  acres. 

The  members  pay  $2.50  a  year  for  every  1,000  sheep,  hogs  or 
other  small  animals,  or  for  every  100  large  cattle  they  possess, 
as  a  fee  to  the  Association.  In  1909  there  were  slaughtered  in 
Madrid  77,299  head  of  cattle,  19,741  calves,  300,294  sheep  and 
61,675  hogs.  This  does  not  include  those  killed  on  the  outside 
and  sliipped  into  the  city  already  dressed. 

The  reforms  accomplished  arc  largely  due  to  the  little  booklet 
entitled  El  Problema  do  las  Sul>sistencias,  the  criticizm  by  the 
society  of  cattle  raisers  to  the  government  report.  (See  transla- 
tion following.) 

CONCLUSION 

For  magnitude  and  results  the  co<)perative  selling  operations 
of   the  citrus   fruit   growers    (Fcderacion   Naranjera),    and   the 
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Cattle  Raisers'  Association  (Associacion  General  de  Ganaderos) 
are  among  the  most  important  of  any  cooperative  agricultural 
undertakings  in  Europe.  They  have  only  been  occupied  with 
distribution  and  marketing  for  a  few  years,  but  they  have  been 
wonderfully  successful  from  the  very  start,  due  largely  to  their 
excellent  organization  as  purchasing  societies  for  production  prior 
to  their  undertaking  the  sale  of  produce. 

Although  there  are  not  very  many  cooperative  selling  associa- 
tions among  the  Spanish  farmers,  the  large  number  of  "  Sindi- 
catos  "  already  existing  there,  form  a  solid  basis  on  which  to  estab- 
lish them,  and  with  the  example  and  encouragement  of  the  two 
Associations  already  described  much  progress  is  being  mada 

THE  TRUE  CAUSES  OF  THE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT 
By  the  President  of  the  National  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  of  Spain 
Now  that  we  are  examining  into  the  true  causes  of  the  high 
price  which  the  public  pays  for  meat,  it  may  be  well  to  indicate 
the  following  points: 

(a)  The  unbusinesslike  arrangement  of  abattoirs  and  markets, 
together  with  the  action  of  the  int<?rmediaries. 

(b)  The  taxes  and  fees  that  are  charged  upon  meat. 

(c)  The  slowness  and  expense  of  the  transportation  arrange- 
ments. 

(d)  The  lack  of  interest  of  the  state  in  agricultural  and  live 
stock  interests. 

Much  has  been  written  and  a  great  deal  said  about  the  abn.-' 
of  the  abattoirs  and  markets.  The  municipality  of  Madrid  has 
been  petitioned  repeatedly  and  the  public  has  been  clamoring 
continuously  for  a  remedy  to  the  unreasonable  system  of  inter- 
mediaries which  now  exists.  The  parliament  has  heard  these  re- 
quests and  the  government  has  recognized  the  justice  of  them  by 
the  royal  order  of  October  13,  1882,  and  in  the  decree  of 
April  6,  1905,  presented  by  Senor  Gonzalez  Besada,  which  have 
never  been  carried  into  effect,  and  again  by  the  preamble  of  the 
decree  authorizing  this  inquiry.  The  chamber  of  commerce  and 
the  Xational  (^ongress  of  Cattle  Raisers,  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Association  of  Zaragoza,  the  councils  of  agriculture,  the 
periodical  press,  the  numerous  organizations,  including  our  own 
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association,  have  repeatedly  protested  against  the  vicious  organi- 
zation of  the  abattoirs  and  the  pernicious  intervention  of  the 
intermediaries,  which  has  all  been  recognized  by  the  municipality 
on  several  occasions,  and  more  especially  in  the  reports  published 
in  1907  by  Senor  Sanchez  de  Toca,  former  mayor,  and  very 
recently  by  the  present  mayor,  Senor  Francos  Rodriguez,  and 
which  has  been  graphically  set  forth  by  Senor  Maltrana,  the 
special  delegate  of  the  abattoirs.  A  careful  study  by  Senor  Mal- 
trana indicates  that  the  sale  of  meat  during  the  last  year  has 
amounted  to  more  than  23,364,307  pesetas  ($4,672,861)  and  the 
price  paid  by  the  public  for  this  same  meat  was  43,469,261 
pesetas  ($8,694,000) ;  that  is  to  say,  20,000,000  pesetas  has  been 
consumed  between  the  abuses  of  the  intermediaries  and  in  fees 
and  taxes.  And  still  there  are  those  who  ask  what  is  the  cause 
in  the  increase  in  the  price  of  meat. 

Let  us  examine  in  detail  a  few  of  the  thousand  and  one  abuses 
that  are  committed  in  the  abattoir  and  market  of  Madrid  and 
which  are  the  continued  cause  of  discouraging  producers  from 
selling  in  our  market,  although  very  much  the  same  conditions 
obtain  in  our  other  centers  of  consumption,  for  the  supply  comes 
from  all  parts  to  Madrid  and  the  prices  in  all  other  markets  are 
influenced  by  those  which  are  quoted  in  this  center. 

The  auctioning  of  meat  in  Madrid  is  monopolized  by  a  limited 
number  of  dealers,  who  are  called  "  abastacedores."  They  are 
the  only  ones  who  can  slaughter  animals,  and  upon  them  depend 
both  directly  and  indirectly  the  personnel  of  the  abattoir,  and 
they  are  the  absolute  masters,  who,  by  collusion  among  themselves, 
fix  the  purchase  price  to  suit  themselves,  and  after  selling  the 
hides  and  all  the  other  parts  except  the  dressed  beef  for  their  own 
profit,  they  dispose  of  the  latter  to  the  retail  dealers  (tablajeros). 
The  producer  finds  it  impossible  to  sell  directly  to  the  tablajeros, 
neither  can  he  sell  directly  to  the  abastecedor,  who  will  only  buy 
in  the  open  market,  to  whrch  the  cattle  raiser  can  not  afford  to 
go  in  person,  for  he  can  not  neglect  his  other  interests. 

There  exists  still  another  intennediarv,  the  commission  man 
(tratanto),  who  lives  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  abastecedor  and 
shares  the  dominion  of  the  abattoir  with  him,  also  the  excessive 
profits,  at  the  cost  of  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer.     Very 
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rarely  this  tratante,  who  enjoys  the  privilege  of  the  open  door  of 
the  abattoir,  buys  directly  from  the  cattle  raiser.  There  generally 
exists  another  intermediary,  being  the  one  who  ?^uys  from  the 
producer  and  sells  to  the  tratante. 

The  reason  why  Producers  do  not  Come  to  the  Centers  of  Con- 
sumption 

The  producer  finds  it  impossible  to  come  to  the  market  for  th'> 
following  reasons: 

(a)  Ignorance  of  the  prices  quoted,  which  are  generally  j 
mystery;  those  being  published  are  often  false  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  innocent  cattle  raisers,  in  order  that  they  may 
send  their  cattle,  thus  flooding  the  market,  with  a  consequent 
reduction  in  the  prices,  which  causes  enormous  losses  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

(b)  Because  in  Madrid  there  exist  no  pasturage  facilities 
where  cattle  may  be  kept  properly,  those  which  do  exist  being 
miserable  and  infected.  There  are  some  which  belong  to  the 
intermediaries  themselves,  where  the  cattle  are  not  fed,  or  else 
the  prices  are  excessive  for  what  little  feed  they  do  furnish. 

(c)  Because  the  abastocedores  prefer  to  buy  of  their  allies,  the 
tracantes,  who  monopolize  the  business,  or  if  they  do  buy  of 
the  cattle  raisers  it  is  on  such  unfavorable  conditions  as  to  dis- 
courage such  dealings. 

(d)  Because  the  cattle-raisers  can  not  come  to  Madrid  with 
each  consignment  of  cattle,  for  so  doing  would  increase  the  ex- 
pense too  much,  and  there  are  no  persons  whom  they  can  trust 
to  represent  them  in  the  market. 

The  Cattle  Raiser  Can  not  Slaughter  for  His  own  Account 

The  cattle  raiser  finds  it  impossible  to  sell  directly  to  the  tabla- 
joro,  because  of  the  following  reasons  which  are  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  abastecedor : 

(a)  The  slaughter  has  to  be  done  by  personal  employees  of 
the  abastecedor,  and  naturally  he  would  not  consent  to  having 
anv  one  else  do  it. 

(b)  There  exists  no  guar^^xitee  whatever  as  to  the  weight  al- 
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lowed  in  the  abattoir,  this  having  been  established  in  the  time  of 
the  ancient  Romans  and  being  subject  to  shrinkages  and  discounts 
only  too  well  known. 

(c)  The  cattle  raiser  is  allowed  no  credit  whatsoever  for  any  of 
the  parts  except  the  dressed  beef,  such  extra  parts  forming  the 
principal  basis  of  monopoly  of  the  abastecedores. 

(d)  The  cattle  raiser  would  find  great  difficulty  in  selling  the 
dressed  beef  to  tablajeros,  partly  because  of  the  slowness  with 
which  they  pay,  and  the  little  personal  knowledge  that  he  could 
have  of  their  responsibility,  and  also  for  the  reason  Uiat  they 
woirld  be  afraid  that  if  they  bought  of  him  the  abastecedor  would 
refuse  to  sell  to  them. 

(e)  Also  because  they  lack  trucks  in  which  to  transport  the 
meat,  this  trucking  business  representing  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant monopolies  enjoyed,  by  the  abastecedores. 

(f)  Because  there  does  not  exist  in  the  abattoir  any  person 
to  defend  the  interests  of  the  cattle  raisers,  the  representative 
being  named  by  the  abastecedores  and  tratantes.  The  purpose 
of  the  royal  decree  of  liesada,  providing  for  a  real  representation 
of  the  cattle  raisers,  has  beoit  openly  opposed  by  the  intermediaries, 
who  allege  that  as  they  arc  the  ones  who  slaughter  the  animals 
they  should  be  permitted  to  name  the  representative,  whereas  it 
was  originally  intended  that  he  should  be  named  by  the  cattle 
raisers. 

The  cattle  raisers,  not  being  able  to  take  any  part  in  the  market 
or  the  operations  of  the  abattoir,  sell  their  animals  to  the  little 
dealers,  and  these  in  turn  sell  to  those  who  have  the  slaughtering 
privileges  of  Madrid,  and  those  sell  to  the  abastecedores,  who,  in 
turn,  sell  to  the  tablajeros,  with  the  following  result:  (1)  Besides 
the  abastecedores  there  generally  exist  three  other  intermediaries 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and  (2)  that  the  prices 
that  exist  in  the  market  are  neither  fixed  nor  known  bv  the  cattle 
raisers,  but  established  by  the  dealers,  and  it  may  be  also  noted 
that  part  of  the  tablajeros  are  grouped  together  in  wholesale  asso- 
ciations who  buy  of  the  tratantes  and  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  sale  of  all  the  extra  parts  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
abastecedores. 


Fio.  180. —  Stable  op  "La  Ricabda,"  SpaIn. 


FiQ,  181. —  Milk  Eoou  of  "  La  Ricarda,"  Spain. 
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The  Almse  of  the  Abattoirs 

The  principal  abuses  which  are  cammitted  in  the  abattoir  to 
the  disadvantage  of  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer  in  that 
they  lower  the  price  to  the  former  and  raise  the  price  to  the  latter, 
are  the  following: 

(1)  The  abastecedor  has  a  right  to  all  the  extra  parts  (des- 
pijos),  without  having  to  pay  anything  for  them.  These  despojos, 
which  include  the  head,  tongue,  brains,  tripe,  liver,  feet,  blood, 
and  all  other  extra  parts,  are  valued  for  each  head  of  cattle  at 
least  as  much  as  22  pesetas  ($4.40).  If  the  liver  is  not  in  good 
condition  and  is  rejected  and  burned  by  the  inspector,  the 
abastecedor  discounts  6  pesetas  ($1.20),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  not  paid  a  cent  for  it.  Besides  to  repay  him  for  the  duty 
charged  by  the  municipality,  the  abastecedor  retains  the  hide,  the 
price  of  which  in  a  440  pound  animal  varies  between  40  and  50 
pesetas  ($8  to  $10).  For  sheep  the  despojos  are  worth  2  pesetas 
(40  cents)  and  the  same  for  hogs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional 
value  of  a  good  many  parts  which  are  not  enumerated.  This 
appropriation  of  the  despojos,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of 
monopoly,  induces  the  abastecedores  to  prefer  small  animals,  be- 
cause with  an  equal  quantity  of  pounds  of  meat  they  obtain  a 
larger  quantity  of  despojos. 

(2)  The  slaughtering  is  done  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day, 
and  the  weighing  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  allowing  eight 
hours  in  which  the  meat  becomes  dried  out;  in  spite  of  all  this 
there  is  a  discount  of  1,600  grams  (3.52  pounds)  per  beef  animal, 
100  grams  (.22  pounds)  for  sheep  and  hogs,  and  if  they  are  not 
completely  dry  at  the  weighing  hour  the  management  takes  off 
another  kilo  (2.2  pounds),  in  which  case  two  kilos  (4.4  pounds) 
are  deducted  in  paying  the  cattle  raiser,  and  in  the  case  of  hogs 
another  half  kilo  (1.1  pounds)  is  also  deducted. 

(3)  Besides  these  public  discounts  there  is  no  guaranty  as 
to  the  weight,  which  is  estimated  by  the  old  Roman  procedure 
and  not  by  actual  weighing.  This  constitutes  the  basis  for  pay- 
ment and  is  always  less  than  the  actual  weight  which  is  charged 
against  the  tablajeros,  the  difference  being  enjoyed  by  the  em- 
ployees of  the  abastecedors, 
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(4)  Discount  for  points  (puntos)  which  is  established  at  the 
caprice  of  the  abastecedor  and  which  amounts  to  a  reduction  of 
80  cents  per  hundredweight  for  each  punto  per  animal,  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  the  animals,  whether  fat  or  lean,  or  whether  the 
animal  is  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  inspectors,  for  when  rejected 
the  discount  is  taken  from  another  animal  of  the  same  consign- 
ment. 

(5)  If  an  animal  was  found  to  have  suffered  from  the  effect 
of  a  blow,  the  abastecedor  deducts  a  certain  number  of  kilos,  even 
when  the  inspector  accepts  it  and  allows  the  bruised  portion  to 
be  sold  to  the  consumers,  for  which  the  abastecedor  receives  pay 
from  the  tablajero. 

(6)  The  slaughtering  duties  which  the  municipality  charges 
amount  to  4  pesetas  for  each  beef  animal,  and  the  abastecedor  on 
this  accoimt  deducts  4V2  pesetas,  retaining  without  any  right 
whatsoever,  the  extra  V^  peseta  per  head. 

(7)  Another  V^  peseta  is  deducted  for  each  beef  animal  or 
each  hog  and  a  tenth  of  a  peseta  for  each  sheep  as  a  commission 
charge,  although  there  exists  absolutely  no  explanation  for  it,  the 
abastecedor  not  acting  in  any  capacity  of  a  commission  man. 

(8)  For  the  pay  of  one  who  is  illegally  termed  the  representa- 
tive of  the  cattle  raiser,  a  commission  is  charged  for  each  animal, 
although  not  officially  allowable. 

(9)  For  each  10-cent  stamp  charge  on  receipts  a  discount  of 
from  25  to  50  cents  is  charged,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
receipt. 

(10)  The  amount  of  the  bill  is  discounted  1  per  cent,  and 
sometimes  1^  per  cent,  when  payment  is  made  in  bills  (instead  of 
silver). 

(11)  In  case  of  sheep  a  depreciation  discount  of  a  half  peseta 
(10  cents)  is  charged  for  each  skin,  although  the  purchaser  of 
the  skin  makes  no  reduction  in  paying  the  abastecedor. 

(12)  Another  half  peseta  is  frequently  deducted  for  defects 
in  the  despojos,  for  which  the  abastecedor  has  paid  nothing  what- 
ever to  the  producer. 

During  the  year  1909  there  were  slaughtered  in  the  abattoir  pf 
Madrid  77,299  cows,  19,741  calves,  300,494  sheep,  and  61,675 
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hogs.  This  does  not  include  the  animals  which  were  killed  outside 
of  ^Madrid  and  sold  within  the  city. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  losses  which  are  impossible  to 
calculate,  such  as  inaccuracy  in  weight,  reductions  for  binaises, 
or  the  value  of  the  hides,  there  results  between  duties,  fees  and 
abuses  a  loss  of  13,907,967  pesetas  ($2,793,600),  of  which  the 
duties  amount  to  9,288,293  pesetas  ($1,857,660),  and  the  abuses 
of  the  abattoir  to  4,678,975  pesetas  ($935,795).  The  uncalcu- 
lated  abuses  amounted,  according  to  Sr.  Sanchez  de  Toca,  to 
12,200,000  pesetas  ($2,440,000). 

An  analysis  shows  that  each  head  of  beef  cattle  was  taxed  in 
addition  to  the  abuses  of  the  intermediaries  92.73  pesetas 
($18.54) ;  each  calf  23.30  ($4.66)  ;  each  sheep  7.12  ($1.42)  and 
each  hog  68.12  ($13.62). 

The  above  figures  show  clearly  to  what  extent  the  duties  and 
abuses  are  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  meat,  and  why  it  is 
that  the  producers  are  discouraged  from  trj-ing  to  ship  in  their 
products  to  the  market  in  Madrid. 

Meatus  of  Transportation 

The  freight  rates  on  the  railroad  have  been  constantly  discussed 
in  the  agricultural  congresses  and  the  government  has  been  del- 
uged with  petitions  asking  for  a  reduction  and  unification  of  the 
railroad  tariffs.  Some  people  suppose  that  the  excessive  cost  and 
slowness  of  transportation  are  the  only  cause  of  the  falling  o!r 
production  and  the  high  price  of  fo(xl  stuffs;  others,  not  knowing 
the  industrial  character  of  the  railroad  companies  and  the  legal 
power  of  their  concessions,  have  undertaken  to  force  upon  them 
unreasonable  reductions  in  the  tariff  which  the  railroad  companies 
refuse  to  recognize  on  the  ground  that  they  are  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  their  concessions,  maintaining  that  the  state  had 
no  right  to  modify  the  original  tariff.  These  errors  and  the  power 
of  the  companies  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  failure  in  the 
railroad  conference  in  1907. 

Although  the  high  cost  of  transportation  can  not  be  considered 
as  the  only  cause  for  the  wj^fortunate  agricultural  condition  of 
our  comitry  and  the  power  of  t^icir  concessions  must  be  considered, 
still  it  must  be  admitted  t^U    +  they  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
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with  the  critical  situation  which  exists  in  agriculture  and  cattle 
raising,  and  that  the  government  has  the  means,  more  or  less 
direct,  of  forcing  these  companies  to  meet  the  demands  of  public 
opinion.  The  principle  of  high  freight  rates  in  a  poor  country  is 
wrong.  It  is  difficult  to  increase  production  and  develop  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  country  without  economical  means  of 
transportation.  The  limits  mentioned  for  transportation  rates  in 
the  concessions  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  maximum 
tariffs  allowable,  reserved  for  adnormal  circumstances;  still  these 
maximum  rates  are  charged  for  the  transportation  of  cattle  and 
the  railroad  companies  claim  that  if  they  charged  any  less  they 
would  lose  money. 

Nevertheless  it  may  be  seen  by  the  following  example  that  less 
rates  have  been  established  in  numerous  cases  without  having 
resulted  in  loss  to  the  companies,  for  wherever  competition  exists 
these  prices  for  transportation  are  reduced  and  still  the  companies 
continue  in,  business. 

While  the  current  price  of  the  tariff  amounts  to  62  to  75  pesetas 
($12.40-$15),  per  car-kilameter  (about  6/10  mile),  still  in  the 
line  from  Santander  to  Madrid  there  has  been  established  for 
cattle  a  rate  of  39.2  ($7,84) ;  in  that  from  Corunna  to  Barcelona, 
31  ($6.20) ;  in  that  from  Medina  del  Campo  to  Barcelona,  on 
two-story  sheep  cars,  a  rate  of  27^/^  ($5.50)  ;  and  in  the  line  from 
Cartegena  to  Barcelona,  14  ($2.80)  per  story;  and  in  the  line 
from  Badajoz  to  Barcelona,  16.1  ($3.22)  per  story.  Besides 
showing  by  these  examples  to  what  point  the  companies  have  been 
able  to  reduce  their  freight  rates,  without  prejudice  to  their  own 
interests  and  of  their  own  accord,  the  following  comparisons 
show  every  clearly  that  it  can  be  done. 

Cartegena-Barcclona,  811  kilometers  (486  miles)  amounts  to 
118  pesetas  ($23.60);  Cartagena-Madrid,  529  kilometers  (318 
miles)  amoimts  to  198.87  pesetas  ($39.77),  which  is  80  pesetas 
($16)  more,  although  the  distance  is  276  kilometers  (145  miles) 
less. 

These  cases  and  many  others  which  might  be  cited  indicate  the 
necessity  of  studying  the  moans  of  arriving  at  a  uniform  system 
of  railroad  tariffs.     Our  association  doc«  not  ignore  tlie  enormous 
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difficulties  that  must  be  overcome,  neither  does  it  believe  that  it 
is  impossible  to  overcome  them. 

The  theory  advanced  by  the  railroad  companies  that  a  reduction 
in  the  tariff  would  not  result  in  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  amount 
of  freight  transported  to  make  up  the  difference  is  not  well 
grounded  in  the  case  of  transportation  of  cattle,  for  if  the  freight 
rates  were  reduced  the  cattle  raisers  would  cease  to  use  the  *^  vias 
pccuarias  "  and  would  ship  cattle  over  the  railroad  which  they  are 
now  driving  a\^er  the  trails.  It  is  necessary  to  improve  the  fa- 
cilities for  loading  and  unloading,  especially  with  a  view  to  per- 
forming these  operations  more  rapidly  than  at  present.  Attention 
should  also  be  given  to  scrupulous  disinfection  of  the  cars,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  railroads  have  been  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  propagating  the  epidemics  which  have  caused  frequent 
and  enormous  damage  to  our  cattle-raising  industry.  The  gov- 
ernment can  also  help  in  requiring  the  companies  to  reduce  the 
freight  rates  by  taking  off  the  tax  upon  such  transportation  which 
amounts  at  the  present  time  to  about  20  per  cent 

Besides  the  railroads  the  other  means  of  communication  which 
the  cattle  raisers  use  are  the  "  vias  pecuarias  "  which,  in  spite  of 
the  constant  efforts  of  this  association,  are  occasionally  absolutely 
intercepted.  These  highways  for  cattle,  imtil  such  time  as  the 
country  shall  be  irrigated  and  put  under  proper  cultivation,  must 
be  kept  open  so  that  the  cattle  may  be  driven  from  the  sum- 
mer to  the  winter  pastures  and  also  to  the  railroad  stations 
and  the  markets.  In  the  several  assemblies  of  cattle  raisers  held 
at  Zaragoza  in  1903,  at  Madrid  in  1907,  and  as  formulated  by  the 
Association  of  Agriculturists  in  1887  and  in  the  investigation  of 
the  high  cost  of  food  stuffs  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  it  has 
been  indicated  unanimously  tliat  one  of  the  principal  necessities 
in  the  defense  and  encouragement  of  cattle  raising  is  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  vias  pccuarias.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  state  shall 
occupy  itself  with  this  matter,  employing  the  necessary  means 
for  the  defense  and  conservation  of  these  highways,  keeping  open 
those  which  are  really  necessary  and  selling  the  obsolete  ones,  the 
proceeds  from  which  could  be  used  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
livestock  industry. 
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Means  of  Encouraging  the  Live  Stock  Industry 

Without  going  into  all  the  reforms  that  might  be  established 
for  this  purpose  we  will  point  out  some  of  them,  as  follows: 

1.  By  developing  irrigation  work  and  transforming  the 
methods  of  cultivation  a  greater  amount  of  forage  crops  and  pas- 
turage may  be  developed. 

2.  xVt  the  present  time  a  great  deal  of  interest  attaches  to  the 
food  value  for  cattle  of  the  by-products  of  manufacturing,  and  the 
state  may  exert  a  decided  influence  by  reforming  the  law  relating 
to  sugar  so  as  to  prohibit  or  make  difficult  the  production  of  alco- 
hol, and  also  in  a  similar  manner  by  restricting  the  wine  manu- 
facturers from  producing  alcohol  from  the  grape  skins.  The  beet 
pulp,  cane  residuum  and  grape  skins  would  then  be  available  for 
cattle  feed. 

3.  The  establishment  and  development  of  agricultural  credit, 
permitting  the  formation  of  co<>perative  societies  of  production, 
distribution  and  in-surance  of  cattle. 

4.  Providing  the  proper  protection  for  the  industries  derived 
from  cattle  raising,  such  as  the  transformation  and  sale  of  prod- 
ucts like  wool,  cheese,  butter,  etc. 

5.  The  perfection  and  unification  of  the  Department  of  Ani- 
mal Hygiene  with  a  view  to  guaranteeing  the  health  of  the  cattle 
coming  into  our  frontier. 

6.  The  state  should  dedicate  more  resources  for  the  celebration 
of  stock  fairs,  for  the  establishment  of  stock-raising  experiment 
stations  (granjas  agro-pecuarias),  and  for  establishments  for  the 
improvement  of  the  race  of  cattle,  importing  the  best  type  of 
foreign  cattle  appropriate  for  each  l(K*ali ty,  and  paying  still  more 
attention  to  the  selection  of  the  native  prize  animals,  which 
should  be  bought  by  the  government  at  each  stock  fair  and  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  each  locality  toward  improving  the 
breed. 

7.  To  oblige  the  municipalities  to  provide  w^ghing  scales  at 
the   railroad   stations   and   markets,   so   that   the  cattle  mav  be 

I 

weighed  alive,  thus  enabling  the  producer  to  know  the  exact  con- 

diti(m  of  his  cattle,  being  await?  of  what  he  is  raising  and  what 

ho  is  selling,  and  to  do  away  with  the  guess  work  and  estimates 

by  observation,  which  have  always  resulted  to  the  disadvantage 
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of  the  cattle  raisers.  The  true  meaning  of  the  quotations  re- 
ported from  all  the  markets  and  shipping  points  in  Spain,  which 
are  now  a  mystery  and  signify  nothing,  since  they  are  based 
upon  incorrect  weights  determined  by  observation,  will  be  ap- 
parent when  exact  weighing  is  established. 

Having  indicated  in  a  general  way  the  means  of  encouraging 
the  cattle-raising  indiistry  which  should  be  adopted  by  the  state, 
we  will  now  proceed  to  indicate,  in  a  concrete  manner,  the 
methods  of  procedure  which  should  be  adopted  to  do  away  with 
the  true  causes  for  the  high  price  of  meat,  namely  the  improper 
arrangement  of  abattoirs  and  markets,  and  the  high  duties  and 
fees  imposed  on  the  meat  by  the  municipalities. 

Organization  of  Markets  and  Abattoirs 

As  a  basis  for  the  reform,  the  intermediaries  should  be  sup- 
pressed and  means  provided  for  the  proper  representation  of  the 
producers  at  the  consuming  centers.  To  accomplish  this  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  will  be  necessary : 

1.  In  order  to  secure  the  economic  existence  of  the  cattle  at  the 
markets,  pasture  lands  and  stables  should,  be  provided  for  the 
cattle  at  a  reduced  price,  and  an  exact  tariff  established.  To  bring 
about  this  reform  the  cattle-raising  association  offers  its  collabor- 
ation. 

2.  As  a  means  of  putting  the  cattle  raisers  in  relation  with  the 
tablajaras,  agents  should  be  named,  charged  with  receiving  the 
cattle  and  effecting  the  sale  directly  to  the  tablajaras  and  to 
mjike  collections  for  the  meat  and  the  extras  (despojos)  as  well, 
delivering  the  same  to  the  cattle  raisers.  The  intervention  of 
these  functionaries  should  always  be  obligatory,  they  should  be 
put  under  bond  and  should  receive  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
net  sales.  They  should  be  named  and  assigned  l)y  the  municipal- 
ity from  among  candidates  proposed  or  acceptable  to  the  as.socia- 
tion  of  cattle  raisers,  for  these  agents  are  nothing  else  but  the 
representatives  of  the  cattle  raisers. 

(Contracts  between  the  f^jrents  aiul  the  tablajaras  should  be 
made  in  triplicate  and  i^^  writnig,  one  copy  remaining  in  the 
office  of  the  superintend^^  .   q{  the  abattoir.     A  daily  bulletin 
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should  he  published  indicating  the  prices  and  the  quotations,  and 
our  association  also  offers  its  cooperation  in  this  matter. 

3.  In  the  same  manner  as  weighing  scales  are  provided  in 
the  railroad  stations  and  the  markets  there  should  always 
be  scales  in  the  abattoirs.  The  method  of  applying  the 
duty  or  tax  should  ho  reformed  to  depend  upon  the  live  weight, 
so  that  the  daily  quotations  at  the  railroad  stations  and  markets 
may  be  understood  and  interpreted  by  the  producers,  who  will 
then  know  the  value  of  their  animals,  and  will  in  this  way  be 
encouraged  to  improve  the  character  of  their  production  so  as 
to  bring  about  the  very  best  dressed  beef. 

4.  The  services  in  the  abattoir  should  be  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  the  municipality,  as  should  also  the  trucks  which  are 
used  in  transporting  the  meat.  These  should  be  the  property  of 
the  municipality  or  of  the  establishment  which  is  in  charge  of 
this  service.  All  employees  should  be  directly  paid  by  the  mu- 
nicipality. 

5.  The  municipality  should  have  absolute  control  of  the  use 
and  the  transformation  of  the  despojos  of  all  the  animals  which 
are  slaughtered,  paying  the  value  of  them  to  the  cattle  raisers, 
the  income  from  their  sale  accruing  to  the  municipality  or  to  the 
establishment  in  charge  of  this  service. 

G.  The  so-called  faithful  representatives  of  the  cattle  raisers  at 
present  existing  should  be  suppressed  and  the  weight  guessers, 
who  should  be  superseded  by  real  representatives,  approved  by 
the  cattle-raisers  association,  who  should  record  the  weight  from 
the  scales. 

7.  The  slaughtering  fees  should  be  removed,  for  they  are 
among  the  most  objectionable  elements,  tending  to  discourage 
producers  from  sending  cattle  to  market. 

8.  In  all  the  large  cities  all  kinds  of  cattle  produced  in  Spain 
and  slaughtered  in  other  abattoirs  should  be  permitted  free  entry 
in  ]\radi-id,  being  subjected  to  proper  inspection  and  sanitarN' 
arrangement-s,  as  w^ell  as  required  to  conform  to  the  royal  decree 
of  April  (k  100.5.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  lambs  and  calves 
should  he  admitted  when  all  other  classes  of  animals  are  excluded 
in  a  slaughtered   condition.      This  reform  would   increase  the 
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quantity  of  meat  shipped  in  and  result  in  the  creation  of  rural 
abattoirs  in  the  centers  of  production. 

9.  The  number  of  retail  establishments  (tablajerias)  should  be 
limited,  for  there  are  at  present  many  of  them  which  sell  less 
than  110  pounds  of  meat  a  day,  and  in  order  to  cover  their  ex- 
penses they  naturally  have  to  increase  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

Transportation  and  Duty  of  Meat 

(a)  The  railroad  transportation  tariffs  on  cattle  should  be  re- 
duced and  the  imposts  upon  such  shipments  should  be  removed 
by  the  state.  The  reduction  should  be  at  least  one-third  from  the 
present  rates.  The  unification  of  the  tariflF^s  and  their  classifica- 
tion are  necessary  and  a  beginning  should  be  made  by  requiring 
them  to  be  uniform  over  all  the  lines  of  each  company.  Cattle 
should  be  transported  more  rapidly  than  they  are  being  trans- 
ported at  present,  and  the  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading, 
the  disinfection  of  the  cars,  etc.,  should  be  properly  provided  for. 
The  state  should  also  take  measures  for  the  defense  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  "  vias  pecuarias." 

(b)  The  unreasonable  duties  which  are  placed  upon  meat  are 
duo  to  an  en-or  on  the  part  of  the  municipality  in  considering  the 
abattoirs  as  a  source  of  income,  instead  of  considering  them  as  a 
means  for  public  service.  The  high  duties  on  products  for  con- 
sumption which  are  at  present  adding  so  considerably  to  the 
price  of  meat  should  be  immediatelv  removed.  The  duty  of  1 
per  cent,  should  be  removed,  because  it  is  absurd  that  an  addi- 
tional burden  should  bo  placed  upon  one  article  of  consumption 
to  make  up  for  that  taken  off  of  another  (tax  was  taken  off  of 
wino).  The  duty  charged  for  slaughtering  and  dressing  should 
bo  reduced  and  limited  to  an  amount  just  sufficient  to  make  up 
for  the  cost  of  operating  the  municipal  abattoirs. 

l^y  carrying  into  effect  these  re<luctions  in  the  duties  and 
modifications  in  the  management  and  faulty  relations  of  the 
markets  and  abattoirs,  the  14,000,000  pesetas  ($2,800,000) 
which  are  annually  disappearing  among  the  abuses  and  the  ex- 
cessive duties  will  be  done  away  with.  The  high  profits  of  the 
tratantes  and  the  other  iutor^^pdiaTies  which  are  at  present  inter- 
polated between  the  produc^,.    g^nd  the  consumer  may  be  deducted 
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from  the  selling  price  of  meat  and  partly  added  to  the  price  paid 
the  producer. 

In  this  way  important  benefits  may  be  brought  about  in  the 
price  of  the  most  important  article  of  food  without  prejudicing 
the  agricultural  or  cattle  raising  industry  of  the  nation,  but 
actually  benefiting  it. 

Signed,  October  10,  1910,  at  Madrid. 

El  Duque  de  Veeaqua, 

President, 

FEDERACION    NARANJERA,    VALENCIA 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  this  association  the  citrus  fruit 
producers  of  Spain  had  no  control  whatever  over  the  selling  price 
of  their  products  and  had  to  accept  whatever  returns  the  com- 
mission merchants  and  shippers  chose  to  report.  Frequently  the 
returns  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  charges  of  gathering,  crat- 
ing and  transportation.  Shipments  were  frequently  reported  to 
have  arrived  in  bad  condition  and  corresponding  reductions  made 
from  the  selling  price.  The  local  syndicate  (sindicato)  of  Valen- 
cia made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  marketing  problem, 
finding  that  their  produce  was  frequently  stored  next  to  the 
boiler  on  board  ship,  resulting  in  its  deterioration  from  excessive 
heat;  that  it  was  generally  carelessly  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of 
the  vessels,  so  that  it  shifted  about  and  bruised  the  fruit,  and  that 
the  shippers  showed  little  interest  in  having  the  shipments  go 
direct  and  arrive  in  good  order  at  the  market  The  returns  were 
found  to  be  less  than  the  true  selling  prices,  or  these  prices  were 
arranged  by  collusion  between  the  shippers,  commission  mer- 
chants, and  the  purchasers  in  the  foreign  markets. 

The  officers  of  the  loc»al  syndicate  decided  that  it  was  about 
time  to  organize  a  co()perative  marketing  department,  and  they 
invited  the  other  citrus-fruit  producers  to  join  with  them.  As  a 
result  La  Federacion  Naranjera  was  formed,  taking  advantage 
of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  law  of  January  28,  190'6.  (See 

Note. —  Nearly  all  of  the  recommendations  made  in  this  report  were  shortly 
after  adopted  by  the  Municipality  of  Madrid  and  by  the  Government  of  Spain, 
with  the  result  that  the  marketing  of  cattle  is  all  under  the  direction  of  the 
association  of  cattle  raisers,  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  has  been  very 
considerably  reduced. 
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by-laws  translated  following.)  The  purposes  of  this  society 
are  to  further  the  interests  of  all  its  members  in  purchajsing  by 
wholesale  all  the  raw  materials  which  they  use  in  their  industry 
and  by  selling  collectively  all  their  produce. 

Every  year  the  association  establishes  an  internal  agreement 
between  the  several  "  sindicatos  "  and  the  individuals  who  make 
up  its  membership,  regulating  the  manner  in  which  the  fruit  shall 
be  gathered,  graded,  packed,  shipped,  and  sold,  and  providing 
for  the  method  of  distributing  the  profits.  When  the  federation 
was  first  formed  its  managers  went  to  the  steamship  and  railroad 
companies  and  demanded  proper  accommodations  and  freight 
rates.  They  were  resisted  at  the  start,  but  by  bringing  pressure 
from  the  government  to  bear  upon  the  transportation  companies 
they  succeeded  in  getting  satisfactory  accommodations.  They 
next  established  receiving  stations  in  the  several  communities, 
where  the  fruit  was  collected  and  packed  under  the  direction  of 
their  own  inspectors.  They  also  sent  agents  to  London,  Liver- 
pool, Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Odessa,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
keep  track  of  the  market,  advising  the  central  office  in  Valencia 
of  the  quantity  of  each  kind  of  fruit  that  it  would  be  safe  to  ship 
to  each,  to  receive  and  sell  at  auction,  and  to  look  after  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  federation  in  the  foreign  markets. 

Immediately  the  prices  went  up  and  the  citrus-fruit  industry 
became  profitable.  A  year  ago  a  special  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  the  producers  as  to  the  prices  which  should  prevail 
during  the  season  for  first,  second  and  third  grade  fruit,  and  the 
new  agreement  has  been  entered  into  for  the  season  just  passed 
of  1912  and  1913,  the  prices  being  fixed  at  $1.00  to  $2.35  for 
first  class,  $1.35  to  $1.80  for  second  class,  and  90  cents  to  $1.25 
for  tliird  class,  no  oranges  to  be  less  than  two  inches  in  diameter, 
these  prices  per  thousand  to  the  consumers  f.  o.  b.  the  farm.  The 
price  of  lemons  has  been  as  high  as  $7  per  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  net  profits  of  operation  among  the  citrus  fruit  growers 
average  from  7  to  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  officers  of  the  federation  have  recently  encouraged  the 
onion  and  potato  growers  of  Valencia  to  organize  co(:)peratively 
for  the  sale  of  their  products,  the  price  of  which  at  present  is 
very  low,  onions  selling  at  25  cents  a  bushel  in  crates  11  inches 
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by  14  inches  by  4  feet,  holding  2^/>  bushels,  and  weighing  125 
pounds,  and  potatoes  in  2-bushel  sacks,  weighing  125  pounds,  and 
selling  at  50  cents  a  bushel  f.  o.  b.  dock  Valencia. 

On  June  12,  1913,  the  docks  at  Valencia  were  piled  high 
with  crates  of  onions  delivered  at  62  cents  a  crate  for  shipment 
to  England.  Six  weeks  later  a  crate  of  these  same  onions  was  sell- 
ing at  retail  through  a  country  grocery  store  in  New  Hampshire 
at  the  rate  of  $4.50,  seven  times  the  price  received  by  the  pro- 
ducer. These  onions  had  been  sold  to  a  dealer  in  London  and 
then  reshipped  to  America* 

When  a  more  complete  system  of  cooperation  is  established  the 
prices  to  consumers  in  America  ought  to  be  less  and  the  Spanish 
producers  ought  to  receive  more. 

Citrus  Fruits, —  In  addition  to  the  20,000,000  crates  of  citrus 
fruits  shipped  from  Spain  last  year  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
fruit  which  was  allowed  to  go  to  waste  because  of  poor  facilities 
for  conserving  it.  The  large  quantities  of  marmalade  which 
are  being  manufactured  from  sour  oranges  in  England  had  better 
be  manufactured  in  Spain,  where  the  labor  is  less  expensive  and 
where  a  large  quantity  of  overripe  fruit  which  can  not  stand 
shipment,  might  be  utilized.  The  federation  having  already  es- 
tablished packing  houses  will  soon  begin  the  making  of  marma- 
lade. The  average  orange  crates  hold  450  and  weight  175  pounds 
but  some  crates  are  made  considerably  larger,  so  the  prices  are 
quoted  per  thousand,  and  have  averaged  this  year  about  $2,  mak- 
ing the  averaged  sized  crate  of  450  oranges  net  the  producer 
nearly  $1  per  crate. 

At  Beniopa,  Valencia,  there  is  an  orange  and  lemon  property 
belonging  to  Senor  Don  Jose  Rausell,  80  acres  of  which  is 
planted  in  oranges  and  lemons  and  valued  at  $1,000  per  acre,  20 
acres  more  of  unirrigated  land  being  planted  in  locust-bean  trees, 
and  is  valued  at  $500  per  acre.  The  citrus-fruit  trees  are  watered 
from  an  inexhaustible  well  on  the  property  by  a  pump  operated 
by  a  6-horse  power  gasoline  engine  and  lifting  two  cubic  meters 
of  water  to  the  ground  below  it  and  800  liters  (quarts)  to  the 
higher  ground  per  minute.  The  locust  bean  grove  is  too  high  up 
to  be  watered  from  this  well,  and  so  remains  unirrigated. 
Lemons  have  been  sold  in  1911  for  10  pesetas  per  arroba,  equiva- 
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lent  to  $1.80  for  25  pounds,  or  $12.60  per  175-pound  crate. 
There  are  thirty  men  constantly  employed  at  about  forty  cents 
per  day,  and  additional  help  during  the  busy  season  at  from 
sixty  cents  to  $1  a  day.  The  best  orange  growing  land  in  Valen- 
encia  before  planting  is  valued  at  $1,000  per  acre,  when  the 
trees  are  ten  years  old  at  $1,500  ai>  acre,  and  for  the  finest  old 
orchards  the  value  runs  as  high  as  $3,000,  one  having  sold  recently 
for  $2,800  an  acre. 

Cooperation  has  been  so  successful  in  the  distribution  and 
marketing  of  citrus  fruits  and  is  being  taken  up  with  so  much  en- 
thusiasm by  the  other  producers  in  Valencia  that  the  effect  is 
sure  to  spread  to  other  parts  of  Spain. 

POULTRY    RAISING 
TORRE    MELINAS,    BARCELONA 

A  poultry  farm  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  nortb  of  the  city 
and  owned  and  operated  by  Senor  Don  Jose  Pons-Arrola,  has 
8,000  fowls  kept  in  separate  pens,  1  cock  and  16  hens  in  each. 
The  chickens  are  hatched  by  incubators  and  raised  by  brooders, 
800  daily,  with  a  loss  of  only  10  per  cent  mortality.  The  hens 
average  800  eggs  a  year  each  during  the  period  from  6  months  to 
2  years  of  age,  when  they  are  killed  and  sold.  ]\Iost  of  the  chick- 
ens are  sold  at  once  after  hatching  at  10  cents  each  to  people  who 
come  to  buy  them  at  the  farm.  When  not  sold  immediatelv  thev 
are  kept  for  four  months,  w^hen  they  weigh  6^2  pounds  each  and 
sell  at  65  cents.  Setting  eggs  sell  at  80  cents  and  those  for  table 
use  at  40  cents  a  dozen.  Ducklings  just  hatched  sell  at  20  cents 
and  duck  eggs  at  $1  a  dozen.  The  proprietor  also  keeps  some 
live  stock,  his  sheep  yielding  15  pounds  of  wool  each,  at  30  cents 
a  pound,  and  the  lambs  weigh  100  pounds  at  4  months  old  and 
sell  at  $12  each. 

This  is  not  a  cfx'iperative  farm,  but  its  proprietor  is  the  lead- 
ing officer  in  a  local  sindicate,  and  he  is  operating  this  farm  as  an 
example  to  show  what  can  be  done. 


COOPERATIVE    AND     OTHER    ASSOCIATIONS     FOR 

THE   MARKETING   AND    DISTRIBUTION 

OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

In  order  to  establish  a  definite  line  of  demarkation  between 
that  which  should  come  under  the  attention  of  the  producer  and 
that  of  the  consumer,  we  will  consider  that  the  subject  of  dis- 
tribution and  marketing  only  deals  with  the  operations  which  are 
performed  in  handling  commodities  from  the  time  when  they  ar- 
rive at  the  city  terminals  until  they  reach  the  consumer. 

In  the  instructions  given  to  the  American  commission  for  its 
investigation  of  agricultural  conditions  in  Europe,  one  of  the 
points  insisted  upon  was  an  investigation  of  "  the  relation  of  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  business  organization  of  the  food  producing 
classes."  The  observations  of  the  commission  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  "  the  cost  of  living  is  aflfected  more  by  the  business  organiza- 
tions of  the  food  distributing  classes."  Only  in  cases  where  the 
consumers  exerted  themselves  and  made  an  effort  to  control  the 
immediate  agencies  which  supply  them  were  they  able  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  reduction  in  cost.  Everywhere  the  consumers 
desire  the  best  quality  and  variety  of  produce  at  the  lowest  price 
and  when  they  live  in  the  open  country  or  in  small  towns  ar- 
rangements made  directly  with  the  farmers  for  such  produce  as 
can  be  furnished  by  them  usually  result  in  considerable  economy. 
However,  commodities  that  can  not  be  produced  in  the  locality 
may  be  also  secured  at  a  considerable  saving  by  buying  them  at 
wholesale.  This  the  European  people  were  doing  through  co- 
operative purchasing  societies  in  many  instances,  at  the  cost  of 
perhaps  half  what  they  would  have  had  to  pay  to  retail  dealers. 

In  our  cities  practically  all  commodities  have  k>  be  imported 
and  it  is  difficult  for  the  people  who  have  produced  them  to  go 
further  in  the  distribution  than  the  city  terminals.  All  investi- 
gations, both  in  Europe  and  America,  indicate  that  by  far  the 
greatest  amount  of  expense  in  perishable  food  products  and  in 
many  that  are  nonperishable,  is  incurred  in  city  distribution. 
The  consumers  having  this  problem  at  their  very  doors,  they  are 
in  the  best  position  to  regulate  it  and  so  enjoy  the  benefit  of  what 
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saving  may  bo  made.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing is  largely  in  their  own  hands. 

The  remedy  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
consumers  enabling  them  to  purchase  at  wholesale  and  distribute 
for  themselves;  and  the  poorer  classes  in  Europe  have  been 
successful  in  such  efforts.  In  addition  they  limit  their  require- 
ments to  the  articles  which  it  is  possible  to  secure  for  low  prices. 
They  do  not  insist  upon  the  most  expensive  cuts  of  meat  nor  do 
they  require  a  half  dozen  special  trips  by  delivery  wagons  for 
trivial  quantities  of  butter,  eggs  and  groceries  each  day. 

Some  of  the  fundamentals  which  have  contributed  to  simplify 
and  lessen  the  expense  of  distributing  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
the  consumer  in  Europe  are: 

(1)  A  proper  plan  of  receiving  and  distributing  produce 
usually  provided  by  the  municipality. 

(2)  A  systematic  and  well  regulated  system  of  markets  and 
abattoirs  also  under  municipal  control. 

(3)  Co()peration  among  the  consumers  in  simplifying  distri- 
bution and  delivery. 

(4)  Well  organized  private  distributing  corporations. 

(5)  Elimination  of  duplication  in  delivery  by  limiting  the 
district  which  may  be  supplied  from  each  center  where  the  prod- 
uce enters  the  city. 

Tw^o  very  pronounced  examples  of  successful  attempts  at  re- 
ducing the  cost  to  consumers  will  be  considered.  The  first  one  is 
the  Co()perative  Stores  of  Great  Britain  and  the  second  the  mar- 
keting systems  of  France,  particularly  that  of  Paris,  the  central 
market  of  which,  called  the  Halles  Centralles,  is  the  largest  and 
most  efficient  in  the  world.  It  Avill  not  be  necessary  to  go  into 
details  of  all  the  other  successful  European  markets,  for  they  are 
conducted  on  similar  principles. 

Consumers  Activity  in  Reducing  Cost  of  Distribution 

THE     cooperative     WHOLESALE     SOCIETY     (lTI).),     LONDON,     JULY 

10,  1013 

One-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  Fnited  Kingdom  is  in  the 
habit  of  making  purchases  at  co()perativc  stores,  where  a  little 
paper  or  metal  check,  with  figures  showing  the  amount,  is  giver? 
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with  each  purchase.  The  shop  looks  like  any  other;  the  goods 
outwardly  are  not  very  different;  the  giving  of  the  check  with 
the  purchase  is  the  only  feature  likely  to  strike  an  obsen^er.  Dur- 
ing 1910  these  cooperators  did  a  total  trade  of  over  £111,582,779 
($553,165,558).  Nearly  123,0<X)  persons  were  employed  in 
those  shops  and  the  warehouses  and  factories  connected  with 
them.  These  employees  were  paid  £7,133,000  ($35,665,000)  as 
wages  during  the  year. 

Yet,  small  as  these  wages  may  seem  (the  average  —  men, 
women,  boys,  and  girls,  all  together  —  was  22s.  per  week),  they 
were  substantially  higher  than  the  majority  of  the  workers  would 
have  obtained  in  other  shops,  warehouses,  or  factories.  The  goods 
were  of  the  best  quality,  and  as  cheap  as  in  other  shops,  and  the 
hours  of  labor  less.  The  purchasers  were,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  socalled  "  well-to-do  "  working  class. 

The  total  profit  on  this  £111,582,779  ($557,913,895)  of  co- 
operative trade  in  1910  after  wages  and  expenses  were  paid, 
amounted  to  £12,024,816  ($60,124,080).  The  total  capital  em- 
ployed was  £50,909,412  ($254,547,060).  Under  this  system  of 
business  followed  by  one-fifth  of  the  population  this  profit 
would  have  been  divided,  as  interest  on  capital,  between  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  tradespeople.  Under  the  cooperative 
system  this  huge  sum  was  claimed  by  2,661,000  members  of  co- 
operative societies.  Twenty  years  ago  the  total  trade  of  the 
societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  imder  £40,000,000  ($200,- 
000,000). 

These  facts  and  figures  afford  the  most  convincing  evidence  of 
the  inherent  vigor  of  co<>peration.  So  signal  a  success  justifies 
the  sanguine  ideal  of  the  Rochdale  weavers  that  the  workers  of 
the  country  were  able  to  owii  and  manage  their  own  business. 
There  are  other  features  of  co()perative  work  which  constitute  an 
effe<*tive  denial  of  the  charge  sometimes  made,  that  cooj>eratiou 
is  no  more  than  shopkeeping.  During  1910  over  £91,500 
($457,500)  was  spent  in  educational  work,  an  amount  which 
represents  much  earnest  labor  in  the  direction  of  enlightening 
members  as  to  the  principles  of  the  movement,  students^  classes, 
lectures,  and  so  on.     Kor  are  wider  claims  ignored,  for  during 
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the  same  year  over  £56,000  ($2-80,000)  was  subscribed  to 
various  charitable  objects. 

The  idea  that  profits  should  be  paid  out  on  the  same  basis  as 
they  are  paid  in,  that  as  they  are  first  reckoned  and  paid  on  the 
purchase  price  they  should  be  paid  out  as  dividend  on  purchases, 
while  capital  should  only  receive  a  fair  interest,  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  discovery  of  those  Rochdale  weavers  in  1844. 
They  held  very  strongly  that  profit  made  out  of  the  people  in 
front  of  the  counter  should  be  paid  back  to  them.  Their  little 
attempt  to  run  a  shop  that  should  belong  to  the  customers,  and 
not  to  an  individual,  was  attended  with  immediate  success.  It 
held  the  germ  of  a  great  idea,  that  no  individual  should  be 
allowed  to  amass  a  fortune  out  of  the  supply  of  necessaries  to 
the  community. 

Since  1844,  whenever  cooperators  argued  the  justice  of  com- 
munal ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution  of 
domestic  requirements,  they  did  better  work  than  they  knew, 
because,  for  every  cooperator  they  made,  they  made  three  munic- 
ipal reformers.  The  great  advance  in  municipalization  of  water 
supply,  gas,  electricity,  and  tramways  was  made  easy  by  the  col- 
lective and  united  action  preached  and  practiced  by  cooperators. 

Every  customer  in  a  coiiperative  store  is,  or  may  become,  a 
part  owner  of  the  business.  By  paying  £1  ($5)  down,  or  agree- 
ing to  pay  it  by  installments,  anyone  may  become  a  member,  en- 
titled to  receive  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  their  capital,  full 
dividend  on  purchases,  and  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  society,  including  the  election  of  the  committee. 

In  addition,  membership  of  retail  stores  makes  one  a  part 
owner  of  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  (Ltd.),  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  this  sketch. 

As  stated  in  its  rules,  the  objects  of  the  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society  are  to  carry  on  the  trades  or  businesses  of  wholesale 
dealers,  bankers,  shippers,  carriers,  manufacturers,  merchants, 
cultivators  of  land,  workers  of  mines,  and  insurers  of  persons 
and  property.  This  is  a  comprehensive  list,  certainly,  and  shows 
how  co()perators  have  carried  into  practical  effect  this  sentence, 
occurring  in  the  first  prospectus  of  the  society  in  1863. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  bring  the  producer  and  the  con- 
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sumer  of  commodities  neare*  to  e-aeh  other,  and  thus  secure 
tho  working  classes  those  profits  that  have  hitherto  enriched  < 
the  individual. 

Statistical  position  of  the  Caiperative  Wholesale  Societr 
June,  1911  may  be  brieflv  stated  as  foUows: 

Share  capital   (paid  up> $9,011,135  £1,802.1': 

Loans  and  deposits   19.685,055  3,937.01 

liesorve  and  insurance   7,185,150  l,43r,t'"/ 

Net    profits    for    the   year    ended 

Juno,  1911 2,519,235  503,Si: 

SaloH   for   the   year   ended   June, 

^"11    ($134,158,150)P  26.831.630 


Mombership  of  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  is  open  onJv 
to  Hociotics  and  companies  restored  under  the  industrial  and  pro- 
vident societies  act  or  the  companies  act,  subject  to  admission  hy 
the  general  committee,  and  sanctioned  by  a  general  meeting  of 
'l''I(;gatc8.   In  actual  fact,  the  members  of  the  Cooperative  V^lioh 
«ale  Sfxfioty  are  retail  distributive  societies,  with  a  few  productive 
J»'>f;ieti(;8,  and  the  ordinary  limited-liability^  company  is  not  aJ- 
mittofl,     Xo  individual  can  be  a  member  in  respect  oi  holdmg 
•hares  or  making  purchases  from  the  society.     Each  societv  be- 
<-'>rning  a  member  of  the  Co(5perative  Wholesale  Societv,  has  to 
'akft  up  one  five  share  lot  for  its  own  five  members,  which  gives  a 
uniform  distribution  or  share  capital  of  one  per  head  of  the  mem- 
Wrhip  of  the  .share-holding  societies. 

Tlif  system  of  representation  is  about  the  most  equitable  that 
^^'-nld  have  l)een  devisetl,  each  societv  having  one  vote  for  everr 
500  and  part  of  500  members  it  possesses.  This  gives  even  the 
;mallr>t  .societies  ono  vote,  while  a  societv  with,  say,  8,700  nieni- 
f/'/rs  would  be  entitled  to  18  votes  in- elections  and  to  send  18  de'^ 
?rf-s  to  quarterly  meetings. 

The  man.nireraent  is  vested  in  a  general  committee  of  32,  m- 
'■-•:;:r.ir  S  representatives  from  the  Xewcastle  district  and  8  frtW" 
*•'•"  '-^■^■■'■■•n  district.     This  ceneral  committee,  is  respowAle  to 


:''-'  'i'-— *rly  meetings  of  delegates  from  the  various 
i^cr  s-v-ieties. 


iisjeioli' 
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All  members  of  committees  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  are 
eligible  for  re-election. 

To  save  time  and  secure  the  greatest  attention  to  details  of 
work,  subcommittees  are  appointed  for  dealing  with  finance,  pro- 
duction, grocery,  drapery,  etc.,  each  of  which  reports  to  the  gen- 
eral committee. 

The  accounts  are  audited  half  yearly  and  quarterly  meetings 
held,  two  to  consider  balance  sheets  and  reports,  and  the  other 
two  to  consider  only  a  general  report  from  the  committee  on  the 
quarter's  working. 

After  the  expenses  of  management,  depreciation,  and  interest 
at  fixed  rates  on  share  and  loan  capital  have  been  paid,  the  re- 
maining profits  are  divided  among  the  members  in  proportion  to 
their  trade,  after  such  sums  as  the  quarterly  meeting  may  deter- 
mine have  been?  put  aside  fox*  reserve  fund,  charitable  donations, 
and  grants  to  relief  funds. 

Cash  trading  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society,  both  inr  buying  -and  selling. 

The  bulk  of  the  general  trade  of  the  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society  is  done  in  goods  bought  by  the  society's  buyers  at  home 
and  abroad  and  distributed  to  the  retail  societies  from  its  ware- 
houses, or,  in  the  case  of  very  large  consignments  of  certain 
articles,  sent  direct  to  the  retail  society  from  the  manufacturer 
or  port  where  landed.  Large  stocks  are  held  in  Manchester, 
Newcastle,  and  London  in  the  grocery  and  provision,  drapery, 
woolens,  boot  and  shoe,  and  furnishing  warehouses,  from  which 
the  orders  of  societies  in  these  districts  are  executed.  The  stocks 
of  bacon,  hams,  and  canned  goods  from  America  are  held  in  great 
warehouses  at  the  ports  of  arrival,  and  on  the  receipt  of  orders 
at  Manchester,  Newcastle,  or  London,  the  heavy  orders  are  sent 
direct,  while  small  and  mixed  orders  would  be  executed  from 
the.  local  warehouses. 

One  general  priciciple  runs  through  all  the  purchasing  done  by 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  buyers,  namely,  to  go  direct  to 
the  source  of  production,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  so  as  to  save 
the  commissions  of  middlemen  and  agents.  For  some  articles, 
such  as  tea  and  coffee,  there  is,  of  course,  a  definite  market, 
where  the  whole  srpply  is  ptit  up  at  auction  by  brokers,  and  in 
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Buch  cases  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  buyer  has  to  take 
his  place  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  bid  for  what  he  wants. 
The  home  buyers  of  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  usually 
have  samples  offered  to  them  by  manufacturers  but  in  some 
branches  of  trade  they  have  to  visit  special  markets.  The  milli- 
nery buyer  has  to  go  to  London  and  Paris  at  certain  seasons. 
The  buyer  for  dried  fruit  goes  to  Greece  in  the  autumn  and  thus 
secures  the  pick  of  the  crop  by  calling  on  the  largest  growers  and 
paying  cash  on  delivery.  In  Xew  York,  Montreal,  Spain 
(Denia),  Aarhus,  Esbjerg,  Odense,  and  Copenhagen,  in  Den- 
mark, Gothenburg,  in  Sweden,  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  So- 
ciety has  purchasing  depots  with  resident  buyers,  whose  office 
it  is  to  purchase  and  ship  horiie  the  productions  of  these  coun- 
tries as  required  by  English  cooperators.  On  arrival  in  England 
the  goods  are  divided  among  the  warehouses  at  Manchester,  New- 
castle, London,  Liverpool  and  Bristol.  Samples  are  then  placed 
on  view  in  the  various  salesrooms  of  the  wholesale  at  Manchester, 
Newcastle,  London,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Leeds,  Hud- 
dersfield,  Blackburn,  Northampton,  Nottingham,  etc.,  so  that 
buyers  from  the  retail  societies  can  at  once  see  them  and  place 
their  orders. 

The  total  amount  of  the  goods  imported  direct  by  the  Coopera- 
tive Wholesale  Society  from  foreign  countries  in  the  12  months 
ended  December,  1910,  was  £7,072,470.*  The  chief  items  that 
go  to  make  up  this  total  are  as  follows : 

Products                                           Country  Amount 

Sugar,  bacon,  lard,  wheat  and  canned  goods. .  .America   £1, 101, 181 

TaWow Australia   128,  891 

Sugar,  flour,  boots,  furnishing  goods Austria    427,  688 

Cheese,  bacon,  butter,  leather Canada    412. 139 

Butter,  bacon,  eggs Denmark 3, 545,  469 

Sugar,  dried  fruit,  fancy  drapery  and  furnish- 
ing goods  France 67,  561 

Sugar,  green  fruit,  eggs,  fancy  goods Germany    363,  619 

Dried  fruit Greece  &  Turkey.  268,  629 

Rice,  cheese,  yeast  and  margarine Holland    166, 131 

Butter,  eggs,  timber Sweden   492,  770 

*  £1  equals  $4^6. 

While  considering  the  present  state  of  cooperative  production 
as  carried  on  by  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society,  certain  gen- 
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eral  facts  must  be  noticed.  Cooperators  have  undertaken  produc- 
tion solely  to  supply  certain  of  their  own  needs.  The  goods  made 
by  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  are  made  not  to  be  sold  for 
profit,  but  to  be  consumed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  factories  where 
they  are  produced.  Though  one  hears  of  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society  goods  being  bought  and  sold,  and  of  profits  made  on  them, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  studying  certain  aspects  of  the 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  production  to  remember  that 
neither  in  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  nor  in  the  distribu- 
tive store  are  the  goods  "  sold  "  to  the  members  at  a  "  profit "  as 
we  understand  these  terms  in  the  world  of  competitive  trade. 
When  the  CoiJperative  Wholesale  Society  sends  boots  made  at  Lei- 
cester to  a  society  and!  the  latter  hands  them  to  a  member,  there 
is  no  "  sale  "  or  "  barter"  in  the  economic  sense,  but  merely  a 
process  of  distribution.  The  man  who  gets  the  boots,  being  a  part 
owner  of  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  factory,  the 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  warehouse,  and  his  local  store, 
was  really  the  principal  in  the  transactions  where  the  leather 
was  bought  and  the  labor  hired  for  putting  it  together.  He  de- 
posited a  sum  represented  by  his  share  capital  with  certain  agents 
or  employees  of  his  who  undertake  to  supply  him  with  a  pair  of 
boots  when  he  wants  them.  When  he  takes  the  pair  of  boots  from 
his  local  store,  he  reduces  the  amount  of  his  deposit  with  these 
agents  by  the  value  of  the  boots,  and  his  payment  when  he  obtains 
them  is  really  making  up  that  deposit  to  what  it  was  before,  with 
a  small  sum  added,  which  at  the  quarter  end  he  may  either 
withdraw  or  allow  to  remain  in  their  hands.  That  he  should 
choose  to  call  his  payment  at  the  time  of  taking  the  boots  the 
"  price  "  of  them,  his  taking  of  them,  the  "  buying  "of  them,  and 
the  extra  simi  added  to  his  deposit  account  with  his  employees  the 
"  profit "  on  them,  should  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  us  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  transactions  involved.  In  ordinary  commerce 
the  manufacturer,  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  customer  are  independ- 
ent, free  to  buy  or  not  to  buy,  to  sell  or  not,  and  free  to  fix  prices. 
A  little  consideration  will  show  how  different  cooperative  trade  is 
in  these  particulars. 

The  bank  is  another  important  branch  of  the   Cooperative 
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Wholesale  Society,  and  its  turnover  in  1910  amounted  to  £136,- 
515,610  ($682,578,050). 

The  wholesale  also  carries  on  the  business  of  shippers,  having 
steamers  employed  on  the  continental  service. 

The  various  productive  works  of  the  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society  are  situated  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  the 
creameries  and  bacon  factory  in  Ireland,  a  bacon  factory  at 
Homing,  Denmark,  and  a  tallow  and  oil  factory  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  the  latter  being  a  subsidiary  to  the  soap,  and  other 
works  at  Irlam,  Silvertown  and  Dunston.  In  the  case  of  the  more 
important  factories,  sites  have  been  chosen  because  of  the  geo- 
graphical position,  the  objects  being  the  ready  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials, the  quick  dispatch  of  goods,  the  neighborhood  of  the  retail 
stores  to  be  supplied,  or  the  existence  of  a  supply  of  skilled  labor. 

The  output  from  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  factories 
in  1910  came  to  over  £6,500,000  ($32,500,000). 

An  important  feature  of  the  productive  work  carried  on  by  the 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  is  the  consideration  of  the  worker, 
shown  by  the  commodious  factories,  with  the  generous  allowance  of 
light  and  space.  Visitors  to  these  works  are  invariably  struck  by 
the  order  and  cleanliness  of  the  rooms,  but  it  is  practically  in  the 
conditions  attendant  upon  the  employment  of  women  and  girls 
that  the  contrast  is  apparent  between  the  workers  toiling  long 
hours  at  low  rates  and  the  employees  in  Cociperative  Wholesale 
Society  factories. 

Taking  Manchester,  for  instance,  a  visitor  may  find  at  Balloon 
street  a  group  of  enormous  warehouses  covering  one  of  the  largest 
sites  in  the  city.  The  new  administrative  block  fronts  Corpora- 
tion street.  A  beautiful  meeting  hall — the  ilitchell  Memorial 
Hall  —  is  situated  over  the  offices  and  board  room.  The  dining 
room  for  employees  and  visitors,  capable  of  accommodating  800 
persons,  is  worth  a  visit  in  more  senses  than  one. 

In  other  parts  of  Manchester  and  the  immediate  vicinity  are  to 
be  found  several  important  factories.  At  Broughton,  besides  a 
furniture  factory,  there  is  a  group  of  clothing  factories  employ- 
ing over  1,300  hands.  Nearer  to  Balloon  street  is  the  tobacco 
factory,  with  a  staff  of  over  680,  from  which  factory  £690,930 
($3,454,650)  worth  of  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes  and  snuff  were 
sent  out  in  1910.    At  Longsight  there  is  a  printing  works,  both 
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letter  press  and  lithographic,  with  a  large  box-making  plant,  em- 
ploying over  1,000  hands.  At  Trafford  Wharf,  on  the  ship  canal, 
besides  a  transit  shed  and  bacon  factory,  there  are  the  Sun  Flour 
and  Provender  Mills,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  Kingdom.  An- 
other large  flour  mill  is  situated  in  Oldham.  At  Crumpsall  we 
find  the  biscuit,  sweet,  and  cake  factory,  the  output  from  which 
reached  nearly  £190,000  in  value  in  1910.  At  Middleton  Junc- 
tion, near  Oldham,  the  jam,  pickle,  and  vinegar  works  are  situ- 
ated, where  jam,  pickles,  preserves,  vinegar,  candied  peel,  mar- 
malade, etc.,  are  manufactured. 

At  Irlam,  on  the  ship  canal,  we  have  the  soap,  candle,  starch, 
and  lard  works,  where  nearly  300  tons  of  soap  and  over  50  tons 
of  candles  are  turned  out  every  week.  Auxiliary  soap  works  have 
been  erected  at  Silvertown-on-Thames  and  Dunston-on-Tyne. 
The  oil  and  tallow  works  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  supply  much  of 
the  raw  material  for  these  works.  At  Bury  there  is  a  large  weav- 
ing shed,  employing  about  nine  hundred  looms  on  calicoes,  dress 
linings,  sateens,  and  similar  fabrics.  At  Littleborough  flannel 
is  made,  and  at  Batley  the  wooden  mill  produces  cloth  and  tweeds. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  is  a  replica  of  Manchester  in  many  respects, 
the  offices  and  warehouses  being  situated  in  and  about  West 
Blandford  street  At  Pelaw-on-Tyne  there  is  a  group  of  works 
comprising  drug  and  sundry  clothing,  printing,  furniture,  and 
engineering  works.  At  Dunston  there  is  a  huge  flour  mill  and 
near  by  soap  works  already  referred  to.  At  Hartlepool  there  is 
a  lard  factory. 

London,  again,  like  Manchester  and  Newcastle,  has  its  blocks 
of  warehouses,  with  offices,  meeting  hall,  dining  rooms,  etc.,  and 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  various  factories.  In  Leman 
street,  E.,  opposite  the  offices,  is  the  great  tea  warehouse  which 
belongs  jointly  to  the  English  and  Scottish  Wholesale  Societies, 
and  which  does  the  largest  tea  trade  in  the  world,  sending  out 
every  week  for  coopera tors'  consumption  about  two  hundred  tons 
of  tea.  Under  the  same  joint  ownership  are  three  large  tea 
estates —  Xugawella,  Welignanga,  and  Mahavilla,  in  Ceylon, 
and  the  cocoa  and  chocolate  works  at  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire. 

At  Silverton,  on  the  Thames,  there  is  another  great  flour  mill, 
and  on  land  adjoining  are  \^orks  for  the  preparation  and  packing 
33 
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of  various  grocers'  sundries,  dry  sweets,  etc.,  and  soap  works  re- 
ferred to  previously. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  three  great  centers  at  Manchester, 
Newcastle,  and  London  comes  the  Bristol  depot,  which  is  a  source 
of  supply  for  societies  in  the  west  and  southwest  of  England  and 
Wales.  A  fifth  flour  mill,  at  Avonmouth,  was  in  1910  opened  in 
this  district. 

The  largest  factory  owned  by  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  So- 
ciety and  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  Wheat- 
sheaf  Boot  Works  at  Leicester.  Other  boot  factories  at  Duns 
Lane  (Leicester),  Hockmondwike,  Kushden,  and  Enderby  bring 
the  total  output  to  over  2,000,000  pairs  in  a  year.  Nearly  2,800 
persons  are  employed  in  the  boot  trade. 

There  is  a  large  hosiery  factory  at  Hucknall  Huthwaite,  near 
Nottingham.  At  Leeds  is  to  be  found  a  large  brush  and  mat 
works;  also  a  clothing  factory  for  the  ready-made  trade.  At 
Des-borough  a  corset  factory  employs  280  hands. 

In  1908  the  productive  societies  formerly  known  as  the  Dudley 
Bucket  and  Fender,  the  Keighley  Iron  Works  and  the  Birtley 
Tinplate  were  taken  over  by  the  Wholesale.  At  Keighley  bed- 
steads, wire  mattresses,  washing  and  wringing  machines  are 
made. 

In  Ireland  there  are  purchasing  depots  at  Limerick,  Tralee, 
Cork,  and  Armagh.  Two  bacon  factories,  at  Tralee  in  Ireland, 
and  Horning  in  Denmark,  bring  us  nearly  to  the  end  of  our  list 
of  works  and  factories. 

At  Eoden,  near  Shrewsbury,  the  Wholesale  has  an  estate  of 
nearly  800  acres,  of  which  200  are  under  cultivation,  chiefly 
fruit.  There  is  a  very  fine  mansion  on  the  estate  —  Koden 
Ilall  —  now  used  as  a  convalescent  home  for  cooperators  and 
their  families.  Another  fruit  farm  is  situated  at  Marden,  near 
Hereford,  and  consists  of  nearly  150  acres. 

A  crockery  depot  at  Longton,  in  Staffordshire,  is  responsible 
for  supplies  of  china  and  earthen  ware,  much  of  it  being  decorated 
by  the  society's  employees. 

Cociperation  has  already  shown  that  it  has  some  great  principle 
of  life  within  it  which  makes  it  grow  steadily.  It  makes  an  ap- 
peal to  the  cool  reason  of  man,  imlike  the  hot  pride  and  passion 
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of  war  and  the  enthusiasm  of  religion.  That  such  an  appeal  is 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  day  one  may  see  by  the  steady 
growth  of  opinion  in  all  civilized  countries  in  favor  of  peace  and 
vthe  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the  prosperity  of  each  nation 
depends,  not  on  the  poverty  but  on  the  prosperity  of  its  neighbors. 
The  International  Congress  of  Cooperatives,  held  every  alter- 
nate year,  like  that  of  the  trade  unions,  helps  enormously  to  pro- 
mote good  feeling  between  the  workers  in  different  lands  who  are 
in  the  majority  in  every  population.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
English  cooperators  to  be  able  to  help,  from  time  to  time,  when 
inquirers  come  seeking  for  practical  advice  and  information  in 
regard  to  the  British  phase  of  the  movement. 

Marketing  in  France 

Sale  Direct  from  Producer  to  Consumer 
This  ideal  system  is  constantly  increasing  in  popularity  through 
the  facilities  offered  by  parcel  post  and  express  service,  particu- 
larly for  delicate  and  high  priced  fruits  and  flowers.  Hot  house 
varieties  are  shipped  in  cartons  or  light  baskets  which  need  not 
be  returned.  Early  outdoor  fruits,  eggs,  butter,  etc.,  are  also 
shipped  directly  to  the  consumer  in  considerable  quantities  in 
wicker  baskets,  which  may  be  suspended  from  wires  in  the  car  or 
crated  and  supported  on  shelves  during  transit.  International 
postage  and  express  rates  prevail. 

Largo  individual  producers  and  cooperative  selling  associations 
are  able  to  make  direct  contract  to  supply  the  army,  hospitals, 
prisons,  public  institutions  of  all  kinds  and  large  private  estab- 
lishments, wholesale  and  jobbers,  restaurants  and  hotels.  This 
method  of  selling  is  developing  in  direct  proportion  as  the  pro- 
ducers become  organized  and  standardize  their  produce. 

Producers  and  Consumers'  Markets  —  Intermediaries 
The  old  way  was  for  the  farmers  in  each  commune  to  sell  their 
produce  to  traveling  collectors  or  shipping  merchants  in  the  local 
village  market.  These  intermediaries  would  then  grade,  pack  and 
ship  the  produce  to  the  provincial  cities  and  even  to  Paris.  They 
sometimes  consigned  the  shipment  to  wholesale  merchants  at  an 
agreed  price  or  to  the  oflScia\  anctioneers  on  a  commission,  such  as 
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those  called  "  mandataires  "  at  the  Halles  in  Paris,  or  "  f acteurs  ** 
in  the  municipal  markets  of  other  cities.  They  also  consign  to 
private  commissionmen. 

Frequently  the  large  city  produce  dealers  send  their  agents  out 
into  the  country  to  buy  and  ship  to  them.  These  methods  are 
being  superseded  by  producers'  cooperative  associations  which  act 
as  their  own  intermediaries,  even  sending  representatives  to  the 
great  foreign  centers  of  consumption  to  look  after  the  marketing 
of  their  produce.  As  a  result,  the  intermediaries  of  the  old  regime 
are  vying  with  one  another  to  render  good  service  to  save  them- 
selves from  elimination.  Important  producers'  markets  are  still 
in  operation  at  the  producing  centers,  that  at  Chateau  Renard 
near  Avignon,  is  open  every  day  in  the  year  from  11  p.  m.  to 
3  A.  M.  Here  150  shipping  merchants,  agents  and  commission- 
men  buy,  grade,  pack  and  ship  the  produce  which  is  trucked  in  by 
the  farmers.  The  produce  is  loaded  on  the  cars  and  shipped  away 
to  all  parts  of  Europe,  the  trains  sometimes  leaving  before  break- 
fast and  always  before  noon. 

The  French  farmers  are  extremely  individualistic  and  pride 
themselves  on  their  independence,  but  they  are  coming  to  see 
that  it  is  better  to  act  collectively  than  individually.  Certain 
market  days  are  devoted  principally  to  the  sale  of  cattle,  others 
to  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  after  the  sales  are  completed  Chateau 
Eenard  takes  on  an  appearance  almost  like  that  of  a  county  fair, 
particularly  after  the  more  important  market  days. 

Consumers'  Markets 

Every  town  and  city  has  its  municipal  market  or  market 
place  where  the  producers  and  consumers  may  meet  and 
where  the  city  purchaser  may  buy  on  nearly  as  good 
terms  as  the  dealers.  Important  cities  like  Rouen  and  Lille, 
Roubaix,  Lyon  and  Bordeaux,  all  have  well  regulated  covered 
markets  under  municipal  control,  similar  to  the  Halles  Centralles 
in  Paris.  In  Paris  there  are  numerous  other  covered  and  un- 
covered markets,  mostly  under  police  supervision,  although  some 
are  under  the  private  management  of  individuals  or  societies  — 
these  are  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  Halles,  but  most  of 
the  produce  handled  by  them  has  been  first  sold  there.     The 


Fifl.  182. —  The  Citt  Hall,  Valencia,  Spain. 


Tia.  183. —  Cov^gn  Maskct,  Babckloka,  Spaik. 
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Marche  Lenoir,  near  the  terminal  of  the  Lyon's  railroad,  however, 
receives  its  produce  directly  from  the  centers  of  production. 

All  these  markets  supply  the  retail  trade  and  there  ^A  a  con- 
siderable fruit  and  v^etable  distribution  conducted  by  pushcarts. 
They  play  an  important  part  in  disposing  of  surplus  stock  from 
the  Halles  Centralles  and  the  other  markets. 

They  buy  at  bargain  prices  and  induce  consumers  to  purchase 
by  exhibiting  their  produce  on  the  streets,  carrying  it  to  the  doors 
of  the  poorer  classes  and  selling  at  low  cost.  They  serve  as  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  market  system  by  preventing  stock  from 
being  carried  over  from  one  day  to  the  next.  If  it  were  not  for 
them  much  unsold  and  inferior  produce  would  accumulate  in 
the  markets,  and  even  spoil.  It  is  a  great  convenience  to  the 
laboring  classes  to  have  this  low  priced  food  brought  to  their 
houses  by  the  pushcarts. 

There  is  a  cooperative  wholesale  society  in  Paris,  and  many 
cooperative  retail  stores,  and  in  most  of  the  Provincial  cities  there 
are  cooperative  purchasing  agencies  of  consumers  and  cooperative 
stores. 

They  deal  in  all  kinds  of  commodities,  from  coal  and  hay  to 
groceries  and  clothing,  and  generally  sell  a  little  better  produce  at 
the  same  prices,  or  equally  good  commodities  at  a  slightly  less 
price  than  the  other  stores.  The  profits  are  divided  at  the  end 
of  the  year  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  their  purchases. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  marketing  system  which  prevails  through 
the  regulations  of  the  municipality  of  each  city,  and  these  co- 
operative purchasing  associations,  the  cost  of  getting  commodities 
from  the  point  of  arrival  in  the  cities  to  the  consumers  is  kept 
down  to  about  one-half  of  that  which  prevails  in  our  American 
cities.  The  private  dealers,  not  under  municipal  control,  are 
forced  by  the  competition  with  the  open  market  system  to  adopt 
efficient  methods  of  distribution  and  content  themselves  with 
reasonable  profits;  as  a  result  some  large  private  distributing 
companies  are  performing  a  very  satisfactory  service. 

THE    "  HALLES    CENTRALLES  "    OF   PARIS 

This  central  market  of  Paris  and  also  of  the  whole  of  France 
is  of  very  great  importance  because  it  serves  as  a  reliable  and 
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open  market  for  the  produce  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It 
acts  as  a  price  r^ulator  for  all  the  other  markets  of  France 
and  also  as  an  open  meeting  place  for  producers  and  consumers. 

The  organization  and  operation  of  the  Halles  Centralles  is 
regulated  by  the  law  of  June  11,  1896,  and  the  decree  of  April 
23,  1897,  which  have  established  it  as  a  primary  market  for  sale 
at  auction  or  by  agreement  for  food  products  in  wholesale  or 
semi-wholesale  lots. 

The  sales  must  be  made  for  each  kind  of  produce  in  the 
pavilion  assigned  to  it,  and  the  total  area  of  these  pavilions 
amounts  to  more  than  22  acres  and  they  are  situated  at  a  central 
point  in  the  city,  convenient  to  the  bulk  of  the  consumers. 

The  pavilions  of  the  Halles  Centralles  which  are  of  structural 
steel  construction,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  provided  with 
every  sanitary  convenience,  and  with  storage  cellars,  are  so 
situated  to  one  another  as  to  best  facilitate  the  receipt  and  hand- 
ling of  produce.  Two  of  them  are  devoted  to  the  sale  of  meat, 
one  for  poultry  and  game;  three  for  fruit  and  vegetables;  two  for 
fish  and  two  for  butter,  eggs  and  cheese. 

Other  miscellaneous  classes  of  farm  produce  are  sold  on  the 
sidewalks  around  the  pavilions.  Each  pavilion  has  also  a  de- 
partment where  the  consumers  may  come  and  buy  directly  at 
retail,  thus  serving  as  a  regulator  for  the  retail  prices  throughout 
the  city. 

The  Carreau  Forain,  or  imcovered  market,  reserved  for  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  raisers  who  sell  their  own  produce,  is  situated 
contiguous  to  the  covered  pavilions  and  is  reserved  exclusively 
for  farmers,  not  persons  who  have  bought  produce  at  wholesale 
in  the  Halles  ("  regrattiers  ").  This  space  is  occupied  by  farmers 
and  market  gardeners  of  the  country  surrounding  Paris,  who 
truck  their  produce  diret^tly  into  the  city,  and  by  persons  who  have 
purchased  and  brought  in  produce  either  in  large  trucks  or  in 
railroad  shipments  through  the  Halles,  which  they  have  acquired 
from  the  small  farmers  who  have  not  enough  individual  produce  to 
permit  them  to  bring  it  into  the  market  severally. 

Reselling  being  prohibited,  no  one  can  use  this  market  for 
produce  bought  within  the  perimetre  of  the  Halles. 
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The  law  expressly  states  that  all  owners  of  food  stuffs  offered 
for  sale  have  the  right  to  sell  for  themselves.  This  is  quite 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  commission  men  and  intermedi- 
aries who  find  their  opportunities  for  making  an  exorbitant 
profit  considerably  reduced.  The  law  is  explicit  in  defining  the 
qualifications  of  those  permitted  to  sell  in  the  Carreau  Forain 
—  they  must  justify  or  account  for  the  origin  of  their  produce 
by  supplying  upon  its  arrival,  either  a  bill  of  lading  indicating 
their  name,  address,  etc.,  from  the  railroad,  or  if  it  has  come  in 
in  trucks,  the  number  and  receipts  when  entering  into  the  city 
from  the  city  custom  officials  "  octroi."  In  any  case  their  name 
and  address  and  source  of  their  produce  must  be  furnished. 

The  grouping  together  of  the  producers  for  the  collective  sale 
of  their  produce  is  permissible  and  the  first  step  in  this  direction 
was  made  by  the  association  of  shippers  to  the  Halles  Centralles, 
which  obtained  from  the  police  department  a  free  permit  to  sell 
as  a  "  Mandataire  "  without  an  intermediary. 

This  cooperative  farmers  association  for  the  shipping  and 
sale  of  its  produce  has  enjoyed  a  benefit  from  the  free  post  in 
the  Halles  Centralles  worth  three  times  as  much  as  the  amount 
of  its  paid  up  capital. 

The  management  has  established  a  certain  percentage  to  be 
prepaid  on  the  produce  for  sale,  to  cover  the  expense  of  ad- 
mission duty  into  the  city  unloading  charges,  storage  and  com- 
mission, and  which  is  very  much  less  than  that  which  the  ordi- 
nary mandataires  have  to  pay.  The  saving  is  divided,  pro  rata, 
among  the  shippers  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  shipment. 
The  example  of  this  co()perative  association  has  been  followed  by 
many  others  and  is  an  excellent  example  in  efficiency. 

Regulation    of    Sales — The    (Mandataires)     Official    Licensed 

Auctioneers 
Sales  in  the  Ilalles  Centralles  are  subject  to  very  strict  regula- 
tions which  it  is  important  to  consider.  The  mandatarie  is  an 
intermediary  official  who  must  observe  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  whose  operations  are  controlled  by  the  department  of  police. 
He  must  deposit  a  sum  of  at  least  $1,250  or  furnish  a  bond  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  business  which  he  handles, 
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and  shippers  are  thus  guaranteed  to  this  extent  as  well  as  by  the 
moral  guarantee  given  by  the  police  department 

The  mandataires  may  sell  the  commodities  which  are  con- 
signed to  them  either  at  public  auction  or  by  agreement  with  their 
shippers  direct.  They  must  conform  in  this  respect  to  the  in- 
structions accompanying  their  consignments  and  all  produce 
shipped  to  them  must  be  brought  to  the  Halles  Centralles  and 
sold  at  the  post  placed  at  their  disposition. 

The  mandataires  are  responsible  for  all  merchandise  consigned 
to  them,  and'  credit  which  they  may  allow  to  purchasers  is  at 
their  risk  and  in  no  wise  excuses  them  from  the  obligation  to 
pay  the  shippers  without  the  least  delay. 

Mandataires  Can  Not  Speculate  or  Act  as  Wholesalers 

Mandataires  are  expressly  prohibited  from  acquiring  for  their 
own  account  the  produce  consigned  to  them  to  sell,  or  any  other 
produce  similar  to  it ;  neither  can  they  themselves,  or  persons  in- 
terested with  them,  deal  in  produce  within  or  without  the  Halles ; 
nor  can  they  possess  at  Paris,  in  the  Provinces  or  in  any  foreign 
country,  stores  or  receiving  stations.  They  can  not  claim  re- 
muneration other  than  the  commissions  due  them  from  their 
clients,  which  commissions  include  all  expenses  except  duties  or 
tariffs. 

Mandataires  deduct  from  the  amoimt  of  their  sales  the  ex- 
penses, tariffs  and  commission  due  them. 

The  tariffs  common  to  all  sales  at  wholesale  or  in  half  lots,  are 
as  follows:  Eailroad  freight;  cartage;  import  duties;  municipal 
duties;  special  duties  (d'abri)  ;  public  weighing;  telegrams  and 
postal  charges;  pay  to  the  porters;  unloading  and  sale;  storage 
charges  when  storage  is  resorted  to. 

The  special  expenses  for  the  several  classes  of  sales  are  as 
follows:  For  the  sale  of  meat:  the  regulation  duty  (d'usage  ma- 
teriel) and  the  salary  of  the  individuals  who  cut  up  the  meat 
(decoupeurs)  ;  for  poultry  and  game:  inspection  and  shrinkage 
(gavage)  ;  for  butter,  eggs  and  cheese :  the  salary  of  inspectors 
and  reductions  made  for  deterioration  or  reduced  rating. 

The  mandataires  must  be  prepared  to  furnish  a  justification 
for  all  expenses  attached  to  their  sales.     Ally  producer  having  at 
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his  disposition  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  mandataires,  and  de- 
siring to  have  his  produce  sold  at  the  Halles  Centralles,  may  send 
to  the  police  department  for  a  list  of  those  mandataires  charged 
with  the  sale  of  his  kind  of  produce.  He  then  makes  a  choice 
of  one  of  those  listed  and  comes  to  an  agreement  with  him  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  sales  are  to  be  made. 

Selling  Operations 

Sales  are  made  by  the  mandataires  or  his  salesmen,  either  by 
calling  the  price  at  public  auction  or  by  agreement,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  mandataire  at  his  post  is  required  by  law  during  the 
selling  hours. 

Each  post  is  provided  with  a  record  book  with  duplicate 
leaves  for  recording  sales ;  the  first  leaf  accompanies  the  lot  sold 
until  it  has  been  removed  from  the  building  and  is  finally  turned 
over  to  the  chief  inspector  by  the  porter.  The  second  leaf, 
destined  for  the  shipper,  must  record,  besides  the  selling  price, 
all  the  other  expenses  (transportation,  duties,  unloading  and 
storage  charges,  fees  to  the  porter,  charges  for  opening  packages, 
etc.),  thus  the  sum  of  the  commission,  including  all  accessory  ex- 
penses, are  on  record.  In  case  of  several  sales  made  on  the  same 
day  in  the  name  of  the  same  shipper  the  record  destined  for  him 
may  be  replaced  by  a  statement  recapitulating  all  the  data  from 
the  individual  pages. 

The  mandataires  are  required  to  send  on  the  day  of  sale  copies 
of  all  the  record  pages  relative  to  the  sale  by  them  of  products  to 
the  person  who  shipped  them. 

The  sales  are  announced  in  a  loud  voice  and  immediately  in- 
scribed in  the  record  book  with  their  number  and  stamped  by 
the  police  department.  The  name  of  the  shipper  and  that  of  the 
purchaser,  the  number  of  packages,  the  kind  of  produce,  the 
gross  weight,  the  ^'  tare,"  the  net  weight,  the  manner  of  sale,  the 
rate  of  sale  (price)  per  unit  of  measure,  and  the  net  amount  of 
the  sale  are  all  recorded.  For  sales  by  the  piece  or  by  the  dozen 
these  indications  are  used  in  place  of  the  weight. 

The  record  book  (souche)  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  manda- 
taire and  serves  as  a  basis  for  his  bookkeeping;  that  is  to  say,  the 
account  of  his  sales. 
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After  the  sale  the  mandataire  makes  up  his  accounts  and  sends 
them  on  the  same  day  to  the  shipper,  which  must  include  the 
details  of  the  sales  made,  all  the  expenses  and  the  net  proceeds  by 
the  day.  Charges  are  also  allowed  on  certain  produce  like  fruits 
and  delicate  vegetables  for  special  care  given  to  then>  in  trans- 
port and  in  handling. 

The  mandataire  sums  up  each  day  on  a  register  called 
**  italien "  the  account  of  the  sales  for  the  day,  summarizing 
also  all  his  operations.  The  account  book  required  by  law  is 
verifiod  from  time  to  time  by  the  police  inspector  who,  being 
provided  with  all  the  original  leaves  from  the  sale  book,  are  able 
to  check  up  completely  each  day's  sales  of  the  mandataire.  The 
details  and  the  totals  have  to  be  exactly  the  same  on  the  register 
of  the  mandataire  (italien) ;  the  leaves  of  this  register  are  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  the  original  and  these  latter  (originals) 
filed  with  the  special  commissioner  of  the  Ilalles  Centralles. 

In  virtue  of  articles  28  of  the  decree  of  April  23,  1897,  the 
mandataires  are  required  —  unless  there  is  an  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  to  mail  the  sum  due  for  the  day's  sales  on  the  same  day 
or  the  day  following  at  the  latest,  to  each  shipper. 

The  record  of  sales  is  required  to  be  kept  by  the  nfimdataires 
for  three  years  and  his  original  sales  book  and  other  accounts 
must  be  preserved  for  that  length  of  time. 

All  persons  who  have  shipped  merchandise  to  the  Ilalles,  may, 
during  a  period  of  three  years,  transmit  to  the  police  department, 
for  the  purpose  of  verification,  the  statements  which  have  been 
sent  to  them  by  the  mandataires. 

The  Estahlishmeyit  and  Publication  of  Quotations 

.  The  quotations  are  established  in  each  pavilion,  by  a  commis- 
sion composed  of  the  head  inspector  and  three  mandataires  chosen 
by  their  colleagues.  They  consist  of  the  maximum,  a  minimum, 
and  an  average  quotation  for  each  product. 

]\randataires  are  prohibited  by  law  from  sending  to  the  ship- 
pers other  quotations  than  those  established  in  the  manner  above 
referred  to. 

An  official  record  with  an  extract  of  the  quotations  for  the  day 
and  general  comments  on  the  market  is  published  in  the  form  of 
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a  circular  and  may  be  obtained  by  mail  at  a  cost  of  1/6  of  a  cent 
postage. 

At  the  close  of  the  day's  sales  the  prefet  of  police  has  posted 
each  day  at  the  Central  Bureau  of  Inspection  the  quotation  for 
each  kind  of  produce  with  a  note  of  the  source  from  which  it 
came. 

Unclaimed  Merchandise  —  Produce  Carried  Over 
Merchandise  which  has  not  been  claimed  before  the  opening  of 
the  following  market  day,  together  with  what  has  arrived  at  the 
Halles  unconsigned,  is  sold  under  the  hammer  as  abandoned 
merchandise  by  one  of  the  mandataires  designated  according  to 
a  rule  of  the  police  department,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale 
are  paid  over  to  the  credit  of  the  raandataire  ii>  the  care  of  whom 
the  first  sale  was  made.  If  the  merchandise  goes  at  a  higher  price 
than  that  of  the  day  preceding,  the  mandataire  must  turn  over  the 
difference  to  the  shipper. 

Only  such  articles  of  merchandise  can  be  carried  over  to  the  next 
day  as  has  not  found  a  buyer  or  which  has  arrived  too  late  for  the 
market. 

There  are  two  police  departments,  one  of  the  Seine  and  the 
other  of  the  city,  and  a  declaration  has  to  be  made  to  each  of 
them  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  shipper,  the  character 
of  the  merchandise,  the  number  of  parcels  or  pieces  and  also  the 
reason  why  the  merchandise  has  been  carried  over  from,  one  day 
to  the  next.  Such  merchandise  can  not  be  mixed  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  day,  but  must  be  sold  sepacately. 

Defective  Produce  —  Indemnity 

In  case  the  produce  is  defective  or  lacking  in  quantity  at  the 

time  of  delivery,  official  inspectors  are  on  hand  and  may  be  called 

by  the  mandataires  to  decide  the  amount  of  deterioration,  or  to 

analyse  any  defective  produce,  thus  protecting  all  parties  from 

abuse  due  to  the  statement  which  might  be  made  by  mandataires 

that  a  whole  consignment  is  defective  and  unsaleable  when  such 

mav  not  be  the  case.     The  mandataire  makes  a  record  on  the 

register  of  the  railroad  company,  and  then  sells,  at  the  quotation 

of  the  day,  the  marketable  part  of  the  consignment  and  remits  to 

the  shipper  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  and  whatever  he  has  been 

able  to  realize  on  the  deteriorated  or  defective  part  of  the  consign- 
10 
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ment.     That  is,  he  leaves  out  of  account  the  lacking  part  of  the 
consignment. 

The  railroad  company,  taking  account  of  the  claim  of  the 
mandataire,  allows  him  a  certain  indemnity  for  loss  or  damage  in 
transit.  The  courts  have  allowed  this  right  of  the  mandataire  to 
indemnity  under  such  conditions,  and  such  indemnity  when 
realized  by  the  mandataire  must  be  credited  to  the  shipper.  It 
must  be  recalled  that  the  mandataires  are  responsible  to  the 
shippers  for  all  merchandise  sent  to  them,  but  concerning  the 
indemnity  for  deficiencies  it  is  well  for  the  shipper  to  have  an 
agreement  with  the  mandataire  for  a  compromise,  permitting 
him  to  reclaim  damage  from  the  railroad,  unless  he  prefers  to 
let  the  mandataire  attend  to  it. 

Rules  for  Accounting  —  Remittance  of  Funds 
The  shipper  has  the  right  to  choose  the  arrangement  most  con- 
venient to  him,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  remitting  funds,  for 
daily  remittances  are  sometimes  heavy  and  troublesome  for  him. 
He  may  be  paid  according  to  his  convenience  by  postal  money 
order,  bank  draft,  express  order  or  check  on  the  date  fixed  by  him : 
weekly,  monthly  or  at  the  end  of  the  shipping  season. 

All  shippers  who  desire  to  fix  a  minimum  price  for  their 
produce  must  do  so  by  letter  or  telegram  addressed  to  their  re- 
spective mandataires  before  the  opening  sales  for  the  day. 

QUOTATIONS  FOR  JULY  2,    1913 

WholeBale  prices  of  meats  and  other  products,  as  sold  at  public  auction  in 
wholesale  quantities  in  the  Central  Market  of  Paris. 

Beef 

Hind  quarter,  14  55/100  cents  per  lb.  1    .  .„        . 

Fore  quarter,  9  9/100  cents  per  lb.      /  ^^^^^6©,  1^  cents. 

Sirloin  steak,  21  82/100  cents  per  lb. 
Porterhouse,  23  64/100  cents  per  lb. 
Roast,  17  82/100  cents  per  lb. 
Lower  round  steak,  13  62/100  cents  per  lb. 
Hock  and  neck,  6  36/100  cents  per  lb. 


Veal 

Average,  15  58/100 


Extra  quality,  18  73/100  cents  per  lb. 

Prime,  16  32/100  cents  per  lb. 

Second,  14  55/100  cents  per  lb.  f        cents  per  lb. 

Third,  12  73/100  cents  per  lb. 
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Mutton 

Prime  quality,  20  91/100  cents  per  lb. 
Second  quality,  18  18/100  cents  per  lb. 
Third  quality,  15  45/100  cents  per  lb. 
Fourth  quality,  12  73/100  cents  per  lb. 

* 

POSK 


Average,  16  82/100 
cents  per  lb. 


Average,  16  58/100 
cents  per  lb. 


Norman,  extra  fine,  18  18/100  cents  per  lb. 
First  quality,  17  cents  per  lb. 
Second  quality,  14  56/100  cents  per  lb. 
Bacon,  loins,  18  73/100  cents  per  lb. 
Cutlets,  pork  steak,  20  91/100  cents  per  lb. 
Hams,  21  82/100  cents  per  lb. 
Shoulders,  14  55/100  cents  per  lb. 

Potatoes 

Un sorted  in  sacks,  90  cents  per  bu. 
Select  quality,  sorted,  $1.20  per  bu. 

BUTTEE 

"  Charentes  Creamery,"  23  cents  per  lb. 
Ordinary,  20  cents;  first  quality,  30  cents  per  lb. 

Egos 
22  to  31  cents  per  doz. 

Floue 
$6.72  per  200-lb.  barrel. 

6UGAE 

$5.64  per  200-lb.  barrel. 

Refined,  in  packages,  6  cents  per  lb. 

Wheat 
$1.53  per  bu. 

"  La  Villette  " 

principal  municipal  abattoir  of   PARIS 

An  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  abattoir,  which  serves  as  a 
price  regulator  for  the  whole  of  France,  may  be  had  from  the  fact 
that  its  main  building  is  capable  of  handling  7,000  beeves,  33,000 
sheep  and  8,000  hogs  daily.  Its  properties  cover  112  acres. 
Shipments  are  received  of  live  cattle  from  all  parts  of  France 
and  the  Provinces  in  Africa.  There  is  a  considerable  fluctuation 
in  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  prices  vary  some- 
what, according  to  the  supply  and  demand,  and  the  complete  list 
of  quotations  is  published  daily- 
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Operation  of  the  Market 

Most  of  the  animals  pass  through  the  hands  of  commission  men 
who  are  listed  in  the  "  Butchers  Annual "  of  Paris,  although  the 
Central  Syndicat  of  the  farmers  of  France  has  special  agents 
charged  with  the  sale  of  animals  coming  from  their  members  in 
the  provinces  to  prevent  abuses. 

Although  the  market  is  in  operation  every  day  in  the  year, 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  are  the  most  important  for  large  animals 
and  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  for  small  animals. 

The  animals  are  shipped  in  in  carload  lots,  averaging  10  steers, 
20  calves,  50  or  60  sheep  and  30  hogs  per  car,  the  freight  amounir 
ing  to  an  average  of  $11.60  per  car  for  100  miles.  On  arrival 
at  La  Villette  the  animals  are  unloaded  by  employees  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  are  consigned,  or  by  special  agents  represent- 
ing the  shipper. 

The  owners  of  the  cattle  may  accompany  them  and  do  their 
own  selling,  but  they  usually  find  it  more  profitable  to  employ  an 
agent  who  is  familiar  with  the  market. 

A  foreman  of  La  Villette  is  in  charge  of  the  unloading  and 
reception  of  cattle  and  attends  to  their  stabling  and  care  up  to 
the  moment  when  they  are  offered  for  sale,  when  the  shipper  or 
his  agent  may  proceed  to  make  the  sales.  Special  trucks  are  pro- 
vided for  carrying  calves  to  the  market,  also  for  sheep  and  hogs. 

The  several  expenses  prior  to  sale,  chargeable  to  the  shipper 
are  as  follows:  Ten  to  20  cents  a  head  for  cattle,  10  cents  for 
calves,  4  cents  for  sheep  and  6  cents  for  hogs.  The  charges  for 
placing  on  the  market  and  disinfection  are  as  follows:  Entrance 
fee  per  head  for  beeves,  60  cents ;  cattle  and  hogs,  20  cents ;  sheep, 
6  cents.  Disinfection  charge  per  head  for  cattle,  5  cents;  calves 
2  cents;  sheep,  5  cents;  hogs,  3  cents.  Municipal  duty  for  en- 
trance into  the  city  of  Paris,  90  cents  per  100  pounds,  live  weight. 

Variable  Charges 

The    variable    charges    include    maintenance,    weighing    and 

slaughtering  fees.     When  animals  remain  at  the  market  for  any 

j^Quson,  such  as  awaiting  a  favorable  occasion  for  sale,  the  owner 

k  a  to  pay:  for  beef  cattle,  20  cents;  calves,  4  cents;  hogs,  2  cents; 


Flo,  184. —  FlOHTINO  BOLLB  AT  PABTUBE,  SPAIN. 


Fio.  185. —  Deep  Plowing,  Spain. 
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sheep  1  cent  for  feed  per  day.  When  they  remain  from  Monday 
to  Thursday  the  maintenance  charge  for  beeves  is  $1.80;  calves 
40  cents;  sheep,  36  cents;  hogs,  26  cents,  covering  both  care  and 
feed.  If  they  remain  from  Thursday  until  Monday  the  charges 
are:  $2  for  beeves;  50  cents  for  calves;  36  cents  for  both  sheep 
and  hogs.  These  expenses,  as  above  given,  are  averages  and  may 
vary  according  to  the  price  of  forage  and  are  established  by  the 
management  of  La  Villette.  Weighing  fee:  This  charge  for  the 
official  weighing  on  the  municipal  scales,  amounts  to  about  two 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  all  kinds  of  animals.  The  slaughtering 
fee  is  fixed  at  about  two  cents  per  100  pounds  live  weight.  There 
is  also  the  duty  on  dressed  meat  for  entrance  into  Paris,  amoimt- 
ing  to  about  one  dollar  per  100  pounds.  These  charges  are  paid 
by  the  retail  butcher  in  Paris. 

Organization  of  Sales 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  producer  to  sell  promptly  because  the 
maintenance  fees,  fatigue  of  the  journey  and  change  of  food  and 
surroundings  cause  a  notable  loss  to  the  animals  if  tkey  are  carried 
over  to  the  following  day. 

Price  Determination 
The  quotations  of  the  market  record  both  the  live  and  dressed 
weight,  although  sales  are  always  made  on  the  basis  of  live  weight, 
except  for  hogs.  Beeves  are  sold  both  by  the  head  and  in  lots, 
and  purchases  are  made  as  at  fairs,  after  a  superficial  exam- 
ination to  estimate  the  condition  of  the  animal.  They  are 
classified  as  in  good  flesh,  fat,  and  extra  fat.  After  exam- 
ination the  purchaser  and  seller  discuss  the  price,  when  sold 
the  purchaser  marks  the  animals  and  from  the  agreed  price  an 
estimate  is  made  of  the  rate  to  be  paid  per  100  pounds,  and  this 
is  applied  to  animals  sold  in  lots,  on  an  average,  and  is  the  price 
which  is  put  on  record  in  official  quotations.  The  sales  be^in  at 
10 :30  in  the  morning  and  continue  until  1 :30  p.  m.,  and  for 
steers  it  continues  open  until  3.30  p.  m.  Commission  for  selling: 
This  varies  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  head.  The  proportion  of 
dressed  weight  to  live  weight  ranges  from  50  to  65  per  cent., 
sometimes  reaching  70  pe^.  cent,  for  extra  fat  cattle,  and  the 
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diiference  between  the  value  of  the  by-products,  other  than  dressed 
meat  and  the  general  expenses,  amounts  to  $4.25  on  an  average. 
Calves  dress  to  62  per  cent  of  the  net  weight  and  are  sold  for 
a  commission  of  40  cents  per  head;  sheep  dress  from  40  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  live  weight,  the  selling  commission  being  6  cents 
per  head.  Hogs  dress  as  high  as  75  per  cent,  of  their  live  weight 
and  are  sold  for  a  commission  of  40  cents  per  head. 

The  wholesale  prices  in  Paris  in  July,  1913,  were  as  follows: 
Beeves,  live  weight;  low  5.73  cents,  high  9.91  cents  —  average 
7.82  cents  per  pound:  dressed  weight;  low  11.45  cents,  high  16.55 
cents  —  average  14  cents.  Calves,  live  weight,  low  7.45  cents, 
high  13.09  cents  —  average  10.27  cents  per  pound :  dressed  weight ; 
low  13.64  cents,  high  21.82  cents —  average  17.73  cents.  Sheep, 
live  weight;  low  7.27  cents,  high  14.63  cents  —  average  11  cents 
per  pound:  dressed  weight;  low  14.55  cents,  high  24.36  —  aver- 
age 19.45  cents.  Hogs,  live  weight;  low  10.91  cents,  high  12.73 
cents  —  average  11.82  cents  per  pound:  dressed  weight;  low  15.64 
cents,  high  18.17  cents  —  average  16.90  cents.  The  average 
prices  at  auction  sale  in  Central  Market  of  Paris  were  as  follows : 
Beef,  Xo.  1  ribs,  17.82  cents;  loins,  21.82  cents.  Pork,  16.58 
cents  per  pound;  mutton  16.82  cents,  and  veal  15.58  cents. 


\ 


CONCLUSIONS 

A  more  perfect  business  organization  of  all  operations  relating 
to  the  production,  standardization,  packing,  transportation, 
wholesale  and  retail  marketing,  and  delivery  of  agriculturaJ 
products  was  observed  in  all  the  European  countries  than  that 
which  is  vogue  in  America.  A  greater  average  yield  per  acre 
results  in  European  farming  from  more  scientific  methods  of 
cultivation,  and  American  farmers  can  also  learn  something  from 
those  in  Europe  concerning  the  conservation  and  utilization  of 
natural  resources,  and  in  general  neatness  and  artistic  appearance 
of  the  whole  coujitry. 

Difference  in  Conditions 

In  so  far  as  the  possibility  of  better  business  methods  is  affected, 
the  difference  in  conditions  between  European  countries  and 
America  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why, 
if  American  farmers  employ  as  good  methods,  they  may  not  ob- 
tain equally  good  results.  For  example,  engineers  and  con- 
tractors all  over  the  world  apply  the  same  general  principles  in 
building  bridges,  docks,  railroads  and  canals,  utilizing  such  labor 
and  material  as  are  at  hand,  importing  the  rest,  and  conducting 
their  business  in  a  systematic  way.  When  such  countries  as 
Germany  and  Denmark  first  demonstrated  what  could  be  accom- 
plished by  agricultural  organization  as  applied  to  production, 
transportation  and  marketing  of  their  produce.  Many  people  in 
adjoining  countries  said:  *'  Their  conditions  enable  them  to  do 
it,  but  our  conditions  are  not  identical."  The  fact  is  that,  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil  in  these  countries  was  unusually  poor 
and  the  markets  at  first  unorganized.  The  difference  in  con- 
ditions in  the  countries,  such  as  France,  which  have  since  adopted 
better  business  methods,  has  not  stood  in  the  way. 

Combined  vs.  Individual  Operation 

The  economies  and  profits  which  result  from  combined  oper- 
ation, and  the  inability  of  individuals  to  compete  with  combina- 
tions, need  no  proof.     Many  individual  manufacturers  of  agri- 
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cultural  machinery  have  been  forced  into  combining  by  compe- 
tition with  other  concerns  larger  than  themselves,  or  by  other 
combinations.  So  far  as  system  ancj  economy  are  concerned  the 
joint  stock  corporation  which  divides  its  profits  among  a  few  at 
the  head,  is  as  good  as  any.  However,  the  cooperative  form  of 
combination  is  equally  effective  in  securing  economies,  and  is  of 
greater  benefit  to  all  concerned  because  the  profits  are  distributed 
among  all  those  who  contribute  to  making  them,  in  proportion  to 
•  their  contribution.  Thus  it  is  observed  that  any  form  of  com- 
bination is  more  economical  than  individual  operation,  and  in 
some  cases  the  price  to  the  producer  has  been  increased  and  that 
to  the  consumer  reduced  by  joint  stock  corporations,  such  as  that 
of  the  Maggi  Company,  which  supplies  milk  in  Paris,  but  the 
tendency  is,  under  this  form  of  organization,  for  the  profits  to  be 
enjoyed  largely  by  a  few  people,  and  for  this  reason  the  coopera- 
tive form  is  preferred  throughout  Europe. 

System  and  Efficiency 

There  are  excellent  examples  of  this  in  the  operation  of  rail- 
road and  manufacturing  concerns  and  in  the  efficient  distribution 
of  mail.  The  handling  of  produce  may  be  done  in  a  sjmilar  man- 
ner. There  is  a  parallel  in  the  case  of  work  done  by  contract. 
For  a  long  time  construction  work  was  carried  on  in  the  same 
aimless  way  as  production  and  distribution  of  farm  commodities, 
but  within  the  last  few  years  competition  and  scientific  methods 
have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  systematic  business  management 
on  this  class  of  work  in  all  countries.  Similar  improved  methods 
have  been  applied  to  the  handling  of  farm  produce  in  Europe. 

Study  of  Existing  -Conditions 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  farmers  and  consumers  to  know  the  facts 
about  w^hat  happens  in  the  various  stages  of  transmitting  commo- 
dities.    If  they  inform  themselves  as  to  the  most  pronounced 
deficiencies  and  go  about  remedying  them  in  a  businesslike  way, 
/jj  .  ^£id  of  leaving  the  matter  entirely  to  the  middlemen,  the  results 
k^V/    J^^  P^^^tly  to  their  advantage.     They  will  find  that  care  in 
^/         /i2J*^^^^^^g  ^^^^  packing  goods,  so  that  quality  can  be  relied 
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upon  by  the  consumer,  can  best  be  effected  by  forming  themselves 
itito  associations  and  employing  experts;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  can  purchase  their  supplies  at  wholesale,  maintain  a  market 
quotation  service,  and  command  better  attention  from  transporta- 
tion companies,  etc. 

Agencies  for  Organization 
Existing  organizations,  whenever  they  can  be  adapted,  should 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  each  new  business  venture,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  "  Syndicat  Agricole  "  in  France.  Each  new  line  of  business 
which  producers  or  consumers  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  under- 
take, may  be  carried  on  by  an  affiliated  society  with  an  inde- 
pendent system  of  accounts,  so  that  each  shall  rely  upon  itself  for 
its  own  particular  operations,  but  may  enjoy  the  prestige  and 
general  service  of  the  parent  society.  It  would  seem  that  the 
granges  in  America  should  be  well  adapted  to  develop  in  a  manner 
similar  to  like  societies  in  Europe. 

Standardization  of  Produce 
Consumers  in  large  congested  cities  in  which  much  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  deliveries  takes  place,  and  many  middlemen 
are  occupied  in  sorting  and  repacking,  could  enjoy  a  great  re- 
duction in  prices  if  all  produce  were  properly  standardized.  Ship- 
ping and  selling  associations  among  producers  can  insure  stand- 
ardization and  enjoy  higher  prices  and  a  more  steady  demand 
thereby.  The  ideal  is  direct  dealing  between  cooperative  asso- 
ciations of  producers  and  similar  cooperative  associations  of 
consumers. 

Government  Encouragement 
Without  the  moral  support  of  the  government  it  is  difficult  for 
farmers  and  consumers  to  improve  their  conditions.  European 
governmets,  recognizing^  that  agriculture  has  received  less  help 
than  commerce  and  industry  in  the  past,  have  recently  been  trying 
to  help  it  to  improve  its  orgaH^^iation.  In  many  instances  they 
grant  tax  exemptions,  subsi(J;pg  ai^d  in  some  cases  have  arranged 
to  place  funds  at  the  dispo^U.  ^  oi  farmera  at  "Vow  rates  of  interest 
and  easy  terms  of  repayi^^  MtViow^b.  tViete  ia  a  ieeVing  that 

this  should  not  be  undert^^i  ^^'  .^  i^m^tica,  st\\\,  it  ^ouVd  seem  a^ 
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though  it  might  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  consider  some  such  system 
of  inducing  our  farmers  to  reforest  the  more  unproductive  of  their 
lands  and  to  induce  them  to  adopt  other  conservation  measures. 
European  experience  demonstrates  that  the  profit  resulting  from 
reafforestation  amounts  to  an  average  of  3  to  5  per  cent. ;  that 
very  little  return  can  be  expected  from  the  investment  in  less 
than  thirty  years,  and  that  in  many  instances  it  takes  from  sixty 
to  eighty  years  to  get  the  full  return.  It  is  quite  natural  for 
farmers  to  hesitate  about  .undertaking  reafforestation,  when  they 
are  unable  to  borrow  money  at  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Legislation  and  Its  Enforcement 

It  is  difficult  for  individuals  when  they  find  that  existing  laws 
are  inadequate  to  permit  of  their  conducting  their  affairs  in  an 
eflScient  manner,  to  go  about  having  these  laws  amended,  or  new 
laws  passed,  and  when  the  laws  are  not  being  enforced  individual 
complaints  bear  less  weight  than  united  protests.  In  this  respect 
thd  European  farmers'  cooperative  societies  have  been  very  help- 
ful in  bringing  such  matters  before  the  authorities,  so  presenting 
and  pressing  their  cause  as  to  get  satisfaction. 

Cooperation 

This  form  of  b.usiness  combination,  although  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  satisfactory  in  all  of  the  European  countries,  has 
first  come  about  where  a  strong  need  for  it  has  been  felt  and 
where  people  could  not  get  along  without  it.     Unions  of  labor- 
ers  out   of  work   and   almost   starving,    or   groups   of  farmers 
who  could  not  purchase  their  necessities  or  sell  their  products 
economically   enough   to   enable   them   to   make   a   living,   have 
afforded    the   inspiration   for    the   establishment   of   cooperative 
societies.      The  more  prosperous  farmers  in  Italy,   France  and 
the  British  Isles,  and  even  in  Spain,  held  aloof  for  a  long  time 
and  took  little  interest  in  co<)peration,  just  as  our  farmers  in 
Ajiieric^f   as  a  whole,  have  been   able  to  get  along  without  it 
i?Ooenf7y>   owen  these  more  favored  people  have  found  that  it  is 
difjj    J       -for  them  to  compete  with  large  combinations  or  large 
<^o^V  /V0  societies,  and  those  best  informed  in  all  countries  are 
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coming  to  recognize  that  cooperation  is  the  most  equitable  form 
of  combination  and  that  it  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  producers  and  consumers  of  farm  produce.  The 
European  governments  have  felt  the  necessity  for  some  remedy  to 
prevent  the  increasing  and  continuous  emigration  from  their 
rural  districts  to  their  own  cities  and  to  America,  and  they  have 
done  much  to  encourage  cooperation,  although  the  most  active 
propaganda  work  has  been  carried  on  by  philanthropic  indi- 
viduals. 

Cooperative  purchasing  societies  among  farmers  for  wholesale 
purchase  of  supplies;  cooperative  credit  associations  for  short- 
time  loans;  land  mortgage  banks  for  long-term  loans,  etc.,  have 
materially  reduced  the  cost  of  production  to  the  farmer.  Co- 
operative selling  agencies  and  cooperative  societies  of  consumers 
in  the  cities,  have  materially  reduced  the  cost  of  distributing  com- 
modities, have  eliminated  great  waste  in  deliveries  and  so  benefit 
the  consumer  and  the  producer  alike. 

Federations  of  cooperative  societies,  aside  from  their  coordinat- 
ing valnie,  have  further  benefited  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
by  bringing  about  legislation  which  has  aided  the  farmer  and 
improved  marketing  conditions  in  the  cities  to  the  advantage  of 
the  consumer.  They  have  also  secured  better  transportation  con- 
ditions on  the  railroads. 

We,  in  America,  need  to  consider  the  advantage  that  coopera- 
tion will  afford"  in  developing  community  spirit,  through  which 
our  natural  resources  may  be  conserved  and  utilized,   such  as 
irrigation,  reafforestation,  swamp  reclamation,  hydro-electric  de- 
velopment, etc.     Such  community  spirit  has  made  it  possible  to 
utilize  nearly  all  the  water  which  flows  from  mountain  streams 
at  Funchal  in*  the  Madeira  Islands,  to  irrigate  their  very  inten- 
sively  cultivated  lands.     Although   similar    examples    exist    in 
nearly   all   the  countries   of   Europe,    still    in   no  place   was   a 
greater  variety  of  crops  being  raised  on  the  same  land  than  at 
Madeira.     This  would  not  have  been  possible  except  for  irriga- 
tion, and  irrigation  would  xiot  Taave  been  feaaVWe  without  com- 
munity  spirit.     The  land    "Uold^^S^  ^^^®    "^^^^  %\^^  and  very 
great  in  number,  one  belo^     <\o^t^^  ^^  ^^^  l^iAV^\3ie,  eadi  receiving 
successively  the  water  wh;     ^  i,aA  ^>e^«^  iivoxt^  ixom  t\ie  streams 
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and  which  was  soaking  from  each  small  patch  to  the  ones  below 
it.  Many  of  the  farms  in  K'ew  York,  New  England  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  water  from  the  streams 
is  running  away  throughout  the  summer  and  being  lost  in  the 
sea,  should  take  a  lesson  from  what  is  being  done  at  Madeira. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  question  in  these  states  of  the  total  annual 
rainfall  as  of  the  rainfall  which  is  utilized.  In  New  York  there 
may  be  fifty  inches  of  rainfall  annually,  and  perhaps  two-thirds 
of  it  escapes  during  the  winter  when  the  ground  is  frozen  and  is 
not  available,  and  the  remaining  amount  is  insuflScient.  That 
our  farms  are  larger  is  an  advantage,  for  less  individual  owners 
have  to  be  brought  into  agreement. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  recommend  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  with  the  excellent  work  which  is  being  done 
by  the  Conservation  Commission  in  supplying  trees  for  reaffor- 
estation at  cost  and  the  other  advantages  which  are  offered  to  the 
farmers  under  the  Conservation  Law,  such  as  the  exemption  of 
reafforested  land  from  taxation  and  the  provisions  enabling  the 
utilization  of  water  powers,  etc.;  also  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  efforts  which  it  is  making  to 
remedy  defects  in  the  marketing  system  and  all  the  other  valu- 
able services  which  it  is  placing  at  the  disposition  of  the  people 
of  our  State  through  its  several  bureaus,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Associations  and  the  Em- 
ployment Bureau.  Still  further  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the 
services  and  information  available  through  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations,  the  demonstrations  made 
by  the  railroad  companies  and  other  institutions  for  the  better- 
ment of  agriculture ;  and  if  the  individual  farmers,  as  well  as  the 
agricultural  associations  throughout  the  State,  will  make  renewed 
efforts  to  take  advantage  of  the  above  mentioned  services  to  the 
fullest  extent,  the  already  rapid  progress  of  New  York  State 
agriculture  should  be  still  further  accelerated.  Some  of  the  new 
laws  which  have  been  only  recently  passed  by  the  legislature  may 
perhaps  be  made  more  workable  by  slight  amendments,  and  such 
other  new  provisions  made  as  may  be  necessary. 

Instead  of  recommending  special  attention  to  all  the  needs  of 
New  York  State  which  may  need  further  legislation,  we  will 
simply  specify  four  of  those  which  seem  most  urgent  and  leave 
the  others  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  efficient  agencies  which 
already  have  them  in  charge. 

These  four  "  Urgent  Needs  "  have  been  given  consideration  by 
the  officials  of  the  state  already  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  only 
purpose  of  these  recommeii(]gitions  is  to  co()perate  with  these  state 
officials  with  a  view  to  rtiii\^'tj<^  sucli  laws  and  regulations  as  are 
now  in  existence  more  eff^     .^,^ 
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1.  Legislation  permitting  the  establishment  of  better  market- 
ing facilities.  This  will  include  such  amendments  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  law  governing  commission  merchants,  and  that 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  cooperative  associations,  etc. 

2.  Such  amendments  to  the  Conservation  Law  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  induce  immediate  action  in  conserving  soil  fertility, 
reafforestation,  storage  of  surplus  rainfall,  irrigation,  reclama- 
tion of  swamps  and  hydro-electric  development,  particularly  on  a 
small  scale. 

3.  Legislation  permitting  the  organization  of  land-mortgage 
banks  for  long-term  loans,  for  permanent  improvements  with 
amortization  features. 

4.  Such  legislation  as  may  bring  about  a  better  system  of 
secondary  roads  of  the  state,  as  can  not  bo  comprehended  in  the 
system  of  state  and  county  highways  under  the  present  plan  of 
the  Highway  Department. 
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INTRODUCTION 


With  the  exception  of  alfalfa  there  is  no  farm  <?rop  concerning 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  receives  so  many  inquiries 
as  potatoes.  This  is  to  be  expected  when  we  consider  that  it  is 
fourth  in  acreage  of  farm  crops  in  the  state,  there  being  394,319 
acres  devoted  to  it,  producing  annually  48,597,701  bushels  — 
an  average  of  123.2  bushels  per  acre,  worth  $20,399,000,  as  may 
be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  figures  taken  from  the  United 
States  census  for  the  year  1909  in  the  rear  of  the  bulletin.  These 
statistics  show,  too,  how  widely  it  is  distributed  over  the  counties, 
twenty-five  counties  having  4,000  or  more  acres  devoted  to  this 
crop.  In  many  counties  and  on  many  farms  the  prosperity  of  the 
inhabitants  depends  on  its  success.  Even  where  it  is  not  of  prime 
importance  as  a  source  of  rev^enuo  through  all  the  countryside,  it 
is  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  diet  on  the  tables  of  rich  and  poor 
alike.  By  its  aid  many  farms  have  l)een  paid  for.  It  has  helped 
to  educate  many  a  man  and  woman  prominent  in  world-wide 
affairs,  as  well  as  to  support  the  Gospel  by  which  the  world  is 
made  better.  This  is  the  pleasing  side  of  the  picture;  the  other 
less  pleasing  is  the  many  difficulties  connected  with  its  profitable 
production. 

The  fact  that  the  potato  is  propagated  not  from  a  true  seed 
but  an  enlarged  underground  stem,  renders  it  vitally  necessary 
that  the  seed  stock  should  be  most  carefully  selected  and  pre- 
served.    The  susceptibility  to  diseases  of  both  tubers  and  plants, 
Avith  the  many  insect  enemies  which  attack  it,  and  which  must  be 
successfully  conibated  to  insure  a  profitable  crop,  are  all  serious 
handicaps  and  call  for  most  intelligent  and  painstaking  eflort. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  composition  of  the  tuber  being  nearly 
three-fourths  water,  together  witb  the  add\\.\oiiaV  amownt  required 
to  develop  and  sustain  tli^  top,  call  into  ^leVioii  tlio  grower's  best 
endeavor  to  properly  hix^i  ^^d  \u^  \vatCY  ^w^^^^^-    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
consider  the  ne^'cssity  ^^    '  ^p^lvW  ^iv    vji^^NVtv^^^^^  ''^  ^^^"^^  ^"^^ 
of  the  proper  sort  ava^     ^'  \v\i^\o^^     ^^''^^  """^"^  ""^  '^^'''^  '""' 
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creases  the  expense  and  adds  to  the  risk.  Any  one  of  the  above 
may  and  often  do  produce  a  whole  or  partial  failure.  In  these 
days  of  high  prices  and  scanty  labor  supply,  much  expensive  ma- 
chinery' must  be  employed  if  the  profit  from  the  crop  is  to  be  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger,  which  means  sufficiently  large  acreage 
to  afford  the  purchase  of  such  machinery.  It  is  a  heavy  crop  to 
handle  and  can  not  be  carried  for  an  indefinite  time  as  can  hay  or 
the  cereals.  Hence,  good  roads,  proximity  to  shipping  points  and 
proper  market  facilities,  enter  into  the  problem  to  as  great  or 
greater  degree  than  with  any  other  farm  crop,  except  milk. 

This  volume  has  been  compiled  to  give  to  the  potato  its  proper 
place  in  the  agriculture  of  our  state,  and  more  particularly  to 
set  forth  the  best  cultural  methods,  -with  the  nature  and  life  his- 
tory of  the  diseases  and  insects  which  beset  the  crop,  as  well  as  the 
means  for  their  control;  also  examples  of  successful  marketing, 
not  forgetting  the  consuming  public  as  evidenced  by  the  last 
article. 

The  subject  matter  has  been  supplied  by  selected  writers  who 
speak  —  or  write  —  with  authority,  because  of  their  experience 
along  the  particular  lines  which  they  treat.  This  help  has  been 
cheerfully  given  at  no  small  sacrifice  of  time  on  the  part  of  the 
writers.  The  compiler  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  of  their 
efforts  which  he  is  sure  will  be  seconded  bv  the  many  who  will 
obtain  help  from  its  pages.  With  this  end  in  view  the  work  is 
sent  forth  on  its  mission. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  POTATO 

Edward  va.v  Alstyxe,  Kisderiiook,  N.  Y. 
Director  of   Fanntrs*  Institutps 

The  potato,  with  corn  and  tobacco,  com- 
pletes  the   trinity   of   purely    American 
plants     occupying    a    prominent    place 
among  our  agricultural   products.    It  is 
a  native  of  South  America  and  was  found 
there  by  Spanish  explorers  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.      Tliej  reported  it  an 
important  article  of  food  in  what  is  now 
Chili  and  Peru.    Its  native  home  is  at  an 
altitude  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet,  the 
climatic  conditions  heing  not  dissimilar  to 
those  in  Colorado  and  southern  Idaho  where  it  flourishes  today. 
These  explorers  carried  it  to  Spain.     Other  Spaniards  took  it  to 
Florida,  and  very  likely  from  there  to  Virginia.   London's  encyclo- 
pedia published  in  IS.Tli  says  it  was  "  probably  brought  to  England 
from  Virginia  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1.'>H(>,"  induced,  no  doubt, 
hy  tlie  prizes  history  tells  us  the  crown  offered  for  new  and  valu- 
able plants  and  fruits.    All  authorities  agree  as  to  its  being  found 
in  Virginia  by  the  colonists.   That  it  had  not  been  growing  for  a 
long  time  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  tlie  tubers  are  spoken  of  as 
no  larger  than  marbles.     Some  give  the  credit  of  bringing  it  to 
England  to  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  is  said  to  have  sent 
especially  to  Virginia  for  the  tul>ers.     All  agree  as  to  the  year 
of  its  introduction  into  Great  Britain;  that  it  came  from  Virginia, 
and  that  it  was  first  planted  in  Ireland  near  Cork.     In  Ireland  it 
was  well  receive<l.     Doubtless  to  this  is  due  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
commonly  and  erroneously  called  Hie  Irish  potato.    In  England  it 
at  first  met  with  little  favor.    Sir  Walter  is  said  to  have  endeavored 
to  induce  (Juecn  IJcss  to  take  an  interest  \n  \iis  find  and  to  that 
end  had  a  dish  of  the  cooked  tubers  placci\  on  Wr  table.    Neither 
she  nor  lier  guests  cared  for  (lie  uew  vogo\,^\o  s^''^^  were  inclined 
to  beliei'e  it  poisonous. 
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In  1663  potato  culture  became  quite  general  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Royal  Society,  which  recognized  its  food  value.  Scotland 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  to  it  until  tlie  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  a  famine  impressed  its  value  on  the  Scottish  people. 

In  17-17  we  read  that  700  bushels  were  imported  from  Caro- 
lina. Italy  appears  to  have  given  attention  to  the  newcomer  be- 
fore any  other  European  country.  After  Ireland,  Switzerland, 
France  and  Germany  took  it  up,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
given  its  true  value  as  a  human  food  until  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  a  Frenchman,  il.  Parmentier,  is  due  the  popularity  of  the 
potato  as  a  food.  His  efforts  were  ably  seconded  by  Louis  XVI, 
who  ordered  a  large  tract  planted  with  potatoes.  Later  he  wore 
one  of  the  blossoms  in  his  buttonhole.  The  King  had  the  plot 
guarded  by  a  cordon  of  troops  which  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
people.  AVhen  the  tubers  were  gathered  he  invited  a  number  of 
scientific  and  prominent  men  to  a  banquet  where  every  dish  was 
composed  in  whole  or  part  of  potatoes.  This  quickly  brought  it 
into  popular  favor. 

Early  settlers  in  this  country  generally  appear  to  have  given  it 
a  prominent  place  in  their  agriculture.  In  1840  mention  is  first 
made  of  the  potato  in  the  L^nited  State  census  report.  The  crop 
is  given  at  108,298,060  bushels.  In  all  Xorth  America,  Austral- 
asia and  South  America,  it  is  now  generally  grown.  During  the 
last  thirty  years  its  culture  has  become  general  in  Holland,  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  it  is  said  to  be  rapidly  increasing  in  favor 
in  Russia.  China  too  is  cultivating  it,  but  in  that  country,  as 
with  all  else  new,  its  adoption  is  slow.  Owing  to  its  food  qualities 
it  will  doubtless  be  of  great  economic  value  in  the  land  of  the 
Dragon.  Xo  tuber  heretofore  discovered  is  of  such  world-wide 
adaptation  as  a  human  food.  The  last  article,  by  Mrs.  Harrington, 
clearlv  demonstrates  this  fact. 

BOTA^^Y  AND  NOMENCLATURE 

The  potato  belongs  to  the  nightshade  family,  which  explains  the 
Eno-lish  prejudice  against  it.  In  this  family  are  the  tobacco, 
tomato,  ciiTjf-plant  and  capsiciun.  There  are  sixteen  lumdred 
species,  only  six  of  which  bear  tubers.  The  wild  potato  produces 
seed  balls  from  the  flowers.     Owing  to  its  long  propagation  from 
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tho  tuber  or  from  the  cutting,  these  are  seldom  seen  where  it  is 
cultivated.  The  writer  as  a  boy  remembers  the  seed  ball  as  much 
more  common  than  at  present. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  potato  is  Solanum  tuberosum,  the 
first  word  meaning  soothing  or  quieting  (the  effect  of  the  night- 
shade). This  is  the  name  of  the  genus.  In  the  second  word  the 
Latin  root  "tuber"  is  easily  recognized.  Freely  translated  the 
name  means  "  soothing  plant  with  swellings."  This  scientific 
name  was  given  by  a  celebrated  botanist,  Jaspard  Banhim  of 
Basle,  Switzerland,  about  1590.  It  was  called  openauk,  an  Indian 
name ;  also  "  Bata  Virginia."  A  Frenchman,  M.  Frazier,  a  voyager 
on  the  coast  of  Chili,  in  a  book  describing  that  voyage,  gave  it  its 
popular  name,  it  having  been  first  called  "  apple  of  the  earth  " — 
French,  Pomme  de  Terre.  Potato  seems  to  hare  been  a  corruption 
or  adaption  of  the  Indian  name  papas,  meaning  roots,  and  bata  as 
given  above. 

HISTORIC    IMPORTANCE 

To  the  failure  of  the  crop,  caused  l)y  what  is  now  generally 
recognized  as  late  blight,  was  due  the  famine  in  Ireland  in  1846, 
through  which  Ireland  lost  by  death  and  immigration  more  than 
three  million  of  her  people.  The  potato  had  come  to  be  the  sole 
food  dependence  of  the  peasant  population.  In  1844  the  crop 
was  stricken  in  America,  but  in  Ireland  the  yield  was  plentiful. 
In  1845  the  har\'est  promised  to  be  the  most  abundant  in  years. 
In  one  short  month  it  was  as  if  a  simoon  had  blasted  the  land. 
The  buoyant  nature  of  the  Celt  asserted  itself  and  the  year  follow- 
ing he  planted  as  before.  All  promised  well  until  the  close  of 
July,  when  in  a  night,  the  entire  crop  was  doomed.  The  previous 
year  had  exhausted  the*  people.  By  winter  tho  deaths  were  so 
many  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  provide  coffin  or  shroud.  The 
fever  and  plague  accompanied  starvation.  The  failure  of  England 
to  open  her  ports  intensified  the  situation.  To  the  coming 
of  English  landlords  to  take  the  place  of  tlie  natives  is  largely  due 
the  troubles  of  Ireland  to  this  day.  For  a  time  it  appeared  as  if 
the  potato  was  threatened  with  oxtinctioxv.  CWmatic  conditions, 
however,  were  not  favoral>le  to  tho  spTC'AcV  <^\N\^^  i\?>casc,  and  ior 
a  generation  the  crop  coix^jjiued  to  ^  px  o^^jJj^n  ?cq^^  ^"^'^^^  only 
an  occasional  disastrous  f   -Uir©  ^"viotntV^^^   wj)^^\^^'^^i^^^ '^^^^^ 
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twenty-five  years  ago  nothing  was  done  to  control  it.  It  seems  in- 
credible in  the  light  of  experience  of  the  past  dozen  years  that 
the  unchecked  spread  of  the  disease  should  not  have  completely 
wiped  out  the  crop.  Doubtless  the  vigor  of  the  plant  grown  on 
newer  and  more  fertile  soils  with  the  foliage  uninjured  by  the 
Colorado  beetle  in  part  explains  the  situation. 

In  January,  1889,  the  writer  attended  one  of  the  first  farmers' 
institutes  held  in  the  state  in  Agricultural  Hall  (now  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  building)  in  the  city  of  Albany.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Peck,  State  Botanist,  read  a  paper  describing  the 
nature  of  the  blight,  illustrated  by  charts  showing  the  affected 
foliaga  He  told  of  the  accidental  discovery  in  a  vineyard  near 
Bordeaux,  France,  of  a  combination  of  lime  and  copper  sulphate 
as  a  preventive  of  the  rot  in  the  grape  and  of  its  having  been  suc- 
cessfully used  in  combating  potato  blight.  This  is  the  now  well- 
known  bordeaux  mixture.  I  think  this  was  the  first  public 
presentation  of  the  subject  in  the  state.  Representative  men  in 
all  lines  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  were  present,  and  I  ques- 
tion if  any  present  had  previous  knowledge  of  the  matter.  So 
prominent  a  man  as  Dr.  Hexamer,  editor  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist, asked  if  the  poison  could  not  be  put  with  the  mixture  and 
both  bugs  and  blight  spraying  be  done  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Peck 
did  not  know.  A  couple  of  years  later  this  question  was  asked  at  a 
farmers'  institute  in  Batavia.  A  very  prominent  horticulturist 
said,  "  Paris  green  will  kill  the  bugs,  Iwrdeaux  mixture  prevent 
the  blight,  both  together  will  kill  the  vines."  Truly  "  the  world 
do  move." 

In  1875,  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  began  to  be  troublesome  in 
western  New  York.  A  few  specimens  were  seen  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  state,  and  the  year  following  they  were  very 
abundant.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  potatoes  were  destroyed  by  them. 
Paris  green  was  suggested  as  a  remedy,  but  the  proper  quantity  to 
use  was  uncertain  as  well  as  the  best  way  to  apply  it.  Many 
seriously  burned  their  vines.  All  sorts  of  nostrums  were  put  on 
the  market,  all  of  which  were  equally  valueless.  Subsequently 
paris  green  came  into  general  use  and  timely  application  controlled 
the  beetle.  ^Nevertheless,  the  free  arsenic  in  it  has  done  great 
injury   to    the   foliage.      Doubtless   much    that   has    been    con- 
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sidered  blight  is  nothing  but  pans  green  injury.  The  advent  of 
the  potato  bug  and  the  spread  of  the  blight  has  radically  changed 
the  agriculture  of  many  portions  of  the  state. 

Scientists,  experiment  station  men,  as  well  as  growers,  are  now 
giving  much  intelligent  attention  to  this  plant  as  attested  by  the 
diiferent  articles  in  this  bulletin,  for  its  almost  world-wide  value 
is  everywhere  recognized. 


Note. —  Credit  is  given  to  Bailey's  Encyclopedia  of  Horticulture  end  "  The 
Potato  "  by  Eugene  S.  Grubb  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  for  much  of  the  data  in 
this     article. 


POTATO  SOILS  AND  THEIR  PREPARATION 

Professor  Alva  Aqee 
Director  of  Agricultural  EitensioD,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Certain  areas  have  become  noted  for 
potato  production.  Their  soils  favor  the 
plant.  A  big  percentage  of  tbe  country's 
crop  is  produced  in  soils  less  well  adapted 
to  it.  Local  markets  may  make  the  crop 
a  profitable  one  despite  some  adverse  con- 
ditions, and  then  it  is  good  farming  to 
have  it  in  the  rotafion.  In  such  cases 
the  grower  selects  the  soil  that  is  nearest 
the  desired  type  and  makes  the  beat  of  it. 
A  desirable  potato  soil  is  well  drained, 
mellow  and  retentive  of  moisture.  The  plant  needs  a  supply  of 
moisture  to  maintain  continuous  growth  and  the  tubers  need  such 
a  soil  structure  that  displacement  of  the  particles  during  their 
development  is  easy.  \\'e  may  supply  an  abundance  of  plant  food, 
but  these  two  simple  requirements  are  imperative.  Success  in 
potato  growing  dcpenda  in  large  measure  on  skill  in  selection  of 
a  soil,  or  else  in  its  amendment  by  use  of  organic  matter  and  tillage. 
The  growers  in  warm  latitudes  depend  very  much  on  earli- 
ness  for  profit  and  select  sandy  soils  that  would  be  too  hot  and  too 
droughty  ft)r  potatoes,  using  tho  entire  summer  for  their  growth. 
These  light  lands  are  made  reasonably  retentive  of  moisture  by 
the  incorporation  of  de<'ayed  organic  matter  with  tho  soil.  The 
period  of  growth  is  confined  to  tho  season  of  the  year  having  a 
relatively  large  rainfall.  Any  shortage  in  yield  due  to  lack  of 
moisture  and  excessive  heat  has  its  compensation  in  the  high  price 
commanded  by  an  early  crop.  It  thus  comes  about  that  a  good 
potato  soil  in  tbe  south  may  he  one  that  would  he  too  Hgbt  for 
main  crop  potatoes  in  the  North.  Crimson  clover,  wheat  and  rye 
are  favorite  catch  crops  preceding  potatoes  and  furnishing  linnius. 
A  very  large  acreage  of  potatoes  in  the  North  is  grown  in  soils 
that  owe  their  fitness  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter  which 
[1002] 
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keeps  them  in  a  friable  condition.  In  some  instances  nature  has 
furnished  the  vegetable  matter  in  a  lavish  way,  as  in  portions 
of  the  north-central  states,  but  oftener  there  is  constant  struggle 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  make  the  supply  adequate  or  to  keep 
it  so.  This  is  true  of  the  alluvial  soils  that  are  especially  adapted 
to  potatoes  as  well  as  to  the  sandy  loam  up-lands  that  lose  their 
humus  readily.  Mellowness  is  a  characteristic  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired and  not  to  be  retained  without  effort- 
It  is  feasible  to  convert  a  rather  compact  c}ay  loam  or  silt  loam 
into  a  profitable  potato  soil  by  having  decaying  organic  matter 
well  distributed  among  the  soil  particles.  Sods  lend  themselves 
well  to  this  purpose  because  the  roots  penetrate  every  part  of  the 
ground.  rSuch  soils  are  less  leachy  than  quite  sandy  loams,  and 
the  remains  of  sods  and  cover  crops  make  their  moisture-holding 
capacity  still  greater.  When  selecting  land  for  a  main  crop,  there 
is  an  <  advantage  in  that  type  which  is  naturally  so  heavy  that 
organic  material  must  be  kept  in  liberal  supply.  Sods  and  pota- 
toes go  naturally  into  a  crop  rotation.  Matured  vegetation  ia 
more  serviceable  than  sappy  growths,  and  must  form  a  good  per- 
centage of  the  total  supply  in  the  soil. 

There  are  crops  that  assist  in  putting  heavy  land  into  a  more 
friable  state.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  use  clover  for  this  pur- 
pose Where  potatoes  should  bo  grown  in  a  heavy  soil,  a  local 
market  or  homo  use  making  this  desirable,  improved  physical 
condition  may  be  obtained  by  growing  com  on  the  clover  sod  and 
leaving  the  stalks  on  the  ground  to  be  plowed  under  in  late  fall. 
If  a  stalk-cutter  is  not  available,  a  heavilv  weighted  disk  harrow 
will  help  to  put  the  stalks  into  condition  for  quick  decay. 

In  the  selection  of  a  soil  for  potatoes,  the  natural  fertility  is  a 
smaller  consideration  than  physical  condition.  The  plant  food 
may  bo  supplied.  The  crop  is  a  costly  one  to  transfer  and  the 
soils  rich  in  orgaiiic  material  in  our  north-central  states  can  not 
keep  any  sandy  loam  out  of  competition  if  it  is  near  a  good 
market.  Yec:etab]e  matter  can  make  it  mellow  and  retentive  of 
moisture  and  a  complete  fertilizer  will  furnish  the  needed  plant 
food. 

The  area  of  soil  that  can  be  adapted  to  the  potato  is  larger  than 
many  suppose,  but  it  is  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  make  over  heavy 
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clays  and  shales.  This  is  like  rowing  against  the  tide.  If  such 
soils  must  be  used  for  a  home  supply,  provide  organic  matter 
liberally,  strew  coal-ashes  in  the  row,  plant  shallow  and  ridge, 
thus  obtaining  a  degree  of  looseness  in  texture  where  the  tubers 
should  develop. 

The  right  time  for  plowing  for  potatoes  is  a  local  question.  The 
purpose  of  the  plowing  is  to  loosen  the  ground  and  to  mix  with 
the  soil  any  organic  matter  that  may  be  on  the.  surface.  If  full 
exposure  to  the  winter's  freezes  will  benefit  physical  condition  for 
an  early  planted,  crop,  it  often  is  good  practice  to  plow  in  the  falL 
When  planting  is  later  in  the  spring,  the  plowing  may  better  be 
done  in  early  spring. 

A  heavily  weighted  disk  or  cutaway  harrow  should  be  used  to 
cut  a  sod  before  it  is  broken.  This  applies  witii  special  force  to 
a  grass  sod  which  naturally  decays  slowly,  and  is  not  usually 
accounted  a  good  one  with  which  to  precede  potatoes.  Double-cut 
in  the  fall  and  again  in  the  spring  and  then  plow  as  deeply  as  the 
soil  permits.  Leave  the  sod  on  edge  so  far  as  possible.  Follow 
the  plow  with  a  disk  or  spring-tooth  harrow,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  diskings  before  the  plow  have  reduced  the  labor  of  prepa- 
ration after  the  plow  more  than  one  half.  When  the  sod  is  broken 
up  so  that  decay  will  be  rapid  and  so  that  the  plowed  soil  forms  a 
ready  union  with  the  subsoil  for  the  rise  of  moisture,  there  is  no 
profit  from  further  harrowings,  provided  good  pulverization  has 
been  efl^ected.  The  surface  should  be  made  smooth  by  use  of  a 
plank  float  before  the  planter  is  started. 


SEED  SELECTION  AND  BREEDING 

C.  H.  Myebs 

Assistant  ProleBSor  of  Plant-BreeJing,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  IfEREDITY 

With  the  development  of  a  potato,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  man, 
tliere  are  two  important  factors  eoneemed. —  environment  and 
heredity. 

By  the  first  of  these  we  mean  whatever  has  to  do  with  the  home 
or  surronndings.     In  the  case  of  a  man  the  environment  consist9 
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of  his  home  life,  with  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  home,  educa- 
tion, friends,  food,  climnto  and  the  like.  Tn  the  case  of  the  potato 
the  environment  consist  of  the  soil,  rainfall,  sunshine,  weeds,  cul- 
tivation and  the  like. 
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By  the  second  of  these  two  factors,  heredity,  we  mean  "  that 
property  of  an  organism  by  which  its  peculiar  nature  is  transr 
mitted  to  its  descendants.'^  A  modem  scientist  has  said  that 
environment  is  "  what  we  have  "  while  heredity  is  "  what  we  are." 

These  two  factors  have  long  been  recognized  and  many  discus- 
sions have  arisen  as  to  their  relative  influence,  some  insisting  that 
environment  is  the  more  important,  while  others  are  equally  sure 
that  heredity  is  the  stronger  factor.  For  the  most  part  this  dis- 
cussion has  centered  around  human  beings  or  animals  rather  than 
aroimd  plants,  although  we  now  know  that  the  same  principles  of 
evolution  and  heredity  apply  to  both  plants  and  animals.  Many 
instance  have  been  cited  by  both  sides  in  proof  of  their  assertions. 
This  question  never  has  and  probably  never  will  be  settled,  because 
the  two  factors  can  not  bo  separated  so  that  they  work  absolutely 
alone. 

For  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  are  both  im- 
portant in  tlie  development  of  any  organism  —  or  to  go  further  in 
the  production  of  any  crop.  In  the  case  of  plants  the  importance 
of  the  environment  has  long  been  known  and  the  careful  farmer  has 
seen  to  it  that  the  land  has  been  properly  fei'tilized  and  cultivated, 
lie  has  made  conditions  for  his  crops  as  favorable  as  possible. 
However,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  environment,  important  as  it  is,  but  to  lay  especial  em- 
phasis on  the  second  force,  heredity.  For,  in  order  to  produce  a 
maximum  crop  yield,  we  must  make  use  of  every  factor  for 
improvement.  While  the  fundamental  principles  herein  men- 
tioned can  bo  applied  to  all  crops  we  shall  make  the  application  to 
potatoes  only. 

HOW  to  make  the  force  of  heredity  work  for  us 

TI  yhridization 

In  plant-breeding  work  there  are  two  processes  generally 
employed,  namely  hybridization  and  selection.  Hybridization  is 
the  pro<*ess  of  crossing  ono  plant  with  another  of  a  different  variety 
or  strain.  This  process  is  usually  more  or  less  complicated  and 
sometimes  requires  considerable  skill,  and  with  the  potato  it  is 
moro  or  less  doubtful  for  the  flowers  of  this  plant  arc  not,  as  a 
rule,  easily  fertilizeil.     Probably  every  potato  grower  has  seen  a 
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seed  ball  althoiigli  they  occur  but  rarely,  in  spito  of  tbe  fact  that 
many  varieties  of  potatoes  bloom  luxuriantly.  Some  of  our 
standard  varieties  have  arisen  as  seedlings  in  this  manner.  How- 
ever, the  amount  of  time  and  labor  necessary  to  do  this  places 
this  process  beyond  the  reach  of  the  practical  man  who  is  looking 
for  quick  results.  The  production  of  new  and  improved  varie- 
ties by  hybridization,  for  the  most  part,  will  have  to  be  left  to 
the  seedsmen  and  to  the  experiment  station  men. 


Fig.  187. —  Potato  Seed.    Twice    Maosified. 

Selection 
On  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  selection  may  bo  utilized  by 
any  practical  potato  grower.  Indeed,  ho  can  ill  afford  not  to  use 
it  since  the  process  is  comparatively  simple  and  requires  but  a 
small  amount  of  time  and  labor  in  comparison  with  the  returns 
it  will  give.  It  might  bo  well  to  st^te  hero  that  by  selection  is 
meant  a  process  of  isolation  of  either  desirable  or  undesirable 
strains. 

Variation 

The    success    of   selection   depends    on  tbe   variation    that    is 

general  in  nature.     No  two  individuals,  either  plants  or  animals, 

are  exactly  alike.     They  may  have  tbe  same  chance  in  life,  the 

same  environment,  and  yet  their  development  is  different  because 
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of  the  inherent  differences  which  have  been  handed  down  to  them 
from  their  ancestors  by  the  factor  of  heredity.  The  amount  and 
nature  of  this  variation  can  not  be  discussed  in  detail.  We  will 
apply  the  principle  directly  to  the  potato. 

We  may  choo^e  from  a  bin  of  potatoes  of  one  variety  200 
tubers.  These  tubers  may  appear  very  much  alike  in  regard  to 
their  uniformity,  size,  color,  depth  of  eyes,  and  the  like.  Indeed, 
from  external  appearances  we  would  judge  that  one  of  these 
tubers  was  just  as  good  as  another.  And  this  may  bo  true  so  far 
as  the  desirability  for  present  uso  as  food  is  concerned.  But  let 
U6  test  the  transmission  of  these  200  individuals.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  use  of  the  "tuber  unit"  method  devised  by  Webber.^ 

Tvher  Unit  Method 

In  this  method  each  tuber  is  cut  lengthwise  into  four  sections, 
cutting  from  the  seed  end  in  order  that  some  of  the  seed-end  eyes 
may  be  in  each  seed  piece.  Then  the  four  pieces  of  each  potato 
are  planted  in  four  consecutive  hills.  These  four  hills  constitute 
the  unit.  The  lot  of  200  tubers  is  planted  in  this  manner.  At 
harvest  time  each  unit  is  dug  separately.  At  that  time  the  in* 
herent  difference  which  was  in  the  original  parent  tubers  will 
become  apparent.  Some  units  will  yield  a  great  deal  more  than 
others,  although  they  are  located  side  by  side  on  the  same  soil. 
In  Table  1  is  given  the  yield  of  a  series  of  tuber  units  selected 
at  random  from  a  breeding  plot  such  as  described  above.  An 
inspection  of  Table  1  shows  us  that  there  was  a  great  difference 
in  the  yielding  capacity  of  the  individual  tubers.  The  lowest 
unit  yielded  at  the  rate  of  25  bushels  per  acre  while  the  highest 
one  yielded  at  the  rate  of  320  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Potato- 
Grower,  from  which  imit  would  you  prefer  to  save  seed  for  next 
year's  planting?  Does  the  successful  dairjTnan  breed  from  the 
high  producing  or  the  low  producing  cows? 

Test  of  Transmission 

The  question  may  arise  as  to  the  transmission  of  this  yielding 
capacity.     Will  tubers  selected  from  the  good  yielding  units  on 


1  Webber,  H.  J.,  Plant-Breeding   for  Farmers.     "BuUetin  251,  CorneU  Uni- 
versity   Agricultural   Experiment    §tatio^»   February,   1908. 
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the  average  reproduce  that  characteristic  in  the  next  generation 
and,  similarly,  will  tubers  from  the  low  yielding  units  reproduce 
that  characteristic  ?  In  Table  2  are  data  which  throw  light  on 
this  qnestion.  This  table  shows  the  results  obtained  in  the  Cor- 
nell experiments  ^  by  selecting  from  both  low  and  high  yielding 
strains  for  a  period  of  five  years.  In  1909  the  differences  are 
not  80  apparent  from  the  table,  because,  for  the  most  part,  the 
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low  yielding  uniis  produced  a  small  yield  of  merchantable  tubers, 
but  ill  two  instances  there  were  enough  small  unmarketable 
tubers  in  these  units  to  make  them  actually  weigh  more  than 
the  units  which  were  selected  as  high  yield.  Beginning  with  the 
crop  of   1910,   there   is  a  very  striking  difference  between  the 
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straina  which  have  been  transmitted  for  four  bud  generations.  The 
jiclda  in  this  table  are  based  on  the  average  yield  per  hill. 
For  a  better  comparison  the  five  year  average  is  also  given  in 
bushels  per  acre.  The  five  year  average  of  the  low  yielding 
strain  is  82  bushels  per  acre,  while  that  of  the  high  yielding 
strain  is  208  bushels  per  acre.  In  Fig.  190  this  comparison  ia 
shown  graphically  by  means  of  wire  cylinders.  The  height  of 
the  column  in  each  cylinder  represents  the  comparative  yield  of 
that  strain. 
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The  data  which  have  been  given  in  Tables  1  and  2  have  to  do 
only  with  yield.  Variation  occurs  in  regard  to  many  other  char- 
acteristii-s,  auch  as  size,  shape,  color,  depth  (,Fig.  11)2)  and  shape 
of  eyes,  and  the  like.  Thus,  from  a  commercial  variety  siich  as 
Itiiral  ^'ew  ^'orkcr,  both  a  long  and  a  round  tuber  strain  may  be 
obtained  by  individual  seWtion- 
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Fio.  192. —  Vakiation 

Fruu   Eakly   liOSB. 
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The  results  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  at  various  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations  have  practically  the 
same  significance  as  the  ones  herein  given,  namely  that  the  yield 
of  potatoes  may  be  materially  increased  by  the  practice  of  some 
systematic  method  of  individual  hill  selection.  This  conclusion  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  results  obtained  from  practical  grow- 
ers in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Running  Out  of  Seed 

We  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  the  "  running  out ''  of  seed 
and  some  growers  yet  advocate  a  change  of  seed  every  year  or  so. 
There  are  certain  restricted  localities  in  New  York  State  —  Long 
Island  for  example  —  where  this  may  be  necessary,  although  it  has 
not  yet  been  demonstrated  conclusively.  Too,  the  Cornell  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  a  certain  amount  of  bud  variation  occurs 
in  potatoes  and  that  diverse  strains  may  arise  within  the  offspring 
of  a  single  parental  tuber.  Often,  these  variations  that  occur  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  degenerate  or  low  yielding  type.  However, 
these  offshoots  are  comparatively  infrequent  and  the  practical 
man  will  immediately  observe  and  discard  them,  if  he  is  prac- 
ticing hill  selection. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  big  grower  will  dig  his  entire  crop 
by  hand,  but  he  should  carry  on  a  seed  selection  plot  at  one  side 
of  his  field  which  he  can  dig  by  hand  and  where  he  can  make  his 
individual  hill  selections.  These  individual  hill  selections  will 
constitute  a  seed  stock  which  can  be  increased  in  a  good  section  of 
the  field.  In  this  manner  the  entire  commercial  field  may  soon 
be  planted  to  selected  seed. 

The  method  of  individual  hill  selection  is  applicable  and  prac- 
tical for  the  greater  part  of  the  State  of  i^ew  York,  one  of  the 
leading  potato  producing  states  in  the  Union.  If  we  maintain  our 
position  in  the  production  of  this  important  crop,  wo  must  take 
advantage  of  all  our  opportunities.  Let  us  not  neglect  this  im- 
portant question  of  the  selection  of  our  seed  stock.  Along  with  the 
important  factor  of  environment  lot  us  make  use  of  the  factor 
of  heredity. 
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Showing  variation  in  llio  yieldinij  capacity  of  different  tiibera. 
Each  unit  is  the  product  of  ii  diifererit  pjirenfal  tuber. 


YIeW  YltUl 

u.i.t.rarre  Unit                                                 bii.  iht  a,-re 

.  .    110    9 230 

.  .   220   10 130 

...220   U 210 

, .   230   12 70 

. .   280   13 190 

.  .  .  320   14 190 

.  .   -^-10   15 25 

,  .  230  16 270 
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Taile    2. 

Results  of  selection  from  high  and  low  yielding  strains  of 
potatoes. 


Low  yield. 
High  yield 
Ix)w  yield. 
High  yield 
Ia>w  yield. 
High  yield 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

yield 

yield 

yield 

yield 

yield 

per  hill. 

per  hill, 

per  hill. 

per  hill. 

per  hill. 

gr. 

gr. 

gr. 

ex- 

gr. 

693 

43 

32 

76 

101 

307 

619 

390 

1.840 

395 

1.044 

130 

37 

107 

97 

977 

550 

480 

544 

322 

659 

202 

64 

62 

141 

706 

410 

281 

673 

357 

Five  year 
average 

yield 

per  hill, 

gr- 


189.16 
710.28 
283.16 
574.78 
225.64 
485.52 


Five  year 

average 

bushel 

per  acre. 


67 
251 
100 
203 

80 
171 


Five-year  average  of  three  low-yielding  straiaa  82  bushels  per  acre. 
Five-year  average  of  three  high-yieldiog  strains  208  bushels  per  acre. 


SOME  CAUSES  OF  POOR  STANDS  OF  POTATOES 

F.   A.    SlKKl.NK,  RlVEKIIEAD,   L.  1, 
ItcsldeDt  IteprcaenUtlvc  of  New  Vurk  ARrlcullural  BxiXTlmeDt  iilntloa.  OeaevA,  N.  T. 

One  of  tlie  prmcipal  reasons  for  the 
average  low  yield  of  potatoes  in  the  state 
of  New  York  is  the  failure  to  obtain  a 
good   stand   at    the   start.      In   addition, 
many  of  us  do  not  realize  how  much  more 
expensive  it  is  to  grow  half  a  crop  as  com- 
pared with  a  full  one.    For  exaanple,  if  it 
costs  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre  to  grow 
a  full  crop  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  bushels 
—  or  fifty  cents  a  bushel  —  it  costs  more 
than  one  dollar  per  biishel  to  grow  a  crop  of  seventy-five  budiels 
per  acre.      Hence,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  grower  each  year 
to  approach  as  near  as  possible  a  perfect  stand  of  potatoes  to  b^in 
with.     In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  familiarize  ourselves 
with  tlio  factors  which  cuter  in  and  affect  a  stand  of  potatoes. 

One  of  the  primary  causes  of  a  poor  stand  are  the  diseases  to 
which  the  potato  is  subject.  There  are  a  number  of  these  and 
they  will  be  discussed  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

LATE    BLIOHT 

Although  this  is  primarily  a  disoaste  of  the  vine  and  shows  its 
injury  principally  by  destroying  the  foliage,  it  is  just  as  destruc- 
tive to  the  tubers  and  far  more  reaching  in  its  after  effects. 
A\lierevor  potato  vines  are  attacked  by  the  late  blight,  even  thou^ 
only  slightly  affected,  as  in  c:i90s  where  they  are  sprayed,  the 
seeds  or  spores  of  the  blight  fall  to  the  gromid  and  are  carried 
by  water  to  the  tubers  on  which  the;v'  sprout  and  grow  much  the 
same  as  they  do  on  the  leaves,  even  producing  blackened  areas 
under  the  skin  of  the  tuber.  Under  favorable  conditions  tubers 
so  blighted,  rot  in  the  ground  as  do  the  leaves  above  ground.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  disease  is  chocked  in  its  growth  on  the 
tuber  by  cool  weather  and  the  potatoes  do  not  rot  until  stored.  In 
[1077] 
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still  other  instances  the  seeds  or  spores  of  the  late  blight  become 
scattered  on  the  tubers  in  the  act  of  digging.  These  tubers  along 
with  those  that  were  affected  in  the  ground  are  stored  in  pits  and 
cellars  where  the  temperature  is  high  enough  for  the  parasitic 
plant  of  the  blight  to  grow  slowly  and  we  have  as  a  result  the  so- 
called  '^  dry-rot  "  of  the  storehouse. 

In  sections  of  the  county  where  it  is  customiary  to  wait  until 
June  to  plant,  if  tubers  affected  as  above  are  planted  in  a  soil 
which  has  warmed  to  about  sixty  degrees,  the  disease  commences 
to  grow  and  destroys  or  rots  the  seed  piece  before  the  sprout  can 
become  rooted.  In  these  sections  the  question  is  frequently  asked, 
^*  Why  did  the  first  seed  I  planted  come  good  and  what  I  planted 
a  day  or  two  later,  rot?  "  Inquiry  usually  brings  out  the  fact 
that  all  the  rows  were  first  opened,  then  the  fertilizer  applied,  if 
used,  after  which  the  seed  pieces  were  dropped  and  covered.  In 
cases  where  the  field  was  too  large  to  plant  in  one  day,  or  other 
conditions  interfered,  the  furrows  being  opened,  the  seed  rotted 
before  it  sprouted.  Opening  the  furrows  and  leaving  them  ex- 
posed to  the  sunlight  and  air  a  few  hours  will  frequently  raise  the 
temperature  to  or  above  the  point  at  which  the  dormant  blight  in 
the  seed  will  conmience  growth.  Hence,  planting  affected  seed  it 
a  trench  or  furrow  that  has  lain  open  several  hours  and  covering 
the  seed  with  this  soil,  favors  a  quick  growth  of  the  blight  spores 
within  or  on  the  seed  piece,  resulting  in  their  rotting  before  they 
sprout 

The  same  conditions  follow  where  potatoes  affected  by  the  blight 
are  shipped  south  and  planted  late.  In  cases  where  they  are 
shipped  south  in  the  fall  for  storage  they  usually  go  faster  with 

drv  rot  than  when  stored  in  northern  sections,  due  to  the  fact  that 

I.'  / 

the  temperature  can  not  be  kept  low  enough  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  blight  in  storage. 

In  cases  where  tubers  from  blighted  fields  are  planted  in  a  soil, 
either  north  or  south,  with  a  temperature  of  forty  degrees,  and 
kept  near  that  temperature  until  sprouted,  the  sprouts  "  get  their 
own  roots ''  l)efore  the  soil  becomes  warm  enough  for  the  growth 
of  the  blight  spores,  after  which  the  rotting  of  the  seed  piece  may 
result  in  no  harm. 
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Means  of  Preventing 

If  possible  do  not  plant  affected  seed.  Keep  plants  well  sprayed 
with  bordeaux  mixture  during  the  growing  period.  If  it  is  im- 
possible to  entirely  prevent  the  blighting  of  the  foliage  by  spray- 
ing, practice  either  deep  planting  or  ridging  at  last  cultivation.  In 
addition  use  a  good  ridger  as  soon  as  the  vines  begin  to  die.  By 
these  methods  enough  soil  is  placed  over  the  tuber  to  act  as  a 
filter  which  prevents  the  spores  reaching  them. 

Never  dig  potatoes  where  affected  with  blight  until  the  vines  are 
all  dead  and  dry  or  have  been  frozen.  When  dug,  store  in  a  cool, 
dry  place,  keeping  the  temperature  as  low  as  possible.  If  blighted 
seed  must  be  used,  plant  early  in  a  cool,  moist  soil. 

Treating  the  tubers  with  formaldehyde  or  corrosive  sublimate 
is  of  little  or  no  value  for  preventing  dry  rot  or  late  blight  in 
seed.  So  far  as  known  the  disease  lives  over  winter  only  on  and 
in  the  affected  tubers. 

FUSARIUM    BLIGHT   AND   DRY   ROT 

This  is  another  disease  that  sometimes  reduces  the  stand  of 
potatoes,  and  its  effect  is  usually  first  noticed  by  an  early  matur- 
ing of  vines  here  and  there  over  the  field.  In  some  instances  it 
causes  a  **  resetting ''  or  curling  of  the  tops  when  the  vines  are 
about  six  inches  high,  combined  with  dying  of  the  lower  leaves 
and  a  resultant  trimmed  appearance.  In  other  cases,  where  the 
attack  is  of  a  mild  form,  the  vines  live  throughout  the  season  but 
produce  undersized  tubers.  In  very  severe  attacks  the  vines  are 
destroyed  before  the  blossoming  period.  A  thin  stand  results  as 
well  as  a  reduced  yield. 

This  disease,  like  the  late  blight,  is  carried  through  the  winter 
in  the  tubers  themselves,  and  in  addition  may  live  in  the  soil  of  an 
affected  field  during  several  years.  It  manifests  itself  in  the 
potato  as  a  ring  or  spot,  either  brown  or  dark  brown,  in  the  vascu- 
lar tissue  near  the  stem  end  of  the  tuber. 

When  tubers  affected  as  descril>ed  are  stored  in  a  moderatelv 
warm,  moist  cellar  the  disease  continues  its  growth,  resulting  in  a 
dry  rot.  Similar  conditions  follow  when  the  affected  potatoes  are 
shipped  south  and  used  for  seed.  If  the  soil  becomes  heated 
enough  before  the  tubers  sprout  to  favor  the  growth  of  the  disease 
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within  the  seed  piece,  the  latter  is  destroyed  before  it  sprouts,  or 
it  may  be  destroyed  after  sprouting  and  result  in  a  weak,  stunted 
plant.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  disease  spreads  from  the  in- 
fected piece  to  the  young  rootlets  of  the  plant  which  it  attacks, 
and  even  though  it  may  not  kill  them  outright,  it  fills  the  vascular 
bundles  so  full  that  the  rootlets  are  choked  and  become  useless  to 
the  plant.  From  the  rootlets  the  disease  spreads  to  the  shank  or 
stem  of  the  plant  where  it  chokes  the  vascular  tissue  and  the 
plant  gradually  dies  or  prematurely  matures. 

In  cases  where  this  disease  has  been  introduced  by  affected  seed, 
and  the  same  field  is  used  for  potatoes  the  following  year,  the  stand 
may  be  perfect  with  every  indication  of  a  good  crop,  then  be  fol- 
lowed by  "  resetting,"  wilting,  trimming  of  the  lower  leaves,  with 
final  early  maturity  of  the  vines  and  a  crop  of  culls  and  seconds 
to  harvest, —  all  as  a  result  of  the  disease  living  over  winter  in  the 
soil  and  making  its  attack  on  the  vines  through  the  small  rootlets. 

Fusarium  blight,  like  late  blight,  can  not  be  controlled  by  treat- 
ing the  seed  nor  by  spraying  the  tops.  The  only  method  for  its 
control  is  to  avoid  saving  seed  from  affected  fields.  Under  these 
conditions  the  gi-owers  in  the  south  who  must  buy  northern  seed 
each  year  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  northern  grower.  His  only  means 
of  knowing  whether  the  seed  he  is  using  is  infected  must  be  by  an 
examination  of  the  vascular  tissue  at  the  stem  end  of  every  tuber 
he  plants. 

BLACK  leg 

The  third  disease  of  importance  affecting  potato  tubers  for  seed 
purposes  is  the  so-called  **  black  leg."  This  is  a  bacterial  disease, 
a  micro-organism,  that  is  carried  on  the  rough  skin,  in  wounds,  and 
on  broken  tubers.  Unless  a  grower  in  northern  Maine  happens  to 
notice  that  a  few  hills  in  a  field  disappear  after  they  are  from 
four  to  eight  inch  as  high  he  would  not  know  that  his  potatoes 
were  infected.  Those  same  potatoes  shipped  south  to  Norfolk, 
Xew  Jersey  or  Long  Island,  where  warm,  moist  conditions  often 
exist  early  in  the  season,  and  planted,  make  beautiful  '^  come- 
ups  ''  only  to  drop  out  later  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  The  work 
of  the  alK)ve  disoiiso  shows  itself  first  when  the  plants  are  from  one 
to  six  inches  high,  the  first  symptoms  being  a  rolling  of  the  upper 
leaves  followed  by  the  lower  ones  turning  yellow  and  final  death. 
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When  pulled  such  plants  show  a  more  or  less  blackened  or  dis- 
colored stem  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  seed  piece  is 
usually  rotten  and  the  whole  plant  dies  with  a  soft  rot.  In 
northern  sections  this  disease  may  have  destroyed  only  a  few  hills 
in  every  row,  causing  the  seed  piece  to  rot  and  in  some  casee  rotr 
ting  the  new  tubers. 

At  digging  time  the  soil  surrounHing  the  rotted  tubers,  the 
refuse,  and  the  old  seed  piece,  are  brought  in  contact  with  healthy 
tubers  with  the  result  that  they  are  inoculated  and  ready  to  spread 
the  disease  still  further  in  the  next  crop. 

Fortunately  for  the  southern  grower,  who  must  use  these  pota- 
toes, this  trouble  is  easily  controlled  by  soaking  the  tubers  before 
planting  in  a  solution  of  formaldehyde,  for  one  and  one-half  hours. 
The  strength  of  solution  to  be  used  is  one  pint  or  one  pound  of  40 
per  cent,  formaldehyde  added  to  thirty  gallons  of  water. 

bhizoctoxia 

The  fourth  disease  that  aflFects  the  stand  of  potatoes  in  a  field  is 
the  so-called  "  Rhizoctonia  "  trouble.  By  some  writers  this  is 
called  a  sterile  fungus  of  the  soil.  There  are  but  few  soils  that  are 
free  from  it  and  most  kinds  of  plants,  even  weeds,  are  injured  by 
it  at  some  period  of  their  growth.  In  the  sterile  stage  this  parasitic 
plant  can  be  foimd  as  brown  or  black  specks  attached  to  the  skin  of 
potatoes.  These  specks  can  easily  be  scraped  but  are  not  readily 
washed  from  the  skin  of  the  potato.  In  this  stage  they  cause  more 
injury  to  the  tuber. 

During  the  summer,  about  the  time  the  vines  are  in  full  bloom, 
one  will  frecjuently  find  plants  which  appear  to  bo  covered  with 
a  mould  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  the  feeding 
stage  of  the  Rhizoctonia,  the  form  in  which  it  produces  its  seeds 
or  spores.  These  spores  are  scattered  broadcast  by  wind  and 
water.  Even  in  this  stage  the  fungus  does  not  appear  to  injure 
the  potato  plant,  but,  under  certain  conditions  of  soil  or  weather, 
there  is  a  period  between  the  resting  or  dormant  stage  on  the 
tuber  and  the  fruiting  stage  on  the  vine,  that  this  fungiLs  attacks 
the  young  sprouts  of  the  seed  piece  causing  the  brown  cankers  on 
them  which  frequently  kill  the  sprout.  As  a  rule  the  trouble  will 
be  noticed  in  a  field  by  the  plants  coming  through  the  ground  very 
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unevenly.  An  examination  of  the  backward  hills  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  first  sprout  has  been  cankered  oflF  near  or  at  the  tip  and  is 
branching  below  the  cankered  spot,  or  the  entire  sprout  is  cankered 
and  new  sprouts  are  starting  from  the  same  eye.  This  eflFort  to 
send  up  healthy  sprouts  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  with 
the  result  of  very  weak  plants  or  unequalneas  in  the  maturity  of 
the  delayed  plants. 

Frequently  this  disease  will  appear  in  small  areas  covering  four 
or  five  farms,  no  matter  what  the  source  of  the  seed,  then  skip 
several  miles  befoiH)  its  injury  will  be  found  again. 

It  has  been  found  that  treating  the  tubers  with  corrosive  subli- 
mate solution*  for  two  hours  will  destroy  the  donuant  stage  or 
"sclerotia"  on  the  tubers;  but  this  treatment  will  not  reach  the 
same  stage  of  the  fungus  on  old  roots  in  the  soil. 

Other  diseases  such  as  scab,  powdery  scab,  silver  scurf  and  rusr 
set,  may  afi^ect  the  yield  and  sale  of  potatcxjs  but  do  not,  so  far  as 
known,  often  affect  the  *'  como-up  "  of  the  plant.  A  few  troubles 
known  as  '*  leaf  roll,"  **  curly  dwarf''  and  "  pindling  stems''  may 
be  an  after  effect  of  one  or  two  of  the  diseases  descril^ed  above,  but 
as  vet  the  exact  cause  hiis  not  lx?en  determined. 

The  combination  of  the  four  diseases  described  frecjuently  re- 
sults m  very'  uneven  stiinds  in  the  older  potato  sections  of  the 
country.  Some  seasons  a  combination  results  in  total  failure  to 
get  a  stand  in  these  sections.  Part  of  the  injury^  resulting  from 
these  diseases  can  be  controlled  bv  the  user  of  the  seed.  For  ex- 
ample,  scab  and  black  leg  can  be  eliminated  by  thoroughly  soaking 
the  seed  potatoes  in  the  formaldehyde  solution,  combined  with 
planting  on  fields  that  are  free  from  these  diseases;  but  the  ill 
effects  of  late  blight  and  the  Fusarium  dry  rot  can  be  controlled 
onlv  bv  the  combined  efforts  of  the  sTower  and  user  of  the  se(^ 
p<)tat(X's.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  potato  grower  who  has  to 
depend  on  northern  grown  seed  is  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of 
the  producer.  For  example,  if  the  gi-ower  in  northern  New 
England  is  careless  alwut  growing  potatoes  for  seed  purposes  on 
land    which   grew    potatoes   affected   with    Fusjarium    blight   the 


*  Corrosive  sublimate  solution  is  prepared  by  boilinjr  two  ounces  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  one  gallon  of  water;  when  dissolved  add  tlu»  solution  to 
fourteen  more  gallons  of  water. 
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previous  year,  or  is  careless  about  spraying  thoroughly  for  late 
blight,  and  using  methods  to  protect  the  tubers  from  the  latter, 
the  grower  in  the  south  who  purchases  these  potatoes  as  good  seed 
stock  "gets  left."  On  the  other  hand  if  the  grower  in  the  north 
raised  his  potatoes  on  new  land  or  in  a  rotation  of  several  years, 
sprays  thoroughly,  destroys  tubers  which  show  traces  of  these 
diseases  when  he  plants ;  then  it  is  up  to  the  purchaser  of  such  seed 
to  use  the  same  amount  of  care  and  pay  a  remunerative  price  for 
the  seed. 

At  the  beginning  it  was  stated  that  diseases  of  the  potato  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  a  poor  stand.  Too  frequently  failure  to  get 
a  good  stand  of  potatoes  on  a  field  is  due  to  carelessness  of  the 
grower.  Growers  are  frequently  found  who  may  have  planted 
part  of  their  acreage,  then  been  delayed  a  week  or  ton  days  by 
rains  before  planting  the  remainder  of  the  crop.  The  stand  of 
potatoes  where  planted  before  the  storm  would  be  good  while  the 
later  planting  would  be  a  failure.  These  conditions  result  with 
both  home-grown  and  new  seed.  Inquiry  usually  develops  the 
facts  that  the  soil  was  all  fitted  alike,  the  same  fertilizer  used 
and  in  the  same  amounts,  the  seed  cut  and  treated  alike, —  that 
is,  cut  while  the  land  was  being  fitted  and  put  into  bags  i*eady  to 
take  to  the  field, —  but  in  the  latter  case  care  was  not  used  to  pre- 
vent healing  of  the  cut  potatoes.  The  cut  potatoes  in  the  bags 
wore  piled  hit  and  miss  in  some  building.  Fortunately  what  was 
planted  before  the  storm  did  not  have  time  to  heat.  Frajuently 
this  seed  may  have  been  slightly  affected  with  some  of  the  diseuises 
described.  In  such  cases  the  neglect  of  the  seed  after  cutting 
favored  the  growth  and  spread  of  same  in  sacks. 

Too  much  attention  can  not  be  given  to  the  care  and  treatment 
of  seed  potatoes  when  preparing  them  for  planting.  The  potato 
should  always  be  dusted  as  cut  with  either  land  plaster  or  flour 
of  sulphur  to  dry  the  cut  surface  (avoid  the  use  of  lime  on  cut 
potatoes).  In  addition,  if  the  seed  is  put  into  bags  as  cut  car© 
should  1x3  taken  to  prevent  heating  in  the  bags. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  poor  stands  in  sections  where 
chemical  fertilizers  are  used,  is  carelessness  regarding  tlie  methods 
of  applying  the  fertilizers.  A  potato  planting  machine  that  does 
not  mix  the  fertilizer  with  considerable  quantities  of  soil  sur- 
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rounding  the  seed  pieces  is  faulty  and  frequently  results  in  a 
poor  stand. 

Finally,  too  deep  covering  in  a  cold  soil  may  result  in  a  poor 
*^  come-up."  I  have  exchanged  seed,  bushel  for  bushel,  and 
planted  so  diat  the  same  was  planted  on  adjoining  fields.  The 
seed  purchased  by  my  neighbor  and  planted  shallow  by  him  came 
up  in  a  few  days  and  made  a  good  stand,  while  the  bushel  of  seed 
from  the  same  sacks  planted  on  the  adjoining  field  at  the  same 
time  as  on  the  first  field,  but  planted  two  or  three  inches  deep 
and  covered  full  depth,  made  a  poor  stand.  In  such  cases  the 
tubers  may  be  aifected  slightly  with  some  disease  or  low  vitality. 
As  a  result  the  seed  pieces  were  destroyed  before  the  sprouts  could 
get  to  the  surface  and  on  their  own  roots. 


NEW    EUROPEAN  POTATO  DISEASES 

G,  G.  Atwood,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Horticulture,  State  Department  of  Agriculture 

There  are  two  important  diseases  of  the  potato  that  should  be 
most  carefully  guarded  against.  Both  are  known  to  be  very  serious 
in  countries  where  they  have  become  established  and  every  reason- 
able effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  their  finding  a  foothold  in 
this  state. 

The  causes  of  the  diseases  are  fungi  which  reduce  or  destroy 
the  crop,  and  the  germs  may  remain  in  the  soil  year  after  year,  so 
that  potatoes  can  not  bo  raised  without  long  rotation. 

As  no  adequate  method  of  control  is  known  and  as  neither  dis- 
ease has  been  found  here,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  state. 

WART   DISEASE   OF  THE   POTATO 

The  first  effort  made  to  keep  the  potato  wart  disease  out  of  this 
country  was  by  the  Federal  Government  in  September,  1912,  when 
the  following  order  of  quarantine  was  issued : 

UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE 

OFFICE   OF  THE   SECRETARY 
Federal  Horticultural  Board 

Notice  of  Quaraniine  No.  3  (Foreign) 

Potato  Wart 

The  fact  has  been  determined  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  a  plant  disease  known  as  potato  wart,  potato  canker, 
black  scab,  etc.,  Clirysophhjcii^  endobioti<:a,  Schilb.  (Synchytrium 
endobioticum  (Schilb.)  Perc),  new  to  and  not  heretofore  widely 
prevalent  or  distributed  within  and  throughout  the  United  States, 
exists  in  the  following  countries,  viz,  Newfoundland;  the  islands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon;  Great  Britain,  including  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  Germany;  and  Austria-Hungary, 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Willct  M.  Hays,  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture,  under  authority  conferred  by  section  7  of  the  act  ap- 
proved August  ^0,  1912,  known  as  "  The  Plant  Quarantine  Act/' 
do  hereby  declare  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction into  the  United  States  of  the  disease  known  as  potato 
wart,  potato  canker,  black  scab,  etc.,  to  forbid  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  from  the  hereinl>efore-named  countries  of  the 
following  species,  viz,  the  common  or  Irish  potato,  Solonum 
tuberosum. 

Hereafter,  and  until  further  notice,  by  virtue  of  said  section  7 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  20,  1912,  the  importation 
for  all  purposes  of  the  species  and  its  horticultural  varieties  is 
prohibited. 

Done  at  Washington  this  20tli  day  of  September,  1912. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

WiLLET  M.  Hays, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

In  November,  1912,  the  Conmiissioner  of  Agriculture  of  New 
York  State  issued  the  following  order  relative  to  the  potato  wart 
disease : 

Official  Notice 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Albany,  November  15,  1912. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Records  in  this  office  show  that  a  contagious  plant  disease  known 
as  potato  wart,  potato  canker,  black  scab,  etc.,  new  to  and  not 
prevalent  or  distributed  within  and  throughout  the  State  of  New 
York  exists  in  the  following  countries,  viz:  Newfoundland;  the 
islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon;  Great  Britain,  including  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland;  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hunojary. 

Now,  therefore,  under  the  provisions  of  sections  304  and  305 
of  the  Agricultural  Law,  I  hereby  declare  that  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  within  the  state  of 
New  York  of  the  disease  known  as  potato  wart,  potato  canker, 
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black  scab,  etc.,  to  forbid  the  bringing  into  the  state  of  New  York 
for  seeding  purposes  and  also  to  forbid  the  planting  within  the 
state  of  any  potato  tubers  grown  in  the  above  named  countries. 

Calvix  J.  II  use N, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

In  November,  1912,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issued 
bulletin  No.  41,  which  gave  a  brief  description  of  the  disease,  its 
origin,  location  and  reasons  for  keeping  it  out  of  the  state. 

With  the  cooperation  of  potato  growing  organizations  of  the 
state,  grangers  and  other  planters,  none  of  this  important  European 
disease  of  the  potato  was  found  during  1913;  notwithstanding 
much  publicity  was  given  to  the  subject.  It  is  not  believed  that 
any  of  this  disease  has  found  lodgment  in  any  portion  of  the  state 
of  New  York. 

POWDERY   SCAB 

The  powdery  scab  is  a  now  type  caused  by  a  parasite  (Spongo- 
spora  solani  Brunch.)  quite  different  from  that  causing  the 
common  American  scab,  and  has  recentlv  been  introduced  from 
Europe  into  Canada  and  may  be  found  in  this  country.  This 
differs  from  the  common  scab  in  the  character  of  the  spots  which 
are  first  covered  and  later  break  out  into  brown  powdery  masses. 
In  many  cases  this  disease  forms  swellings  or  excrescences  on  the 
tuber.  Since  it  is  likely  that  this  will  prove  to  be  a  quite  serious 
disease  it  should  be  carefully  watched  and  promptly  reported. 
(Orton.) 

The  importance  of  this  disease  caused  the  Federal  Government 
to  issue  the  following  notice  of  quarantine: 

UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE 

OFFICE   OF   THE    SECRETARY 
Federal  HorticulturaIi  Board 

Notice  of  Quarantine  No.  11  {Foreign) 

Potato  Quarantine 

The  fact  has  been  determined  bv  the  Secretary  of  Agricultuhc 
that  injurious  potato  diseases,  including  the  powdery  scab 
{Spongospora  suhterranea),  new  to  and  not  heretofore  widely 
prevalent  or  distributed  within  and  throughout  the  United  States, 
exist  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  islands  of 
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St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Continental 
Europe,  and  are  coming  to  the  United  States  with  imported 
potatoes. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  David  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  the  authority  conferred  by  section  7  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  20,  1912,  known  as  "  The  Plant  Quarantine 
Act"  (37  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  315),  do  hereVy 
declare  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction 
into  the  United  States  of  such  potato  diseases,  to  forbid  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States,  from  the  countries  hereinbefore 
named,  of  the  common  or  Irish  potato  (Solarium  tuheroswm)  until  / 
such  time  as  it  shall  have  been  ascertained,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  the  country  or  locality  from 
which  potatoes  are  offered  for  import  is  free  from  such  potato  dis- 
eases. 

On  and  after  December  24,  1913,  and  until  further  notice,  by 
virtue  of  said  section  7  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  20, 
1912,  the  importation,  from  the  countries  hereinbefore  named,  of 
the  common  or  Irish  potato,  except  for  experimental  or  scientific 
purposes  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  prohibited:  Pro- 
vided, That  shipments  of  such  potatoes  loaded  prior  to  December 
24,  1913,  as  shown  by  consular  invoices,  will  be  permitted  entry 
up  to  and  including  January  15,  1914. 

Done  at  Washington  this  22d  day  of  December,  1913. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

David  F.  Houston, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Government  issued  the  following 
order  relative  to  the  admission  of  foreign  potatoes: 

UNITED    STATES   DEPAKTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

OFFICE   OF  THE   SECRETARY 
Federal  IIorticultiibal  Board 

Order    Covering    Admission    of    Foreigx    Potatoes    Under 

Restriction 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  determined  that  the  unre- 
stricted importation  from  anv  foreign  country  of  the  common  or 
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Irish  potato  grown  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Continental  Europe,  and  other  foreign 
countries,  may  result  in  the  entry  into  the  United  States,  its  Terri- 
tories and  Districts,  of  injurious  potato  diseases,  including  the 
powdery  scab  (Spongospora  suhterranea) ,  and  injurious  insect 
pests. 

Xow,  therefore,  I,  David  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  authority  conferred  by  section  5  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved August  20,  1912,  known  as  *'  The  Plant  Quarantine  Act" 
(37  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  315),  do  hereby  de- 
termine and  declare  that,  on  and  after  January  15,  1914,  common 
or  Irish  potatoes  imported  or  offered  for  import  into  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  Territories  or  Districts  shall  be  subject  to  all 
the  provisions  of  sections  1,  2,  3  and  4  of  said  act  of  Congress. 
Done  at  Washington  this  22d  day  of  December,  1913. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

David  F.  Houston, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

On  March  4,  1914,  the  Federal  government  issued  a  circular 
giving  information  that  recent  surveys  established  the  fact  that 
powdery  scab  of  potatoes  exists  in  portions  of  Maine  adjacent  to 
the  Canadian  border.  The  infection  found  was  worse  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  portion  of  Aroostook  County  which  is  not  as  impor- 
tant a  district  as  the  southern  end  of  the  county  where  also  a  few 
scattered  cases  of  disease  have  appeared.  The  ilaino  state  au- 
thorities in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  government  established 
a  systematic  inspoc»tion  to  search  out  and  locate  all  cases  of  disease 
and  issued  certificates  of  freedom  from  powdery  scabj  and  no 
potatoes  known  to  be  diseased  are  allowed  to  leave  the  state.  Seed 
stock  will  be  examined  with  special  care.  The  subject  of  control 
and  the  system  for  inspection  and  certification  seems  to  be  ade^ 
quately  provided  for.  The  IIonoral)le  J.  A.  Roberts,  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  of  Maine,  is  furnishing  this  department  with 
lists  of  all  shipments  made  to  the  state  of  New  York. 

It  is  known  that  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  powdery  scab 
in  ifaine  a  portion  of  the  Maine  crop  had  already  been  distributed. 
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Of  course  this  distribution  was  made  without  knowledge  that 
this  disease  was  in  the  state.  Commissioner  lluson  is  causing 
the  inspecjtion  of  all  ilaine  potatoes  that  can  be  located  received 
prior  to  ^larch  1.  Several  lots  have  already  been  inspected  and  no 
})owdory  scab  has  been  found.  It  is  not  believed  that  a^jy  large 
number  of  infected  potatoes  have  come  to  New  York  State.  It  is  so 
important  that  no  diseased  potatoes  should  be  planted,  that  the 
Commissioner  has  issued  the  following  warning  and  suggestions: 
*'A11  persons  who  received  potatoes  from  Maine  prior  to  March 
1,  1914,  should  notify  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the 
fact  so  that  he  can  arrange  an  inspcc»tion  of  all  such  potatoes  in- 
tended for  seeding.  Specimens  of  potatoes  that  have  the  appear- 
ance of  disease  should  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Albany  with  full  information  relative  to  their  origin,  the  quan- 

titv  and  the  location  where  they  can  be  examined. 

■.'  «.■ 

The  potato  crop  in  the  state  of  New  York  is  of  such  vast  im- 
portance that  no  planters  or  other  persons  would  be  justified  in 
taking  any  chances  whatever  in  planting  diseased  tubers.  The 
wart  disease  above  referred  to  is  known  to  be  very  serious  and 
the  powdery  scab  may  not  bo  less  so.  The  fungus,  when  once 
established  in  the  soil,  is  likely  to  remain  for  several  years  and 
it  is  very  diffic'ult  and  expensive  to  eradicate  it.  Up  to  the  present 
time  no  ade<i[uate  means  of  control  is  known.  This  makes  it 
doubly  imi)ortant  that  only  clean,  pure  seed  should  be  used.'' 

TREATMENT 

The  common  scab  (Oospora  scabies)  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire description  further  than  to  say  its  first  appearance  is  slight 
swellings  on  the  surface  of  tlie  tubers.  The  elevations  are  found 
liiiihlv  colored  and  increase  in  size  until  the  skin  bursts.  The 
scab  area  may  remain  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  tubers 
but  by  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  disease  they  may  become 
sunken  pits  of  greater  or  less  depth. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  seed  tubers  should  be  immersed 
for  two  hours  in  a  solution  containing  one  pint  of  40  per 
cent,  formalin  to  30  gallons  of  water.  On  removal  from  the 
liquid  they  may  be  cut  and  planted  at  once  or  they  may  be  spread 
out  to  dry  and  stored  for  later  use.    The  treated  tubers  should  on 
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no  account  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  receptacles  such  as 
old  sacks  and  barrels  in  which  diseased  seed  has  been  handled,  as 
they  are  certain  sources  of  re-infection. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  treatment  of  seed  potatoes  with 
the  above  formalin  method  is  not  adequate  for  the  control  of  the 
powdery  scab.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  all  tubers  to  be 
used  for  seed  that  have  been  brought  in  from  Maine  or  any  other 
section  where  the  disease  is  known  to  prevail  should  be  treated 
with  corrosive  sublimate  as  follows:  soak  the  uncut  seed  one  and 
one-half  or  two  hours  in  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  two  ounces 
of  corrosive  sublimate  (bichlorid  of  mercury)  in  sixteen  gallons 
of  water.  This  solution  is  exceedingly  poisonous  and  must  be 
guarded  to  prevent  stock  gaining  access  to  it,  and  in  no  case 
should  this  method  be  used  for  potatoes  intended  for  food. 

Notice  should  be  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  of  any  suspected  cases  of  disease  so  that  inspection 
may  be  promptly  made.  Full  information  should  be  given  rela- 
tive to  the  origin  of  any  diseased  tubers  and  specimens  carefully 
marked  should  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture for  identification  and  further  information. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  MANURES  FOR  POTATOES 

Edwaed  van  Alstyne,  Kindeehook,  N.  Y. 

Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes 

While  available  plant  food  is  a  most  important  factor  in  pro- 
ducing a  profitable  crop  of  potatoes,  yet  it  is  only  one  factor.  Tlie 
potato  is  made  up  of  nearly  75  per  cent,  water,  and  without  this  to 
draw  on,  particularly  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  growth  when  the  tu- 
bers are  forming  so  rapidly,  there  can  not  possibly  be  a  full  crop  no 
matter  what  fertilizer  is  used.  Water  is  necessary  also  to  dis- 
solve plant  food  in  the  soil,  whether  put  there  by  nature  or  man. 
This  is  emphasized  in  the  article  on  soils.  Of  the  remaining  25  pei 
cent  of  the  potato,  less  than  2  per  cent,  is  ash,  the  balance  being 
starch  and  refuse.  The  leaves  take  carbon  and  oxygen  from  the  air, 
the  various  elements  being  transformed  by  the  sunshine,  and  the 
food  which  is  thus  manufactured  or  transformed  is  deposited 
throughout  the  plant ;  a  large  portion  going  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  underground  stems  or  tubers.  This  impresses  the  importance 
of  presen-ing  the  foliage  from  insects  or  disease  as  treated  by 
Professors  Fulton  and  Stewart  on  pages  1113  and  1125.  I  call  at- 
tention to  these  facts  in  this  connection  to  make  clear  that  even  the 
most  intelligent  and  liberal  application  of  plant  food  will  come  far 
short  of  accomplishing  what  it  should  if  proper  preparation  of 
the  soil,  retention  of  water  and  the  preseiVation  of  the  leaf  is 
neglected.  Too  many  are  relying  on  manure  or  fertilizers  at  a 
considerable  cost  and  failing  to  provide  the  essentials  referred  to. 
With  these  facts  in  mind  we  are  ready  to  consider  the  subject  of 
"  Fertilizers  and  Manures." 

WHAT    THE    POTATO    REMOVES    FROM    THE   SOIL 

The  old  idea  was  to  supply  plant  food  according  to  what  the 
crop  removed  from  the  soil,  or  what  went  into  its  composition. 
Theoretically  this  appeared  sound ;  practically  it  was  not,  for  no 
accoimt  was  made  of  available  plant  food  in  the  soil,  or  that  ob- 
tained from  the  air.  It  is  easily  apparent  that  on  a  muck  soil 
deficient  in  potash,  potatoes  will  require  much  more  of  this  ele- 
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ment  in  the  fertilizer  than  would  bo  required  on  one  in  which 
potash  is  abundant,  as  are  most  of  our  New  York  soils.  Again,  a 
soil  in  best  mechanical  condition,  containing  an  abundance  of 
organic  matter  tending  to  supply  nitrogen  and  help  retain 
moisture  as  well  as  to  make  available  mineral  plant  food,  will  re- 
quire a  smaller  amount  of  applied  fertilizer  than  will  one  lacking 
those. 

A  yield  of  150  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  will  remove  approxi- 
mately 31.5  pounds  of  nitrogen,  13.5  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  45  pounds  of  potash  from  the  soil.  Accordingly,  fertilizer 
formulas  were — and  many  still  are  —  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
goodly  amount  of  nitrogen,  a  moderate  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  a  large  quantity  of  potash,  ignoring  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  what  it  contains  as  well  as  the  generally  established  facts 
known  as  to  the  effects  of  phosphorous  on  all  crops.  Unques- 
tionably thousands  of  dollars  have  been  and  are  being  wasted  by 
buying  fertilizers  made  up  on  this  basis. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  DIFFEKEXT  ELEMENTS  IN  PLANT  GROWTH 

These  are  relative,  not  absolute.  Nitrogen  produces  growth  iu 
stalk  and  leaves  and  is  evidenced  by  a  dark  rich  color ;  the  lack  of 
it  by  a  weak  growth  and  yellow  color.  It  is  evident  that  in  order 
that  transformation  processes  referred  to  may  be  carried  on  with 
best  results  there  must  be  a  strong  growth.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
convinced  that  an  excess  of  nitrogen  early  in  the  season  may  do 
positive  harm,  particularly  if  drought  follows.  It  will  produce 
a  large  top,  very  succulent,  exceedingly  susceptible  to  disease,  to 
sustain  which  means  pumping  large  quantities  of  w^atcr  from  the 
soil.  Later  there  is  not  sufficient  moisture  and  available  plant 
food  to  sustain  this  large  top  and  produce  tulxu-s,  therefore  the 
plant  ripens  prematiu*ely  and  a  disappointing  yield  of  tubers  re- 
sults. 

Phosphoric  acid  influences  the  production  of  seed,  hastens  the 
maturity  of  the  crop,  and  in  the  potato  is  supposed  to  influence 
the  production  of  starch.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  —  with 
which  many  successful  growers  and  scientists  agree  —  that  phos- 
phoric acid  is  fully  as  important  for  potatoes  as  potash.     First,  be- 
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cause  this  is  a  vitally  necessary  element  in  all  plant  growth,  with- 
out which  plants  lack  stamina.  Second,  phosphoric  acid  is  much 
more  deficient  in  most  soils  than  potash.  Third,  there  may  bo 
a  tendency  for  the  phosphoric  acid  to  revert  or  lock  up  in  the  soil 
during  prolonged  drought.  If  only  a  minimum  amount  is  used 
and  rain  does  not  come  until  shortly  before  the  crop  matures,  a 
sufficient  quantity  will  not  be  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
tuber  in  the  brief  time,  as  would  be  the  case  if  a  liberal  amount 
were  used. 

Potash  is  supposed  to  make  strong  the  stalks  or  structure  of  the 
pliuit  and  to  l)o  an  important  factor  in  developing  starch.  Except 
on  muck  soils  referred  to,  doubtless  5  per  cent,  of  potash  is  as 
much  as  the  potato  can  profitably  use,  although  most  potato 
formulas  contain  from  8  to  10  per  cent. 

Some  years  ago  an  experiment  was  made  on  Long  Island  by  the 
State  Experiment  Station  to  ascertain  facts  as  to  a  profitable 
amount  of  potash  to  use  on  the  island  where  there  is  much  less 
potash  in  the  soil  than  over  the  entire  state.  Four  fields  were 
selected  in  different  sections  of  the  island. 

A  half  ton  of  potash  to  the  acre  was  used  in  each  case.  On  the 
first  plot  no  potash  was  used,  on  the  second  4  per  cent.,  third  7  per 
cent.,  fourth  10  per  cent.  In  every  instance  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  were  the  same.  Xo  potash  gave  a  very  unsatis- 
factory yield ;  4  per  cent,  a  good  one ;  7  per  cent,  better,  but  not 
enough  more  potatoes  to«pay  for  the  extra  3  per  cent ;  and  10  per 
cent,  less  than  7.  There  was  the  same  relative  return  from  all  the 
fields.  A  like  application  was  repeated  on  the  pldts  for  three 
years  in  succession,  the  thought  being  that  the  old  formula  of 
10  per  cent,  had  left  a  residue  of  potash  in  the  soil.  While  the 
yield  per  acre  was  Ic^s  each  year  as  naturally  would  be  expected 
from  succe^ssive  crops  of  potatoes,  proportionate  results  were  ob- 
tained as  at  first,  ilany  Long  Island  farmers  are  in  consequence 
using  5  per  cent,  potash  in  their  |X)tato  fertilizers  with  excellent 
results. 

organic  matter. 

Having  discussed  the  principles  of  the  essential  elements  of 
plant  food  and  their  office,  before  going  into  detail  as  to  formulas 
and  methods  of  application,  I  would  emphasize  the  part  organic 
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matter  plays  in  fertility,  even  tbough  I  repeat  what  has  been  said 
by  others. 

The  amount  of  nitrt^n  in  a  soil  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
organic  matter  it  contains.  Hence,  if  by  the  inverted  sod,  crops 
plowed  under,  or  stable  manures,  the  soil  is  filled  with  organic 
matter,  in  the  same  proportion  will  the  nitn^n  content  be  in- 
creased and  to  that  extent  the  necessity  of  purchasing  the  same 
avoided.  It  will  aJao  produce  conditions  which  will  increase  the 
availability  of  mineral  plant  f-ood  in  th©  soil,  thereby  reducing  the 
amount  of  applied  fertilizers  necessary. 

STABLE  MANURE 

Stable  manure  has  a  value  beyond  the  plant  food  it  contains; 
namely,  it  provides  organic  matter.  JIuch  city  manure  as  well  as 
that  produced  on  the  farms  and  uncared  for,  would  have  little 
value  were  it  not  a  source  of  organic  matter.  A  ton  of  such 
manure  will  not  contain  much  over  one  dollar's  worth  of  plant 
food,  and  without  question  this  can  be  purchased  more  cheaply  in 


commercial  fertilizers  and  in  fully  as  available  form.  If  the  cost 
of  handling  this  manure  as  one  dollar  a  ton  in  addition  to  the 
purcrliase  price,  on  the  majority  of  farms  the  organic  matter  may 
bo  more  economically  secured  through  green  crops  turned  under. 
Where  the  manure  cornea  from  the  farm  and  it  is  properly  cared 
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for,  the  fanner  has  a  much  more  valuable  fertilizer  produced  at 
small  cost.  A  ton  of  average  cow  manure  —  liquid  and  solid  — 
contains  from  eight  to  tQn  pounds  of  nitrogen,  six  to  eight  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  from  eight  to  ten  of  potash.  An  application 
of  twelve  tons  per  acre  would  supply  practically  the  same  amount 
of  plant  food  as  a  ton  of  fertilizer  analyzing  5  per  cent,  nitrogen, 
4  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  6  per  cent,  potash.  It  would 
seem  that  with  such  an  application  of  manure  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary -on  a  soil  rich  in  organic  matter  to  add  nitrogen  or  much 
potash.  This  I  have  repeatedly  proved,  finding  that  500  pounds 
per  acre  of  acid  phosphate  or  450  poimds  of  the  same  and  50 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  was  an  intelligent,  economical  addi- 
tion. Where  manure  is  not  plentiful,  half  the  above  quantity  per 
acre  supplemented  by  a  half  ton  per  acre  of  fertilizer  2—101-5 
will  be  better  than  no  manure  and  all  fertilizer  or  the  reverse. 

It  has  been  said  that  manure  is  injurious  to  poUitoes  in  making 
more  favorable  conditions  for  the  spread  of  disease  germs.  This 
is  not  necessarily  so  unless  an  excessive  quantity  is  used,  which 
in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  will  be  seen  to  be  unwise  from  the 
standpoint  of  too  much  nitrogen.  If  the  manure  is  applied  long 
enough  before  planting  for  the  elements  to  disintegrate  it,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  from  disease  caused  by  the  manure.  If  applied 
shortly  before  planting,  trouble  may  arise.  I  have  used  hundreds 
of  tons  of  manure  on  potatoes,  applied  during  the  fall  or  early 
winter,  and  have  grown  as  smooth  tubers  as  where  commercial  fer- 
tilizer was  used  side  bv  side. 

c' 

Where  manure  is  plentiful  and  corn  is  followed  by  potatoes  in 
rotation,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  apply  liberal  dressings  to  the  com  ; 
then  use  fertilizers  on  the  potatoes. 

LIME 

Lime  is  not  a  needed  fertilizer  for  potatoes,  they  being  one  of 
the  crops  which  are  tolerant  of  an  acid  soil;  nor  is  there  enough 
lime  in  their  make-up  to  call  for  it  as  a  direct  plant  food,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  other  crops.  While  lime  is  of  value  as  an  im- 
prover of  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  and  a  liberator  of 
plant  food,  the  bad  results  often  following  its  use  in  making  more 
favorable  conditions  for  the  development  of  s<'ab,  would  far  over- 
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Ixalance  what  good  might  come  from  its  use  as  above.  Therefore 
wo  may  dismiss  it  as  a  direct  fertilizer  for  potatoes;  yet  the 
ability  to  raise  clover  often  m.akes  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss  in  growing  potatoes.  Lime  is  many  times  the  key  to  a 
clover  crop.  In  such  cases,  I  would  advise  the  use  of  a  half  ton 
per  acre  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  500  pounds  of  caustic  lime  ap- 
plied immediately  after  the  potato  crop.  This  in  a  three  year 
rotation  should  not  make  the  land  so  alkaline  as  not  to  unduly 
favor  the  growth  of  scab,  and  should  do  much  to  permanently  im- 
prove the  land  through  the  clover. 

SOURCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  PLANT   FOODS 

I  have  endoa\^red  to  make  it  apparent  that  no  one  can  say 
positively,  **  this  particular  formula  is  correct  for  potatoes  under 
any  or  all  conditions,"  since  so  much  depends  on  the  particular 
soil  and  its  condition.  Doubtless  a  4-10-5  fertilizer  will  come  as 
near  fitting  average  conditions  as  any  one  can  determine.  It  will 
make  little  ditferenco  where  the  phosphoric  acid  com^  from  so 
long  as  it  is  available.  Usually  the  cheapest  and  most  available  — 
therefore  the  best  —  source  is  South  Carolina  rock  acid  phosphate. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  superiority  of  sulphate  over 
muriate  of  potash,  on  the  ground  that  the  clorine  in  the  latter 
injures  tlie  flavor  of  the  potato.  Actual  tests  indicate  that  unless 
excessive  quantities  are  used,  the  muriate  has  no  appreciable  ill 
effects.  Since  this  year  there  is  a  difference  in  price  of  seven 
dollars  a  ton  in  favor  of  the  muriate,  I  use  and  recommend  it  to 
others. 

ifueh  is  left  to  bo  desired  in  the  nitrogen  content.  In  most 
ready-made  fertilizers  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  conjwture  how 
much  of  them  are  from  nitrates  —  quickly  available —  and  how 
much  from  an  organic  source  which  can  not  feed  the  plant  until 
time  hius  prcxluccd  decay.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  have  half  tlie 
nitrogen  from  nitrate  of  soda  and  half  from  some  organic  source 
such  as  fish  scrap  or  tankage,  wdien  one  is  depending  largeh^  on 
fertilizer  and  using  all  of  it  at  one  application. 

While  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  cheapest  source  of  nitrogen,  at 
present  (January,  1914)  costing  fourteen  cents  for  each  pound 
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of  nitrc^en,  and  less  being  lost  in  transmission  than  in  any 
other  form;  yet  when  it  is  all  applied  at  time  of  planting  much 
may  bo  washed  away  by  heavy  rains  before  there  are  plant  roots 
to  take  it  up.  High-grade  tankage  is  a  fairly  cheap  source  of 
organic  nitrogen.  Dried  blood  is  excellent  and  more  quickly 
available,  but  at  present  prices  it  will  cost  more  for  a  pound  of 
nitrogen  in  this  form  than  in  nitrate  of  soda.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  a  little  more  expensive  than  nitrate  and  a  desirable 
form  for  part  of  tlie  nitrogen.  If  there  is  a  clover  sod  to  plow 
under  or  manure  or  other  vegetable  matter  to  decay  and  supply 
nitrogen  late  in  the  season,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  add  other 
nitrogen  to  be  available  at  that  season.  In  such  cases  2  per  cent, 
from  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  sufficient.  Personally,  if  I  need  to 
apply  commercial  nitrogen,  I  use  nitrate  of  soda  in  a  moderate 
quantity,  about  2  per  cent.,  when  planting;  then  if  in  midsummer  I 
find  from  the  appearance  of  the  crop  that  the  growth  is  deficient, 
I  apply  more  nitrate  of  soda.  This  can  be  readily  done  with  a 
grain  drill,  by  mixing  with  the  nitrate  dry  earth  or  coal  ashes, 
removing  the  hoes  which  might  interfere  with  the  plants,  and  sow- 
ing in  the  space  between  the  rows  where  the  feeding  roots  are. 
The  drilling  will  take  the  place  of  one  cultivati(m  making  the 
cost  of  the  second  application  slight.  In  this  way  I  use  the  cheap- 
est, most  quickly  available  form  of  nitrogen,  and  do  not  use  it  late 
in  the  season  unless  the  plant  requires  it. 

HOMEMADE  formulas 

By  mixing  at  home  or  buying  the  ingredients  collectively  and 
combining  them,  from  four  dollars  to  ten  dollars  a  ton  can  be 
saved  over  buying  goods  made  after  a  general  formula,  and  the 
user  knows  exactly  the  source  of  his  plant  food. 

It  does  not  require  an  analytical  chemist  to  make  the  combina- 
tions, nor  expensive  machinery  or  extra  skilled  labor  to  do  the 
mixing. 

The  following  foraiulas  are  good  and  may  be  suggestive. 

Cost. 

2.30  pounds  nitrate  of  soda — 38  pounds  nitroir<»n $6  50 

100  pounds  sulphate  amonia  —  20  pounds  nitro«Ten 3  00 

350  pounds  tankage  —  22   pounds   nitrogen,   32   pounds  phos- 
phoric acid   6  65 
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Cost. 

1,100  pounds  acid  phosphate — 154  pounds  phosphoric  acid...       $6  25 
200  pounds  muriate  potash  —  100  pounds  potash 4  10 


Total, 2,000  pounds  —  80  pounds  nitrogen   (4  per  cent.),  186  pounds 

phosphoric   acid    (9.3   per   cent.),    100   pounds   potash 
(5   per   cent.) $26  50 


When  sulphate  of  ammonia  can  not  be  readily  secured ;  for  late 
potatoes,  or  on  soils  high  in  organic  matter,  the  following  may  be 
beneficial. 

Cost. 

125  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  —  22  pounds  nitrogen $3  25 

800  pounds  tankage  —  50  pounds  nitrogen,  72  pounds  phos- 
phoric  acid    15  20 

875  pounds  acid  phosphate — 121  pounds  phosphoric  acid...         4  40 
200  pounds  muriate  potash  —  100  pounds  potash 4  10 

Total,  2,000  pounds — 72  pounds  nitrogen  (3.5  per  cent.),  103  pounds 

phosphoric  acid    (9.65   per  cent.),   100  pounds  potash 
(5   per   cent.) $26  95 


The  above  prices  are  for  carload  lots  this  season,  freight  in- 
cluded. To  this  should  be  added  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  for 
mixing.    Many  other  combinations  can  be  easily  made. 

QUANTITY  PER  ACRE  AND  MANNER  OF  APPLICATION 

In  using  a  fertilizer  one  should  always  distinguish  between 
which  will  give  a  large  crop  and  which  a  profitable  one.  The 
terms  are  not  always  synon;>Tnous.  For  instance,  a  ton  per  acre 
may  give  a  larger  yield  than  a  half  ton,  yet  the  latter  may  be  the 
more  profitable,  since  the  increased  yield  may  not  be  enough  to 
pay  for  the  extra  half  ton.  Experiments  made  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Sirrine  in  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island,  demonstrated  that  1,000 
pounds  was  the  most  profitable  amount  to  use  with  potatoes  at 
fifty  cents  a  bushel.  Were  the  price  one  dollar,  the  larger  quan- 
tity might  have  paid.     Under  ordinary  conditions,  a  half  ton  will 
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500  pounds. 

1,000  pounds, 

1,500  pounds. 

2,000  pounds. 


Cost 

Increased  yield 
per  acre 

Money 
gain 

$6.25 

23.3  bushels 

$5.40 

12.50 

44.3  bushels 

10.60 

18.75 

55.4  bushels 

8.97 

25.00 

61.4  bushels 

5.70 
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usually  be  found  a  profitable  amount.  With  manure,  500 
pounds  applied  in  the  hill  or  drill  is  best.  With  early 
potat'jes,  even  a  half  ton  may  be  so  applied  with  profit,  the 
idea  being  to  force  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Care  should 
always  be  exercised  to  keep  the  seed  from  coming  in  direct  contact 
with  the  fertilizer.  Under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  good  practice 
to  apply  over  500  pounds  broadcast  over  all  the  surface,  and  work 
it  in  as  deeply  as  possible ;  since  the  tendency  of  the  minerals  is 
to  fix  very  close  to  where  they  are  applied. 

In  closing,  I  would  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  returns 
from  fertilizer  of  whatever  sort  will  always  be  commensurate  with 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  free  water 
it  contains. 
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PLANTING  AND  CULTURAL  METHODS 

Daniel  Dean,  Nichols,  N.  Y. 

The  potato  markets  of  New  York  State  pay  the  highest  prices 
for  white  potatoes  of  uniform  medium  size,  good  cooking  quality, 
free  from  disease,  smooth,  shallow-eyed,  and  flat-round  to  oblong, 
shapa  In  Kew  York  City  potatoes  from  Long  Island  sell  for 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  more  than  those  from 
other  sections  of  the  state  because  of  their  good  reputation.  Red 
or  pink  skin  is  not  objected  to  in  early  varieties.  For  local 
demand  and  for  farmers  able  to  ship  in  car  lots  the  increased 
price  due  to  producing  just  what  the  market  calls  for  is  an  easy 
way  to  increase  profits  from  potato  growing.  The  farmer  needs 
the  best  yielding  variety  for  his  soil  and  climate.  Late  potatoes 
in  New  York  are  often  classed  in  two  groups  as  blue  sprout  and 
white  sprout  varieties.  Blue  sprouts  have  smaller  tops  that  are 
darker  in  color  and  are  able  to  stand  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
than  the  white  sprouts.  This  is  leading  to  the  growing  of  white 
sprouts  in  the  northern  counties,  on  some  of  the  hilltops  of  the 
southern  tier,  and  as  an  early  crop  on  Long  Island.  The  blue 
sprout  varieties  are  liable  to  be  coarse  unless  planted  close,  and  of 
poorer  quality  unless  well  sprayed, 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  potato  varieties  "  run  out." 
This  occurs  on  Long  Island  and  in  the  southern  states  where  the 
summer  heat  is  too  great.  In  the  rest  of  New  York  vigor  can 
boF  maintained.  Where  the  smaller  tubers  are  us(»(l  as  seed  vear 
after  year  the  poorer  hills  that  contain  a  large  number  of  small 
tubers  furnish  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  seed  used  each 
year,  and  so  reduce  the  yield,  causing  a  gradual  "  running  out." 
Farmers  use  small  seed  because  it  is  cheap.  It  is  possible  that 
the  increased  yield  in  any  one  year  from  using  all  largo  seed 
might  not  pay  the  increased  cost.  Part  of  the  crop  should  be 
planted  with  large  seed  to  keep  up  vigor.  I  have  found  in  Tioga 
County  that  selection  of  the  best  hills  for  seed  for  ten  years  has 
greatly  increased  the  yield  and  improved  the  sale  value  of  the  crop. 
The  Cornell  Station  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture  have  had  the  same  results.  In  dicing  part  of  the  crop, 
the  hills  are  kept  separate  and  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  heaviest 
saved  for  seed.  Any  with  rot  or  poor  shape  are  thrown  out 
Hills  with  a  few  large  tubers  do  not  yield  as  well  as  those  with 
more  and  smaller  ones  and  the  large  stock  sells  poorly. 

This  seed  is  planted  in  the  field  by  itself  next  year  and  the 
seed  plot  dug  the  same  way.  The  small  potatoes  from  ihia  plot 
are  used  one  year.  After  a  few  years  the  small  potatoes  "  run 
out "  so  there  would  not  be  enough  to  plant.  The  tuber-unit 
method  shows  clearly  the  value  of  selected  seed  the  first  yfear. 


There  are  hundreds  of  varieties  on  the  market  and  many  new 
Olios  produced  each  year.  Out  of  these  a  few  standard  varieties 
have  proved  superior  under  years  of  test.  Among  these  are  the 
Kural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  Carmen  Xo.  3  and  Sir  Waller  Raleigh, 
blue  sprouts;  the  Green  Mountain  and  Carmen  No.  1,  white 
sprouts;  and  the  early  varieties  Irish  Cobbler  and  Early  Rose. 
New  varieties  usually  being  treated  lictter  show  well  at  first,  but 
often  soon  drop  behind  the  old.  It  is  better  to  test  new  varieties 
in  a  small  way  while  developing  the  best  strains  of  old  and  new 
by  hill  selection.  I  have  tried  over  fifty  varieties  and  kept  only 
tlic  Rural. 

Potatoes  planted  in  checked  hills  are  a  little  easier  to  keep 
clean  than  in  drills.     The  larger  number  of  plants  in  the  drill 
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gives  a  greater  yield.  Where  good  soil  or  care  makes  the  yield 
above  100  bushels  per  acre,  the  tubers  from  cheeked  hills  are 
usually  too  large  to  briug  the  best  prices  in  city  markets.  The 
distance  apart  in  the  row  should  be  suited  to  the  size  of  the  crop 
the  soil  can  be  expected  to  produce.  For  liiO  bushels  to  the  acre 
20  to  24  inches  J  for  200  bushels  16  to  18  inches  and  for  300 
bushels  12  inches  or  less  will  produce  a  size  of  tuber  about  right 
for  market.  Blue  sprout  varieties  should  be  planted  closer  than 
white  sprout.  Kows  are  from  32  to  42  intrhcs  apart,  closer  on 
rich  and  valuable  land  and  farther  apart  on  the  poorer  and  cheaper 
soils. 


Fio.  200. —  Pbtato  Field  or  H.  F,  Hobton,  Stepiientows,  Rksbselaee 
CoOsTTf,  N.  Y.  ToUAiiE  IN  PeK»>:tT  Cosoition  as  a  ItKsur.T  OK  In- 
telligent FERTILIZ AVION  AND  CULTIVATION.  FOLLOWED  BY  TlIOBOUOH 
AND  TiMELT  .SPEATISO   FOB   BuQS  AND   HlIOHT. 

Increasing  the  size  of  the  seed  increases  the  size  of  the  crop. 
In  spring  when  seed  is  cheap,  large  seed  pays;  when  it  is  high, 
Bmaller  seed  may  be  used  if  better  care  is  given  in  some  other 
way.  With  very  poor  soil  larger  pieces  are  necessary  because  the 
young  plants  get  less  help  from  the  soil  the  first  few  weeks.  iFost 
farmers  use  eight  to  ton  bushels  per  acre  in  checks  and  twelve  to 
twenty  in  drills.  Seed  should  not  be  cut  until  just  before  plant- 
ing and  never  allowed  to  dry.  The  water  in  the  seed  is  newlctl 
to  help  start  the  plant.    Land  plaster  or  sulphur  may  bo  dusted  on 
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the  cut  seed  with  advantage.  Machine  and  hand  planters  open  the 
furrow  and  drop  the  seed  in  damp  soil.  For  hand  planting,  mark- 
ing one  way  (best  the  long  way)  just  ahead  of  planting  and  cover- 
ing with  damp  soil  immediately  prevents  loss.  Picker  planters 
do  on  cheap  land  with  small  round  seed.  The  perfect  stand 
obtained  with  the  two-man  planter  pays  best  in  other  cases. 
Colorado  growers  use  a  cutting-box  for  cutting  seed  —  see  Bulletin 
No.  175,  ExpcTiment  Station,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado.  This  is 
a  box  on  legs  holding  several  bushels.  The  bottom  is  sloping 
aiid  extends  a  few  inches  in  front  with  a  narrow  board  to  kei^p 
seed  from  rolling  off.  A  gate  regulates  the  descent  of  the  potatoes. 
At  the  front  of  the  bottom  a  knife  is  clamped  upright  so  that 
the  workman  picks  up  the  seed  as  it  rolls  down  and  cuts  it  by 
drawing  it  against  the  knife.  The  cut  pieces  drop  into  a  crate. 
This  is  twice  as  fast  and  easier  than  holding  the  knife  in  the  hand, 
as  well  as  resulting  in  better  work.  The  seed  end  eyes  are  the 
best  on  the  potato,  particularly  with  blue  sprouts,  and  as  many 
pieces  as  possible  should  have  seed  end  eyes.  Pieces  must  be  cut 
chunky  in  shape  for  planters.  Blue  sprout  seed  should  have  at 
least  two  eyes. 

Fertilizer  pays  better  on  potatoes  than  on  other  farm  crops 
besides  helping  the  crops  following.  In  Maine  the  average  amount 
used  is  nearly  a  ton  per  acre  and  the  average  yield  over  200 
bushels  per  acre.  This  amount  should  not  be  used  unless  the  soil, 
seed  and  care  are  all  good.  Less  than  :500  pounds  per  acre  may  be 
applied  in  the  drill  if  not  touching  the  seed ;  more  is  best  put  on 
with  a  grain  drill. 

cultivation 

The  object  of  different  motlKxls  of  cultivaticm  is  to  increase 
yield  by  preventing  injury  from  weeils  and  loss  of  water  by 
evaporation,  and  by  liberating  the  plant  f(K>d  in  the  soil.  Weeds 
which  grow  from  seeds  are  very  easily  killed  if  the  soil  is  stirre<l 
just  before  or  after  they  reach  the  surface.  Where  potatoes  are 
planted  with  a  planter  or  other  tool  which  leaves  a  ridge,  a  peg- 
tooth  harrow  with  the  teeth  slanting  back  should  bo  run  over  the 
rows  a  few  days  after  planting.  The  potatoes  come  up  quicker 
and  manv  weeds  are  killed,     Some  farmers  use  a  roller  on  the 
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ridges  with  the  Idea  of  making  the  soil  water  available  to  start 
tlie  plants.  This  is  right  for  the  grain  crops  with  their  small 
seeds  but  not  nceessary  for  the  large  and  watery  seed-pieces  of  the 
potato.  It  is  an  injury  be<.'aiise  potatoes  do  heat  in  a  loose  soil  — 
weeds  are  more  easily  killed,  and  the  loss  of  water  from  the  Boil 
is  leas.  Some  perennial  weeds  with  root  stocks,  like  quack-grass, 
are  eradicated  by  plowing  both  in  fall  and  spring.  This  so 
weakens  the  roots  tliat  the  cultivator  and  digger  finisli  them  unlesa 
in  a  very  wet  season. 


Fio.  201. —  Pbactical  Eidiko  Cv. 

There  is  a  time  after  each  rain  when  the  soil  is  just  riirht  for  till- 
age. The  soil  enimhlcs  easily  and  all  tools,  especially  the  wecder, 
wnrk  more  readily  than  at  any  other  timo;  the  air  is  cool  after 
the  rain  so  horses  can  cover  mnch  grnimd  in  a  short  time;  work- 
ing Iho  soil  at  tliis  time  saves  the  water  that  would  soon  be  lost, 
and  the  weeds  sprouted  by  the  rain  are  killed  before  their  rocts 
get  a  hold  on  the  soil.  Jt  pays  a  potato  grower  to  allow  nothing 
to  sto])  him  from  working  in  the  potato  field  at  this  tima  One 
hour  of  work  now  is  worth  two  hours  a  few  days  later.  The 
weeder  ia  the  best  tool  in  many  soils  to  kill  the  weeds  in  the  row 
jusi  as  they  start.  It  operates  best  if  ns(-d  soon  after  a  rain, 
iMjfore  the  crnst  hardens.  Itany  farmers  liave  condemned  weeders 
after  trying  them  when  the  ground  was  too  hard.     The  cultivator 
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should  be  run  as  deep  as  possible  the  first  time;  this  is  the  last 
ohanee  to  work  the  soil  below  the  surfaea  After  that  shallow 
cultivation  after  eaoh  rain  is  best  until  just  before  blossoming. 
AVith  the  blossoming  of  the  potato  b^ins  the  critical  period  in 
the  life  of  the  plant.  The  effort  to  form  blossoms  and  set  tubers 
at  the  same  time  is  very  exhausting.  The  potato  came  originally 
from  the  hipb  and  cool  mountains  of  South  America,  and  is  not 
nearly  so  well  suited  to  our  climate  as  to  that  of  Europe.  The 
heat  of  our  summers  is  too  great,  A  period  of  extremely  hot  and 
dry  weather  in  July  or  August  often  gives  the  plant  a  setback 
from  which  it  never  fully  recovers  and  the  yield  is  reduced.  In- 
sects and  diseases  are  often  prevalent  at  this  time  also. 


Fiu.  202.— .^  KiEi.D  Meetiso  TlELn  under  the  At'spices  of  the  State  C»l- 

I.ECK  OF  AgRICULTI'BE,  COR-VELL  USIVEBSITY,  ON  THE   POTATO- BBBEDI NO  PLOT 
OF  TUB  LlNCOUN    AOIUUULTUBAL   SCHOOL,   LlNCOL.NUALE,   NEW    VOBK. 

About  this  time  the  roots  begin  to  fill  the  soil  and  many  are 
close  to  the  siirfaca  Being  out  of  sight  their  importance  is 
often  forgotten.  The  ability  of  the  leaves  to  make  starch  for  the 
tubers  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  water  and  plant  food  in 
sohition  the  roots  can  furnish.    It  will  surprise  any  one  to  make  a 
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careful  examination  and  see  how  many  of  the  roots  are  destroyed 
at  this  time  by  cultivating  or  hilling,  even  when  shallow.  If 
part  of  the  roots  are  cut  off  when  the  plant  needs  them  most  in 
dry  weather  the  vield  may  be  reduced  one-half  or  even  more. 
Where  stony  soil  makes  hilling  necessary  it  should  be  done  before 
this  time.  Hilling  is  often  a  last  resort  to  kill  the  weedfe  in  the 
row.  It  pays  to  kill  the  weeds  by  better  tillage  earlier  in  the 
season.  The  damage  is  sometimes  less  if  hilling  is  done  three 
or  four  days  after  a  heavy  rain. 

Two  common  weeds  often  nearly  cover  the  ground  late  in  sum- 
mer —  sorrel  and  plantain.  Although  small  in  size  the  damage 
is  often  considerable,  and  they  are  much  worse  in  sour  than 
in  alkaline  soils.  Lime  in  moderate  amounts  applied  two  or 
three  years  before  the  potato  crop  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
these  weeds  without  much  danger  of  scab. 

PRACTICAL  POINTS  IN  SPRAYING 

Profit  from  spraying  depends  on  spraying  at  the  right  time, 
with  the  right  mixture,  and  thoroughness  in  covering  every  leaf 
at  each  application.  In  a  series  of  years  the  average  profit  from 
spraying  is  enough  to  warrant  the  use  of  horse-power  sprayers 
on  all  but  small  fields.  Constant  progress  is  being  made  in 
their  design,  and  it  will  often  pay  a  farmer  to  alter  one  to  im- 
prove its  efficiency.  A  good  sprayer  should  have  a  pump  with 
capacity  enough  to  develop  a  pressure  of  at  least  125  pounds 
while  spraying  four,  five  or  six  rows.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
shorten  the  spray  boom  to  fewer  rows.  High  pressure  is  neces- 
sary for  good  work.  The  Maine  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
Xo.  169  states:  "A  sprayer  that  does  not  cover  every  leaf 
with  a  thin  film  of  spray  may  be  practically  useless  unless  this 
defect  can  be  remedied.  The  finer  the  spray  and  the  greater  the 
pressure  with  which  it  is  thrown,  the  more  effective  will  be  the 
work.  High  pressure  also  tends  to  drive  the  mixture  in  among  the 
leaves  thus  touching  the  lower  leaves  which  are  usually  infected 
first,  and  better  coating  both  sides  of  the  leaves  which  is  very 
important.'' 

The  pump  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  made  of  brass,  out- 
side the  tank,  preferably  with  single-acting,  outside-packed  cylin- 
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ders.  Triplex  pumps  are  easy  on  team  and  machine.  The  spray 
boom  should  be  adjustable  in  height  above  the  tops  and  have  an 
arrangemenft  for  shifting  instantly  from  side  to  side.  These  are 
both  absolutely  necessary  for  good  work  with  tops  of  different 
sizes,  for  work  on  side  hills  and  in  windy  weather.  The  sprayer 
should  drive  from  both  wheels.  One-horse  sprayers  are  seldom 
advisable,  as  two-horse  machines  do  much  better  work. 

One  nozzle  to  the  row  is  enough  while  the  tops  are  smalL  But 
with  largQ  tops  two  or  more  nozzles  to  the  row  are  necessary,  since 
a  single  unspraycd  leaf  may  produce  in  a  blight  season  enough 
spores  to  rot  many  potatoes.  Probably  the  best  arrangement  is 
that  of  one  nozzle  on  either  side  of  each  row  pointing  in  diagonally 
so  that  the  two  cones  of  spray  cover  all  the  leaves. 

Tq  prevent  loss  by  the  sprayer  wheels  injuring  large  tops,  an 
apparatus  is  easily  made.  A  hardwood  2  by  4  is  fastened  by 
hinges  to  the  under  side  of  the  sprayer  frame  in  front  of  the 
wheels.  An  old  hay-rake  tooth  or  heavier  curved  iron  is  attached 
to  this  on  either  side  of  each  wheel  with  the  points  just  touching 
the  ground.  Trial  will  show  just  how  far  ahead  of  the  wheels 
tx>  place  these  to  prevent  their  interfering  with  the  tops.  A  lever 
lifts  the  teeth  from  the  ground  at  the  ends  of  the  rows  for  turning 
and  for  travelling.* 

Potatoes  intended  for  storage  should  not  be  dug  until  the  skins 
have  set.  In  blight  seasons  the  tops  should  be  dead  at  least  ten 
days  before  digging  or  rot  may  result.  A  number  of  rod  type 
elevator  diggers  do  good  work,  unless  the  soil  contains  many  flat 
stones. 

Potatoes  should  be  dry  when  put  in  storage,  and  kept  cool,  in 
darkness  and  well  ventilated.  In  fall  and  spring  cellar  doors 
should  be  open  nights  and  shut  days.  Seed  potatoes  that  are 
sprouted  lose  vigor  rapidly.  The  gain  in  yield  causes  many  grow- 
ers to  keep  their  seed  in  cold  storage  in  spring.  It  pays  all 
growers  to  give  their  seed  extra  care. 


•  The  International  Harveater  Co.  can  furnish  heavy  J-inch  teeth. 


POTATO  INSECTS 

Bentley  B,  Fxtltoh 


The  insects  affecting  the  potato  may  bo 
divided  for  convenience  into  four  classes, 
according  to  their  relation  to  the  plant. 
These  are  as  follows:  insects  chewing  the 
loaves,  insects  sucking  the  leaves  and  tips, 
stalk  borers,  and  insects  affecting  the 
tubers.  The  Colorado  potato-beetle  and 
tlie  flea-beetles  are  the  only  ones  which 
are  commonly  injurious  in  this  state.  The 
others  are  not  serious  pests  and  attract 
attention    only    in    certain    years    or    in   favorable  localities. 


INSECTS   CHEWINO  THE   LEAVES 

The  Colorado  potaio-heeile  (Lepiinotarsa  decimlineat  Say.) 

This  is  by  far  the  most 
familiar  and  widely  dis- 
tributed of  all  the  enemies  of 
the  potato,  and  is  of  interest 
becanso  it  is  responsible  for  | 
tho  use  of  arsenicats  as  in- 
secfioidos.  TTnti!  about  1855 
this  insect  occurred  only  in 

the  Rnctty  Mountain  region,  ^  ^ 

where  it  fed  on  wild  plants 
of  the  potato  family.  It  ac- 
quired  a   taste   for   potatoes 

and  spread  rapidly  easlward,  and  by  1872  had  reached  Xcw  Vork, 
hut  was  not  generally  destructive  until  1876. 

Both  the  adult  beetles  and  the  larvae  devour  the  leaves,  thus 
checking  the  growth  of  the  tubers  and  affecting  their-  quality  so 
3  tU13] 
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that  they  are  watery  when  cooked.  In  this  latitude  there  are  two 
generations  ia  a  year.  The  adult  beetles  hibernate  through  the 
winter  in  the  ground,  usually  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches 
below  the  surface.  They  emerge  early  in  the  spring  and  fly  about. 
When  the  potatoes  have  started  above  ground  they  begin  to  feed, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  females  lay  eggs  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
young  leaves.  The  eggs  hatch  in  from  four  days  to  a  week  or 
more.  The  larva  pass  through  four  stages  or  instars  and  are 
mature  in  from  sixteen  days  to  three  weeks,  according  to  the 
weather.  They  then  go  into  the  ground  and  transform  into  the 
pupa  or  resting  stage,  in  which  they  remain  at  least  a  week  — 
usually  longer  —  before  coming  out  as  the  adult  beetles.  The 
egg-laying  period  lasts  about  thirty-five  or  forty  days,  and  each 
female  lays  from  500  to  1000  eggs.  The  minimum  time  for  the 
life  cycle  is  about  four  weeks.  The  beetles  of  the  second  generation 
emerge  early  in  autumn,  feed  a  few  weeks  and  then  go  into  the 
ground  to  hibernate. 

Control, — This  insect  is  easily  controlled  by  adding  an  arsenical 
poison  to  the  bordeaux  mixture,  which  should  be  regularly  applied 
to  control  fungus  diseases.  Poison  is  usually  necessary  only  for 
the  first  two  regular  sprayings,  but  should  be  added  at  any  time 
the  beetle  becomes  numerous.  The  first  application  should  be  made 
when  the  plants  are  six  to  eight  inches  high,  and  the  second  should 
follow  ten  to  fourteen  days  latter. 

The  best  time  to  put  on  the  first  spray  can  be  ascertained  with 
more  accuracy  by  watching  the  eggs  until  they  begin  to  hatch  in 
good  numbers.  If  spraying  is  made  too  early  the  larvae  hatching 
later  may  go  up  to  the  tip  which  has  grown  out  since  the  spray 
and  thus  escape  from  eating  the  poison.  On  the  other  hand  the 
spraying  should  not  be  delayed  too  long  because  the  larvae  can  do 
a  great  amount  of  damage  in  a  short  time  and  the  larger  ones  are 
much  harder  to  kill.  With  each  50  gallons  of  bordeaux  use  one  or 
two  pounds  of  paris  green,  three  to  five  poimds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  or  two  quarts  of  arsenite  of  soda  solution,  which  can  be  made 
according  to  the  formula: 

White  arsenic 1  pound 

Sal  soda  (washing  soda)    4  pounds 

Water 1  gallon 

Boil  the  mixture  until  the  arsenic  is  all  dissolved — 15  or  20 
minutes. 
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Flea-heetles 
There  are  several  speciee  o£  flea- 
beetles  which  feed  on  the  young  po- 
tato plants.  Of  these  the  most 
widely  known  is  the  potato  or  cucum- 
ber flea-beetle  (Epitrix  cucumeris 
Harris).  Two  other  members  of  the 
same  genus,    the   tobacco  flea-beetle 

(Epitrix  varvida  Fab.)  and  the  ess- 
1     .    ji        1.     .1       /c     x  ■      X         ,         Fio.  204.— Two  Common    Po- 
plant    flea    beetle    {tpitnx    fuaciua         t^to  Flea  Beetles.    Epitri* 

Cr.)  are  known  ..  potato  peat,  fa,^        STS  (b','.  """  '"""' 
ther  south.     Id  this  state  a  larger, 

more  elongated  flea-beetle  {Sydena  hudaonias  Forst.)  has  been 
found  quite  troublesoma 

The  life  history  and  habits  of  all  the  above  species  are  similar 
and  the  methods  of  control  the  same.  The  adult  beetles  hibernate 
during  the  winter  under  le8%'es  and  rubbish,  and  in  early  spring 
come  out  and  lay  e^s  on  the  roots  of  weeds  belonging  to  some 
family  of  plants  as  the  potato.  The  larvae  mine  into  the  roots; 
when  full  grown  they  pupate  and  later  emerge  as  adidt  flea- 
beetles.     There  are  two  or  three  generations  in  a  year. 

The  injury  to  the  potatoes  is  caused  by  the  adult  beetles,  which 
attack  the  plants  when  they  are  only  a  few  inches  high  and  eat 
numerous  small,  round  holes  in  the  leaves.  The  beetles  stay  mostly 
on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  their  presence  is  best  detected 
by  their  work.  The  lar\'ae  occasionally  do  injury  by  mining  into 
the  tubers  and  causing  pimply  potatoes. 

Control. — The  remedies  recommended  for  the  Colorado  potato- 
beetle  will  also  partly  control  the  flea-beetles.  Bordeaux  acts  as 
an  excellent  repellent  for  them,  but  since  they  usually  feed  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  and  do  not  eat  through  the  upper  epi- 
dermis, they  find  many  parta  of  the  leaves  which  have  not  been 
touched  by  the  spray.  This  emphasizes  the  need  of  thorough 
spraying  so  as  to  cover  as  much  of  the  plant  as  possible,  TiVhen 
the  flea-beetles  attack  the  plants  very  early  it  may  be  deemed 
advisable  to  give  the  young  plants  an  application  of  bordeaux 
earlier  than  is  recommended  for  the  Colorado  potato-beetle.    The 
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feeding  of  the  flea-beetles  also  contributes  to  the  injury  known  as 
tip  bum. 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  farm  cleared  of  all  weeds  of  the 
potato  family  (Solanaceae)  on  which  the  flea-beetles  breed.  These 
include  nightshade,  horse  nettle,  bitter-sweet  or  blue  bind  weed, 
ground  cherry,  jinason  weed  and  others. 

Blister-Beetles  {Epicauia  and  Macrobasis) 

There  are  several  species  of  blister-beetles  which  sometime 
become  numerous  enough  to  be  injurious.  These  were  well  known 
long  before  the  Colorado  potato-beetle  became  important  and  are 
called  "  old-fashioned  potato-bugs."  They  are  all  medium  sized, 
elongated  beetles,  and  the  various  species  are  diflFerently  colored. 
One  of  the  most  conmion  is  striped ;  others  are  light  or  dark  gray, 
black  or  spotted- 
While  the  adults  may  do  some  damage  in  eating  the  plants,  the 
larvae  of  these  insects  are  decidedly  beneficial  in  destroying  the 
egg  masses  of  grasshoppers.  The  female  deposits  a  large  number 
of  eggs  in  a  small  cavity  in  the  ground.  The  young  hatching  from 
these  are  provided  with  legs  and  crawl  about  until  they  find  a 
grasshopper's  egg  mass.  They  feed  on  the  eggs  and  at  the  first 
molt  their  legs  become  rudimentary  and  they  complete  the  re- 
mainder of  their  larval  development  as  helpless  grubs  surrounded 
by  an  abimdance  of  fowl.    There  is  one  brood  a  year. 

Control, —  The  blister-beetles  are  not  apt  to  be  troublesome  on 
plants  that  have  been  regularly  sprayed.  If  they  appear  suddenly 
in  large  numbers  as  sometimes  happens,  a  prompt  application  of 
an  arsenical  is  advisable. 

The  Three-lined  Leaf-beetle  (Lema  trilineata  Oliv) 

This  insect  is  like  the  Colorado  potato-beetle  in  that  both  the 
larvae  and  adults  feed  on  the  leaves.  The  beetle  is  smaller,  more 
elongated,  and  has  only  three  black  lines  on  a  yellow  ground  color. 
The  larva  is  distinguished  by  having  its  back  covered  with  its  own 
excrement.  There  are  two  broods  each  year.  The  beetles  come 
out  in  spring  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
along  the  veins.     The  larvae  of  the  first  brood  appear  in  June 
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and  those  of  the  second  brood  in  August    The  adults  of  the  second 
brood  hibernate  over  winter. 

Control. —  This  insect  is  easily  controlled  by  an  application 
of  one  of  the  arsenicals,  and  is  regularly  destroyed  by  the  same 
spray  that  is  made  for  the  Colorado  potato-beetle. 

Tortoise-beetles  (Cassida  and  Coptocycla) 

A  few  species  of  small  green,  gold,  or  black  beetles  of  the  above 
genera  are  sometimes  found  feeding  on  potato  leaves  but  are  of 
minor  importance.  They  are  broadly  oval  in  shape  and  the  flaring 
edges  of  the  thorax  and  wing  covers  give  some  resemblance  to  a 
tortoise  shell.  They  are  not  injurious  in  regularly  sprayed 
plantings. 

INSECTS  SUCKING  THE  LEAVES  AND  TIPS 

The  Potato  Plant-louse  (Macrosiphvmi  solanifolii  Ashm.) 
In  occasional  years  potatoes  suffer  from  the  attack  of  large 
numbers  of  plant  lice  or  aphids.  They  are  very  small,  soft-bodied 
insects  of  a  yellowish-green  color  and  they  cluster  in  large  num- 
bers on  the  stem,  leaf  and  blossom  stalks.  They  begin  to  appear 
in  destructive  numbers  about  the  first  of  August,  and  when  con- 
ditions are  favorable  to  their  increase  they  cause  serious  injury 
by  killing  the  tips  for  a  distance  of  four  to  six  inches.  The  period 
of  severest  attack  is  over  by  the  middle  of  September.  A  severe 
outbreak  of  this  insect  occurred  in  the  northern  part  of  this  state 
in  1908.  In  most  years  it  is  kept  under  control  by  natural  checks, 
such  as  rainy  weather,  predacious  and  parasitic  insects  and  parasi- 
tic fungi. 

The  full  life  history*  has  not  been  definitely  worked  out,  but  it 
is  known  that  the  lice  come  to  the  potatoes  about  the  middle  of  July 
from  some  other  plant.  They  develop  wings  and  leave  about  the 
middle  of  September.  The  eggs,  in  which  stage  the  winter  is 
passed,  are  fastened  to  shepherd's  purse,  and  possibly  other  weeds. 
ControJ, —  The  contact  insecticides,  such  as  tobacco  extract, 
soap  and  kerosene  emulsion  will  kill  these  insects,  but  in  view  of 
their  rapid  increase  and  short  time  in  which  they  occur  on  potatoes 
in  destructive  numbers  it  hardly  seems  practical  to  make  such  an 
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application.  Since  it  is  known  that  the  eggs  are  fastened  to  weeds, 
fall  plowing  and  the  burning  over  grassy  or  weedy  places  near  the 
potato  field  would  be  advisable  in  sections  where  this  insect  is 
abundant.  The  wounds  made  by  the  beaks  of  the  plant  lice  rendeu 
the  plant  more  susceptible  to  diseases  and  increases  the  need  of 
thorough  spraying  with  bordeaux. 

Leaf-hoppers 

Leaf-hoppers  when  numerous  do  some  injury  to  the  tops  both 
by  sucking  the  juices  and  in  making  wounds  which  facilitate  the 
entrance  of  fujigus  and  bacterial  diseases.  The  species  found  most 
common  on  potatoes  in  this  section  is  Empoasca  mali  Le  Baron. 
This  is  a  small,  elongate,  pale-green  insect  which  is  very  active 
and  can  jump  or  fly  readily.  They  have  never  been  destructive 
enough  to  require  a  special  treatment. 

INSECTS   BORING  IN  THE  STALK 

The  Potato  Stalk  Weevil  {Trichobaris  trinotata  Say.) 
The  larvae  of  this  insect  bore  into  the  stalks  and  do  considerable 
damage  in  a  great  many  sections.     It  is  most  numerous  in  states 
south  of  New  York,  but  it  may  become  occasionally  destructive  in 
the  southern  portions  of  this  state. 

The  adults  are  small,  ash-gray  beetles  with  a  long  snout.  They 
appear  in  spring  and  eat  holes  in  the  base  of  the  stalk  with  the 
mouth  and  deposit  an  egg  in  each.  Small  white  grubs  hatch  from 
these  and  bore  into  the  main  stalk  and  branches.  Near  the  middle 
of  August  when  the  grubs  are  full  grown,  they  form  cocoons  near 
the  base  of  the  stalk  and  pupate.  They  mature  a  few  weeks  later 
but  the  adults  remain  in  the  stalk  until  the  following  spring. 

Control, —  The  best  remedy  is  to  rake  up  the  stalks  in  fall  and 
bum  them,  thus  destroying  the  hibernating  beetles.  Since  this 
insect  also  feeds  on  jimson  weed,  horse  nettle  and  other  Solanaceae, 
such  weeds  should  be  kept  cut. 

The  Stalk  Borer  (Papaipema  nitella  Gn.) 

This  is  a  gray  moth,  the  larvae  of  which  bore  into  the  stems  of 
potato  and  a  great  variety  of  plants,  including  tomato,  corn,  cotton, 
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grasses  and  numerous  weeds.  The  potato  is  probably  not  its  nor- 
mal  food  plant,  but  when  the  weeds  are  destroyed  it  attacks  whatr 
ever  is  available. 

The  ^gs  are  laid  in  fall  on  grasses  and  weeds  in  masses  of  fifty 
or  sixty.  The  larva  first  mines  the  leaves  and  then  works  down 
into  the  stalk.  They  frequently  leave  one  plant  and  migrate  to 
another.  When  mature  the  larva  eats  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
stalk  and  pupates.  Adults  emerge  late  in  August.  There  is  only 
one  generation  each  year. 

Control. —  Since  this  insect  lives  on  such  a  large  number  of 
weeds,  the  best  method  of  control  is  clean  cultivation.  Infested 
weeds  which  have  been  cut  should  be  destroyed  to  prevent  the 
larvae  from  migrating.  Large  numbers  of  parasites  live  on  the 
larvae  and  kill  so  many  that  it  is  seldom  destnictiv& 
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White  Grubs  and  Wireworms 

The  white  grubs  are  the  large, 
soft-bodied  larvae  of  May-beetles 
or  June-bugs.  They  feed  on 
the  roots  of  numerous  plants  and 
sometimes  eat  into  the  tubers  of 
■  the  potato,  especially  in  newly- 

plowed  sod  ground. 

The  eggs  are  usually  laid  in 
sod  ground  in  June  and  hatch  in 
about  two  weeks.  The  grubs 
feed  on  the  roots  and  require  two 
summers  to  become  full  grown. 
They  pass  the  first  winter  deep 
in  the  ground.  The  second-year  grubs  are  larger  and  more  de- 
structive than  the  first,  so  that  land  left  in  sod  one  year  is  apt  to 
be  badly  infested  the  second  year.  Sometimes  In  June  or  July 
of  the  second  year  tbe  grub  pupates  and  in  about  three  weeks  be- 
comes an  adult  beetle,  but  remains  in  the  ground  until  the  follow- 
ing spring.  There  is  but  one  brood  every  three  years,  but  all 
stages  may  be  found  in  the  ground  each  year. 
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Wireworma  are  the  long,  hard,  cylin- 
drical larvae  of  the  click  beetles.  There 
are  a  number  of  common  apeeiw  with 
similar  habits  and  appearance.  Like  the 
white  grubs,  they  normally  live  in  sod 
ground  and  feed  on  roots,  and  generally 
are  not  injurious  to  potatoes  imless  the 
ground  baa  been  in  sod  a  year  or  two 
before. 

The  life  history  19  very  much  like 
that  of  the  white  grubs.  The  eggs  are 
laid  on  sod  ground  and  the  larvae  require  from  three  to 
five  years  to  mature.  They  transform  to  adults  under  ground  in 
midsummer,  but  usually  remain  in  the  soil  until  tiie  following 
spring. 

Control. — ■'Since  the  white  grubs  and  wireworma  have  very 
similar  life  histories,  the  methods  for  their  control  are  about  the 
same.  A  rotation  of  crops  is  the  best  method  to  prevent  their  in- 
crease, and  ground  tliat  has  been  in  sod  should  be  followed  for  a 
year  or  two  with  buckwheat  or  other  small  grains  not  seriously  in- 
jured by  them.  Infested  ground  should  be  plowed  in  late  summer 
or  early  fall  and  thoroughly  harrowed  in  fall  and  early  spring. 
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At  least  ten  diseases  occur  on  potatoes  in  New  York  State, 
though  fortunately  not  all  are  serious  ones. 

Late  blight  and  rot  is  the  most  destructive  disease,  but  it  occurs 
in  epidemic  form  in  wet  years  only,  though  it  persists  without  do- 
ing much  harm  through  dry  seasons.  It  causes  a  blackening  and 
dying  of  the  foliage  and  sometimes  the  stems,  and  a  dry  rot  of  the 
tubers. 

It  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  Phytophthora  infestcuas,  which  lives 
over  winter  in  a  more  or  less  dormant  condition  as  a  threadlike 
growth  in  the  decayed  areas  of  affected^  tubers.  When  such  tubers 
are  planted  the  fungus  continues  its  growth  into  the  sprouts  and 
produces  its  fruiting  bodies  as  a  mildewy  growth  on  stems  above 
ground.  The  spores  formed  here  are  easily  blown  about,  some  of 
them  falling  on  potato  foliaga  If  moisture  is  present  they  germ- 
inate and  enter  the  leaf  tissue  causing  the  blight  above  described. 
On  the  under  surface  of  the  blighted  leaf  more  mildew  appears 
upon  which  are  formed  myriads  of  spores  that  are  scattered  to 
other  vines  and  infect  them.  Spores  that  fall  on  wet  soil  are  car- 
ried down  into  it  and  coming  into  contact  with  the  new  tubers 
enter  them  and  produce  the  rot. 

Infection  of  foliage  and  tubers  takes  place  only  during  periods 
of  rainy  or  exceedingly  moist  weather  and  this  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  attempting  to  control  the  disease.  To  pre- 
vent tubers  from  rotting,  the  vines  must  be  kept  from  blighting. 
As  vines  can  become  infected  from  spores  carried  from  adjoining 
fields,  spraying  is  the  only  practicable  means  of  control.  The  vines 
should  be  sprayed  with  bordeaux,  5-5-50  strength,  from  the  time 
they  are  eight  inches  high  until  growth  ceases  in  the  fall. 

Early  blight,  caused  by  the  fungus  Macrosporium  solani  is  a 
typical  leaf  spot  of  the  foliage,  the  spots  having  concentric  rings 
like  a  target  board.  Those  spots  may  become  very  numerous  and 
run  together  so  that  the  leaves  die  of  blight.    In  case  the  attack  is 
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early  the  tubers  are  small,  and  in  any  case  the  crop  light  Spray- 
ing with  bordeaiLx,  as  recommended  for  late  blight,  will  control 
this  disease. 

Tip  bum  is  a  name  applied  to  the  dry,  brittle,  and  blackened 
condition  of  the  tips  of  the  leaves  though  the  dead  areas  may  ex- 
tend around  the  margins.  It  is  sometimes  called  dry  wealiier 
blight  It  is  a  physiological  trouble,  due  to  excessive  loss  of 
water  from  foliage  during  dry  weather,  particularly  when  this 
follows  a  warm,  wet  period.  Frequent  sprayings  with  bordeaux 
is  reported  to  have  reduced  this  disease,  especially  when  the  sqil 
has  been  frequently  stirred  by  shallow  cultivation  to  conserve 
soil  moisture.  * 

Scab  is  a  disease  caused  by  a  soil  bacterium,  Strepto%rix 
scabies,  that  produces  a  roughened,  scabby,  or  pitted  condition  on 
the  surface  of  the  tuber.  The  diseased  area  may  be  slight  or  may 
involve  the  entire  surface.  The  parasite  causing  this  disease  is 
able  to  live  for  several  years  in  the  soil  especially  if  it  be  in  an 
alkaline  condition,  and  to  live  on  the  affected  tuber  over  winter. 
Select  tubers  as  scab-free  as  possible  for  seed.  Treat  two  hours  in  a 
solution  of  formaldehyde  made  by  diluting  one  pint  of  40  per  cent, 
formaldehyde  in  thirty  gallons  water  or  one  and  one-half  hours  in 
corrosive  sublimate  solution  made  by  dissolving  4  ounces  powdered 
corrosive  sublimate  in  30  gallons  water.  Plant  treated  tubers  in 
land  that  is  free  from  scab  or  that  has  not  been  planted  to  potatoes 
for  several  years.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  apply  lime  for  other 
crops,  this  should  be  done  immediately  after  digging  the  tubers. 
Lime  in  any  form,  wood  ashes,  and  manure  from  animals  fed 
scabby  tubers  should  not  be  applied  to  potato  soil. 

Fusariwm  wilt  is  a  disease  affecting  the  sap  carrying  vessels  of 
the  plant,  discoloring  them,  and  rendering  them  incapable  of  per- 
forming their  functions,  thus  causing  the  vines  to  wilt  The 
disease  can  be  recognized  in  the  tubers  if  when  a  cut  is  made 
across  the  stem  end,  a  dark  ring  of  diseased  sap  vessels  from  a 
quarter  to  a  half  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  observed 
around  the  slice. 

A  dry,  wrinkled,  sunken  rot  of  the  tubers  beginning  where  they 
have  been  wounded  is  reported  to  be  due  to  a  species  of  Fusarium 
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and  is  called  "  Fusarium  dry  rot"  All  affected  tubers  should  be 
rigidly  excluded  for  seed  purposes  and  rotation  of  crops  should  be 
practiced. 

Other  and  perhaps  less  serious  diseases  of  the  potato  are  (a) 
Rhizoctonia,  forming  numerous  small  black  bodies  or  scurf  on  the 
surface  of  tubers,  cankers  on  stems  below  ground  and  sometimeei 
the  formation  of  small  potatoes  on  stems  above  ground;  (b)  black 
leg,  a  disease  appearing  as  a  blackening  and  withering  of  the 
lower  portion  of  stalk,  and  dying  of  the  vines,  and  sometimes  a 
decay  of  the  tuber;  (c)  stiver  scurf  showing  as  dark  areas  con- 
taining minute  black  pimples  on  surface  of  tubers,  which  later 
shrivel  and  take  on  a  silvery  appearance;  (d)  internal  brown  rot 
characterized  by  dry  brown  spots  scattered  throughout  the  flesh 
of  tuber,  a  disease  associated  with  an  improper  distribution  of 
water  in  the  tuber  during  some  period  of  its  growth;  (e)  pimply 
potatoes  caused  by  minute  worms  called  "  eelworms  "  or  "  mema- 
todes  "  producing  pimply  or  knotty  conditions  of  the  tuber. 

A  serious  disease  known  as  leaf  roll  occurs  in  some  western 
states  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  disease,  as  the  name  indicates, 
is  caused  by  an  upward  rolling  of  the  leaf  blade  upon  the  midrib 
and  also  by  the  foliage  changing  to  an  unhealthy  yellow  color 
often  tinged  with  purple  or  red. 

Two  forei^^n  diseases, —  one  the  powdery  scah,  in  which  the 
sciib  spots  upon  maturity  become  powdery,  being  quite  different 
from  the  common  scab,  and  the  other  the  potato  wart  in  which 
case  irregular  -warty  excrescences  are  found  on  the  tubers,  some- 
times entirely  destro\dng  them, —  are  liable  to  be  introduced  into 
this  country  and  perhaps  already  have.  As  there  is  no  known  way 
of  controlling  them,  growers  should  report  any  suspicious  cases. 
The  strict  quarantine  of  all  European  potatoes  from  infested  areas 
will  now  prevent  such  diseased  tubers  from  being  shipped  into  this 
countrv  and  introduced  into  our  soil. 

control  measures 

As  soil  organisms  parasitic  upon  potatoes  are  readily  introduced 
into  the  soil  thrciaio'h  successive  plantings,  it  is  highly  important 
that  a  rotation  of  crops  be  practiced,  potatoes  appearing  once  in 
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three  or  four  years,  with  a  meadow  crop  intervening.  Where  de- 
structive soil  troubles  are  present  a  much  wider  rotation  with  po- 
tatoes is  necessary. 

The  seed  selected  for  planting  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
disease  and  injuries  of  all  kinds.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  select 
seed  from  fields  known  to  produce  perfectly  healthy  plants.  If  on 
cultivating  the  tubers  the  Fusarium  wilt  appears  common,  the  en- 
tire stock  from  the  same  source  should  be  discarded  for  seed  pur- 
poses. As  a  precaution  against  scab  and  black  leg  the  seed  should 
be  treated  before  cutting,  by  soaking  for  two  hours  in  a  solution  of 
formaldehyde  made  by  diluting  one  pint  of  40  per  cent,  formalde- 
hyde in  30  gallons  of  water,  or  one  and  one-half  hours  in  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  made  by  dissolving  4  ounces  of  the  poison  in 
30  gallons  of  water.  Probably  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution  is 
the  more  desirable  to  use  as  it  destroys  not  only  scab  but  also  the 
black  leg  organisms  and  the  sclerotia  of  Rhizoctonia  on  the  tubers. 
It  must  be  frequently  renewed,  however,  as  it  loses  strength  rapidly 
with  use,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  solution  and  the 
tubers  treated  in  it  are  not  consumed  by  farm  animals. 

The  plants  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  with  bordeaux  mix- 
ture 5-5-5Q  from  the  time  they  are  eight  inches  high  until  growth 
has  ceased.  About  40  gallons  of  the  mixture  per  acre  is  sufficient 
for  the  first  application  but  the  amount  should  be  increased  as  the 
vines  become  larger.  A  fog  should  be  made  of  the  mixture  as  it 
comes  from  the  nozzle  if  thorough  work  is  to  be  accomplished.  In 
dry  seasons,  applications  made  once  in  two  weeks  is  sufficient,  but 
in  wet  weather  they  must  be  made  oftener.  It  is  important  that 
the  spraying  be  done  before  rainy  periods  set  in.  One  should  not 
hesitate  to  spray  in  the  fall  even  though  it  is  necessary  to  drive 
over  the  spreading  vines  in  the  row  to  do  so.  Although  blights 
are  not  troublesome  during  dry  seasons,  it  has  been  shown  by  re- 
peated experiments  conducted  by  the  Xew  York  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Geneva  that  spraying  during  such  seasons 
more  than  pays  for  the  expense  involved.  When  potato  bugs  ap- 
pear add  either  2  pounds  paris  green,  4  pounds  arsenate  of  lead 
paste,  2  pounds  arsenite  of  zinc,  or  2  quarts  of  arsenite  of  soda  to 
50  gallons  of  bordeaux  mixture. 


SPRAYING 

Professor  F.  C.  Stewart 

Botanist,  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Heavy  losses  result  from  the  ravages 
of  blight,  rot,  "  bugs "  and  flea  beetles. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  potato  blight. 
The  three  principal  forms  occurring  in 
Kew  York  are  early  blight,  late  blight  and 
tip  burn.  Early  blight  is  a  fungus  dis- 
ease which  attacks  only  the  tops.  Late 
blight,  also,  is  a  fungus  disease  which  is 
most  destructive  in  wet  seasons.  This 
kind  of  blight  is  often  followed  by  tuber 
rot  resulting  from  fungus  spores  which 
fall  from  the  blighted  leaves  onto  the  ground  and  are  carried  down 
through  the  soil  to  the  tubers  by  the  agency  of  rain.  Tip  burn 
is  a  dry  weather  trouble  in  which  the  tips  and  margins  of  the 
leaves  turn  brown  and  die.  The  destructive  "  bugs,"  or  Colorado 
beetles,  arc  too  well  known  to  require  description.  Flea  beetles 
are  small,  black,  jumping  beetles  which  gnaw  numerous  small 
holes  in  the  leaves. 

For  all  of  the  above  troubles  spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture 
containing  an  insecticide  is  the  best  method  of  control.  Spraying 
is  of  so  much  importance  that  it  should  never  be  omitted.  It  is 
one  of  the  necessary  operations  in  the  culture  of  potatoes,  particu- 
larly late  potatoes.  Bordeaux  mixture  prevents  late  bliglit,  checks 
early  blight,  lessens  the  loss  from  rot,  greatly  reduces  the  rav- 
ages of  flea  beetles,  prevents  paris  green  injury,  assists  in  the 
control  of  bugs,  partially  controls  tip  burn,  stimulates  the  plants 
and  increases  the  yield. 

That  spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture  is  highly  profitable  is 
shown  by  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  During  nine  consecutive  years 
the  Station,  in  cooperation  with  farmers,  conducted  potato  spray- 
ing experiments  in  which  an  account  was  kept  of  the  expense  of 
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spraying  and  the  returns  from  it  In  all,  114  eucb  experiments 
were  made.  The  average  increase  in  yield  due  lo  spraying  was 
36.1  bushels  per  acre;  the  average  expense  of  spraying,  $4.74 
per  acre;  and  the  average  net  profit,  $14.43  per  acre.  It  is  be- 
lieved tJiat  the  average  net  profit  from  spraying  would  have  been 
considerably  larger  had  it  been  properly  done  in  all  of  the  experi- 


ments. Horse-power  sprayers  were  used  in  these  experiments.  By 
very  thorough  spraying,  such  as  may  be  done  with  hand  sprayers, 
much  larger  gains  may  be  obtaine<l.  In  the  so-called  "  ten-year 
experiments  "  on.  tlie  Experiment  Station  farm  at  Geneva  five 
to  seven  thorough  sprayings  with  a  knapsack  sprayer  increased 
the  average  yield  97.5  bushels  per  acre. 
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Spraying  should  be  commenced  with  the  appearance  of  the 
first  brood  of  "  bugs  "  which  is,  usually,  when  the  plants  are  six 
to  eight  inches  high.  Subsequent  applications  should  be  made 
at  intervals  of  ten  to  fourteen  days  in  order  to  keep  the  plants 
well  covered  with  bordeaux  throughout  the  season.  During 
epidemics  of  blight  it  may  be  advisable  to  spray  as  often  as 
once  a  week.  Usually,  about  six  applications  will  be  required. 
Tho  bordeaux  should  contain  four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  to 
each  fifty  gallons  in  the  first  two  sprayings  and  six  pounds  in 
subsequent  sprayings.  Whenever  "  bugs  ''  or  flea  beetles  are  plen- 
tiful add  one  or  two  pounds  of  paris  green,  two  quarts  of  arsenite 
of  soda  stock  solution  or  three  to  five  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to 
the  quantity  of  bordeaux  required  to  spray  an  acre. 

The  arsenite  of  soda  stock  solution  is  prepared  by  boiling  to- 
gether (for  about  twenty  minutes)  one  pound  of  white  arsenic 
and  four  pounds  of  sal  soda  in  one  gallon  of  water.  This  makes  a 
cheap,  effective  poison ;  but  it  should  be  used  only  with  bordeaux 
mixture.    Used  in  any  other  way  it  burns  the  foliage. 

Kone  of  the  readv-made  bordeaux  mixtures  on  the  market  are 

t/ 

as  good  as  the  homemade.  Neither  can  the  lime-sulphur  solution 
be  profitably  substituted  for  bordeaux  in  spraying  potatoes.  It 
dwarfs  the  plants  and  lowers  the  yield. 

The  kind  of  sprayer  which  it  is  best  to  use  depends  chiefly 
on  the  acreage  to  be  sprayed.  For  gardens  and  fields  of  less 
than  one  acre  a  four-gallon  compressed  air  sprayer  or  a  knapsack 
sprayer  is  the  proper  thing.  On  fields  of  a  few  acres  one  may 
use  a  spray  pump  mounted  in  a  barrel  which  is  drawn  through 
the  field  in  a  light  wagon.  The  pump  should  be  supplied  with 
two  long  leads  of  hose.  A  man  standing  in  the  wagon  pumps 
and  drives  while  two  other  men,  walking,  direct  the  spray  nozzles, 
covering  several  rows  at  each  passage  through  the  field.  Though 
expensive,  this  method  of  spraying  is  profitable  because  of  the 
thoroughness  Avith  which  the  work  can  bo  done.  For  fields  of  ten 
or  more  acres  a  power  sprayer  of  some  kind  is  required.  There 
are  on  the  market  several  kinds  of  good  horse-power  sprayers. 
Small  gasoline  engines,  also,  are  used. 

Thoroughness  of  application  is  to  be  desired  at  all  times,  but 
is  especially  important  when  flea  beetles  are  numerous  or  the 
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weather  favorable  to  late  blight.  The  more  frequently  and  thor- 
oughly the  plants  are  sprayed  the  better.  There  is  no  danger  of 
injuring  the  foliage  by  too  much  spraying.  Using  the  same 
quantity  of  bordeaux,  frequent  light  applications  are  likely  to 
be  more  effective  than  heavier  applications  at  long  intervals ;  for 
example,  when  a  horse-power  sprayer  carrying  a  single  nozzle  per 
row  ia  used,  it  is  better  to  go  over  the  planta  once  a  week  than  to 
make  a  double  spraying  once  in  two  weeks.  In  the  first  two 
sprayings,  while  the  planta  are  small,  one  nozzle  per  row  may  be 
sufficient;  but  when  the  plants  become  large  at  least  two  nozzles 
per  row  should  be  used.  Large  vines  are  especially  liable  to 
blight  and  should  be  sprayed  very  thoroughly.  Such  vines  may 
be  somewhat  injured  by  the  wheels  of  the  sprayer,  but  the  benefit 
from  graying  will  far  outweigh  the  damage  done 

A  single  spraying  is  better  than  none  and  will  usually  be  profit* 
able,  hut  more  are  better.  Spraying  may  prove  highly  profitable 
even  though  the  blight  is  only  partially  prevented;  it  is  unsafe 
to  postpone  it  until  blight  appears.  For  the  best  results,  spray- 
ing should  be  continued  as  long  as  the  plants  live,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  discontinue  because  the  weather  is  dry  and  no  late 
blight  present.  A  late  attack  of  blight  may  result  in  heavy 
loss  from  rot  As  a  rule,  those  who  spray  most  obtain  the  largest 
net  profit. 


Fio.  212.— Low  Nozzle  TitAcrio-y  Sprayei 


ESSENTIALS  IN  MARKETING 

R.    H.    COOPKR,    RlVERIIEAD,    N.    Y. 

Gentnal  Manager,  Long  iBland  Potato  Kxcliange 

For  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
ji  gi-ent  (Iciil  nf  talk  about  the  "  Hi^  Goat 
of  Living  "  and  the  "  Middleman's  Large 
Profits,"  until  it  has  reached  the-peint 
that  the  average  farmer  and  consumer  be- 
lieves the  "middleman"  is  the  aottial 
eause  of  high  prices,  while  in  realitj  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  are  probably  as 
much  to  blame  as  the  middleman. 

The  subject  has  not  been  gone  into  deep 
enough,  and  the  root  of  the  trouble  baa 
not  been  reached  by  simjily  showing  the  difference  between  the 
selling  prices  of  the  farmer  and  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  There 
is  a  much  more  vital  questiou  to  consider,  and  that  is,  "  \Vbat 
makes  this  great  difference  in  price  necessary?  " 

Before  trying  to  answer  that  question  let  us  see  what  the  con- 
ditions are  as  they  stand  today,  employing  "potatoes"  as  a 
subject  to  work  on,  they  being  the  staple  article  of  food  in  this 
and  most  countries. 

In  the  first  place,  the  housewife  sends  to  the  corner  grocer  for 
potatoes,  and  instead  of  ordering  a  peck  or  more  will  buy  a  two 
((uart  basket  at,— &ay  tweuty  cents.  When  she  gets  the  potatoes 
home  sho  finds  some  too  small  for  use  and  possibly  others  show- 
ing some  rot  or  bruise,  making  a  few  unfit  for  use,  and  thereby 
adding  still  more  to  the  cost  of  the  potatoes  that  had  not  been 
taken  into  consideration  as  it  did  not  appear  on  ibe  face  of  the 
bill.  Let  the  housewife  demand  "  quality,"  and  that  will  be  the 
first  step  towards  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 

Twenty  cents  for  two  quarts  of  potatoes,  the  staple  food  of 

the  "eommou  people,"  certainly  seems  like  an  outrageous  price, 

yet  when  you  stop  to  consider  that  there  are  three  or  four  grocery 

and  fruit  stores  in  about  every  block  in  Greater  New  York,  all 
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of  which  must  make  a  living,  it  stands  to  reason  that  with 
several  stores  to  supply  a  small  area  which  could  be  handled  by 
one,  they  must  get  together  and  charge  high  prices  for  staples, 
in  order  to  pay  the  expense  of  delivering  small  packages  on 
which  there  is  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  profit  Very  often  it 
costs  more  for  a  grocer  to  deliver  a  package  than  the  profit  amounts 
to.  He  must  make  up  that  loss  somewhere,  and  as  he  can  not  do  it 
on  standard  packages,  such  as  clothes  pins  and  breakfast  foods, 
he  has  to  make  his  profits  from  bulk  goods,  such  as  potatoes. 

The  large  profits  are  made  by  the  retail  and  not  the  wholesale 
dealers  who  are  the  distributors  between  the  farmer  and  the  re- 
tailer, and  who  are  erroneously  dubbed  "  The  iliddlemen."  The 
"  middleman  "  —  which  really  includes  the  retailer  —  is  usually 
considered  by  the  unthinking  public  to  be  a  man,  ready  and  will- 
ing at  all  times  to  do  the  farmer,  while  in  reality  he  is  a  very 
necessary  factor  in  this  great  game  of  chance.  The  railroads, 
with  their  exorbitant  freight  and  demurrage  rates,  have  as  much 
to  do  with  the  high  cost  of  Jiving  as  anyona  The  profits  derived 
by  the  commission  houses  and  wholesale  dealers,  however,  is 
larger  than  it  should  be  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  a  part  of 
this  is  due  to  crooked  methods  that  can  only  be  overcome  by 
regulation.  The  Cole  Commission  Law  is  regulating  this,  to 
some  extent,  by  trying  to  hold  down  the  crooks  in  the  commission 
game,  but  that  will  only  take  care  of  a  small  part  of  the  trouble. 
We  will  have  to  have  methods  in  marketing  that  will  not  give 
opportunities  for  the  crooks  to  work  on. 

There  are  too  many  retail  grocery  stores  and  fruit  stands. 
Competition,  as  a  rule,  is  the  life  of  trade,  but  in  this  case  there 
is  so  much  of  it  that  it  is  necessary  to  charge  exhorbitant  prices 
in  order  to  make  so  many  places  pay,  while  a  less  number  of 
places  could  do  a  profitable  business  at  prices  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

Regulate  the  number  of  retail  stores  within  a  certain  district 
so  that  such  high  prices  need  not  be  charged,  and  you  have  the 
second  step  towards  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 

As  stated  before,  we  must  have  the  middleman,  and  what  is 
more,  most  reasonable  tliinkin.2^  farmers  agree  to  this  fact.  How 
much  show  would  an  inexperienced  farmer  have,  if  he  should  try 
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to  market  his  crops  direct  to  the  consumer?  The  question  is  not 
hard  to  answer.  There  have  been  a  great  many  attempts  made 
along  these  lines,  one  just  recently  in  Brooklyn  in  connection 
with  the  Housewife's  League,  but  all  have  gone  down  as  miser- 
able  failures.  The  reasons  for  these  failures  are  numerous,  but 
one  in  particular  is  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  housewife, 
Avho  does  not  want  to  travel  a  mile  or  two  to  a  market,  and  who 
is  not  to  be  blamed  when  she  can  have  a  grocer  call  at  her  house 
for  her  order  and  deliver  the  goods.  Therefore,  we  must  have 
this  "  terrible  middleman ''  as  the  best  medium  for  the  marketing 
of  crops,  and  if  the  agitators  for  lowering  the  cost  of  living 
would  give  their  time  and  money  towards  helping  to  regulate 
and  systematize  the  art  of  marketing,  more  good  would  be  done 
towards  reducing  the  cost  of  living,  than  by  continually  knock- 
ing the  middleman. 

There  should  be  a  national  vegetable  exchange  organized  to 
regulate  prices  and  shipments,  which  would  prevent  markets  from 
becoming  glutted  and  carload  after  carload  of  produce  from 
going  to  waste,  as  happens  every  year.  Stop  all  of  this  waste  and 
you  have  another  step  towards  reducing  the  cost  of  living.  If 
there  is  a  over-supply  of  vegetables  in  the  country,  then  they 
should  be  kept  on  the  farm  and  used  for  ferj.ilizer,  rather  than 
shipped  into  the  city  yards  to  rot  and  be  carted  to  the  dumps, 
adding  more  expense  to  the  shipper,  receiver  and  consumer,  which 
in  the  end  goes  back  at  the  farmer. 

Think  of  the  loss  sustained  every  year  by  the  farmer  and 
shipper  through  the  unscrupulous  dealers  in  our  produce  yards, 
who  make  it  a  practice  to  buy  heavily  on  high  markets  in  order 
that  they  may  turn  down  the  cars  upon  arrival,  on  account  of 
a  lower  market  or  through  some  pretense  or  another,  and  then 
either  buy  them  in  again  themselves,  at  a  great  reduction  in  price, 
or  have  their  pals  do  it  for  them.  This  loss,  in  the  end,  is  borne 
by  the  consumer,  and  some  form  of  regulation  should  be  arranged 
whereby  such  underhand  dealers  as  well  as  crooked  shippers  could 
be  held  in  their  places  and  not  allowed  to  ruin  markets  and  upset 
trade  in  general. 

The  Long  Island  Potato  Exchange  was  organized  in  1908, 
not  to  try  to  control  the  market  nor  to  set  prices,  but  to  try  to  reg- 
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ulate  shipments  and  prices  bj  working  in  league  with  the  dealers 
in  and  around  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  but,  until  within  the 
past  year  or  two,  it  met  with  little  or  no  success  simply  because 
the  motive  was  misimderstood  and  the  workings  of  the  exchange 
misrepresented  to  the  trade  by  some  of  the  independent  shippers 
who  were  trying  to  feather  their  own  nests  at  the  expense  of 
others,  and  who  did  not  have  the  interest  of  the  farmer  nor 
the  public  at  heart 

The  exchange  work  on  Long  Island,  however,  is  only  a  local 
matter  and  can  not  expect  to,  nor  does  it  intend  to  try  to  stop 
the  evils  of  the  produce  business  that  are  countrywide.  As 
started  before  what  we  need  is  a  national  association.  It  should 
be  organized  in  New  York  City,  and  from  there  spread  to  other 
cities.  This  would  have  a  controlling  influence  over  the  farmer, 
the  shipper,  the  broker  and  the  receiver. 

We  have  well  organized  exchanges  controlling  the  marketing 
of  wheat,  oats,  corn  and  other  grains,  as  well  as  cotton,  oil,  etc., 
which  settle  their  differences  by  a  board  of  adjusters;  therefore, 
what  is  to  prevent  an  exchange  being  organized  to  control  the 
marketing  of  the  four  staple  vegetables,  namely  potatoes,  cabbage, 
onions  and  turnips,  under  one  head?  Stop  to  consider  what  a 
grand  thing  it  would  be  for  all  those  who  are  trying  to  do  an 
honest  business.    Roughly  outlined,  the  plan  would  be  as  follows : 

First  of  all  have  an  exchange  well  organized  and  incorporated 
along  the  lines,  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  with  able 
and  experienced  men  for  officers  and  directors  and  a  careful 
and  hard  working  manager  whose  motto  would  be,  "  succeed  or 
die  in  the  traces."  Appoint  a  board  of  adjusters  experienced 
in  the  handling  of  the  various  lines  controlled  by  the  exchange, 
to  settle  disputes;  then  enroll  as  members,  at  a  membership  fee 
with  yearly  dues,  all  shippers,  brokers  and  receivers  ready  to  com- 
ply with  the  rulings  of  the  exchange. 

The  benefits  derived  from  such  an  organization  would  be  in- 
numerable, a  few  of  which  are  as  follows : 

Four  blackboards  would  be  maintained,  one  for  each  of  the 
staples,  on  which  would  appear  the  names  of  the  different  shippers, 
and  each  morning  the  shippers  having  offerings  would  send  a 
telegram  to  the  exchange,  giving  his  products  and  prices  desired, 
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which  wonld  be  placed  after  his  name  on  the  board,  giving  all 
the  brokers  aad  receivers  who  had  "  seats  "  on  the  floor  an  op- 
portunity to  buy  what  they  wanted  without  going  to  the  expense 
of  telegraphing  so  many  shippers  for  prices.  Then  again,  the 
shipper  would  save  this  same  expense  in  being  obliged  only 
to  wire  his  offerings  to  the  one  place.  It  would  be  a  ruling  of  the 
exchange  that  the  shippers  should  deal  only  through  brokers  and 
dealers  listed  as  members  of  the  exchange,  and  vice  versa.  It 
would  be  a  further  ruling  that  shippers  and  brokers  should  not 
sell  to  dealers  black-listed  by  the  exchange  as  undesirable  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  trada  Such  ruling  would  also  apply  to 
"  short  weight "  shippers  and  those  who  make  a  practice  of  send- 
ing cars  of  poor  produce  to  the  market.  The  exchange  could 
then  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  turning  down  cars  on  dropping 
markets,  as  well  as  satisfactorily  adjust  the  shipments  of  poor 
cars,  etc.,  and  the  ruling  of  the  exchange  would  be  final. 

Such  an  exchange,  well  managed,  would  have  the  effect,  not  only 
of  holding  down  crooked  dealers,  but  by  working  in  league  with 
similar  exchanges  in  the  principal  cities  could  control  conditions, 
so  that  by  daily  notifying  the  shippers  of  the  existing  situation, 
there  would  be  no  glutted  markets,  trade  would  be  steadier  and 
losses  less,  enabling  business  to  be  done  on  a  smaller  profit  than 
at  present,  with  the  result  that  the  consumer  would  be  benefited, 
and  another  step  towards  reducing  the  cost  of  living  would  be 
accomplished. 

It  seems  strange,  when  everybody  is  working  for  the  same  end 
• — namely  that  of  bettering  conditions  for  all  —  that  there  will 
be  people  who  will  call  such  a  proposition  as  the  above  a  "  pipe 
dream,"  still  there  will  be  some  who  will  uphold  and  others  who 
will  oppose  it.  Such  an  organization,  however,  must  and  will  be 
brought  into  existence  before  very  long,  and  with  proper  support 
it  will  succeed.  It  will  mean  work  and  fight,  but  any  deed  worth 
accomplishing  is  worth  working  and  fighting  for.  It  will  require 
the  support  of  some  of  the  big  dealers  and  shippers,  men  of  influ- 
ence, to  make  the  undertaking  a  success,  but  as  quite  a  few  of 
the  dealers  have  expressed  their  opinions  in  favor  of  such  an 
exchange,  it  may  not  be  a  hard  proposition  to  start  the  ball  rolling, 
especially  as  broker,  shipper,  rec'civer  and  jobber  will  be  benefited. 
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Such  an  exchange  could  also  use  influence  in  bringing  about 
changes  in  legislation,  as  well  as  changes  in  transportation,  heater- 

i  car  service,  etc.,  that  would  be  beneficial  to  shipper  as  well  as 

dealers.     In  fact,  a  thousand  and  one  things  could  be  put  under 

'  control  and  conducted  in  an  honest,  business-like  way,  that  are 

now  run  with  no  head  or  tail. 

Nearly  all  grain  sold  in  bulk  is  inspected  and  weighed  by  gov- 

I  ernment  inspectors  and  certificates  of  weights  and  grades  of  cars 

sent  with  each  invoice,  so  that  the  buyer  knows  what  he  is  getting, 
and  any  shipper  who  tries  to  be  crooked  has  to  answer  to  Uncle 
Sam.     If  such  a  thing  can  be  done  with  grain,  why  can  it  not  be 

i  done  with  potatoes  and  other  staples  ?    Automatic  scales  could  be 

installed  at  different  points  of  the  railroad  hauling  such  produce, 
and  a  running  weight  taken  when  the  cars  go  into  the  country 
light,  and  the  weights  and  car  numbers  sent  to  the  inspector  of 
that  section  so  that  he  could  "  tare "  each  car  properly  when 
loaded. 

The  trade  today  is  demanding  such  a  move  as  this,  and  nothing 
can  right  conditions  but  an  exchange  that  will  be  impartial  in 
its  rulings.  Small  organizations  in  different  sections  will  never 
answer  the  purpose.  It  will  have  to  be  done  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested herein;  and  what  is  more,  it  can  and  will  be  done. 


SUCCESSFUL  COOPERATIVE  MARKETING 
W.  11.  Inolino,  Freehold,  X.  J. 

General  Manager,  Monmouth  County  Farmers  Exchange 

The  Monmouth  County  Fanners  Exchange  is  a  cooperative 
a«0ociatron  organized  and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  March  3,  1908,  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  the  principal 
products  of  the  1,275  farmers  who  compose  its  membership. 

It  is  capitalized  at  $100,000,  20,000  shares  at  a  par  v^Jue  of 
$5  each. 

It  operates  a  territory  of  possibly  500  square  miles  in  central 
Now  Jersey  extending  through  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Mid- 
dlesex, Mercer,  and  parts  of  Ocean  and  Burlington  counties. 

This  section  is  one  of  the  largest  producing  centers  of  farm 
products  in  the  state,  and  the  output  of  the  Exchange  for  1913 
was  over  2,(500  carloads  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Irish 
potatoes,  though  apples,  pears,  asparagus,  berries,  melons,  sweet 
com,  pickles  and  other  miscqllaneous  crops  were  included. 

In  addition  to  its  activities  in  selling  the  products  of  its  mem- 
bers it  is  also  deeply  interested  in  buying  their  seed  potatoes, 
grass  seed,  all  insecticides  and  fungicides,  hampei'S,  barrels,  lime, 
manure  and  other  needful  goods,  and  manufacturing  their  fertil- 
izers from  the  purest  and  highest  grades  of  chemicals  that  are  to 
be  procured,  thus  insuring  to  the  farmer  a  pure  fertilizer  without 
adulteration  or  filler  of  any  kind  and  one  that  builds  up  the  soil 
of  his  farm  and  produces  better  results  every  year,  because  every 
pound  of  material  that  enters  into  its  composition  is  the  best  of 
plant  food.  J^oside  this  it  saves  the  grower  in  price  from  three 
to  six  dollars  per  ton.  This  branch  of  the  business  is  becoming  of 
great  value  to  the  members  and  incl'eases  every  year. 

The  general  supervision  of  the -entire  business  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  of  tfif teen  directors  who  are  elected  annually 
by  the  stockholders. 

The  administration  of  the  details  of  the  business  is  left  to  the 
general  manager  who  is.  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors.  The 
system  followc^l  in  conducting  this  inmiense  business  is  a  simple 
one  and  has  proven  very  effective. 
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The  Exchange  has  thirty  shipping  points  that  extend  thirty 
miles  west  from  the  general  office  situated  at  Freehold,  N.  J., 
along  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  and  twenty  miles 
east  along  the  Central  Eailroad  of  New  Jersey.  All  of  these 
stations  are  connected  with  the  general  office  by  telephone.  During 
the  shipping  season  an  agent-inspector  is  in  charge  of  all  ship- 
ments and  inspection  at  each  loading  station  and  is  appointed  by 
the  board  of  directors  each  year. 

The  shipping  season  begins  with  asparagus  the  latter  part  of 
April  continuing  with  the  various  crops  until  about  July  15  when 
the  heavier  shipments  of  white  potatoes  begin  and  continue  until 
near  October  1,  when  the  last  of  the  crops  have  been  marketed. 

The  members  deliver  their  potatoes  or  other  products  to  the 
agent-inspector  at  the  several  stations  and  are.given  It  receipt  for 
them  showing  gross,  tare  and  net  weight.  The  products  are  then 
loaded  into  the  cars  for  shipment  acxiording  to  their  grade  by  the 
agent,  who  reports  to  the  general  office  at  the  close  of  each  day 
the  details  of  his  day's  work.  The  local  agent  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  the  general  office  by  telephone  throughout  the  day  and  in- 
forms the  manager  the  probable  extent  of  his  loading.  At  5 
o'clock,  the  shipping  hour,  the  agent  notifies  the  manager  by  tele- 
phone what  cars  are  loaded  and  ready  to  be  shipped  and  receives 
his  billing  directions. 

The  manager  and  his  assistant  in  the  meantime  have  issued 
their  quotations  by  telephone  or  telegraph  to  all  of  the  salesmen 
of  the  Exchange  and  to  the  principal  wholesale  jobbers  and  dealers 
in  all  the  markets  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  where  there  is 
a  demand  for  the  Exchange  goods.  The  quotations  are  based  on 
the  supply  and  demand  of  the  large  markets,  information  from 
these  markets  being  received  daily  from  representatives  of  the 
Exchange  located  in  these  centers  as  to  the  conditions  prevailing 
and  the  possible  offerings  and  supplies  received  from  other  pro- 
ducing sections. 

By  the  close  telephone  communication  with  our  loading  stations 
and  the  direct  connection  with  our  salesmen  and  wholesale  buyers 
throughout  the  country  maintained  by  telephone  and  telegraph, 
we  have  the  necessarv  information  to  form  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
proper  quotation  to  make  to  secure  the  highest  market  price. 

The  greater  part  of  the  output  is  sold  f.  o.  b.  loading  station, 
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the  exceptionB  being  ungraded  goods  and  miscellaneoiis  shipments 
of  small  vegetables  and  fruits  which  are  sent  to  our  selling  agents 
to  be  sold  on  commission.  The  expenses  are  met  by  a  small  per- 
centage withheld  on  the  general  sales. 

When  the  business  of  the  day  is  over  the  prices  obtained  are 
averaged  and  the  farmer  is  credited  with  the  average  price  for 
the  same  grade  and  variety  of  goods  no  matter  where  thej^  may 
have  been  loaded.  The  bills  of  lading  are  sent  to  the  general 
office  in  order  that  the  invoices  and  drafts  may  be  sent  out  the 
same  night.  The  price  is  given  to  each  agent  every  morning  for 
the  goods  shipped  the  day  before,  and  the  agent  notifies  the 
growers. 

Some  of  the  advantages  that  have  been  obtained  for  our  mem- 
bership by  cooperation  are: 

1.  A  forecast  of  the  crops  ii>  the  different  producing  sections  of 
the  country  that  has  proven  of  great  value  to  the  Exchange  in 
placing  their  products  in  the  best  markets. 

2.  Distribution  at  primary  points  to  many  consuming  centers 
rather  than  congestion  in  a  few  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  results. 
Under  the  old  system  the  producer  sold  to  the  local  dealer  who 
sold  to  his  jobber  and  he  became  the  distributor.  The  exchange 
plan  takes  the  profit  of  the  local  receiver  and  jobber  and  puts 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 

3.  Knowledge  of  markets  from  day  to  day  during  the  shipping 
season  enables  the  Exchange  to  place  its  products  where  the  most 
active  demand  and  the  highest  prices  are  found,  thus  maintaining 
values  and  preventing  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  violent  fluctu- 
ations of  markets  that  are  so  prevalent  where  indiscriminate  ship- 
ments are  made. 

4.  By  grouping  the  products  of  several  hundred  growers  in 
any  section  and  handling  them  through  a  cooperative  organization 
of  their  own,  commands  the  attention  of  the  largest  trade  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  thereby  widens  the  markets  and  increases 
the  prica 

5.  Cooperation  encourages  the  growing  of  a  higher  quality 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  putting  them  on  the  market  in  uni- 
form packages  and  a  standard  pack  and  grada  When  this  is 
fully  accomplished,  farm  products  can  be  put  on  the  market  under 
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a  registered  brand  of  the  organization  that  will  bring  a  better 
price  and  create  a  demand  for  the  goods  that  will  be  largely  in 
excess  of  present  shipmente  and  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the 
producer. 

6.  Cooperative  action  enables  the  grower  to  make  his  sales 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  in  all  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  places  in  his  hand  the  power  to  control  the  rate 
of  dispersal  to  any  and  all  of  them,  and  thus  he  predetermines 
the  destination  of  his  products,  thereby  preventing  depressions 
of  the  markets  by  unwise  distribution  and  untimely  shipments. 

7.  Cooperatively  the  grower  is  in  a  much  more  advantageous 
position  to  secure  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates  and  increased 
transportation  facilities  than  if  he  worked  independently. 

Having  been  in  business  six  years  we  have  a  fair  basis  on 
which  to  show  just  what  a  cooperative  organization  honestly  con- 
ducted may  accomplish  for  the  producers  of  farm  products. 

Beginning  business  in  July,  1908,  with  a  paid-in  capital  of 
$7,000  and  a  membership  of  300,  our  first  year's  trade  amounted 
to  $454,414.11.  It  has  increased  in  volume  every  year  until  the 
present  time,  and  for  1913  amounts  to  $1,053,256.16  with  a  net 
profit  of  $15,485.55.  It  has  paid  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  for 
four  years  and  for  1913  paid  6  per  cent.  The  first  year  there 
was  no  dividend  declared. 

Taking  the  six  years  since  our  organization,  we  have  done  a 
total  business  of  $5,374,004.25  at  an  average  expense  of  1.82 
per  cent,  and  have  paid  to  our  members  for  their  potatoes  an 
average  price  of  60^/^  cents  per  bushel  or  $1,661/^  per  barrel  of 
165  pounds.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  have  gone  over  the 
records  for  the  six  years  previous  to  the  organization  of  the 
Exchange  from  1902  to  1907  inclusive  and  find  the  average  price 
paid  the  farmer  for  potatoes  was  only  42^/4  cents  per  bushel  or 
$1,161/2  per  barrel,  a  difference  of  50  cents  per  barrel  or  18  cents 
per  bushel  in  favor  of  cooperative  marketing.  In  addition  to  the 
advantage  in  higher  prices  for  their  crops  the  value  of  farm 
lands  have  increased  from  $100  and  $150  per  acre  to  $250  and 
$300  per  acra 

We  have  handled  in  the  six  years  13,990  careloads  of  products. 

Total  shipments  of  potatoes,  bushels 5,914,307 

Total  shipments  of  apples  and  pears,  bushels.  . .  177,270 
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Total  shipments  of  asparagus,  bunches 1,098,286 

Total  shipments  of  miscellaneous,  packages. . .  .  47,381 

Total  sales  of  seed  potatoes,  bushels 355,388 

Total  sales  of  fertilizers,  5  years,  tons 15,592 

Total  amount  of  business $5,374,004.25 

We  have  not  only  sold  the  products  of  our  members  but  are 
manufacturing  for  them  from  the  best  materials  that  can  be  pur- 
chased, a  pure  fertilizer  of  the  highest  quality,  without  a  filler  of 
any  description.  The  evidence  of  quality  and  value  of  our  goods 
is  shown  in  the  results  obtained  bv  every  one  who  uses  them,  and 
this  evidence  is  greatly  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  State 
Experiment  Station  in  its  last  report.  The  Station  value  is  ^ven 
for  our  4-8-10  analysis,  as  $30.33  per  ton  exclusive  of  bags  and 
mixing  costs,  and  places  our  product  as  the  highest  of  any  given  in 
the  bulletin,  when  the  price  for  which  it  is  sold,  $30  per  ton,  is 
taken  into  consideration.  To  win  this  position  for  our  brand  of 
fertilizers  in  four  years,  we  think,  is  an  attainment  worth  while. 
If  these  results  are  true,  and  they  must  be  as  they  are  taken  from 
the  records,  our  organization  has  profited  our  members  on 
potatoes  alone  $1,075,328  and  on  fertilizers  to  the  extent  of  $57,- 
776,  a  total  of  $1,133,104. 

Our  financial  standing  at  the  close  of  business  on  ?f  ovember  30, 
1913,  was: 

Capital  stock   , $75,450  00 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 34,087  52 

Total $109,537  52 


We  have  brought  about  this  magnificent  result  by  using  directly 
all  of  the  markets  to  be  found,  by  reaching  out  our  arms  1,300 
miles  away,  along  the  Gulf  of  ^Mexico,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Mississippi,  through  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  over  the  plains 
of  the  Middle  West,  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  lakes,  through  the 
waters  of  Hampton  Roads,  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
beyond  the  rock-ribbed  coast  of  Elaine,  and  returning  through  the 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  eastern  states  brought  with  them  a 
steady  flow  of  dollars,  hundreds,  thousands,  yes  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  pockets  of  our  membership. 


^ 


■r 


CORTLAND   COUNTY  POTATO   GROWERS'   ASSOCIA- 

TION 

■*  E.  H.  FOBRISTALL,  OoBTLAND,  K".  Y. 

Agriculturist,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 

From  practical  experience  and  observation,  I  see  the  necessity 
or  more  thorough  knowledge  of  potato  growing  by  the  New  York 
(  State  farmers,  especially  along  the  line  of  seed  growing  and  selec- 

^  tion  of  which  Aere  is  an  ever  increasing  demand.     The  potato 

can  very  properly  be  one  of  the  crops  grown,  in  the  rotation  on  a 
;  dairy  farm,  and  it  is  a  crop  that  can  safely  be  relied  on,  when 

i  planted  on  our  pastures  that  need  cultivation,  new  life  and  re- 

seeding.    As  an  industry,  it  will  be  a  long  tinje  before  our  average 
j  yield  per  acre  will  reach  that  of  European  countries.     Nor  is  it 

essential  at  present.  When  a  demand  is  made  on  our  farmers  for 
any  product  and  at  a  price  that  they  can  raise  this  product,  then 
and  only  then,  speaking  in  a  broad  sense,  will  there  be  increased 
production  per  acre.  Nevertheless,  we  are  making  advances  along 
the  line  of  production  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  and  experimental  stations,  and  the  attention 
of  the  seed  potato  grower  is  constantly  being  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  quality  must  always  be  foremost  in  the  requirements  of  seed 
potato  production. 

New  York  State  ought  to  lead  in  the  production  of  seed  stock. 
It  should  be  a  matter  of  conmaon  interest  to  individual  farmers 
or  organized  associations  to  cooperate  in  producing  a  seed  stock 
that  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  large  producers  for  our  city 
markets,  also  attract  the  attention  of  the  southern  truck  growers. 
Such  seed  stock  will,  from  necessity,  have  to  be  the  varieties  best 
adapted  to  those  localities,  and  true  to  name. 

Other  influencing  factors  will  be  the  preparation  of  seed  bed, 
fertilization,  treatment  of  seed  for  the  prevention  of  diseases, 
Qultivation,  spraying,  hill  selection  for  increased  production,  and 
proper  storage  facilities. 

Spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture  for  early  and  late  blight  will 
produce  a  better  crop.    The  quality  of  the  potato  is  materially  in- 
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creased  when  the  plant  is  carried  to  maturity.  The  blight,  if  al- 
lowed to  attack  that  part  of  the  plant  above  ground,  cuts  off  the 
crop  in  proportion  to  its  premature  development.  Therefore, 
spraying  is  an  insurance  for  better  crop  and  against  loss  by  decay. 

By  hill  selection  we  mean  the  digging  of  each  hill  separately, 
and  selecting  for  seed  only  those  having  the  larger  number  of 
medium-sized  tubers. 

As  to  storage,  seed  stock  should  be  dry  when  stored  and  kept 
in  a  dark,  cool,  well- ventilated  place. 

Cortland  County  is  rapidly  realizing  the  growing  demand  for 
seed  potatoes  and  has  organized  an  association  to  develop  a  seed 
market,  with  the  following  constitution  and  by-laws : 

Article  I 

0 

Name 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  Cortland  County 
Potato  Growers'  Association. 

Article  II 

Any  potato  grower  may  become  a  member  of  this  association 
by  first  paying  a  membership  fee  of  one  dollar  and  adhering  to  the 
constitution  and  by-laws. 

Article  III 
Object 

1.  To  encourage  the  cooperation  of  potato  growers  for  the  pro- 
tection and  advancement  to  their  common  interests. 

2.  To  grow  varieties  true  to  name. 

3.  To  encourage  the  growing  of  only  those  varieties  that  are 
best  adapted  to  our  soil  and  trade. 

4.  To  develop  in  those  varieties  the  highest  qualities  for  seed 
purposes. 

5.  To  develop  a  seed  potato  market 

Article  IV 

Officers 

1.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  Auditor. 
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2.  These  oflScers  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors. 

3.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint  a  local  inspector. 

Abticlb  V 
Seven  members  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  VI 

The  annual  meeting  shall  occur  in  January. 

By-Laws 

Aeticlb  I 

Duties  of  Officers 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  regular 
and  special  meetings  and  shall  call  special  meetings  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  the  Board  of  Directors  or  three  members. 

2.  The  Vice-President  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  President 
in  his  absence  or  incapacity. 

3.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  also  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the 
association,  together  with  membership  fees  and  such  moneys  as 
are  due  the  association.  He  shall  report  delinquencies  of  such 
payments. 

4.  The  Auditor  shall  go  over  the  accounts  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  twice  each  year  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

5.  The  duty  of  the  local  inspector  shall  be  to  inspect  operations 
of  members  of  this  association  with  special  reference  to  treatment 
of  seed,  fertilization,  cultivation,  spraying,  and  proper  grading 
for  sale. 

6.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  make  contracts  in  advance  when 
asked  to  do  so  by  individual  members. 

7.  It  shall  be  obligatory  on  the  part  of  all  members  to  treat 
all  seed  before  planting  when  such  seed  shows  signs  of  the  presence 
of  diseases  or  scab. 

8.  It  shall  be  obligatory  on  the  part  of  members  to  spray  with 
bordeaux  mixture  at  such  time  and  manner  as  local  inspector 
deems  necessary. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  carry  such 
advertisements  as  advisable  to  obtain  new  markets. 
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10.  One  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  all  sales  shall  go  to  the  asso- 
ciation to  defray  expenses. 

11.  The  farm  bureau  agrees  to  assist  in  finding  new  markets. 

12.  Members  may  sell  through  local  markets,  if  in  their  judg- 
ment and  circumstances,  it  seems  best. 

13.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
association. 

14.  It  shall  be  obligatory  on  the  part  of  members  to  assume  a 
number,  the  same  to  be  recorded  with  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and 
stamped  on  all  bags  of  seed  potatoes  shipped. 

We  are  giving  below  fourteen  reasons  why  Cortland  County 
potatoes  are  to  be  preferred  for  seed  purposes: 

1.  Because  Cortland  County  Potato  Growers  are  organized 

2.  Because  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  potatoes  grown 

3.  Because  they  are  true  to  name 

4.  Because  the  varieties  grown  are  what  the  market  demands 

5.  Because  these  potatoes  are  grown  free  from  scab 

6.  Because  potato  fields  are  sprayed  with  bordeaux  mixture 

7.  Because  these  potatoes  are  grown  free  from  blight 

8.  Because  we  have  an  average  rainfall  of  over  forty  inches 

9.  Because  potatoes  will  be  properly  graded 

10.  Because  the  Potato  Growers'  Association  is  backed  by  a 
well  organized  farm  bureau 

11.  Because  the  farm  bureau  agent  inspects  the  work  from 
planting  to  shipping 

12.  Because  Cortland  County  is  on  a  main  line  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Eailroad  and  Lehigh  Valley  Kailroad, 
with  low  freight  rates 

13.  Because  our  shipments  will  reach  you  quicker 

14.  Because  all  shipments  are  inspected 

Your  patronage  is  solicited.     Quotations  given  on  application. 


POTATO  MACHINERY 

C.  R.  White,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 
Potato  Grower  find  Farmfrs'  Institute  Lecturer 

In  recent  jears  potato  machinery  has 
I  become  a  very  important  factor  in  growing 

potatoes  on  a  commercial  scale.    In  every 
line  of  potato  machinery  there  are  many 
different  makes,  varying  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  operation.    It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary in  this  article  to  place  very  mueli  im- 
portance on  the  machinery  for  plowing, 
fitting  and  tillage  because  the  same  imple- 
ments   used    for    other    crops    are   well 
adapted  to  these  purposes  in  potato  grow- 
ing.   It  is  important,  however,  that  the  plow  be  of  a  type  which  sets 
the  furrow  on  edge  rather  than  turns  it  flat     The  cutaway  har- 
row is  an  easenlial  tool  not  only  for  fitting  the  soil  after  plowing 
but  for  cutting  the  sod  before  turning. 

POTATO   FLAKTEE3 

Of  the  special  potato  machinery  the  potato  planter,  of  which 
there  are  two  distinct  types,  fills  a  place  of  great  importance. 


"IVoMan"  Potato  Planteb. 
I 1147] 
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There  are  several  makes  of  self-feeding  machines  which  carry  the 
seed  from  the  hopper  to  the  potato  tube  working  automatically. 
The  claims  made  in  favor  of  this  type  of  machine  is  that  it  re- 
quires but  on©  man  to  operate  and  will  work  with  seed  more 
variable  in  size  than  will  tJiat  which  is  known  a3  the  "  two-man  " 
machine.  The  latter,  however,  is  more  certain  to  drop  the  seed 
regular.  With  this  type  one  man  drives  the  team  and  the  other 
watches  the  planting  which  is  done  either  by  a  chain  conveyor  or 
revolving  wheels  through  which  the  seed  passes  as  it  is  carried 
before  the  operator.  If  there  are  vacant  places  the  seed  is  sup- 
plied and  if  there  ia  mere  than  one  piece  it  is  removed  from  the 
conveyor. 

With  both  machines  the  furrow  is  opened  by  a  plow.  Fertilizer 
may  be  delivered  from  a  hopper  and  a  second  fnrrower  mixes  the 
fertilizer  with  the  soil  and  cleans  the  furrow  for  the  seed  which 
is  delivered  at  regular  intervals,  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  inches 
as  desired,  plating  at  any  depth  and  placing  the  seed  in  moist  soil 
so  that  it  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  dry  soil  or 
'  the  fertilizer.     These  ma- 

chinPa  are  all  very  v«l«- 
ablo  and  each  has  its  loyal 
supporters  among  promi- 
nent growers. 

TILI.AUE  T001,S 

The  tillage  tools  con- 
sist of  the  light  smooth- 
ing harrow  and  wcicder 
for  surface  cultivation 
and  the  riding  and  walk- 
ing cultivator  of  which 
there  are  many  makes 
Fio,  214. —  Low  Wheel  Rioiso  Cultivator. 

SPKAYINO  MACHINES 

The  potato  spraying  machinery  which  is  becoming  very  im- 
portant in  combating  insects  and  diseases  consists  of  a  number  of 
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makes  of  power  sprayers  carrying  tanks  which  will  hold  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  gallons  and  operated  by  the  traction  from  the  ma- 
chine aa  it  is  drawn  through  the  field.  The  pumps  are  high 
power  and  usually  made  of  brass  or  bras^  lined  so  as  not  to  easily 
corrode,  and  are  capable  of  supplying  the  spray  materials  for  four 
to  six  rows.  They  should  carry  a  pressure  of  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  cost  ranges  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 

In  purchasing  spraying  machines  there  are  several  points  which 
the  grower  should  scrutinize  very  carefully.  The  tank  should 
always  be  of  wood  because  bordeaux  mixture  will  soon  eat  out  an 
iron  tank,  and  it  is  better  that  all  pipes  and  connections  should 
be  of  brass.  The  working  part^  of  the  machine  should  be  simple 
and  substantial,  it  should  be  guaranteed  to  carry  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  pressure  and  the  nozzles  should  be  set  so 
that  all  parts  of  the  vines  will  be  thoroughly  covered  with  a  fine 
mist. 

POTATO  DIGGEES 

^iggiiig  machinery  consists  of  several  styles  of  construction 
ranging  from  plows  of  different  shapes  which  throw  the  hills  of 
potatoes  over  onto  rods  or  chains  which  separate  the  potatoes  from 


the  soil.     Fnder  reasonably  favorable  conditions  such  machines 
or  plows  are  of  assistanco  but  are  of  little  use  on  a  large  scale. 
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There  are  two  distinct  types  of  machine  diggers  —  the  low- 
down  or  shaker  digger  and  the  elevator  machine.  Each  type  in 
turn  is  constructed  in  a  number  of  variations  by  the  numerous 
manufacturers.  The  low-down  machine,  consists  of  an  axle 
mounted  on  a  pair  of  wheels,  resembling  mowing  machine  wheels, 
upon  which  is  hung  a  frame  supporting  a  flat  pointed  steel  blade. 
This  runs  under  the  potatoes  and  aa  the  potatoes  and  earth  are 
forced  over  the  blade  they  fall  upon  shakers,  the  most  simple  being 
similar  to  the  tines  of  a  fork  and  the  motion  up  and  down.  In 
other  machines  the  shaker  is  longer  and  gives  a  double  shake 
both  up  and  down  and  lengthwise.  The  latter  have  a  much  greater 
power  of  separation  than  the  former  and  will  handle  a  much  larger 
amount  of  earth. 


no.  21G. —  iSucvATED  Potato  Uiooeb. 

The  elevator  di|^;er  is  similar  to  the  other  except  the  wheels 
are  usually  larger,  and  as  the  earth  passes  over  the  blade  or  shovel, 
it  is  conveyed  upwards  and  backwards  by  a  chain  or  slat  riddle 
which  is  shaken  so  the  earth  will  erunible  and  run  through  while 
the  potatoes  are  carried  over.  In  this  kind  of  digger  the  main 
difference  is  in  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  machine,  the  method 
of  delivery  over  the  back,  and  the  motion.  In  some  cases  the 
potatoes  fall  directly  from  the  eIe\'ator  to  the  ^ound,  rubbish  and 
all ;  while  others  have  a  rear  shaker  upon  which  everything  which 
is  carried  over  falls  and  is  again  sifted  out,  so  that  the  potatoes 
are  bettor  separated  and  are  delivered  in  a  more  narrow  and 
compact  row.  Some  machines  have  vine  rods  which  push  the  loose 
vines  and  rubbish  from  the  side  of  the  row  as  it  is  delivered  and 
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still  some  nm  the  potatoes  into  crates  which  are  set  off  by  hand ;  or 
if  the  crate  is  not  used  the  potat^>e8  are  caught  in  an  iron  box, 
which  ia  dumped  at  iuterrals,  leaving  the  potatoes  in  piles. 


Fio.  fil7. —  Potato  Diqoer  in  Action. 
With  this  wide  range,  growers  have  a  large  field  to  select  from. 
The  only  caution  which  I  could  advise  would  bo  to  eee  that  the 
machines  are  made  of  good  material,  strong  and  durable,  and  be 
sure  when  buying  to  get  a  machine  of  sufficient  capacity  to  do  the 
work  under  adverse  conditions.  Many  machines  will  do  good 
work  when  potatoes  are  planted  shallow  or  when  the  ground  is 
dry  that  are  utter  failures  with  deep  planted  potatoes  or  when 
the  ground  is  wet  or  grassy, 

■  POTATO    ORADEHS 

The  other  important  machine  which  is  to  be  considered  ia  the 
potato  grader,  and  with  improved  methods  of  marketing  this  ma- 
chine is  bound  to  become  of  great  importance.  There  are  three 
or  four  types :  The  slat  machine,  over  which  the  tubers  are  run 
or  pushed,  the  dirt  and  small  potatoes  dropping  through  between 
the  slats;  the  barrel  machine,  which  consists  of  a  cylinder  re- 
volved by  means  of  a  crank,  the  outer  covering  of  the  cylinder 
being  made  of  narrow  slats  separated  bo  the  dirt  and  small 
tubers  will  fall  through.  The  cylinder  is  mounted  on  a  slight 
incline,  so  that  when  it  is  revolved  and  the  potatoes  are  shoveled 
into  the  upper  end,  the  tubers  which  are  too  large  to  pass  between 
the  slats  are  worked  along  and  drop  out  at  tie  lower  end.  This 
machine  is  valuable  where  a  person  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
Bproiited  potatoes,  as  it  will  both  break  off  the  sprouts  and  separate 
fliein  from  the  potatoes.  A  third  style  of  grader,  and  the  one 
,[iich  will  have  to  be  depended  on  when  potatoes  are  to  be  graded 
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into  different  sizes,  is  ihe  ring  grader.  It  consists  of  a  chain  belt, 
8o  made  ib&t  almost  the  whole  belt  consists  of  round  boles.  The 
machines  are  made  in  several  styles,  the  most  simple  with  just 
one  belt  to  take  out  the  small  tubers,  tbe  second  has  a  second  belt 
with  larger  holes  onto  which  the  tubers  drop  from  the  first  and  so 


This  kind  of  machine  is  destined  to  revolutionize  potato  market- 
ing, for  potatoes  as  well  as  apples  will  sooner  or  later  be  graded  in 
size  to  suit  the  consumer. 


Fio.  219. —  Potato  Cover  and  Hilus. 
The  several   illustrations  in  connection  with   this  article  are 
only  designed  to  show  different  types  of  the  several  machines  and 
not  to  illustrate  any  particular  make  of  machinery. 


POTATO   GROWING  ON   LONG    ISLAND 

n.    R.    TaLMAOE,   RlVERHEAD,   N.    Y. 
President,  Long  Island  PotAto  Exchange 

For  man^  yeara  the  Long  Island  potato 

has  held  a  place  all  ita  own  in  the  Greater 

New  York  market.     This  is  due  to  two 

reasons,  the  first  of  which  is  that  the  Long 

Island  potato  always  cooks  dry  and  mealy 

and  does  not  turn  dark  when  cold,  and  the 

other    reason    is    that    the   Long   Island 

grower  sorts  his  potatoes  well,  probahly 

better  than  those  from  any  other  section 

coming  to  the  same  market.     ^Vhile  the 

consumer  has  to  pay  from  2'>  to  33  per 

cent,  more  for  these  potatoes,  they  are  probably  just  as  economical 

for  use  in  private  families  as  any  other,  considering  the  better 

quality  and  freedom  from  waste. 

Suffolk  County,  in  which  is  located  the  most  important  produc- 
ing section  of  Long  Island,  is  fourth  in  number  of  acres  in  this 
state  but  considering  the  greater  average  yield  per  acre  and  the 
increased  price  per  bushel,  the  total  value  of  the  crop  is  as  great  if 
not  greater  than  any  other  county  in  the  state. 

The  important  potato  producing  section  of  Suffolk  county  is 
the  extreme  east  end  consisting  of  two  narrow  strips  of  fertile 
land  between  the  Atlimtic  ocean  and  Long  Island  Sound  and 
divided  by  Peconio  Bay.  Testimony  that  this  is  a  prosperous 
territory  is  furnished  in  the  fact  that  the  two  strongest  rural  sav- 
ings banks  in  the  state  are  located  here,  beside  many  commercial 
banks. 

The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  underlaid  at  a  depth  of  two  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  with  sand  and  gravel  which  gives  perfect  un- 
derdrainage.  With  this  kind  of  soil  and  drainage  it  is  possible  to 
H'ork  the  land  very  early  in  the  spring  and  very  soon  after  heavy 
i-gjns.  The  land  is  level  and  free  from  stones  and  as  we  keep 
hilt  ^^'^  ^^™'  '^^t*'®  there  are  practically  no  fences,  and  it  can 
[11531 
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readily  be  seen  that  we  can  use  all  the  modern  labor  saving 
machinery  to  good  advantage,  where  the  size  of  the  farms  will 
warrant.  But  very  few  farms  have  an  area  of  100  acres  under 
cultivation,  by  far  the  greater  number  running  from  30  to  50 
acres. 

About  one-half  of  the  cultivated  land  on  each  farm  is  in  po- 
tatoes each  year  and  we  believe  that  we  have  about  reached  the 
limit  of  production  so  far  as  acreage  is  concerned.  A  definite 
rotation  is  not  followed  by  all  our  farmers,  circumstances  making 
changes  each  year,  but  in  a  general  way  potatoes  follow  cauli- 
flower, brussels  sprouts,  lima  beans,  corn,  etc.  Potatoes  will  be 
planted  two  years  and  in  some  cases  three  or  four  in  succession 
on  the  same  land,  every  crop  being  followed  by  a  cover  crop  where 
possibla  Eye  is  the  most  commonly  used  cover  crop  and  all 
things  considered  is  the  most  valuable.  Under  special  condi- 
tions crimson  clover,  oats,  barley  and  wheat  are  used  to  some 
extent.  It  is  on  these  cover  crops  that  we  depend  for  our  humus. 
While  humus  greatly  helps  in  our  farming  in  many  ways,  the  lack 
of  it  does  not  seriously  affect  the  texture  as  it  would  a  clay  soil. 
City  stable  manure  on  account  of  its  prohibitive  cost  is  but  little 
used. 

A  high-grade  fertilizer,  principally  a  4-8-7  or  5-8-7,  is  used 
at  the  rate  of  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre.  The  tendency  is 
rather  to  increase  the  amount  used,  not  because  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  crop  needs  more  but  because  the  growers  feel  they 
would  rather  use  a  surplus,  thereby  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
land  rather  than  to  chance  the  crop  failing  to  reach  a  maximum 
yield  because  of  lack  of  fertilization.  All  fertilizer  is  used  in  the 
drill. 

On  the  larger  farms  the  plowing  is  done  with  a  gang  plow  with 
a  rotary  harrow  attached  performing  the  two  operations  at  once, 
three  or  four  horses  being  used.  About  all  the  planting  is  done 
with  picker  planters,  the  rows  being  34  inches  apart  and  the 
pieces  dropped  13  inches  apart  for  early  varieties  and  15  to  17 
inches  apart  for  the  late  varieties. 

The  Irish  Cobbler  is  raised  principally  for  early,  the  Enohla 
also  being  a  very  promising  new  variety  of  early  potato.  The 
Green  Mountain,  Gold  Coin,  Norcross,  Mills  Prize,  World's  Fair 
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and  potatoes  of  that  type  are  raised  exclusively  for  late  crop.  With 
our  soil  and  climatic  conditions  the  "  blue  sprout ''  potatoes  such 
as  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  do  not  do  well  as  to  yield  and  are  of 
such  inferior  eating  quality  that  we  could  sell  them  only  at  a 
discount. 

We  plant  three  to  four  inches  deep,  and  harrow  two  or  three 
times  before  thq  potatoes  come  up.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  show 
so  we  can  follow  the  rows  we  begin  cultivating,  going  over  them 
every  week  and  following  the  cultivator  with  the  weeder.  We 
use  the  weeder  until  the  potatoes  are  a  foot  high.  We  use  the 
cultivator  aa  long  as  we  can  get  through  without  damaging 
the  vines.  We  practice  level  culture  and  very  little  hand  hoeing  is 
required. 

We  plant  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring  (often  the  latter 
part  of  March)  in  order  that  our  crop  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  cool  weather  and  attain  the  greater  part  of  their  growth  be- 
fore the  heat  and  drought  of  midsummer.  In  this  respect  we 
differ  from  the  potato  growers  farther  north  who  plant  so  as  to 
make  use  of  the  rains  and  cool  weather  of  the  fall  for  their  crop. 
About  10  per  cent,  of  our  crop  is  what  might  be  termed  "  truck 
crop  potatoes," —  that  is  early  varieties  dug  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  and  before  they  ripen,  and  the  land  used  for  a  second 
crop.  These  early  potatoes  are  dug  August  first  while  the  later 
crop  is  usually  ready  to  begin  harvesting  about  the  middle  of 
August  or  a  little  later. 

Because  our  potatoes  mature  during  the  hot,  dry  weather  of 
midsummer  there  is  very  rarely  a  year  when  there  is  any  loss 
from  late  blight. 

Usually  our  best  market  comes  in  after  the  New  Jersey  crop  is 
nearly  done,  which  is  usually  between  September  1  and  October 
10,  and  before  the  Maine  and  up-state  potatoes  begin  to  come 
into  the  market  freely.  Previous  to  the  year  1913,  our  farmers 
were  inclined  to  sell  only  when  the  market  was  strong  as  they 
were  always  assured  of  a  good  market  during  the  winter,  from 
20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  crop  going  to  market  after  December  1. 
Because  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  foreign  potatoes  we  re- 
^^jved  for  our  1913  crop  a  reduction  of  more  than  ten  cents  per 
I  -^Jiel  for  our  entire  crop.     As  long  as  the  present  conditions 
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exist  we  will  market  our  crop  in  the  early  fall  r^ardless  of  the 
condition  of  the  market,  coming  into  competition  with  the  New 
Jersey  and  southern  Pennsylvania  crops.  There  will  be  a  small 
reduction  in  the  acreage  this  year  because  of  the  removal  of  the 
duty  and  in  the  years  to  come  a  much  greater  reduction  if,  by 
this  removal,  the  potatoes  are  made  cheaper  to  the  consumer.  A 
greater  diversification  of  crops  will  result  which  in  the  end  will 
probably  be  to  our  advantage. 

During  the  past  six  years  the  crop  has  been  very  largely  mar- 
keted through  a  growers  organization,  the  Long  Island  Potato 
Exchange.     This  organization  not  only  markets  the  potatoes  but 
also  buys  the  fertilizer,  seed  and  other  supplies  for  its  members. 
We  have  been  told  repeatedly  by  the  city  wholesalers  to  whom  we 
sell  our  potatoes  that  the  growers  could  "  thank  their  association  " 
for  receiving  at  least  10  cents  per  bushel  more  for  their  potatoes 
than  they  would  have  received  if  it  were  not  for  the  exchange. 
As  we  ship  from  two  to  three  million  bushels  a  year,  in  six  years 
this  has  amounted  to  the  sum  of — say  $1,500,000  —  to  which 
can  safely  be  added  $500,000  saved  to  the  farmers  on  their  fer- 
tilizer, seed,  feed,  etc.     Because  of  the  advent  of  the  exchange 
the  speculators  and  local  dealers  have  found  their  business  much 
less  profitable  than  formerly  and  are  gradually  dropping  out  one 
by  one. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the  exchange  to  the 
growers  many  of  them  would  have  been  hard  pressed  to  pay  their 
bills  as  we  have  had  six  unusually  dry  years  with  the  natural 
result  of  a  light  crop. 

With  the  constantly  increasing  value  of  land  (from  $150  to 
$300  per  acre)  and  the  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  both  man 
and  horse  labor  and  other  things  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  crop,  there  can  be  no  general  reduction  in  the  price  our 
growers  receive  and  still  stay  in  business. 

The  following  figures  available  from  a  large  farm  that  an- 
nually raises  60  acres  of  potatoes  shows  the  rather  meager  profits 
in  the  business.  In  the  figures  submitted  there  was  no  allowance 
made  for  a  manager's  salary,  and  several  other  crops  grown 
showed  no  profit  but  were  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  land,  also 
taking  into  consideration  that  on  this  large  farm  the  efficiency  of 
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labor  and  machinery  was  greater  than  on  smaller  farms,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  business  can  not  stand  any  reduction  in 
the  gross  returns. 

Yield  Cost  Rec'd  Net  profit 

per  acre.  per  acre.  per  acre.  per  acre. 

1909 1©6  $59  00  $100  00  $4100 

1910 147  64  00  76  00  12  00 

1911 139  67  00  107  00  40  00 

1912 169  7100  lak  00  5100 

1913 113  75  00  7100  +4  00 
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THE  POTATO  SITUATION  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

C.  R.  White,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 

Potato  Grower  and  Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer 

A  careful  study  of  the  potato  industry  in  western  New  York 
with  a  view  to  observe  not  only  the  present  condition  but  to  review 
the  past  and  look  into  the  future,  reveals  tbe  fact  that  if  that 
large  tract  of  country  west  of  Syracuse  in  which  the  potato  pro- 
ducing counties,  Steuben,  Monroe,  Livingston,  Ontario,  Alle- 
gany (with  a  total  area  of  2,477,440  acres  and  total  production 
of  80,463  bushels  of  potatoes)  and  several  others  of  lesser  produc- 
tion are  to  hold  their  prestige  and  increase  their  production  to  keep 
pace  with  the  most  progressive  potato  growing  sections  of  the 
state  and  nation,  some  radical  improvement  must  be  made  by 
the  majority  of  the  producers,  not  only  in  methods  of  growing 
the  crop  but  in  methods  of  soil  improvement  and  maintenance. 
It  does  not  require  a  very  extensive  survey  to  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  centers  of  heaviest  production  are  constantly  shifting. 
Many  of  the  sections  which  gave  heavy  production  twenty  years 
ago  have  fallen  to  a  very  low  production,  while  newer  sections 
now  hold  the  center  of  the  stage  and  even  some  of  these  begin 
to  show  declina 

REASON  FOE  DECBEASE  IN  PRODUCTION 

A  study  as  to  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  production  in  these 
formerly  high  producing  centers  reveals  the  fact  that  too  little 
attention  was  given  to  rotation  or  other  methods  of  soil  mainte- 
nance. These  lands  which  are  as  a  rule  sandy  or  sandy  loam  are 
almost  void  of  vegetable  matter  land  on  the  rolling  land  the  erosion 
has  cut  deeply  into  the  slopes,  the  land  in  some  few  instances 
becoming  worthless. 

This  tendency  seems  to  prevail  in  the  newer  districts,  and  un- 
less growers  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter  in  their  soils  will  very  largely  determine  the 
productivity  of  their  lands,  and  take  steps  not  only  to  maintain 
a  large  organic  content  but  to  increase  it,  there  is  prospect  of  a 
greater  decline  in  yields. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SPRAYING  FOR  BMGHT 

Spraying  potatoes  for  blight  is  only  practiced  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  growers,  and  many  who  are  attempting  to  take  advantage 
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of  the  benefits  which  may  be  derived,  are  not  well  enough  enlight- 
ened as  to  the  history  of  the  blight  and  its  development  to  combat 
it  with  a  full  degree  of  success.  The  watchwords  of  success 
"  earliness  and  thoroughness "  are  not  understood. 

Through  the  whole  section  there  are  some  up-to-date  growers 
who  are  giving  object  lessons  of  great  value.  There  are  a  few 
in  some  of  the  older  producing  sections  who  are  maintaining  high 
yields,  but  the  process  of  deterioration  has  gone  far  enough  so 
that  it  will  take  some  time  to  bring  the  average  production  back 
in  keeping  with  the  natural  production  of  the  lands  in  western 
New  York. 

SEED    SELECTION    AND    QUALITY 

There  is  some  improvement  in  seed  selection.  Farmers  are 
showing  a  greater  interest  in  better  seed  and  this  will  doubtless 
exert  considerable  influence  toward  better  production. 

The  quality  of  potatoes  are  of  the  best  but  the  methods  of  mar- 
keting has  not  been  of  a  character  to  produce  the  best  results. 

In  traveling  over  the  entire  state,  I  have  found  that  the  eating 
quality  of  the  potato  of  western  New  York  is  equal  to  those  of 
any  other  section,  even  Long  Island  or  the  states  of  New  Jersey 
or  Maine,  but  the  methods  of  grading  and  loading  have  not  placed 
western  New  York  potatoes  in  the  position  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  The  sooner  growers  awaken  to  this  fact  and  take  steps 
to  rectify  the  abuses,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  industry. 

Summarizing,  then,  the  condition  of  the  potato  industry  in 
western  New  York,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  while  there  are  many 
up-to-date  growers,  the  rank  and  file  are  not  attaining  nearly  the 
profitable  results  which  are  within  their  reach. 

The  older  producing  areas  need  to  adopt  radical  methods  of  soil 
improvement  by  the  li'beral  use  of  legumes  and  other  plants  as 
cover  crops  and  in  rotation.  The  new  areas  should  likewise  adapt 
similar  methods  or  lower  yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

With  the  very  high  quality  of  potatoes  produced  in  western 
New  York,  better  marketing  methods  which  are  sure  to  come  and 
the  awakening  of  producers  as  to  the  possibilities  which  are 
slowly  but  surely  approaching,  we  feel  sure  that  the  outlook  of  the 
potato  industry  in  this  section  is  very  bright  and  that  in  the  future 
aa  in  the  past  western  New  York  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
important  producing  sections  of  the  country. 


POTATO  GROWING  IN  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

C.  B.  TiLLSON,  Plattsburo,  N.  Y. 

County  Agriculturist,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 

The  potatoes  grown  in  northern  New  York  that  reach  the 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  markets  are  very 
largely  grown  in  Clinton  and  Franklin  counties.  Although  St. 
Lawrence,  Jefferson  and  Essex  counties  produce  considerable  quan- 
tities of  potatoes,  the  supply  is  not  usually  greater  than  the  local 
demand.  For  this  reason,  this  article  will  have  to  deal  prac- 
tically with  the  two  counties,  Franklin  and  Clinton, 

The  census  figures  of  1910  show  that  these  two  counties  grew, 
in  1909,  15,946  acres  of  potatoes,  yielding  2,758,802  bushels, 
making  an  average  yield  of  173  bushels  per  acre.  When  one  stops 
to  consider  that  the  average  yield  in  New  York  State  is  only  123 
bushels  per  acre,  it  is  readily  seen  that  these  two  counties  yield  much 
larger  than  the  average.  This  increased  production  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  climatic  and  soil  conditions  rather  than  improved 
methods  in  tillage.  Unlike  some  other  portions  of  this  state,  pota- 
toes have  not  become  a  special  crop  as  yet  in  northern  New  York. 
They  are  grown,  very  largely,  as  a  cash  crop  in  connection  with 
some  other  enterprise  which  is  usually  dairying.  Very  few  farm- 
ers in  this  northern  potato  belt  grow  large  acreage.  Probably 
90  per  cent,  of  the  potatoes  grown  here  are  grown  on  farms 
where  less  than  ten  acres  are  devoted  to  potatoes.  In  the 
sections  of  these  two  counties  adapted  to  potatoes,  practically 
every  farmer  grows  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  bushels  for  sala  The  farmer  who  plants  more  than  ten 
acres  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  average.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  some  farmers  who  are  growing  as  high  as  five  and  eight 
thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  each  year. 

Most  of  the  soil  that  is  used  for  potatoes  in  these  two  counties 
is  rather  stony  and  the  contour  of  the  land  is  more  or  less  irregu- 
lar. For  these  reasons,  modem  potato  machinery  is  not  used  to 
any  great  extent.  I  think  the  tendency  is  for  the  farmer,  who 
can  use  machinery,  to  increase  his  acreage  devoted  to  potatoes.    In 
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the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  I  find  many  farmers  are  now  using  po- 
tato planters  and  diggers,  whereas  in  the  hilly  sections  these 
implements  are  not  used  to  any  extent. 

Practically  all  the  potatoes  are  grown  in  the  regular  crop 
rotation.  It  is  seldom  that  potatoes  occupy  the  land  more  than 
one  year  in  this  rotation.  Quite  often  they  are  the  first  crop 
to  follow  the  land  clearing.  When  this  is  done,  very  little. fer- 
tilizer is  used  for  the  first  few  crops.  Although  most  of  the 
farmers  realize  the  importance  of  a  clover  crop  to  turn  under 
previous  to  the  potato  'crop,  very  few  have  this  favorable  con- 
dition for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  rotations  are  too  long. 
The  land  being  so  rough  and  stony,  the  farmers  are  inclined  to 
leave  it  to  grass  just  as  long  as  it  will  produce  a  moderate  crop; 
thus  the  sod  that  is  turned  under  previous  to  the  potato  crop  is 
usually  very  poor.  Were  conditions  right  so  that  the  farmer 
could  use  a  clover  sod  previous  to  the  potato  crop,  undoubtedly  the 
yield  could  be  increased  very  materially.  Most  of  the  potatoes 
are  planted  very  shallow  —  not  more  than  two  inches  —  and  in- 
stead of  being  planted  in  drills,  as  they  are  in  most  potato  sections, 
the  most  of  them  are  planted  in  the  check  system,  three  feet  each 
way.  Probably  one  reason  for  this  method  is  the  ease  with  which 
they  may  be  dug.  The  digging  seems  to  determine  the  number  of 
acres  that  each  man  can  grow.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  cover 
the  potatoes  once  or  twice  after  they  come  above  the  ground,  es- 
pecially if  the  field  is  infected  with  knot-grass  or  other  weeds. 
In  this  way  the  farmers  are  able  to  keep  the  weeds  in  control 
without  any  hand  labor.  Many  of  the  better  farmers  are  begin- 
ning to  use  the  two-horse  cultivators.  These  are  used  during  the 
forepart  of  the  season;  later  on  when  the  vines  are  well  grown 
the  one-horse  cultivator  is  used. 

It  is  a  common  practice  not  to  plant  the  potatoes  until  quite 
late  in  the  season.  In  Clinton  County,  the  first  week  in  June 
seems  to  be  the  preferable  time.  The  reason  for  this  delay  is  two- 
fold; the  vines  are  less  troubled  with  the  common  potato  beetle 
and  growth  is  prolonged  to  cooler  months  of  the  fall  which  insures 
a  larger  yield.  Then  too,  when  planted  in  this  way,  the  crop  fits 
in  better  with  the  com  crop  that  is  used  by  the  dairy.  Very 
little  blight  occurs  in  this  northern  potato  section.    This  is  prob- 
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ably  due  to  the  cool  air  coining  down  from  the  mountain  tops. 
Spraying  for  blight  is  not  at  all  common. 

Usually,  there  are  not  many  of  the  potatoes,  marketed  until 
they  are  all  dug.  The  farmer  being  short  of  men,  the  usual  custom 
is  to  dig  the  tubers  and  place  them  in  the  house  cellars. 
Most  of  the  potato  buyers  receive  potatoes  almost  weekly  during 
the  entire  winter.  It  is  quite  a  common  practice  for  the  average 
farmer  to  sell  a  portion  of  his  crop  soon  after  digging  and  keep  the 
balance  to  dispose  of  during  the  winter  months.  Most  of  the  po- 
tatoes in  those  two  counties  are  not  bought  by  the  bushel  but 
rather  so  much  for  62  pounds  or  65  pounds  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  custom  of  taking  65  pounds  for  the  common  unit,  I  under- 
stand, was  established  a  long  time  ago,  when  the  potatoes  were 
handled  with  ordinary  shovels  instead  of  potato  forks.  Because 
so  much  dirt  was  put  in  with  the  potatoes,  the  dealers  demanded 
this  extra  five  pounds. 

Since  the  abolishing  of  the  local  starch  factories,  much  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  quality.  The  tubers  that  are  now 
grown  in  this  section  are  largely  of  the  Green  Mountain  type. 
This  variety  seems  to  be  a  favorite  in  most  of  the  eastern  markets 
and  it  so  happens  that  it  is  demanded  by  the  Long  Island  and 
southern  potato  growers  for  seed  purposes.  Owing  to  the  latitude 
and  altitude  of  this  section,  it  is  very  favorably  located  to  pro- 
duce high-class  seed  potatoes  for  southern  potato  growers. 

Judging  from  the  inquiries  that  have  come  from  this  section 
this  year,  the  southern  potato  growers  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
possibilities  of  this  north  country  for  their  seed  supply.  We  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  meet  these  demands  through  local  seed  potato 
growers  associations.  This  new  demand  promises  well  to  the 
potato  industry  of  this  north  potato  section. 


THE  POTATO  AS  A  FOOD 

Ida  S.  Harrington,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Fanners'    Institute    Lecturer 

As  the  cost  of  living  mounts  higher  and 
higher,  housewives  are  learning  that  true 
economy  in  the  purchase  of  foods  depends 
on  their  ability  to  answer  the  following 
questions :  "  What  kind  of  an  investment 
am  I  making  when  I  spend  money  in  buy- 
ing this,  time  and  strength  in  preparing 
it,  and  digestive  power  in  making  it  use- 
ful to  my  body?  How  can  I  prepare  it  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  possible  return  in 
food  value?  "  The  working  out  of  these 
problems  seems  hardest  in  connection  with  our  most  common 
foods,  because  with  them  familiarity  has  bred  contempt;  we 
have  come  to  take  them  so  much  for  granted,  and  our  method  of 
handling  them  has  become  so  largely  a  habit,  that  we  fail  to  study 
their  possibilities  as  we  should  if  our  attention  were  turned  to 
them  for  th6  first  time. 

If  we  studied  a  potato  as  thougih  we  had  never  seen  one,  in 
order  to  determine  what  it  is  made  of,  what  value  its  ingredients 
have  as  a  food,  and  by  what  principles  of  cookery  that  value 
could  best  be  obtained,  we  should  proceed  somewhat  as  follows: 
We  should  scrub  the  potato  clean,  pare  it,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
in  a  bowl  of  cold  water  for  a  time,  since  one  of  our  first  questions 
regarding  the  digestibility  of  a  food  is,  "  Is  it  soluble  or  can  it  be 
made  soluble  ?  ^'  When  the  potato  has  stood  in  the  bowl  of  water 
for  a  time,  a  white  insoluble  powder  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl  which  we  decide  is  starch.  To  prove  this,  we  apply  a  drop 
of  tincture  of  lodina  The  powder  takes  on  a  blue  color,  showing 
that  it  consists  of  starch,  and  that  the  principles  of  starch  cookery 
and  of  making  starch  soluble  must  govern  our  manner  of  pre- 
paring the  potato. 

Professor  Atwater  tells  us,  in  his  table  on  the  composition  of 
vegetables,  that  starch  makes  up  about  14.7  per  cent,  of  the  potato 
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as  purchased,  and  that  in  addition  it  is  made  up  of  62.6  per  cent, 
of  water,  1.8  per  cent,  of  protein,  .1  per  cent,  of  fat,  .8  per  cent. 
of  ash,  and  20  per  cent,  of  refuse.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
food  value  of  a  potato  lies  not  in  its  power  to  build  or  repair  body 
tissue  (since  it  is  only  1.8  per  cent,  protein)  but  in  its  ability 
to  yield  energy  through  containing  14.7  per  cent,  carbohydrata 
When  we  fully  understand  that  carbohydrates  are  our  cheapest 
and  best  source  of  energy,  and  that  the  use  of  protein  foods  for 
this  purpose  is  expensive  and  wasteful,  we  shall  have  taken  a.  long 
step  toward  economical  buying  and  cooking.  Protein  is  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  our  human  engine,  but  carbohydrates 
must  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  fuel,  both  for  immediate  use 
and  as  a  reserve  fund  for  a  "  rainy  day." 

How  does  the  potato  compare  with  other  starchy  foods  in  food 
value!  In  the  Cornell  bulletin  on  ^*  The  Cost  of  Food,"  it  has 
been  carefully  worked  out:  First,  how  much  of  a  given  food  it 
takes  to  furnish  sufficient  energy  for  a  day's  average  muscular 
work,  and,  second,  how  much  energy  various  foods  yield  for  ten 
cents.  We  find  that  potatoes  at  two  cents  a  pound  are  a  little 
more  expensive  as  a  source  of  energy  than  are  rice,  dried  beans, 
or  lima  beans  at  ten  cents  a  pound,  but  that  potatoes  give  us  a 
much  better  return  for  our  money  in  mineral  matter,  such  as 
lime,  iron  and  phosphorus,  than  does  rica  The  potato  is  further 
Valuable  in  adding  bulk  to  the  diet,  an  advantage  that  we  can  not 
afford  to  overlook.  If  the  day  should  ever  come  when  the  concen- 
trated food  tablet,  containing  no  waste,  became  the  rule,  our 
digestive  organs  would  perish  for  lack  of  exercisa 

PRINCIPLES    O^   PREPARATION 

Whatever  primitive  man  was  able  to  do  in  regard  to.  digesting 
starch  in  its  raw  form,  we  need  today  every  help  that  careful 
cooking  can  furnish  in  order  to  get  a  full  return  from  our  starchy 
fooda.  We  must  make  use  either  of  long  cooking  at  a  moderate 
temperature, —  as  in  boiling  a  potato, —  in  order  to  make  the 
starch  soluble,  or  of  cooking  at  a  temperature  high  enough, —  as 
in  baking  a  potato, —  to  change  some  of  the  starch  into  dextrine. 
An  ideal  boiled  potato  should  be  snowy  white,  dry,  mealy,  and 
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tender  throughout,  without  being  cooked  to  pieces.  Scrub  the 
potatoes  clean  and  pare  them  thin  if  they  are  not  to  be  boiled  in 
their  skins.  We  undoubtedly  lose  mineral  matter,  protein  and 
starch  through  careless  paring,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  it 
takes  less  time  to  pare  a  potato  after  boiling  than  before.  The 
skin  also  protects  the  outer  surface  from  being  boiled  to  pieces. 
Unless  potatoes  are  old  and  have  lost  much  water  through  evapora- 
tion, they  should  not  be  left  standing  in  cold  water.  We  want  to 
preserve  every  granule  of  starch  for  food,  and  that  is  impossible 
if  the  potatoes  are  soaked.  Put  the  potatoes  on  in  boiling  salted 
water.  Keep  the  water  .boiling  steadily,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  to 
powder  the  outside  of  the  potato  before  the  inside  is  done.  As 
soon  as  the  potatoes  are  tender  throughout  (in  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes),  remove  the  skins  if  they  have  been  left  on,  drain 
the  potatoes  perfectly,  cover  loosely  with  a  clean  cloth  to  absorb 
the  moisture,  and  set  in  the  oven,  with  the  door  open,  for  five 
minutes  to  dry.  If  the  potatoes  are  to  be  mashed,  run  them 
through  a  potato  strainer  or  pound  them  with  a  potato  masher 
until  perfectly  free  from  lumps,  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly 
drained.  To  eight  potatoes,  allow  three  level  tablespoons  of 
butter,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  one-half  cup  of  milk.  Beat 
until  light  and  fluffy.  A  perforated  cake  spoon  is  a  good  thing 
to  use.  Do  not  pack  the  mashed  potato  down  in  the  serving  dish 
but  pile  it  irregularly,  so  as  to  keep  all  the  lightness  that  has 
been  beaten  in.  In  baking  potatoes  we  go  a  step  farther  in 
making  the  starch  available  for  the  human  body.  Instead  of 
merely  making  the  starch  soluble,  we  apply  a  sufficiently  strong 
heat  to  change  starch  to  dextrine.  It  is  the  same  result  that  we 
obtain  when  we  brown  the  crust  of  our  bread  or  brown  flour  for 
gravies.  This  change  makes  starch  much  more  digestible,  and 
hence  we  prefer  a  baked  potato  to  a  boiled  one,  in  feeding  a  child 
or  an  invalid.  In  order  to  get  the  desired  result,  however,  we 
must  have  a  good  brisk  oven.  If  we  bake  a  potato  in  a  slow  oven, 
wo  defeat  our  own  ends.  Such  a  potato  is,  if  anything,  less 
digestible  than  one  which  has  been  carefully  boiled.  Therefore,  it 
is  important  to  thoroughly  scrub  a  potato  with  a  vegetable  brush 
before  baking,  not  only  as  a  sanitary  necessity  but  because  it  aids 
the  heat  in  penetrating  quickly  to  the  heart  of  the  potato.     A 
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moderate-sized  potato  should  bake  in  about  forty-five  minutes, 
and  is  at  its  best  as  soon  as  it  is  tender  clear  through.  Potatoes 
should  be  turned  at  least  once  during  baking.  When  taking  them 
from  the  oven,  break  the  skin  to  let  the  steam  out  Serve  in  an 
uncovered  dish.  The  mealiest  potato  is  made  sc^gy  by  condens- 
ing steam. 

Stuffed  Potatoes 

Cut  well-baked  potatoes  in  half  lengthwise.  Remove  the  pulp 
and  prepare  like  mashed  potato.  Add  a  little  finely  chopped  ham 
if  liked  as  a  seasoning.  Betum  the  mixture  to  the  skins  and 
brown  in  the  oven. 

French  Fried  Potatoes 

Scrub,  pare  thin,  and  cut  in  eighths  lengthwisa  Let  them  re- 
main in  cold  water  only  until  all  are  ready ;  if  left  for  an  hour  in 
cold  water,  much  starch  is  lost.  Drain  between  cloths.  Fry  in 
deep  fat,  hot  enough  so  that  a  cube  of  bread  will  brown  in  it  while 
you  count  fifty  or  sixty.  This  is  the  best  temperature  for  frying 
any  food  that  has  not  been  previously  cooked.  Drain  on  brown 
paper,  and  sprinkle  with  salt.  With  a  deep  iron  frying  kettle, 
such  as  is  used  for  doughnuts,  and  a  wire  frying  basket,  this  is  a 
simple  and  easy  way  of  preparing  potatoes. 

Potato  Yeast 

One-half  cup  of  sugar,  two  or  three  boiled  potatoes,  one-quarter 
cup  of  flour,  one  quart  of  potato  water  and  one  cake  of  yeast  foam. 
Mix  sugar  and  flour  with  the  potatoes,  add  the  boiling  potato 
water,  and,  when  lukewarm,  the  yeast  dissolved  in  water.  Let 
stand  in  a  warm  place  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  as  it  becomes 
light  and  frothy.  Fill  fruit  jars  half  full  with  the  mixture,  and 
close  tightly.  Store  in  a  cool  place.  Use  one-half  cup  of  yeast 
to  a  pint  of  liquid  in  setting  bread  over  night. 

USE   OF    LEFT-OVER   POTATOES  ' 

Potato  stuffing  for  Poultry 

Janet  McKenzie  HiU 

"  Mix  together  two  cups  of  mashed  potato,  one  cup  of  soft  bread 
crumbs,  and  from  one-quarter  tQ  ojiQ-half  cup  of  butter.     Season 
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to  taste  with  salt,  pepper,  summer  savory  or  poultry  seasoning, 
and  add  one  beaten  egg." 

Cream  of  Potato  Soup 

Thin  one  cup  of  mashed  potato  with  one  cup  of  hot  milk,  and 
add  to  a  cream  sauce  made  of  one  quart  of  milk,  four  level  table- 
spoons of  butter,  and  four  level  tablespoons  of  flour.  Season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  chopped  onion  or  onion  salt.  Simmer  for 
half  an  hour,  and  thin  with  hot  milk  if  desired. 

Potato  Pastry 

Janet  McKenzie  Hill 

"  Two  cups  of  flour,  one-half  cup  of  shortening,  one-half  tea- 
spoon of  salt,  one  cup  of  cold  mashed  potato,  two  teaspoons  of  bak- 
ing powder  and  milk  as  needed.  Sift  together  the  flour,  salt  and 
baking  powder.  Work  in  the  shortening  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
or  a  knife.  Add  the  mashed  potato,  and  milk  enough  to  make  a 
soft  dough.  Turn  on  to  a  floured  board.  Handle  as  little  as 
possible.  Pat  and  roll  to  fit  the  top  of  a  dish  filled  with  cooked 
and  seasoned  meat.  The  pastry  should  be  one-quarter  to  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick." 

UNUSUAL  USES  FOR  POTATOES 

Potatoes  as  a  Foundation  for  Candy 

Mary  Elizabeth  Hall 

**  Cooked  potato  fondant.  Boil  or  steam  potatoes  and  force 
them  through  a  fine  sieve.  With  one-half  cupful  of  potato,  so 
prepared,  mix  thoroughly  two  cupfuls  of  sugar  and  thin  with 
two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  milk.  Place  the  mixture  on  an  asbestos 
mat  over  the  fire  and  cook  until  thick — to  the  sticking  point. 
Pour  the  mass  on  a  cold,  damp  marble  and  "  cut  in "  like  plain 
fondant.  Kneed  small  quantities  at  a  time  until  the  whole  batch 
is  smooth.  Pack  in  tins  lined  with  waxed  paper.  The  fondant 
can  be  used  without  additional  sugar  and  does  not  stick  to  the 
hands," 
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Potatoes  as  a  Cleansing  Agent 

The  Cornell  bulletin  on  "  The  Laundry  "  describes  the  use  of 
well-cooked  potato  mixtures  as  soap  substitutes  in  washing  delicate 
fabrics,  and  gives  the  following  rule  for  potato  water  to  be  used  in 
the  laundry :  "  Grate  two  large-sized  potatoes  into  one  pint  of 
clean,  clear,  soft  water.  Strain  into  one  gallon  of  water.  Let 
the  liquid  settle,  pour  off  and  use." 

Raw  potato,  sliced  thin,  applied  to  a  fresh  ink  stain  on  a  carpet, 
and  repeatedly  renewed,  will  usually  prove  effectiva 
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Table  Showing  Total  Acbeage  of  Potatoes  and  Number  of 
Bushels  Produced  in  New  York  State  by  Counties 
(U.  S.  Census,  1910.) 

Acrea.  Bushels 

Albany 3,708  283,564 

Allegany 13,412  1,631,123 

Broome 7,106  708,114 

Cattaraugus 7,392  879,253 

Cayuga 8,089  1,037,829 

Chautauqua 6,329  778,277 

Chemung 3,724  370,110 

Chenango 4,843  671,087 

Clinton 8,673  1,325,041 

Columbia 3,144  232,702 

Cortland 4,961  750,187 

Delaware 4,331  479,061 

Dutchess 3,041  300,275 

Erie 23,587  3,014,450 

Essex 2,769  269,319 

Franklin 7,273  1,433,761 

Fulton 2,485  271,868 

Genesee 9,585  1,217,791 

Greene 1,948  160,133 

Hamilton '       418  46,324 

Herkimer 4,167  520,121 

Jefferson 5,319  789,027 

Kings 591  57,728 

Lewis 4,102  627,771 

Livingston , 11,163  1,438,609 

Madison 4,566       '      619,283 

Monroe 20,211  2,796,728 

Moiitgomerv^ 2,007  193,644 

Xassau 8,685  1,168,369 

New  York 38  6,776 

Niagara 6,918  663,192 

Oneida 8,721  1,192,575 

Onondaga 13,794  1,671,835 

Ontario 14,857  1,642,755 
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Acroc 

Oiange 3,063 

Orleans 4,111 

Oswego 7,507 

Otsego 7,946 

Putnam 863 

Queens 2,581 

Rensselaer 10,008 

Richmond 139 

Eockland 958 

St  Lawrence 7,321 

Saratoga 7,278 

Schenectady 1,135 

Schoharie 3,273 

Schuyler 3,045 

Seneca 2,833 

Steuben 30,524 

Suffolk 15,407 

Sullivau 3,312 

Tioga 5,960 

Tompkins 4,908 

Ulster 4,282 

Warren 1,882 

Washington 10,443 

Wayne 9,280 

Westchester 1,757 

Wyoming 9,879 

Yates 2,667 

State' 394,319 


Buahels. 

288,341 
671,609 
997,874 

1,059,120 

85,494 

391,804 

1,142,796 
13,798 
66,909 

1,184,162 
579,652 
87,140 
307,746 
365,815 
390,310 

3,279,953 

2,200,178 
259,461 
729,523 
689,360 
293,415 
163,673 

1,375,013 

1,049,202 
147,853 

1,493,071 
235,657 

48,597,701 
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Tbe  illustrations  on  pages  1109,  1131,  1147,  1148  and  1151  are  used  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Bateman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Grenloch,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of 
•*  Iron  Age  *'  machinery. 

The  Illustration  on  page  1149  is  used  through  the  courtesy  of  S.  H.  Peek's  Sons, 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

The  illustration  on  page  1150  is  used  through  the  courtesy  of  The  Hoover  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Avery,  Ohio. 

The  illustration  on  page  1152  (upper)  Is  used  through  the  courtesy  of  W.  A. 
Trescott,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

The  illustration  on  page  1152  (lower)  is  used  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Munns- 
ville  Plow  Co.,  Munnsvllle,  N.  Y. 
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